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Editorial Notes 


W -IEN. last September^ we asked our readers to contribute 
towards the Ur Excavations, we little guessed what wonderful 
diaboveries were about to be made. In the present number 
we are able to give Uic first full published account of them, 
specially written tor Antiquity by Mr Woolley himself; and an 
appreciation, by Dr Hall, Keeper of Egyptian ^d Assyrian Antiquities 
in the British Museum, of tne geneml position readied at Ur. Mr 
Wool lev’s five years' previous work had shown that here on one 
site were combined great excavating skill and a remote and almost 
unknown phase of civilization—the oldest phase revealed anywhere. 
Now there has been added the glamour of buried treasum. For once 
a great find of gold and stiver objects has also great scientific value. 
Until Mr Woolley found the foundation-tablet of A-anni-paiMa^ in 
1Q23 at Tell cl Obeid [al *Ubaid], 4 miles from Ur, ti was pennissible 
to reg^ the first dynasty of Ur as legendary. Now such a view' is 
impossible. The extstcftoc of Mes-annt-padoa, the first king of the 
first dynasty, was made still more certain by the discovery of the seal 
of his wife, Nin-dumu-nin. But the latest finds go back even behmd 
the first dynasty, which we now know to have b^n preceded by a line 
of kings and queens hitherto unknown and unmentioned in any of the 
king-lists. Fortunately the names of some are given by inscriptions. 
Who were King A-bar-gt and Queen Sub-ad whose graves were mready 
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forgotten 5000 years ago P That they were no mere tribal chiefs is 
proved by the sumptuous possessions they hoped to take nith them into 
another world—the gold jeweirv and semi-precious stones, the gold 
and silver vases, the beautiful Inlaid harp, the bullock waggons, the 
slaughtered soldiers and attendants. That their subjects Itad advanced 
far ^ong the road of culture is proved by these objects, some of them 
requiring much technlt^ skill, by their use of the true arch, by their 
art, x 4 ir these things belong to tlte period ^oo-jioo b,c.— we give 
the possible range—and even then we are plainly far removed from 
the beginnings 1 

ot ^ 

The British Museum and the Museum of the University of 
Philadelphia arc to be congratulated upon the marvellous success of 
their joint undertaking, ^Idom has * digging for knowledge ' been 
so amply recompensed. Virtue is, of course, Its own reward ; but the 
reward is not always thus gilded. The practical effect, moreover, is 
considerable. ArchacologicaJ research depends ultimately upon 
public support when it involves the expenditure of much money. 
Had Mr Woolley found no gold at all and no objects of any intrinsic 
or spectacular value, he would nevertheless have made an epoch- 
making disoovery; but it would have remained unknown to an but 
a few specialists. Apart from such secondment important- 
considerations, gold objects have a real superiority over those of silver 
and copper and some other materials, for gold is incomiptible ; It 
does not oxidize or tarnish and objets d'art made of it look today as 
new as on the day they were made. Hence the extraordinary freshness 
of the animal figurines (plait iij, of the leavo and ^wers of Queen 
Sub-ad's cape {piatJe l), and of the inscribed name of Mes-kaiam-dug 
(plate vr, a). The same good fortune preserves for us, though leas 
perfectly, the inlaid designs of limestone and shclh 

It ts clear from Mr Woolley's allusions on pages 11-12) that 
he still has in store a rich treasure of art, without taking into account 
what the next few weeks’ digging may reveal. The silver boats, the 
waggons, the head-pieces, the harp, the jewelry and inlay-work are still 
undcscribcd, and we must wait in patience. Discoveries such as these 
throw upon the excavator an inunense burden of labour and 
responsibility. No one should miss the annual exhibition at the 
British Museum this summer. It should be worth travelling from 
the ends of the earth to see. 
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One of tbc best w-ays of conjuring lip the past is to go there for 
a holiday. No dme-machine is required for the journey. Irt^thm 
a thousand miles of London there are people still living a life as primitive 
as that of our prehistoric ancestors. The Berbers of the .A.ures 
Mountains are not of ooujse connected with us, nor is life in North 
Africa today the exact counterpart of life in pre-Roman Britain. But 
there is much in common, as readers of Cap rain Hilton-Simpson’s 
article in our last number will have leamt. In order to see something 
of this life at hrst hand,^ if only as a touristy the Editor spent his 
Christmas holiday in the Aures district, away from roads, travelling 
on a mule. It was a strange experience ; one felt as if one was living 
in a past age. One ate good whole-meal bread, made from flour ground 
on liand-mills (ace Antiquitt, i, plate 7 facing page 400) that im|ht 
have been found at Rotherley or Glastonbury. One fed with wooden 
spoons from a common hand-made earthen bowl that might have come 
from All Cannings Cross ; and one slept in early Iron Age quarters I 
The illusion — for a British archaeologist—was the more complete in 
that much of the pottery used is of the ' finger-tip ' ty^ (see 
Anliquaries' Journal^ u, 1922, page 29), characteristic of the late Bronxe 
and early Iron .Ages. (In answer to an enquiry it was stated that the 
‘ finger-tip * indentations are applied, to raised nbs of clay or to the Up, 
with the finger-tips or with a pointed stick indifferently}. Some of 
the smaller, globular pots are used for cooking or steaming Food in ; 
the larger serve also as chimney-pots, the bottoms being knocked out. 
In one modem cemetery nearly every grave had one of these small 
bowls lying on it. 

It was a pleasant surprise to come accidentally upon the old 
quem-maker portrayed in plate 7^ referred to above, squatting in the 
same spot, chipping away at a quern exactly as he appears in the 
picture, taken before the war. One never rired of watching the crafts¬ 
men at work and admiring their extraordinary skill, (To them this 
interest was ineimUcabie, so accustomed are they to the sight). With 
no tool but an ao^ (mounted in a short handle, just like our Iron Age 
ones, but flanged, not socketed) the village blac^mith shapes the 
simple parts of the wooden plough and then fits to it the iron shoe be 
has just forged. Every blow falls where it is meant, 
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The ullages arc almost entirely self-supporting. From sheep 
to rug, bag or carpet—from cultivation-plot to table—every process 
is carried out, and nearly every tool is made, at home. Almost the 
only are salt and occasional luxuries of European origin—^ 

a table-cloth or chair, an iron kettle or glass tumbler, a little of an^ced. 
Individuality and good manners still survive and count, but there is 
no art, Life indeed is hard and unattractive, especially for the women 
who carry the water and gather fuel. Indeed the winter visitor sees 
one side only ; the resident sees the other, when summer brings heat, 
dust and llica.^ The simple life may be ail right from outside, but those 
who practice it of necessity usually hold strong views about it. 








The comedy of Glozel (first exposed in AlVTiQum) would have 
ended in a shout of laughter had not the daily preas—witfa one or two 
exceptions—been completely hoodwinked. Between 4 November and 
8 Noii'cmber the International Commissian carried out investigations 
at GlozeL Objects were found—amongst them being an ' inscrit^d ' 
clay tablet; and so the rep^J^te^g concluded that au was well. To 
^cm a find is a find, no matter how ii is made, or what ilie stratification. 
This favourable impression was naturally strengthened by the daily 
bulletins with which Dr Morlet fed them and which, for lack of more 
solid food, they hungrily devoured through the bars of the enclosure. 
No authoritative pronouncements were made, the members of the 
Commission having very properly agreed to maintain silence On 
23 November TVie Times published an article by the Editor of 
^QUiTV headed *A Sceptic on Glozer. The Paris Daily Mail 
however, assunring that ‘wliai I say three times is true’, provided 
Its readere wth the following choice news-items The genuine 
nature of the finds, whatever their date, is now beyond disnute 
Kceptcd by all the membere of the Commission ’ (8 November^ * 
^ The Commission’s report wlrich wifi be issued shortly '—it wa^ 
i»ucd «x Utor-- mU, I undemand, declare di absolute 

authenticity m the finds and the complete absence of fraud but will 
not venture a final and definite decision as to their date' (14 November); 
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* the imjonty of the members uf the Commission^ it is understood, 
are quite satisfied that the finds are absofutely genuine, and scout 
the su^estion of trickery' (30 December). Actually of course the 
Commission reported unanimously that (mth a few insignificant 
exceptions mostly to do with the glass factory) the finds were not 
ancient. On 7 January, Tiu Titnes and the Manchester Guardian 
published a damning letter from Sir ArtJiur Evans, w'hn made a special 
visit to Glozd ; he expressed surprise that such obvious fakes should 
have deceived anyone. lo the tnid^e of January W'as published the 
report of M. Champion, technical assistant at the S. Gennain Museum, 
of which M. Reinach vs still the Director. Charged with the minute 
examination of the objects themselves, M. Champion reported that 
they were forgeries, and that files and other iron tools had been used 
in their manufacture Anthropolo^ue, 1928, noa. 1-3, E. 

Nouny, 62 Rue des Ecoles, Paris), These triple blows have 
demolished Glozel; after a short but gay life it is dead. On the 
field of battle lie the corpses of several learned reputations. 


%st 
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With the sequel in the law-courts wt arc not here concerned. We 
are told that one of the cases lias been got up merely as a newspaper 
stunt, offers having been made to pay the expenses^ of both parties 1 
Readers who w'ish to read more about this silly business will find an 
excellent and wiltj’ summary in our contemporaW the London Mercury 
(January 1928, pp* 220-13^, which lias not, like the Mercure de France, 
been deceived, and which has throughout rnaintained a critical atrimde, 
as one would liave expected. The Commission's report b publbhcd 
as a supplement of the Recite Antfffopologiquet 1927, noe. 10-12 ; M. 
Champion*s Is in the following number. In the current number of 
UAnmropoh&e (vol. xxxvii, 1927, pp, 575-^4), is a do^mented 
Iiiatoty of the affair; and M. Vayson de Prauenne contributes an 
amusing little article, * La dcu.xi^me affaire Glozel to VOfaniont 
Saturday, 28 January, With the exception of the first, not one of 
these publications gives Antiquity the credit for leading the attack on 
Glozcl; but French archaeology begins and ends at home, and we 
may safely leave our neighbours to clear up the mess that has been made. 
We shall not refer again to Gbzel—unless greatly provoked, 
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We regret to inform our readers that Volume One of Antiquity 
U now out ol piint. The Editor will gladly buy back at coat price 
(five shillings each) any copies of numbers a (June) and 3 (Scpteml^r) 
which readers may be willing to dispose ot. Copies of numbers 1 
(March) and 4 ^December) can still oe supplied. The ptioe of the 
bound volume, if it becomes available agam, will be two guineas; 
there is already a long waiting-list. 

%M ^ 

Subscriptions for the year 1938 arc now due and an early renewal 
by means of the form enclosed with this number will be appreciaied, 

at «« 

In the underline of VoL i, plate 7 facing page 400, for ‘ Menaa' 
read ‘Beni Fern', and on 433, six lines from bottom, for the 
figure in brackets substitute 450-^ A,D. 
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The Royal Tombs of Ur 

by C. LEor^AftD Woolley 

r lE royal tombs that have been discovered at Ur this winter are 
remarkable not only for their contents but for their construction,^ 
and for the light they throw on Sumerian funeral customs 
unguessed lutherto, 

We have dug some nine hundred graves In tliis cemetery and the 
types are w'cll established. There are a certain number of clay coffins; 
they form a small proportion of the whole and tend to be commoner 
in the late than in the early period, but do occur even in the earliest 
time. The norroal grave Is a rectangular shaft measuring little more 
than metres by i metre; the bottom of this may be lined with matting 
and tlK body, wrapped in a mat, simply laid in it, or there may be a 
coffin, generally made of wickerwork vsith wooden stays, occasionally 
of wood : it contains the bo<^ and the more personal ornaments, 
while the rest of the funeral offerings are deposited by the side of it 
in the grave-shaft. The ^ve of the prince Mea-kalam-dug was 
precisely of this type, distinguished only by its being rather larger 
than usual and by the extraordinary richness of its contents—^the 
gold wig, the gold bowls and lamp have jno parallel in other graves of 
the class, and the wealth of vases and weapons heaped against the 
coffin makes a striking contrast to the habitual grave furniture. But 
all these riches were placed in a plain earth shaft or in a wooden coffin 
against the shaft's side and the whole area occupied by them W'as but 
2^ metres by : the real contrast here is witn the kings’ tombs of 
which four nave been now excavated. 

For a king’s tomb a rectangular shaft was dug which might measure 
as much as twelve metres by eight, and which was entered by a sloped or 
stepped droTTwy from the ^und surface; the depth of the excavation 
is difficult to judge. At the bottom of the shaft was built a tomb of 
stone or stone and brick: it must be remembered that atone, imported 
from a great distance, was an eimcnsive luxury rarely used in buildings; 
and when we find as much as tour hundred cubic metres of limestone 
employed in the construction of a single tomb we have a priori reason 
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to consider it a royal burial-place. In two gra^^es (pg. 779 and 777), 
one of which 1 should judge to be the oldest yet found (the other was 
too tlioroughty plundered to afford good criteria for dating)» the 
construction was in stone throughout; the former, which was by far 
the better preserved, consisted of three parallel chambers (one of them 
divided into two bays) built of quarry nibble; the rooms,each 5.90m, 
long and from 2.t5m. to 2.60m. across, are roofed with a corbelled 
vault of the same unslupcd stone, but instead of the end walls being 
carried up straight, the room-comers have been strutted at, or slightly 
below, the level of the springers on the side walls, and on the curve 
thus formed the corbelling has been taken round over the end walls 
so as to produce an apse. In the two other tombs (pg. 7S9, Soo), 
which actually abut on each other and can only be separated In time by 
a comparativdy few yearn, the roof is of brick ; the stone walls have 
been carried up to a uniform lieight, a levelUng-course of brick laid 
along them, and on tliis built a vault of which the central portion is 
composed of contiguous rings of true arching and the apsidal ends of 
corbelled work (plate iv) ; though here too the influence of the arch 
construction lias made itself felt in that the bricks, each projecting 
beyond the course below, are laid not ffat but with a downward and 
inward slope secured by the insertion of sherds or brick fragments 
between die outer ends of the bricks to give a radial joint; here therefore 
we have a cross between corbel and true domical construction. Beam- 
holes in the tvalls shew that the roof was built over a centering; 
straws adhering to the joints of the brickwork make it clear that the 
centering was of wood on which 'ivas heaped (probably) light earth 
and straw arranged in the proper curve. Tlit discovery tliat all these 
oons^ctional systems were known and used in tire fourth raillenmum 
B.c, is a revolutionary onu for the history of architecture. 

The nibble was laid in mud mortar (as was the brick also) and at 
present the walls and roof took very rough; but originally they were 
plastered with a smooth and thick coat of lime cement, as were also the 
doors, at least in the case of the better-preserved tomb pc. 779: 
presumably the houses of the period were similarly plastered, the 
tomb being as far as might be a reproduction of the dwelling-place of 
the livine. It is worth remarking that the vaulted building might 
itself well be a development from the primitive hut of matting spread 
over bent reed-bundles, the tunnel-like * house ^ of the modem itative 
of this part of Iraq, 

The two all-stone tombs occupied the emirc area of their respective 
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In this narrow space and struck dowiij to Uc as they fell. On the top of 
them, against the end of the tomb and against liie nw side of the a halt, 
had been placed two wooden statues of hulls one had a copper head, 
the other a head of gold and tapis, and the chest of each was decorated 
with a band of sheU plat^uea engraved with mythologicaJ acerw^. 

In all this we have proof of a funeral ritual unsuspected hitherto 
in ancient Sumer, a ritum which at this date w*as only observed in the 
case of kings, though originally it may have been more general. The 
discovery opens a wide field for conjecture. 

The vaulted chamber of PC. Boo, b was built up against the back 
of that of PG. 789 : its shaft (if we are right in associating the two, as 
we almost certainly are) w'as nearly conterminous wth that of PO. 789 
but at a higher level; the floor w’as flusli with the crown of die arch 
of the older tomb, and it seems most likely that the e!ccavatioii of this 
shaft gave occasion for the plundering of the tomb thus exposed. 
The close connexion of the tombs must be intentional, !>., due to 
sentiment, and wouJd shew them to be nearly contemporary; pg. 
800 is the grave of a woman, Queen ^ub-ad;* PG. 789 might then be 
that of her husband, the * King A-bar-gi' whose name appears on a 
cylinder seal found in the shaft of her grave. 

Both tomb and shaft were intact. The queen lay on a bier wearing 
a gold head-dress of ribbons, leaves, flowers and rings with a big gold 
pin branched and tipped ivjih mosaic flowers rising above it (plate i); 
great ear-rings, a coat entirely covered with beads of lapis, cameSian, 
agate and gold, gold pins, rings and amulets and a necklace of lapis 
and gold ; by her side lay a second head-dress consisting of a fillet of 
leatlier covered with minute gold and lapis beads and decorated with 
gold figures of animals (plate 11), ears of corn, bunches of Mmegranates 
and flowers. An attendant was crouched at the head of the bier and 
another at the foot. The tomb was crowded with offerings. There 
were golden bowls and cockle-shells of gold and silver containing 
paints, silver vessels by the score, including a set of eighteen fluted and 
engraved tumblers, silver lamps, ostrich-shells adorned with incrusta¬ 
tion of lapis and mother-of-pearl, vessels in copper and in stone : 
some of these were piled on the ground, others had stood on wooden 
shelves along the side and ends of the chamber, Arainst one wall 
had been a statue of a cow, in wood, with a silver head. 

In the shaft were more vessels of silver and gold, two of the latter 
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beautifully fluted (plate VI^ f). t^vo iiitver heads of Uenesses, apparently 
from a $tool, stone vases Including one cup carved in lapis and a bowl 
of translucent obsidian, a great wooden chest originally decomted 
with mosaics in lapis and shell, a few tools and weapons of which a 
set of chisels and a saw were of gold, and sets of short spears with 
gold and silver points. More remarkable still were two objects—a haip 
decorated with bands of inlay and with a bull's head in gold and lapis, 
and a light chariot, not wheeled but of the sledge type represented on 
the pictographic tablet from Kish, all adorned with inlay and with 
heads of lions, bulls and leopards in silver and gold. Here too were 
the victims killed to aca^mpany the dead ; the harpist was enmehed 
by the harp, the grooms lay at the heads of the asses which drew the 
chariot; apart lay the court ladies with their golden head-dresses, 
a group of men-servants, and by the wooden chest the single bodies 
of other attendants. 

Not only arc the burial customs new and the tomb-construction 
unparalleled nitlierto in Sumeiian archaeology, but the objects arc such 
as have never before been found in this country ; their impor^nce is 
not confined to Sumer, but our ideas of the early history of civilization 
as a whole must be profoundly modified by them. In estimating 
their value as documents the qu^tion of date is a prime factor. 

At the close of the first season’s work on the graves T described 
the area as containing three cemeteries, an upper Sargonid stratum, 
r. ayoo b.c. ; a stratum labelled by us * First Dynasty *, containing 
graves which really overlapped that period but tended to be rather 
earlier \ and a * Prehistoric ’ stratum of graves to w'hicb we might 
aiislgit the round date of 3500 b.c. At present 1 fee! that the definition 
holds good except in that the nvo earlier cemeteries may be continuous, 
though in that case they represent so long a time that the division into 
two is scarcely misleading. 

While * sitatification ' is a convenient term to use it must not be 
taken to<i literally i mere depth below the surface gives no mathemattcal 
proof of date. This general truth (for it is olndous that at any period 
one ^ave may be dug deeper than its contemporary neighbour) is 
especially applicable to our cemeteries, because the modern ground 
level has particularly little relation to the ground level of any period 
during w-hich the graveyard was in use. 

The cemetery area lies against the ne face of what is perhaps the 
oldest part of Ur, a hi^ moimd rising in a series of mud-revetted 
terraces (see Antiquaries Jounujl^ voL vi, p, 386). From this settlement 
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rubbish had been throiwn out over the terrace edge until it rose as high 
as the terrace itself, slopmg gradually doivn and heaped in irregular 
mounds from the terrace to the low ground at its feet. Where^'cr it 
has not been disturbed the stratification of this rubbish-dump is 
perfectly clear, with its alternating bands of crumbled mud brick, burnt 
earth, broken pottery, ashes, etc,, slanting more steeply as they get 
lower and nearer to the terrace where tlie first dump was thrown out, 
approaching more to the horhfontal as the talus rises and spreads out 
further into the plain, (^ver this very early rubbish accumulated a 
chick bed of such mixed soil as one associates with the decay of mud 
houses, swamping the old contours and teveiling up the surface to 
some extent—there may indeed have been some intentional teveliing, 
though the ground remained far from regular. Then the area came 
into use as a cemetery and the oldest graves are cut down through the 
mixed soil into the sloping strata of the rubbish-heap, I'He ground 
level rose steadily, so that the general tendency is for the later graves 
to lie higher than the earlier in their immediate neighbourhood, but the 
slope was still there, and hummocks, so that in one place the first 
dynasty graves may be actually higher above sea level than are the 
Sargonid graves thirty metres away. In the time of the third dynasty 
of Ur the sw side of the ncglecred cemetery was used as a building site, 
and levelling for this meant the cutting down of some of the high 
ground near the prehistoric terrace and the raising of the slope adjoining; 
after the Laraa ficriod more Itn'clling was done further to the xe, masses 
of broken [lottery and other rubbish being dumped into the pits and 
hollows.* Then denudation set in. with the long decay of Ur : when 
we started work the surface was a dead flat sloping very gently from 
sw to me; on the sw the modern surface was helow that of the 
prehistoric terrace, of the great third dynasty building there remained 
a scrap of wall two or three courses high almost flush w'ith the ground, 
and at a depth of less than a metre were brick pavements of the first 
dynasty ana Sargonid graves in the surface dust; to the ne we might 
have to dig down through four metres of post-Laisa rubble filling 
before we came to what had been surface level at the time of the very 
latest graves. 

* A deal of the pfutideong of the done at ilv tunes of these lentUng 

oiieratkiu; ilu aection of the upper soil mten thews pits filled with bte nibble going 
straight down into the tutnb strata. One such tluft came down right aion^idi; the 
pltuuleied royal gra^ FO. 777 juid b broken i»ne of Ur-Nsmmu was found in it slmoat 
at tomb level. Qut the tomb had ptohubly been robbed muidi earlier. 
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modem surface, the great stone grave pg. 7^9 at a depth of twelve 
metres and a half •, what is realty important is that Mes-kalant-dug’s 
grave intrudes into the shaft cut for the stone tomb. The shaft could 
not have been dug without disturbing Mes-kaiam-dug’s grave, had that 
been the earlier; it follows that the grave is later than the tomb, just as 
its actual depth would suggest, Now Mes-kalam-dug^s grave might 
by position be about contemporarv w'ith queen Sub-ad's — it is nearer 
the modem surface, but was higfier Up tlie original slope—and the 
decoration of the gold vessels,from the two graves is identical \ if 
we assume that the grave of Siib-ad and therefore that also of her 
h^band (f), /j*„ pc. Soo and pc. 789, are later than pc, 779, the 
differences betw'een them already described become most instructive. 
There is the change of practice whereby the aiibordinatcs are buried in 
the open pit instead of inside citambers ; the ecion.omv in the use of 
stone seems to be a step In the process whereby stone was cmploved 
freely here, sparinely for foundations under the hist dynasty of tJr, 
and subsequently dropped out of use altogether; the substitution of 
the true arch for corbel vaulting should mark an advance in architectural 
knowledge which, if it was really nikide between the dates of the two 
graves, w'ould ^araie them widely. But the two brick-vauItcd 
graves do not bring us down to the first dynasty. We are familiar 
enough tvith the plane-convex bricks of A-anni-padda and other first 
dys^ty kings ; here we have a totally different type of large fiat brick 
w'hich dcMs not appear in any 8ubset[Ucnt period r at Ur, as apparently 
at Kish, the flat brick prec^es the introduction of the plane-convex, 
and its use for the tomb arches must take them well back beyond the 
first d^asty. 

The case of Mes-kalam-dug ia not isolated. The crinetery wa.': 
crowded, and it is a very common thing to find one grave exactly over 
another, and somedmea they are three or four deep. Such super¬ 
position provides an excellent basis for relative dating, but in nomal 
cases we have no means of knowing how long an interval separated 
the lower from the upper burial. But it is Afferent where a royal 
grave is conremed. A king’s tomb, sanctified by the wholesale 
slaughter of his followers, was not likely to be soon forgotten or lightly 
esteemed ; indeed we have very strong evidence (in the case of ro. 
777, one of the all-stone tombsj that the shaft wa,s surmounted by a 
sort of funerary chapel. It is inconceivable that the graves of 
commoners should intrude on the actual shafts of the royal tombs as 
long as their memory persisted, yet in fact such intrusive graves do 
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Prehistoric Cart-tracks in Malta 

by T. 2Ummit 

W*"!! rtudcnu of Malta* areiueoloEv have 

the ofC^ ^d'lafolT™ 

as if .voidionniiSfoT h^i:^- cZTS 

CTOUVCS are mostly v-^haped, uSIllv from^ro^to ^ 5 ® 

[35-50 cms) on the surface, and about *4 inT£ ffo™,? 

Between the two grooves, measured at the middle nan the 

Mdorays, one of the grooves is sfalfo„ whilst A^othw it '*””§ 
Grooves over one foot deep are very common™ ■?£ i"? '*“P' 

over these roads had an mIc rw*. ^ne carts that run 

the wheels W mte 

modem country carts of Malta have an IdTI Yeet 

diameter of 5 feet 3 inches (1 60m) ^ ^ ^ ^ 

solid wooden wheeU wLou! ’a s^t5iic^?5Jj’ 

that some kind of atedpe xjeith wre* it has been suQ;gestcd 

instead, but when one \ fariiljar 

met with sdong these tracks the idea oU tledee w S!"'? frequently 
nrimer could be made to glide at all undeJ « abandoned, as no 

If no account is taken ,>? Se dL 
hard cor^Iine limestone to the actoSFdepth w^r out the 

It seems hard to believe that a woSS wh«l grooves, 

but time explains the difficult task The erosion, 

se^on and very smooth. Of course* pebbL^^^^ !f*L ^™gular in 
and g^ve would act as an abrasiv^rhelli^h^J^^ between wheel 
enussd by .Oden, wheels, fined SereSj 
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ftj^ows are jbrnicd by the continuous pomiding of the animals* hoofs, 
and where the ro^ is not very hard the path is broken, and from a 
ndge It becomes hollow to such an extent as to become difficult and 
even d^gerous to use. These practical considerations tead to the 
conclusion that the carts destined to move over these rough paths 
^ dragged or pushed by human power* It was team work, most 
^ labonous,^ but surely more adequate to cope with the 
s^udden changes of gradient, the sharp cutvea of the ruts, and the 
hundred and one obstacles encountered on the rock roughened for 
ages by natural agencies. 

The question next arises as to how these tracks began and how 
It was possible for the numerous vehicles to keep on the same tracts 
before they had become suffideiitly deep. 

One may imagine the rocky ground being originally covered with 
soft loam on a level surface; it is easy then to believe that the first 
carts left a notch m the ^ound that could be seen by the carts that 
followed afterwards. In time the rut deepened, the rock was attacked 
and in due course groov’^ dei^r and deeper by the passage of the 
wheels, it is, however, difficuit to account for the tracks on sloping 
ground where a soft loam was not likely to exist. Under these 
t^umstances a cart could nev^er follow the identical track of the one 
that went before it m an open country, unless helped to do so either 
by special posts or other guides, or by notching the first tracks The 
cambte and energeuc people who built the raegalttWc mon^ents 
and who conducted the enormous traffic on the roads under discussion 
ce^nly would not shirk the preliminary work of cutting the necessary 
notches to initiate roads wbch they required as essential for ih^ 
w-elfarc. It js ev-idcnt that on tiie whole tlie cart-tracks were started 
by human I^our, to be deepened later on by use. Definite signs S 
^fully laid sets of cart-^\a are seen on different sites of the 
Al Minsi a on the St. Julia’s heights, between Sliema and Birkirkara 
we have a system of shunting which cannot in any w-ay be attributed to 
mere accident. (PUte rv). On this table-land oho prir coiS strsbhr 
from a nortlicrn direction whilst another pair enters the Wm#! tw ^ .j 
from the south. About the middle of the ground one of the 
gradually to the left and Uic other to ffirright ^d 
cu^e ^ch pair joins the main nita on the ophite side ^ 

which Jt started, 'fhe two pairs of ruts cross eSh 
the main trunk, so that two carts moving from^npf>site 
f™ conUnu. thdr cou« b, 8hunting®o; to 
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The disintegration of cliffe and their cleavage—with detachment 
of the parts that break off, the cutting of rock whilst tjuarrving stones 
for building purposes, and covering latge tracts of rock surface with 
soil to make fields, caused many cart-tracks to disapnear in part or 
altogether. This, naturally, led to great confusion m die attempt 
to determine the course of the tracks, and induced many people to 
helievc that the cart-tracks existed when these islands were connected 
with a continent and consequendy w'cre not meant for a local trafSc. 
Indc{wndcndy of the fact that these islands could not have been 
inhabited by an industrial population at the end of the last ice-age 
when the separauon from the continents took place, die assertion that 
some of the ruts disappear on the seashore in the direction of the sea 
has never been proved in any way. 

There is only one case where a pair of ruts appears to enter the 
sea and is in the bay of St. George at Bincebbugta. TTieae cart- 
tracks skirt the bay and plunge into the water in a western direction, 
that is they follow the bend of the bay landwards, hugging the shore. 
They probably appear qnoe more on the other side of the bay, now 
covered with silt and with field soil further to the south-west. This 
disappearance of the cart-tracks into the water is certainlv due to the 
subsidence of the soil long after the tracks were formed, for a number 
of bell-shaped pits that once studded the shore of the bay arc to be 
seen at the bottom of the sea. In any case, the cart-tracks arc not 
directed towards the open sea and can never prove that they were 
meant to ran beyond the present shores of the island. 

Ruts appear m some cases to run at right angles to the cliffs to 
the south-west of the island. Tlicse cliffs are miles away from the sea¬ 
shore. They are made of the coralline limestone and, having a layer 
of day under them, cleave off e^ily on the free side, l-arge loose 
masses of rock break away and slide down the side. 

At Mtahleb, a pdr of cart-tracks appear to end at the edge of 
such a cliff, but looking down the side at that point one can see the 
cart-ruts in a direction nearly parallel to the cliff on the detached mass. 
The tracks, therefore, were broken just at the point when they were 
their direction, that is tvhen about to follow the bend of the 
cliff. Other cart-nits in the same locality move in a line with the 
diff for a considerable distanoe. 

If some imaginative persons have believed that the cart-rats 
were in use in palaeolithic agra, others went to the other extreme and 
attributed them to the historical period of the Roman occupation of 
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these Ulaiiiis and even tci a later dme. Although it is very difhcult 
to assign a date to these signs of human activity, there are some positive 
data which help us to affirm that the cart-tracks existed long before 
the Roman occupation of these islands, that is before 200 n.c. 

Every student of our local archaeology is aware that from time 
immemortal, the natives of these Islands used to bury their dead in 
rock-cut tombs. Most of these tombs resemble the well known 
Sydonfan tombs of Phoenicia proper, which may be taken to have 
come in uk during the PhoeEiician occupation. These rock-cut 
tomlw consist of a shaft, the depth of which varies considerably, 
and a funeral chamber at the bottom cut in one of the sid^ of ttie 
shaft. 

On the Mtarfa plateau to the west of the Military Hospital there 
are numerous rock-tombs of this description in a’ good state of 
preservation. Not far from the main ro^ leading to the hospital, 
the shaft of one of these rock-tombs is found to have been dug out 
across a very fine pair of cart-tracks (plate i), a clear indication that 
when the rock-tomb was cut tlie cart-tracks were no longer in use and 
therefore cut much earlier than the tomb itself. Similar cases are to 
be met w'ith in the Falka district on the way to Sebbtefa, at Bcnjcmma, 
and on other open spaces. 

From die roregoing considerations it 13 certain that the cart-tracks 
were intended for local purposes and are the signs of great activity of 
the native population extending for long periods of time. Wliat 
remains to be found out is the approximate date when such con¬ 
siderable activity showed itself, and wiiat was the material transported 
so persistently along th^ primitive roads. Superficial observers 
have often stated tliat m view' of the existence of numerous megalithic 
buildings in the islands the neolithic people required these roads to 
cart the large blocks of stone from the quames to the site of the proposed 
monuments. This would be a plausible argument had cart-tradts 
been found close to the megalithic buildings, but unfortunately these 
primitive tracks arc never found in llieir vidnity. They occur only 
on the flat top of hilly districts, or deeply furrow'ing the sides of the 
hills from the valleys and ravines at their feet to the fighest table-land 

The carting of stones, large or small, is out of the quegtion as 
Slone is found everywhere and when required for ordinary use rauld 
be cut on the spot. It is evident that the material transported was 
abundant at particular places and badly tacking in otliera where its 
value was far greater than the labour required to get it there. By 
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eUmination the only pr^oua material to the primitive man was the 
field soil, capable of growing his food and making bis life posalhle in a 
barren land such as we have reason to believe Malta was in the 
neolithic period. 

Walking across the country, one is struck at once by the number of 
terraced fields along scaiped, ragged hilis, ensconced in odd comers, 
and stietc^g on the table •lands on wliich soil could not form and 
collect by natural means. A little thought brings a clear conviction 
that the terracing on the slopes of the lutb is not the result of natural 
agendcs. Even if soil formed in fissures, nooks, and comers of 
crumbling hill-sides, it would have a downward movement in the 
course of ages. Wind and rain would, in a comparatively short time, 
move the sandy soil and wash it as far down as it would go. 

W^en energetic neolithic population cast theb lot on these 
islands they could not, in the course of time, be satisfied with the 
tilling of the soil collected in the valleys and ravines; when the 
popmafion increased, the food supply had to be augmented as a scanty 
soil cannot support a growing popufation. 

Nobody can doubt the enormous activity of a people who covered 
tlie island with megalithic monuments, and as this people liad to live 
at the same time that it quarriM stones and erected buildings, part of 
their energy was surely employed to increase the number of fields md 
their area. The fields in the valley could not satisfy their increasing 
numbers and they had to aim higher, and try to carnf up some of the 
surplus soil stored for centuries in the ravines, and by their united 
effort reclaim the wild land. Here was therefore work of the greatest 
magnitude to occupy thousands of people for ages. The sloping 
bills did not deter them from their task, carts were devised and 
constructed, and the precious soil found its way higher and higher on 
the barren hills. This huge work of a large and peaceful society has 
nm'er been adequately appreciated, although it must have been greater 
than the result apparent to us. Walking along the liigh table-lands 
in Malm, one is at once struck by the cidstcnce of eittensive rubble 
walls, high and very well constructed, that once enclosed fertile soil 
but now stand abandoned with nothing beyond them but barren rock. 
Nobody would dream of building high walls m enclose an empty space, 
yet such walls are abundant on the extensive rocky surface to the 
south of fioschetto, towards the Tal Ghatia plateau, at Benjemma, 
and pmcticaJly on every top of a hilly ^und. 

Far more fields existed in neoUttuc days than those in use at 
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present, but in. the course of centuries those which for some reasons 
were not properly attended to were slowly but surely washed away by 
rain and deposited once more tn the valleys from which they had ^en 
removed. 

The farmers on these high lands had not only to provide the soil 
but, wth incessant toil, had to keep the red earth where it was spread 
with uiBnite labour. Yet the great effort of the neolithic population 
is li^dly rwognized by their offspring who are apt, now and then, to 
admire their megalithic monuments, but give no thought to the greater 
performance of turning the rocky hills into arable land. 

Mr Sidney Freeman suggests that another very precious element 
might have been carted along the furrowed slopes, and that is water. 
Malta has alw-ays been a dry country and the few springs that gush 
out of the rocks are only found on low ground, certainty 1 k1ow‘ the 
lower coralline limestone. In the absence of tanks, water had, certainly, 
to be carried up from the valleys below and this must have been another 
necessary but arduous task of the neolithic farmer. 

It was also essential that water should be carried to the shores of 
the harbours which had no springs in the vicinity. Ships must have 
called often at Malta, judging by forden stones such as flint, obsidian, 
and lava, which are not to be found locally, and yet freely met with 
in all Neolithic and Bronze Age stationa. The cart-tracks seen on 
the shore of St. George at Birssebbugta may have been detailed for the 
water service, for near that harbour no water is to be found except 
what was probably stored in the 35 pits cut along the shore, dose to 
the sea. 

This is the tale revealed by the modest cart-tracks that are seen 
S Miff ravines up the craggy slopes 

I have often watchM the deep winding grooves that, from the 
f by slow degrees and devious ways the first slopes 

of the Kdhha hill, to the north of the Mtarfa heights ; as soon as tS 
cart-tracks are firmly established on the hard rockv ground thev 
proored stnuffht up to attain the first heights of the 6cnjemnia hilts, 
the Nadur ndge. At this point other cart-tracks may be seen to reach 
the table-land from the south-east and the south-west. Along these 
paths millions of cart-loads of earth found their wav, rcadv to rertilizc 

denuded by 

Seen in this light the huge buildings of Hajar-Kim, Mnaidra 
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and Tanden must pale before tlic fertile terraces of Beiuemmat Naxsar, 
Waidia, Dweira, Mgar, splendid monuments of the will and the energy 
of a people who, determined to make the m<^ of the rocky land 
on which Providence lu^ cast them, with the most primitive tools 
covered the land with fertile soil, and raised the frn^t buildings of 
their type in existence to the Divinity that helped them in their 
difficult enterprise. 


Forerunners of the Romans 

by D, Randaix-MacIver 

r CE standard Roman histories, espcdally when written by authors 
who tavB an undis|i^d contempt for archaeolc^, give vety 
little idea of the civilization and development of ItJy before 
the bter days of the Republic. They arc histories of Rome but 
not of Italy. And so the reader is subconsdoualy led to suppose that 
the Romam were the most important and the most advanced people 
on the penimula, who gradually extended the benefits of their aupenor 
dviiization over a aeries of more or less barbarous neighbours. This 
is a complete inversion of the real facts. The Romans of the Republic 
were a ratlier backward people, and it was hardly before the second 
century b.c, that they could begin to rank as the equals of the Italian 
provincials in general refinement and culture. Incessantly occupied 
with the wars which were essential to their very existence, the Romans 
had no leisure, even if they po^ssed the inclination, to cultivate the 
arts and humanities. But, white the future head of the world was 
struggling for bare life, a rich Italian civUization had been bom and 
developed in the mdependenc territories which had not yet fallen under 
her sway. Before ever they came under the organizing and levelling 
domination of the central capital, Etruria, Venetia, Lombardy^ 
Riccnura had each evolved its own disdna aud very valuable lo<4l 
culture ; wWle the whole south from Naples to Brmdiat liad been 
avihzed by Corinthian and Ionic influence. Rome when she conquered 
and annexed the« terntorics in due sequence fell heir to a fully finished 
pr^uct. Italy liad been created, but not by Rome; the task that 
fdl to the Romaic was much more suited to their peculiar ahilities-^ 
they ^ to organize and administer the countiy. But it was a country 
already fully r^aimcd frra the wild, inhabited not by barbanjS 

V “f CT'? "riTOl al a very 

high gnde of avihaauon. whiet fully qualified them to educate S 
pohtical masteis. Agriculture was practiaed on a large scale ■ wealihv 
and impor^t atiea Lad edated for centuries; an ejtenaire f^i™ 
coimnerce had long been conducted both by innd and sea, not oi^ 
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with the MediterraaeaQ but with distant parts of continental Europe. 
The houses of Etruscans and Venetians, Capuans, and CuiMeans 
were full of objects of art and luxury uokno^ to the fellow citizens 
of Cato, It may be of interest therefore briefly to review the stages 
by which the making of Italy as distinct from that of the Roman state 
was achieved, and to consider who were tl\c principal peoples that 
contributed towards it, as well as to enquire whence they derived their 
origin and their culture. 

It is necessary to begin at a very early date because the permanent 
batiground of the Italian population w-as laid down several thousand 
years before Christ. We may indeed omit as of ve^ slight importance 
the poor savages who picked up a precarious living in the immeasurably 
distant ages of elephant and cave-bear. These formed only a very 
tiny proportion of the eventual population, and had no effect ivhatever 
on its progress and development. 

It is their successors in the late Stone Age who must really be 
considered for all practical purposes as the Aborigines, These nwlithic 
men ho^vever were not merely the forerunners, they ’were literally 
liie ancestors of fat more than half the Italians of Roman days, and 
even of our own time. Their origin is unquestioned ; they Iwtonged 
to a large race-family which became gradtially differen^ted in 
quaternary times in some parts of Africa north of ^e tropical belt, 
whence they spread all round the edges of the Mediterranean. Tlie 
Italian branches of this well-named'Mediterraneani ^ce* migrated 
several thousand years before Christ, and the majority made their 
way by the Straits of Gibraltar, first into Spain and then on by the 
Riinera to north and centra! Italy. Their path can !:« toced by the 
products of their settlements, which are so precisely similar along the 
whole route as to make it certain they were the work of a single race. 
It is usual to call this people the Ibero-ldgurians, which is a useful 
name as it recalls their ethnic origin and alBnities. 

The Neolithic race which entered the country at thb very remote 
period has remained undisturbed in many regions do^ to the present 
day, and has always constituted a numcri<^ majority of the whole 
Italian population. It may be remarked in passing that it was one 
of the three dements which combined to form the Roman people, and 
was probably the most durable of the three. On the east of the 
Apennines the descendants of the Neolithic men resisted all attempts 
at invasion during the Bronze and early Iron Ages ; and under the 
Roman domination continued to occupy half the Adriatic coast as well 
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as a latge part of tha motmtaioous Interior. Their mosc pofrcrful 
and important representatives are the Picencs and Sabines of the 
historians. 

In north Italy and on the west of the Apennines the Ibero- 
Ligurians were subdued, as will be seen, by invaders of wholly different 
Origin, but though dominated and ovetshadowed they alwavs remained 
a far from negligible element- South of Naples, on both sides of the 
peninsula, this same Mediterranean race has always been not only 
the principal but almost the only factor in the population. It is thought 
to h^e come in originally by a separate process of imgtation from that 
which colonized the northern half of Italy. The Neolithic men of the 
*^*^^tiubtedly of the same origin as the Ibero-Ligurians, but 
^11 ^'^IJizaiion shows many minor points of difference it is well to 
call them by a separate name. They may be termed Siculans, inasmuch 
as^ they penetrated to their ev-entual homes by way of Sicily, and were 
reiifforced from time to time by overflows from that island. But the 
^loration of southern Italy is still so imperfect and incomplete that 
theorizing is dangerous. Accordingly in the remainder of this essay 
1 s^I scar^ly speak of the south, but shall confine myself almost 
entirdy to the well-studied regions of the north and centre. 

The second great moment in the prehistory of Italy is when 
broi^ and c^per begin to affect the life and industries of the 
inhabitants. This moment synchronizes with the first waves of that 
tmnsaJpmc i^jption which eventually modified the constituent 
elemcms of the whole north and a great part of the west, but left the 
east and south untouched. 

We may iiel«t the year 2000 b.C. as a point which very nearly 
corrcfiiwnds to the date when these changes first began. This is 
^nologic^y exactly as many yearn before Julius &esar as the 
begii^ng of the twentieth century aj>. is after him. 

By B.C. not only Italy but tlie whole of central and western 
Europe had left savage^ 4 r behind and, though immeasurably inferior 
- Minor and Mesopotamia in the scale of 

Md intcfbgiblcr to the modem miod. In the several 

during which they had occupied land, caat in pnnically the same 
g~^ph.c and efin^c forms that they bear today.X S^IJSc 
peoples had made immense atrides in dcvelann..,. ‘iS‘■‘“‘■'■uc 

ati'^ “ ''p: i« whmevt^^TSr Enro^^tt ^ 

«udied. Ihey wem Iwmg m settled commul^e, which'^^isnpptS 
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a high social organization. Nomadisim had been abandoned, the 
hunting^man of the old Stone Age had either vanished or been 
conv^ed to new ways. Agriculture, the farming of stock, and the 
exercise of simple industries like pottery-making and weaving, produce 
the impression of an existence which may be called primitive but is 
by no means iin civilized. Only the dearth of mw mated a Is, itnd 
particularly of metals, seems to oondemn western Europe to stagnation 
while the eastern Mediterranean is cxpenencing its first phases of 
development. 

But already several centuries before aooo 8.C. inroads had been 
made upon the isolation of Europe, which, as they became more 
frequent, led to a transfonnation of all European lire. These were 
due to the explorado&s of prospectors from Anatolia, Crete and the 
Levant, searchmg for the metals which they had long used but required 
in larger quantities than their own countries could fumisL Their 
quest led first of all to the opening up of the copper supplies in Spain, 
and the discovery of the minei^ wealth of Hungary and Bohemia, 
The effect on Italy however was only indirert, for there is no endence 
that the mineral wealth of Tuscany was divined dll much later. As 
early as about 2400 s.c. there are indeed several instances of the 
occurrence in Italy of bronze daggers identical In type ^idth daggers 
found in Spain, Cyprus and Crete. These may have oeen brought in 
by sea'<ommerce, but the transition from the Neolithic to the Bronze 
Age in Italy was not effected by such sporadic communications. It i^'as 
due ia the main to an immigration, from the north, which constitutes 
the second great step in the formation of the population. 

The first stage of this immigration is revealed by the appearance 
of an entirely new jieople, overflowing apparently from the highlands 
of Swteerl^d. Like the Swiss Jake^wellers they made their settle¬ 
ments in villages built upon piles in shallow waters for purposes of 
defence. Gradually they extended their occupation over the whole 
chain of the Italian lakes from Maggiore to Garda, and even as far as 
the swampy regions about the Cuganean hills in Veneda. No skeletal 
remains of them have been found, but from their character and place 
of origin it seems a probable inference that the lakc-dwelicca belonged 
to the type of //ooio Ali>inus, a short dark round-headed man absolutely 
contrasting in his physical characteristics with the Mediterranean race. 

These Alpines were not suffidcntly numerous to affect the 
population exce^ only in Lombardy and Veneda, but their appearance 
in Itself makes a landmark. It is the first instance of that influx of alien 
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northern peoples which becomes a regular process in the hbtory of 
Italy, repeating itself at short intervals throughout the next four 
thousand years. Their arrival synchronked with a great change in 
external life, whether or not it actually caused the change as some 
writers maintain. 

Hitherto the Jbero-Liguiians had possessed no better material 
for their toots and weapons than flint or other stones, often most 
dejrterousiy fashioned but necessarily limited in usefulness, Now 
however in the lake-dwellinro we discover numerous weapons and 
implements of cast bronxe. They could not have been manufactured 
in Switaerlaud, which did not possess the metal ; so it is evident that 
they most have been derived, directly or indirectly, either from Spain 
by \vay of the Riviera, or else from Hungary and Bohemia. The types 
indicate that the latter was the prindp^ source. There was already 
a flourishing metal industry on the Danube, and great commercial 
routes had been opened up all over central Europe. An indication of 
some slight connexion with these is furnished by the finding of Baltic 
amber as well as of glass paste in the lake^dwetlings; but the very 
fact that such objects are so rare proves that Italy had not yet been 
brought into the full current of European commerce. This great step 
was not achieved until the next stage of transalpbe immigration. The 
lake-dwellings begin in the Chalcolithic period, die moment of transition 
from the Stone Age to tlie Metal Age, Some of them persist as late as 
looo B.C., after which they entircTy disappear and it is an unsolved 
problem what became of the inhabitants. The most probable view 
IS that they became leas amphibian in the process of time, and were 
gradually absorbed by the surrounding Ibero-Ligurians. 

The second stage of imitugration from beyond the Alps brings in a 
people of far more importance than the lake-dwellers; who were 
perhaps^ more of a curiosity than a definite link in the chain of the 
country's progress. The new movement is from the north-east 
coming directly from the Danube region, the home of the most advanced 
European culturo of that time. It sTOchronmes with the full Bronxe 
Age of central Europe, and brings Iiafy immediately into touch with all 
the cQi^erdal and industrial life that is beginning to develop there. 
The missionaries of this new civilization arc the builders of the 
Terremare in the Po valley. 

The word Tcrramara is an untranslatable piece of jargon of which 
the derivatives are very difficult to manipulate in any latiuage except 
Italian. It has been universally accepted as tiie technical term for a 
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pilc-dwelliog on dry land, in a style unknown outside Italy though it 
has certain nncrat analogies on the Danube. As being semi-fake- 
dwellers the puildcrs of the Terremare might be considered, to belong 
to the same tamily as the real lake-dwellers, but if so it was at least a 
distinct bninchj and we cannot safelv hazard any guess as to their 
racial characteristics beyond saying that they were quite different from 
those of the Mediterranean ra^. Their settlements ocaipied the 
whole valley of the Po on both sides of the river, covering therefore a 
gr^t part of the ^stem area previously colonized by the lake-dwellers. 
Without necessarily subscribing to the popular theory that the people 
of the Terremare were the direct ancestors of the Latins, I find it so 
necessary to have a manageable title for them that I shall henceforward 
refer to them here as the proto-Itaiid. 

a people of very strongly marked characteristics; 
differing in niany respects from the Ibero-Ugurians, but most of all 
in their burial practice. Whereas the aborigines always retained the 
custom of bmying their dead in the ground, the proto-Italid cremated 
and deposited the ashes in large jara. Entire cemeteries of these 
cremation-ums have been found outside their villages, built precisely 
l^e the villages themselves on^piles, which raised them some dfa ra m^ 
above the swampy ground. This contrast of burial rites serves to 
distLiigimh the mflin ciurents of ItaliMi population even as late as the 
middle Iron Age. For the Ibero-Ligurkns all the peninsula 
maintained the practice of inhumation, whereas all the northern 
invaders of whatc\*er period belonged to crernaring races- 

pilc'built dwellings of the proto-Itallci have been so often 
descriTOil that they arc well known. Only 1 feel obliged to register a 
note of warning aga^t the theory that they were laid out on the same 
plan as Ron^ etti^. Sera's very' tcUing criticisms on this point 
have never been satisfactoriiy answered : and the a^ment that this 
of planning is specifically Latin must in any case collapse 
u It can be shown that the Romans themselves teamed it from the 
Etruscans. 

The importance of the proto-Italici rests on two distinct grounds. 
In the first place they were highly skilled both in metallurgy and in 
a^mlture, ^ that their arrival must have had the effect of i^ing the 
whole ^teriaJ status of the country. And in the second place they 
^deniiy kept up a close connexion with their original home, situated 
in a densely populated and flourishing regron which contained the most 
thriving industrial centres of the day. Thereby they made, Italy the 
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terminus of branch lines connecting with the great trunk routes of 
commerce oyer Europe. It is no anachronism or exaggeration lo use 
these terms in speaking of the Bronze .\ge. One of the moat valuable 
results of comparative archaeology in the last few years has been the 
demonstratiem that, from very early times, a wdespread system of 
commercaal Intercourse existed all over the continent, from the Black 
Sea to the Atl^tic and from the Baltic to the Mediterranean. The 
second millennium u.c. was the penod of the opening up and exptora* 
tion of Europe, comparable to the opening up of India and China bv 
the western ^nations after the i^th century a.d. Metals and niateriafs 
were the objects of search, and wherever they were discovered it was 
likely that centres of indtiatry would spring up, Thus in particular 
of Hungary and the tin of Bohemia had created a^pulous 
and flourishing senes of stations along the Danube, which became the 
principal source of the Bronze Age culture of Europe. The proto- 
Italici formed the liaison betiveen the Danube and Italy, which is the 
explanation of the whole development of the Bronze Age in the latter 
country. ^ 

For it must be plainly understood that the Bronze Age culture 
of Italy is in no sense dependent upon the Mycenaean, nor directly 
derived from it. The analogy of Sicily must not mislead us. Sicily 
was unquestionably in touch with the Mycenaean world. Mycenaean 
Vises and w-capons are found in Sicilian graves and the influence of 
Aegean culture is unmistakable. But the more we study Sidiv the 
more evident it becomes that the whole development of Sicilian 
civilization 13 absolutely mdependent of Italy, Curiously enough the 

I ^ Pt^sidve dividing line. Right down into 

the full iron .Age there m a complete absence of any interpenetration 
or mterojurse between Sicily and Italy. In view of our ^^rv slicht 
knowledge of southern luly in the Bronze Age it might be rash to 
exclude all possibility that Sicily may have infiuenceif Calabria and 
Apulia m some slight degree ; but it is certain that no such influence 
penetrated into northern or central Italy ; the d^pilization of the north 
and centre at least is purely continental. With a vivid memory of all 
the loose statements tliat have been made upon this subject T feel t 
necessary to point out the incontrovertible fact that Except for a 
qui e doubtful on Gargano not so much as a sherd of Mycenae m 
potteiT 1^ ever been found between the Alps and the Gulf of Taronm 
And if the bronze weapons and implements are critically examined it 
will be found that very few reaeinblc the Mycenaean, an/thes^fov 
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geacraliy r^ote deiivatioos modified by passage through Danul^iaa 
numufa^ories. Any part of its Bronze Age culture which Tta^ did 
not derive from the Danube may be ascnheo to intercourse with Spain, 
w'hich was carried on hy way oi the Ririera, as is proved by the rock- 
drawings of Liguria. 

A certain amount of maritime trade with Sardinia is also to be 
inferred, but it was not important enough to have any far-reaching 
conseouences. Occasional objects of Aegean or Trojan origin, such as 
spiral-headed bronze pins, must have traveUed by way of the Danube ; 
as it is evident that there were no direct communications with Greece 
by sea. A few examples of amber, which could only have come fiom 
distant Jutlaiid , show that the proto-ltalici derived some little advantage 
from the thriving trade between the Baltic and the Danube. But the 
rarity of amber on Italian sites before the Iron Age suggests that the 
Terremarc were a little off the main amber route, wliich can hardly 
have been deflected over the Brenner quite so early as this. 

There is no doubt tliat the proto-ltalici were excellent bronze 
workers, who not only imported but also manufactured many weapons 
and implements. The actual moulds for casting some of these nave 
been discovered in their settlements. Certain forms of bronze daggers 
are recogiiized as specifically Italian, and these have been found on 
Bohemian sites of 1600 or 1500 b.c. Indeed some entire Bohemian 
cleposits of this date are so precisely like the Italian that it is difficult 
to say which owed most to the other. The bronze swords oF the 
Terremare, which are quite different from all the Aegean ^'pes, may 
either have been tmpot^d or manufactured locally—^it is impossible 
as yet to decide; but there is ample evidence that the proto-ltaiid 
were producers as well as importers. 

By about 1500 or 1400 B.C.,then, the manufacturing ability of this 
people, coupled with their extensive commercial relations, had produced 
a ti^orm level of material culture over the whole of Italy. There is 
little or no difierence between the bronze weapons and implements of 
the Terremare and those of Emilia,the Marche and Venetia. In Latium, 
Tuscany and Umbria few Bronze Age sites have been excavated, but 
such ^ they are the products closely resemble those of the north. 
Even in southern Italy, though thb lies outside the range of my review, 
Terramara typ^ of daggers and sickles have been found, Sicily on 
the other hand b wholly distinct, working out its own separate evolution 
with a considerable amount of help and suggestion from Mycenaean 
sources. 
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At the close of the Bronze Age then, which may be placed about 

the become a partner sharing in most of 

^ bencfitB of European commerce. She had also made a distinct 
STfSi herseU to an independent manufacturing country, if only 
on a sm^ scale. The next chaptem in the solution of the country 
deal ^th the d^efopment of its internal resources, the discovery an^ 
eiyloitation of its mtnend wealth and the consequent mov^ente 

‘^n P®Pi^**tion. These are the chapters which belong 
chtofiojogicalJy to the ceiitunes looo ux* to ioo I ? 

these in ^11 detaii m my succeeding article, but it will be usefuJ^ 
pr^are the way by a statement of the different view's as to the SdeS 
of the hon Age peoples and the causes of their distribution. ^ 
the end of the Bronze Age and the begiiming of the 
m^erous Iron Age cemeteries all over northern and c^al Jtalv 
there IS an imfortunatc gap, which leaves the solution of gome cani Jt 
problenjs std uncertain. For a period of about 
arch aeolog! cal evidence is extremely slight ■ and the actewinrc k a 
the gap by prophetic hypothesis; though attractive arc^imt whfif^ 

tion of earth-bunals may sdll be found scattered propor- 

^'"cSEir;=Ei;~i*5£;,= 

sole nCe is inhumation The mtiemri.tai-inn” unknown ; the 

cf 4. wh„ did not aWi« 

did thCT*:^cC? “ 
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proto-l^ici. These are supposed to have abandoned their 
Terrcmare for unexplained reasons, and to have proceeded on a 
wnquering march through the BoloCTCse countty and over the 
Apennines into Etruria and Latiuin. ^ley would have reached as 
33 the Alban hills, settled on the Palatine and buried their dead in 
^*^®*^* cemetery of the Forum, On this view they would be 

the mrect wcestois of the Romans, as well as the most important factor 
m the whole population of northern and central Italy, 

_ It is a very attractive theory, and there is no serious objection to 
it ^cci>t one, which is that it lam sufficient eridence to be convindng. 
There 13 no such dose connexion between the products of the early 
Iron Age centuries and those of the Terremare as to make it at aU 
necessary that the one should be derived from the other. The 
intermediate steps are lacking, and wc must await the results of 
more exploration before it can be possible to decide whether thev 
exist or not. ^ 


I have recently proposed an alternative theory, which is equally 
mrapablc of proof at the present moment, but has certain advantam^ 
and should be carefully weighed beside the other in the liffht of all 
fresh CTidcnce that may be brought to Ught in ffiture years. This is 
that the crematmg rac^ arc not direct descendants of the Terremare 
pMpl«; but are related to them by some sort of cousiiiship. inasmuch 
« they unquesoonably tome onanally from the same Country and 
behae to the sente generj t™ of tiwliaation. I suggest that,«they 
eriubu coMderable Iral di&rences in one part ofkte coumry^ 

oonadered as three or four separate na^<^ 
w^h probably t^e over the eastern Alps in several Street waves’ 
^ -ow B,c. From their distribution a littk JtTS 
vi*'i • numerate them as the Comacioes, 

VinsnovT. ““ brandies as northern and soud^ 

_r „ and the Atesuncs. 1 have chosen conventional nanus 

of geograpfue derivation n order to avoid ih« mAU.. 

^trovenqr m to foe right dlo«ti» oUribd n^Sat^. ^ 
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The Lausitz Culture 

by V. Gk)i»DON Chuob 

O N tlie condnent as ui Britain the later phases of the Bronae 

arc marked tw the spread of large cremation cemeteries generaUy 
termed umhclds. One of the several groups of urafield 
cultures in Cemrat Europe occupies such a pre-eminent position 
that it may even claim to be the parent of all the rest. It i$ known 
as the Lausitz or Lusatian culture after the area vehere it is most 
richly and tjrpically represented—a strip in eastern Sajtony and 
western Silesia. 

Here the bodies were cremated in ustrina close to the ccmeteiy, 
and the ashes, carefully purified from cinders, were enclosed in clay 
ossuaries or cinerary urns. The ossuary was closed with an invert^ 
dish, but in all early burials a hole w as carefully bored in its walls. It is 
supposed that this*aperture was intended to ^low the ghost to escape, 
and hence it has been called a ghost-hole (SeeiJmittcA). The um, with 
its cover, was buried in the ground with many accessory vases, 
presumably containing provisions for the journey into the next world. 
A barrow might be raised over the tomb, but in all cases the graves 
form regular cemeteri^. 

The distinctive mark of the Lausitz culture everywhere is the 
bt-conical ossuary (fig. i, 1015) but the accessory vases enable us to 
distinguish two successive phases in its evolution. In the earlier 
the pots are ornamented with targe conical warts or Buckeln in 
the Uter the warts disappear to make room for flutmgs or corrugations 
generally oblique but sometimes grouped in concentric semicircles. 
The older wrare too is generally reddish while the later tends to be 
dark-faced.' 


* H, Seger, ' Lanishzer-Kulnjr* in Ebert's Re^itjdkair^ cf. also 6ervinka ‘ Bshmec 
un4 MIhmi * [bid; Buditeb in ^htiuek det AJl. Viensa, 

1904 tnd Mamtut, xuc, (1^7) pp, 26n. 
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The makers of this pottery must have lived ia regular com- 
munidea; the siase cf the cemeteries implies as much. At Buch, near 
Berlin, Dr Kiekebusch* discovered one such village. It consisted of 
wc^en huts built of rough-hewn tree*trunks on the very same 
princmle as the American log-cabin. (See plate). 

The Lausitz folk were primarily fanners, for sickles and querns 
are found in the settlements and cemeteries. They possessed tame 
horses which they controlled by bits ol which only the horn rdieek 
pieces survive. But they were also metallurgists, since moulds are 
found even in the gra^'es. Perhaps they invented the socketed celt. 
The nearest approach to a transidona] form comes from Silesia ; for, 
assuming with ^phus Muller that the socketed celt was developed out 



r*. i. Vfisti tan vtxm a lAVsm cmvs fssa or wase ju ssar BAirrmt 

(bf p^nMfiA tf Dt w. t'ttoalt 

of a ftanged celt held in place by a bronze sleeve that eventually came to 
be cast in one piece with the celt, the axe-head of fig. z approximates 
to the stage preceding the final disappearance of the saeptum In anv 
case It was the Lausitz folk who first diffused the use of the socketed 


* A. Kiebebusch, DU brjtraeteitittha DvfBEch bti Btrtht. 
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celt throughout Central Europe, They seem to have been normally 
peaceable and democratic, but used bows and arrows, spcais and 
oronsse cut^-and-thrust swords. 

Economically and culturally the Lauaitz people were the tielis of 
the Aunjedtz folk who had occupied the valleys and dominated the 
trade-routes of east Central Europe in the early £rofl2c Age. A whole 
scries of intermediate forms connects the late Aunjedtz and early 
Lausitz pottery. Indeed the Lusadan cremators must have been the 
lineal dr^j cendant^ of the earlier inhumators.* * At ttie moment it is 
uncertain whether the transition took place simultaneously all over the 
eastern part of the Aunjedtz province—Silesia, Moravia and Lower 
Austria. iV'Iore probably the apecihe Lausitz culture arose first in tlie 
Lausitz and Silesia and was spread tlicncc, perhaps by conquerors, to 
the remaining regiona. It is certain that early graves with wart 
ornamented pottery are commonest in Lausitz and the immediately 
adjoining tracts of Bohemia, SUesk and Poland. But such arc not 
altogether w'antmg in Moravia and Lower Austria, 'nien in the next 
phase the Lausitz culture spread westward into Thuringia and north¬ 
wards to the Spree; the whole of Moravia b covered with umfielda 
and there and m Lower Austria they contain two-memhered fibulae 
such as were at home in central Germany. Even as far as central 
Slovakia pure Lausitz cemeterifs occur, and north Hungary was 
overrun by invaders who introduced sorted celts to replace the 
superior shaft-hole axes pretioualy used and fluted pottciy of late 
Lausitz foim. Even in Macedonia* a similar pottery appears about 
1100 n.c. in the late Mycenaean village of Vi^daroftsa in a layer of 
ashes testifying to a hostile invasion. Reminiscences of Lausitz are 
even trac^nle in the proto-geometric pottery of north Greece where 
Minted semi-circles reproduce the fluted scmi-cirdea of Silesia. 
Evidently the Lausitz folk have advanced from their little comer 
in the north to colonize all east Central Europe and even make 
raids on the Aegean 1 Obtdously too they have taken care to 
hands on the copper deposits of central Slovakia for the benefit 
of their industry. 

East of the Elbe and north of the Ipoly the Lausitz peasants 
remained the ba.sis of the population throughout the Iron Age ; elements 


* foa Kchtbofen ia Manmu, Erprizungabande iv, pp. 140 ff. 

* Keurttrjf, AtUup/anes Jtmrnal, 1927, pp. 44-59, 
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of Hailstatt culture reached them first by peaceful penetration and 
then in the tram of equestrian raiders from Illyria who inhumed 
their dead. 

There arc also traces of a Lausitz expansion westward, but here 
the record is much tangled. The hil! country of western Bohemia, 
Bavaria and Wurtei^urg* was already occupied hv virile pastoral 
tnbes interring their dead under harrows. Beside these appear 
umficlds in the late Bronac Age, clustered principally in the lowlands 
but ^nding into the Tyrol and Switzer&nd, These iimfield folk, 
hke the Uusatians, were traders and fanners, controlling the horse with 
hom-ended bits living in log cabins. And thev too were 
mtcrested in deposits of metal, indeed they were apparently the first to 
mine copper and salt in the eastern Alps, 

In some of the w^tetn cemetencs, notably near Munich and 
round Innsbruck,*^ the biconical Lausitz ossuary occurs, but it is by no 
m(^ns characteristic ; the north Alpine umfield pottery is on the whole 
dincrcrLt from that io use cast of tne ElbCj as ^re tho a'w'ordsp piiis and 
razors ; the socketed celt is rare ; the graves have a more martial aspect 
and_ are more richly furnished with metal gifts than those of Sil^a 
or Morava. We are not here dealing with a mere extension of the 
l^uflitz culti^e as there. None the less, whatever other elements were 
blended m this complex, they may well have been crystallized around 
nuclei of Lausitz antecedents. That group perhaps supplied leaders 
who wuld umte scattered bands and direct their vmed industrial 
activities. 

Now it was the nmh. .AJpiae umfield folk who synuicized the little 
^lete strung out along the shores of the Alpihe lakes into the 
flounshing induatnal vi%es of the so-called 'bel du bronze' 
Dcs^ndanis of the s^e group must have mniually brought to Enebind 
the bronze typ^ represented at Heathety Bum cave and 

RhhS?o branch of the same stoS descended the 

Rhine to Holland* wh ence some at least reached Yorkshire*. 

Ob^rbey^ ; K«fi, Di, Kultur dW in 

* RtalltieikoH, tr f Jottiiig, 

* Crawford. Ant«iuant$ Jaunvtl^ 192*. pp, jyff, 

*ilfaiuiiu, Erg^uhgaband v, pp. joff, 

* Sctfboiough. But here th*r¥ is clearir t r- 

tM Keodiick p. jg) paints out. ' crow-currant fram Central Gectnany 
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Most authore hold toihy that the Uuatte folk belonged to the 
niy^ stock wfK) have left place-names life Halbtaci» ISlle and 
H^cz (m Gaboa) containing the IHyrum root •Aa/=8alt. The pmsent 
wmer believes, howmr, that these names were left by the eouesman 
inhumatore who diffused the later (eighth centiuy 8^,) (lallstait 
^urc. But whatever racial name should be attached to ie lausitz 
folkjt IS oer^ that they pWed an important role in prehistoric Europe 
the end of the second millenmura 8,C- The difiusfon of the aocketS 
celt was not the least of their achievements. 
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Prehistoric Fortifications in Bavaria 

by Friedrich Wagner 

(Translated by J. H. S* Moore and the Editor) 

B avaria is & country that is Tery rich in prefustoric fortificadons. 
In our early histories the constniction of these is attributed almost 
^vithout exception to the Romans \ it is only the more intenaive 
study of genuine Roman work that has enabled us to distmguish 
between pre^Roman, Homan and post-Roman remains. Moreover 
other formications, which are today invisible, have been re-discovered 
by a systematic investigation of the ground. These fortifit^doiw 
were evidently not constructed regularly throughout the prehistoric 
era but appear at intervals In large numbers, from which we can read^y 
trace their erection to political causes. Two main typ^ can be distin¬ 
guished at once ; circular camps that are built on a hilltop or plateau, 
and promontory camps, built to protect the landward approaches 
of a mountain spur or of a spit of land bounded on its other sides by 
valleys or river-beds. We also find one other type, the rectangular, 
which was unknown until the late La I'iae period and survived for 
only a short time. 

So far only two camps which can with certainty be classified as 
neolithic have been found and partially excavated. Not far from 
Landau on the Isar, at a little place called Kothingeichendorf, there 
is a big circular eattliwork about i A kilometres in drciimferencc which 
lies on the steep right hand bank of the Tsar ffig. i). ^ There are two 
ditches, both of which are now completely level with the ground, 
though they can easily be traced by their dark filling of cultivated soil 
which stands out clearly against the natural yellow loam. The earth 
ihrowm out of these ditches waa originally used for the construction of 
a rampart. On the river side of the camp, where the slope is almost 
precipitous, there is no trace of cither rampart or ditches. Entrances 
had evidently been provided at several points. To the northwest w'as 
another smaller camp: here two ditches with a rampart between them 
enclosed a compound with a diameter of approximately 50 metres. 
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Gaps in the ramparts with corresponding causeways in the dilchra prO' 
vided four entrances, one at each point of the compass. At a distance 
of 12 to 15 metres from the ditches were found traces of a palisade. 
Juc^g from the large quantities of pottery found on the site, the camp 
had been inliabited by people of the Spiral-oeramic period. This form 
of camp was given up at the beginning of the late Neolithic period and 
replaced by larger ones of oval shape having a length of anyth^ up 
to 150 metres and a breadth of 100 metres. Unfortunately this 
baa not been fully examined as yet; it belongs to the Munchshofen 
group which is vridely distributed throughout soulh-eastem Bavaria 
and is very simibr to and contemporaneous with the Bscha^* * 
Jordansmiihle (Silesia) and Lengyd type.* The nuniber of dwelling 
places throws some light on the density of the population. 

The earthworks at Kothii^ichendorf, though far smaller than 
those at Urmitz, Mayen, Michelsbcrg near Untergrondjach and 
Lengyel, unquestionably belong to the same period as these great 
monuments; and, like others, they were doubtless erected to ^ard 
against the incursions of northern tribes Into the country of the 
Ribbon-ware folk. 

An example of late Neolithic work in Bavaria is furnished by 
the Altheimer type, which takes its name from a cinmlar earthwora 
near Altheim, not far from Landshut in lower Bavaria, It dianlays 
r^^r tatn aimilaritics to the pile dwellings in the Mondsee and the 
Atteisee as well as to the Rcmedctlo culture of Italy and the 
megalithic culture of the passage grav®.* Here, at Altbcim, oa in the 
foni&ed dwellings of the bpiral-ceramic people, it was only a question 
of defending a small compound. The diameter, as far as it is possible 
to measure it, is 42 metres. The three ditches are each about 2| metres 
broad, metres deep and from 7 to 10 nitres apart. Each ditch was 
originally strengthened by a rampatt and inside the inner rampart was 
a sort of palisade made of w*ood and clay. Tlie problem of entrances 
was solved in tliis way —^two causeways were left m both the outer and 
middle ditches aboui 25 metres apart, while in the inner ditch there 
was only one of considerable breadth situated about half way between 
those in the outer ditches. Very little is left of the dwellings as the 
area has been extensively ploughed, but we do know that they were 
finally destroyed in battle. 

* cf. Ebert, Aai/ZenecMi 4 tr Varg^hi^kUt vui, 3^, 

*d. H)ert, i, ii8-ao. 
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The Bronze Age was a time of quiet and peaceful dtri'clopment 
and it hj only towards the end tlmt it was disturbed by tlie incursions 
of the Urn-field people. Thdr progress through the land can easily 
be traced, by the numerous defensive works which they erected. Thdr 
circular and promontory camps arc always to be found on sites which 
possess strong natural defences. What appears to ua today only as 
a bant was 2s a nils a high, drj' wall which was made still more 
inaccessible by the provision on dther side of it of palisades and 
hurdles. The core of the wait was made of stones or sometimes 
simply of rubble. In the majority of cases there was no ditch, but 
occasionally, for better protection, there was a second wall outside 
the main one. The 'Birg* (fig. 2) on the Kochclsee in upper Bavaria 
b a splendid example of this type of camp. It is a steep and 
isolated hilltop, one side of which falls precipitously to the lake, the 
other sides being fortified by 3 system of walls. The summit is 
crowded by a small circular camp. Within the outer walls and 
inside the circular camp on the summit there are traces of dwelling 
places. The entrances, as is usual in camps of that period, are just 
gaps, tliough it would appear that by making the mm parts overlap 
at these points an entrance passage was fonned. It is sdll quite easy 
to follow the path that led throiieh these entrances up to the summit 
The gradual interminEUng of the Um-fie!d people with the native 
inhabitants produced another period of peace in which the Hallstatt 
culture reached its highest perfection. But even so defensive measures 
were not completely neglected, for, although no foreign foe threatened 
the country, it was erill a prey to the internal fights of the great war 
chiefiaina who sallied forth against each other continually and so made 
the erection of fortifications a necessity. They, too, chose places well 
fitted by nature for defence; their waifs were still built of stones placed 
one on top of the other and not bound by mortar. On the KirchberE 
at Schmahmg in Swabia post holes have been found at irregular inten^ali 
both outside and inside walls. The posts were orimnahy bound 
together by hurdle on cither side and were also anchorS to the wall 
by beams of timfer placed tbagonaliy. The hurdles were covered 
wth a gating of cby wfech acted as a proteaion against weather and 
^ , this, of CTutBc. add^ considerably to the strength of the wall. 

ditch outside evidently not continuous but a wooden paUsade 
had ^u niust We proved a fonnidable otUck. 

The Cclte, ^ they ewended the boundaries of tlieir kingdom 
either side of the Danube and the Main __ 


and the Main, were responsibl? foi^ the 
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destniction of many of the Uallscatt forts; ‘m place of them they built 
defensive works of their own which enclosed large areas* There 
is some doubt as to whether this took place ttnmedjiateiy after their 
occupation of the country or whether, as seems more probable, they 
postponed it until such time as it was forced upon them by the att^l^ 
of the Romans and Cermans. These Celtic fordiicatiDna are certainly 
the most impr^sive that remain In Bavaria from pre-Roman times. 
Some are situated on hilltops, others on flat ground, while quite a 
number are built on sites wliich had been previously occupied. They 
built either circular or promontory camps according to the configuration 
of the ground. The area endosM was usually very big, far too big for 
a small settlement, and was probably designed to afford shelter to the 
inhabitants of a whole district together ivith all their goods and chatteb. 
These Celtic citadels {ofpida) arc to be found all over Bavaria but 
the majority of them are near the Danube. We know for instance the 
promontory camp on the Statteberg, which incidentally encloses 
within its area a circular camp of the Hallstatt period, and ts probably 
the place referred to as Panodutmm in the Notitia Digmtaium, We 
tmow, too, Maochlng (Vallatum), enclosed almost completely by a 
circular except at one point where the river bed completes the 
ring of defence: this camp has a circumference of over 6 kilometres. 
Then there are the promontory camps of Gauburg lAl/amomm, near 
Kelheim, fig. 3) and the Frauenbetg (abov^e Kioster Weltenbu^ which 
was, until quite recently, wrongly id^rified as Artobrijga. %erc is 
tlie drciilar camp with two conorntric walb on the feneberg near 
Saal l^low Kclheim, the site of the camp (now vanished) on level 
ground near Sttaubing {Sorviodurum) ana the high ground near 
Pleindng (fig. 4) which b fortified. In Passau the Celtic wall of 
Boiodurum, which had been broken down, was discovered below the 
late Roman wail * 

In choosing sites some attention was evidently paid to ease of 
coimmmications in addition to suitability for defence and, ut the case 
of AlkimoenniR, industrial requirements undoubtedly played some 
part. There the Celtic town lay at the foot of a fortified hill and tliis 
position was eho^ on account of tlie presence on the heights of the 
Jura of iron which Vt’as mined by the inhabitants. There >3 sdll 
abundant evidence to be found of their industrial activity. 'Hie 
fortifications which crowned the spit of land falling ah^ty to the 

* Rdnecke, Gtnuuiia, ai (1919), 58. 
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Danube and the AltmQhl on either side formed the acropolis of the 
city which was laid out in the valley. On the eastern ena of the hilt 
was the fir^ rampart, part of which ts today in ruins, and part of which 
remains as it was rebuilt at the time of the Hungarian invasion in the 
tenth oentury- 

The two ramparts on the western end of the hill begin on tlie steep 
bank of the Danube and run to the bank of the AltmOhlj making full 
use the whole wny of the existing contours of the land. In length 
they are respectively laoo and 4000 metres. The ditches do not 
appear to have been 'dug very thoroughly. At the back of the hill and 
in the valley of the AltmUhf can add be seen the entrances, some of 
which arc well preserved. As usual in Celtic works, they are 
protected by recurved waUing. There can be no doubt that the 
outer wall was built to protect the mining area. 

Close to this camp b another smaller camp on the right bank of 
the Danube above the Kioster Weltenburg. Here again we have three 
walls pmtecttng a promonto^ aite. The inner waS of the three was 
greatly increased in height in Hun^bn times, when a mortar-built 
wall, towers and a ditch were all added. 

With regard to constructional details of the Celtic wall, it is 
into rating to note many eMmplcs in Bavaria of the mums Gallicus 
mentioned by Caesar. But indeed all the Celtic and pre-Roman 
walls of Bavaria need much more careful study than they imve yet 
received. 

Peculiar to the late Celtic period are the so-called rectangular 
earthworks/ all of which are distingubhed by the uniformity of 
their construction and their clearly marked area of distribution. 
Archaralogbts of the nineteenth century attributed them without 
exception to the Romans, and, in conse<]ucnce, came to very sw'ccping 
conclusions concerning the occupation of soutiiem Germany by the 
Romans, but more careful comparison with genuine Roman camps 
has shown these theories to be untenable. Rectangular earthworlis 
Iiave been found over tiie area bounded by the Alps,tiic SchwarzwaJd 
the ^/fain, the Bohmeiwald and the Inn, Indeea there are over two 
hmtdf^ known b that territory although they are not evenly dbtributed 
throughout it, far more being fo^ in the south than in the north. 

In most of them one side is from 80 to loo metres long t but 
the sides are not of the same length. Outside is a ditch of v^haped 

* Ronedte, iJp VorgtvhkJitsfrmnd, 1-u (igsti-i), 3^4^ 
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construction from which the soil wss removed to form the rampart. 
The angles at the four comers are very sharply defined^ quite 
contrary to Romait practice, where the conierB are alwa^ rounded off. 
As a result of the earth being thrown up from two directions at the 
comers, the bank is nattily higher there than elsewhere. There was 
only one entrance, ivhtch was sttuated in the centre of one side and 
consisted simply of a breach in the rampsrt. 

Excavations undertaken in Wiirtenibcrg, where many of these 
rectangular earthworks were examined, show* that the entrance was 
paved and was flanked by two rcFWS, each consisting of three strong 
wooden posts, which may have carried wooden super^stnictures such 
as towers or gatehouses, or may only have served to pve additionsJ 
support to the ends of the walls. The ditch runs straight past the 
entrance and was probably spanned by a wooden bridge. As far 
as it is possible to esttmate them, the height of the wall and the depth 
of the ditch must both have been about two metres. 

Variations from the normal are encountered even' now and then ; 
one side for instance is occasionally not in one strai^t line, with the 
^uh that the camp appears to be five-sided, or the length of one side 
is greater or smaller than Its corresponding side. At Gerichtstetten 
in Baden’ it Is uncertain whether the camped three entrances in the 
first place or whether two more wide entrances were added at a later 
date. 

In some cases the camp is placed inside a surtounding wall. 
Two big rectangular earthworks of this type can be seen at Deisenhofen, 
south of Munich (figs. 5 and 6). The most easterly of the two (fig, 5), 
is built inside a much bii^er rectangular earthwork with sides about 
coo metres long, it haa an entrance on the eastern side, and is so 
built that its western wall coincides with that of the larger earthwork 
which surrounds it. llw western camp has another earthwork thrown 
out 10 protect it i this is four-sided and is actually wider than the 
camo ittelf. In each case the entrance is on the south side. On the 
north side a djwp, ravine and a small valley provide addidonal 
natural protection. This double camp Is again enclosed by a large 
rectangular earthwork which is about 450 metres broad and 
metres long, with one entrance on the south side. Not far from 
dus entrance the Roman road from Salsburg [Juvavum) to Augsburg 

f und Vsa^ 
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VindeUatm) has pierced the ramparts and cuts off the south¬ 
west comer of the area, thua proving conclusively that the earthwork 
belongs to the pre-Roman period. It is worth noting that in both 
cases the measurements of the inner ramparts and ditches are greater 
than those of the outer. 

At Gennach in Swabia there is a rectangular camp with outer 
defences in the fonn of a semicircle, while at Sallach in lower Bavaria, 
where there is a double camp, the inner and outer fortifications are 
joined by ditches and ramparts. 

The interiors of these rectangular camps have only rarely been 
excavated and no signs of dwelling places or continuous occupadon 

have been found. Strangely 
enough, most of the objects re¬ 
covered were found in the comers. 
On the evidence of these finds 
however we can assign all these 
camps without hesitation to the late 
I^a T^ne culture of the last ca^n- 
tury H.c. Contrary to the usual 
pre-Roman custom, very little use 
ts made of natural features for 
defence, and most of the camps 
are either on level ground, on a 
gentle slope, or at the foot of a 
small hill; sometimes a camp will 
s ■?* ■ . Ijc found completely isolat^, at 

f ■ ■ w rtrfa other times a large number wUI be 

Fu j. BAHT nwQH K i«sar DESBKnono). fottud quite dose together. In 
ePTEJi BAVAiuA sirnUarily of outline 

with Roman camps one would suppose that the Celts were familiar 
with these. 

The puroosc for which they were built has been variously 
explained. If we consider their outline (compared with that of the 
Roman military camp), thm size and construction, thdr measurements, 
the period of warlike activi^ In which they were built and the fact 
that practically no remains of permanent habitation have been found 
inside^ ^cm, we should feel bound to assume that they were planned 
for military use.* On the other hand, in view of the poor strategic 

' Benu, Fwidbmeht* aus Sfheeben, H, f, UJ (1936), Ai-70. 
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positions in which they are often placed, the inadequate protectioa 
that they would afford against a detennined attack^ and their abundance 
in certain districts, they can have had but little military value. We 
should feel more incti^ to regard them merely as defended Celtic 
com^unds. 

Unless We should make some entirely fresh dbeoyety through 
fiirther excavation, the difficulty erf deddi^ between these opinions 
wUl remain. We are at least safe in assuming dtat their construction 
and the military events of the time were not unoonnccted, thou^ 
we do not know whether we should attribute their origin to the 
camp ai gn of Atiovistus or to the conquest ol South Germany by the 
Romans, and the incursion of the Germanic hordes from the North. 
Their complete absence in Celttc-Noric territoiy would thus be 
explained. The sparsity of cultural ^remains would tend to show that) 
they were not permanently occupied, and they probably^ served as 
refuges in »Tne« of trouble to the inhabitants of neighbouring villages 
or ljuge estates. 

Possibly it would help us to solve the problem if we toew the 
rdationship between the rectangular camps and the big Celtic towns. 
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The Discoveries at Ur, and the seniority of 
Sumerian civilization 

by H. R. Hall 

T he British Museum, jointly with the University Museum of 
Philaddphia, is carrying out at Ur * of the Chaldees ’ what is 
now, since a slower pace ^ set in with the work of Evans at 
^ossos, the most important British archaeolomcal excavation. Not hin g 
like the recent tiiscoveries at Ur has indeed been seen in a European 
museum since the appearan^ of SchUemann's finds at Mycenae, and 
no such rich find of gold objects has been made since the discoveiy of 
the wealth of Tutankhamon. Like Mycenae and Knossos, Mr 
Woolley’s discoveries tell the archaeologist a very great deal that he did 
not know before. They may justly be daimed as the most important 
work of the kind now being carried on by any British or American 
museum or society, whether singly or jointly. The personnel is now 
wholly Bri^h, but Philadelphia pays h^ the piper and calls half die 
tune. Tim ‘ fifty-fifty ’ relation of absolute parity between the two 
museunia is as it should be, and the two nations are to be congratulated 
on their harmonious partnership in the most important archaeolorical 
excavation in the world. 1 stress this for I do not think that the weat 
importance of Mr Woolley’s finds is sufficiently rcalixed. Not merelv 
they contain a lot of gold, as they do (and since gold of itself 
doth attrart a Joumalist, this fact has received some pubhc attentionV 
but tecause they tell us so much that is new, which Tutankhamon for 

Sl ^ appreciated now that 

Mr Woolley s first provisional pubheation of this year’s (1027) finds has 

append in the January (1928) number of the Antiquaries* jouma! to 
which I must refer my readers for detail. The finl themselves w-erc 
on view for SIX months this year in the British Museum, time 
enough for dl ^ose interested in such matters to have made themselves 
fai^ with the bi^t ’ scoop’that any archaeologist has made since 
Carter found Tutajffiiamon, or Evans Knossos. I cannot caU to mind 

any foreign work that equals it. The Swedes recently at Dcndra 
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THE DISCOVERIES AT UR 


/Mideia), the Gennana before the w’ar at Qala * * Sber<iat (.\ehur), may 
run it dose in inierest and intrinsic value of finds, but are only 
runners-up. The great discovery this year of the tombs of Meskalamdug 
and Shubad, with their fuller treasure of gold, still more accentuates 
the value of the Ur excavations. , 

What Woolley and his helpers discowred last acason ts a necropolis 
of early graves, of three different periods, in three supcrmiposed strata. 
This was found within the later femewor wail of the temple, but was no 
doubt originally outside the tem^nos, which was enlarged. The highest 
graves are of the time of the Akkadian Saigonide kings (c. 2700-26^ 
B.c.V ; the second series is of the first dynasty of Ur ftf, jioo-aow b.c.) j 
Mr Woolley dates the tombs ‘between 3200, or rather earlier, pd 
3100 B.c. '; the third, and low'est series, in Mr Woolley s ojitmon, 
dates well before the first dynasty, and is to be assigned the provisional 

date of 3500 B.C. ^ . LI- 

The most interesting graves arc of course the lowest^ as bejonging, 

on Mr Woolley’s shevwng, to a period previou^y unknown from 
contemporary remains except some few of inters t^ brougm to 

tight recently by the Oxford and Chicago joint expedition ol Prof, 
llngdon and Mr Mackay at Kish .* The iirat dynasty we ^dy luiew 
from the contemporary temple-remains at al-‘Ubaid, dtscove^ by 
myself and Woolley, and recently published by us.* Graves of the time 
were found there by Woollev. but those at Ur have far transcended 
these in interest and m wealth. For they are the graves of the kingiy 
family of Ur itself, of the chiefs of the city at its p-hest of 

civilbtation and power, their relatives and their retainere. And they 
have proved almost to rival the shaft-graves of Mycenae, m their w^th 
of goW, dcctrutn, and silver, besides semi-precious stones such as Ipis 
laauli and cametian. Also the art shewn m the use of the^ maten^s 
for iTiakijig the gravie-goods of the dead royalties pid their Cncods^ has 
been a revelation to us. Mr WooUcy, on his reading of the evidence of 
stratification of the site, considers these treasures to belong to a penoU 
anterior to the dynasty. Their style, on the other hand, not 
ft^gm go archaic as th^t of the objects from K-ishj and it may ell prove 
that they belong merely to the beginning of the dynasty, and so are not 
older than, at the very earliest, c. izoo n.c* enough * the one 

object that does not look very archaic, and might well be contemporary 

I Lingdou, Kith (1924). 

* Hall and Woolky. Ai-'Vbaid <1^7): review in ANTiQumr. i. 
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with early Kiah^ namely the relief (fig, i) depicting a chariot drawn by 
onogryphs (?),* ia distinctly stated by ^Ir Woolley to belong probably to 
Ae second series of graves. Clearly wc are not yet Buffidendy instructed 
in the development of an at this early time to m able to dogmatize as to 
the succession of stj’les: we must wait for fixrther information. It 
would not be surpnaing if Mr Woolley's date for the oldest graves 
proved to be too early by two or three centuries ; but, on the other 
hand, he may prove to be perfectly right. We can at any rate say with 
approximate certainty that they are not older than 3500 or later than 
3000 B.C., and that their date may prove cventuaJly to lie midway 
between the two, or a century later, but on this point wc have yet 
no certainty. ^ 

If dm were so, Ur 1 and n would both etjuate with the first dynasty 
and the immediately succeeding period, from c, 3200 to c. 2800 b.c!, 
and we should have to explain certain phenomena of stratification (a 
blank stratum between Ur i and u), and of the development of pottery 
in Ur n, Kish, and al*‘Ubaid, differently from Mr Woolley, The first 
word on the subject lies obviously with the excavator ancl it is to his 
conduBiona, formed on the spot, that first consideration and respect 
must be given, though modifications from the point of view of the 
philological and artistic critic must be expected and may or may not 
j^tify tliemselves. Provisionally we will assume with Mr WooUev 
therefore that c, 3500-3200 b.C. is the date of the tombs of Ur i or Ur 4 * 
the latter is perhaps the safest designation, as Mr Woolley may yet find 
something much older than the oldest of the three cemeteries 

What are the characteristics of the graves of this most' andent 
Surae^ necropolis of the histoncal period and what do tlicy contain ? 
Mr Woolley telb us that m the two older cemeteries, Ur a and b fthe 
latter is supentnposed on the former) two styles of burial were in use ‘ 
(a) latmx-bunals, m which the body was either laid in a cUv coffin or 
was placed on the ground and covered over with an inverted clay cofiin 
and (b) mhuraanon ; ' the body was wrapped up in matting and laid 
at the Imttom of a grave-shaft itself lined ^rith maS ; the oSines were 
placed beside it, and another piece of matting was spread over theVhoie 
and the earth was thrown back mto the shaft. are the tw^main 

• I do nor sW Mr Wwlley'* belief that thi* animaU aie linn. *rk t. 
feel Mill cbw, cer^nly, hut their hindriuirteis juid taiU axe qf^sses* 

nobody ever hw k bon with j sweeping, bushy t«I like tliai A ’ 

m u.,. s I,' 
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types; but in the middle and the later peiioda there were introduced 
certain modifications of them. Thus Instead of the mat-lined shaft 
we find occasionally a "wicker-work coflSn, the sides made of noirnal 
matting supported bj; upriahts or ribs of stout with^, or more solidly 
conatmeted of split withies uke a modem hurdle, and instead of the clay 
bmax there were in two cases regular wooden coffins. Obviously such 
modifications bridge the gap between the two main types, and it would 
be hard to decide whether the coffin of withies belonp rather to the 
inhumation class, because of its material, or to the Eirnax class, on 
account of its shape ; but generally spiking we may say that throughout 
the period 3500 to a6oo b,c. there existed these two contemporary and 
difierem fonna of bunalx It is curious that whereas ^ day larnax 
must have been a more expensive thing than the plain pie<» of matting 
and might therefore be expected to connote a ncher burid, the facts 
were the reverse ; in only two cases was a larnax accompanied by really 
good and numerous objects, and all our best discoveries were in 
connexion with the inhumation graves 

Mr Woolley thinks that he noted signs of partial cremation in the 
older graves; ' as a rule only the head been burnt, and in some cases 
tite fire has been made outside the grave proper and the bones have not 
been so much as scorched: this is really but a ritual survival of an older 
cremation practice \ The German excavators thought Uiey had noted 
something of the sort in the necropoJes of Zurghul and Famh : it will 
be interesting to ace if the observation is confinned by later finds. 
Generally other explanations than an attempted cremation-rite _ are 
preferred for partial burnings or apparent burnings of this kind. 
Certainly m later days the pracdoe was entirely unknown, as it was 
alivays in Egypt, 

^ the oldest graves inhumation is much commoner than larnax- 
burial. The bones were in very bad condition, but, when they could be 
diatinguUhed, in both types of buria! the legs were strongly flexed and 
the hands brought up to the face, without regular orientation. Clay 
figurines may have b^n placed in the graves, Urge pots were disposed 
around them, and large model boats made of cl^ and mixed with 
bitumen and chopped straw charged with cargoes of small pots, tvhich 
remind us strongly of the mode! funerary boats of Egypt, were placed 
near the body at the bonom of the grave-shaft. The pottery vessels 
placed round the grave are all and unpainted ; the most 


•Woolley, {Jm, viu, 5. 6. 
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typ® offering-table with shallow bowl oji a hollow 

cylindncal stem splayed mit at the foot, and adorned with incised 
parents and sometfines triangular holes. Stone vases of steatite »nd 
alabaster m common, and the shapes of the latter often closely 
resemble fcgypii^ types of the Old JCingdom, espedallv tlic plain 
cyunancai form (ng. 2). Copper bowls and small cauldrons were found, 
and or copper and silver of a form derived from a shell. 

Probably it is the metal-work that attracts most attention in the 
objcca recovered from these graves. The golden ^tui or ‘ vanity-case^ 
with _it8 ear-pick, hcad-scratcher, and tweeters (fig. 4), is paralleled 
by others in silver and copper: in some, the case was of copper covered 
with leather. Ite decoration of fine running spirals in paire and of 
w^ags IS inost important in the history of art. At present it is the 
f^ion to denve the Aegesm and Egyptian spirals exclusively from 
Dmuhian and Bta<± Castle sources, from Butmir or from Cuemeni ; • 
but this find at Ur brmp us back again to the older explanation of an 
ongin m gold vn re-work such as we see at Troy ii and was assumed 
to be of Asiatic ongin. Is Cucuteni i as old as Ur a ? The golden 
^gger (fig. 6). r^ently nubhshed in colour by the iUustraied Lndm 

K^V is*" ?, rivals in gold and copper from 

MeskaJ^dug as remarkable as the gold and irin daggers 
from th^orab of 1 utankhamon, and is at least 1500 years older^n 

(fig- 7). =>nd bnU«d”fiE 5),^ 

«o^erfu)l, Snely yadt. And tk ain-axe in aoclcted. k »f» ^ 
Other copper ax^ of the same form, and stiver and copper axehcads of 
another t^ (fig, 9) somewhat like a pick, with a curved lower 



ung, like the dcc^ iai.cnhS'' 

npplied to them. 'Fhen there is the ieiielleiv Ae hSTi 

»UYer,Upi.,endctimelientfig.S). TheTOofsIL-and 

*Bni. Miu, Qmarlirty, tgay, pi. xa, 

* ChJIde, 0/ Euf(ipfa» Crtflisation d 1*7 < Vnnx.i.c-_ c . 

t^tl^ of thf Star Bait, iu, 116 ff. The dccorttwp oVthe 
the bronxe exeheei with pick in form of e auiiher i " .*** 

(ChjubwiMUX, .tf/w, Fond. ffo/J which (f ^ ^*'*'** 

^ Sec ebo ajjiiKf.yownr., viii, pi. 
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more common than in Egypt, as was to be expected from the fact 
that both these materials were more ^ily accessible to the Babylonians 
than to the Egyptians : Egyptian silver most always ha\'e come from 
Asia Minor and lapis from Persia, As early as 3000 b.c* silver was 
not known to the Egyptians, though tapis was. The goldwork of the^ 
Sumerian necklaces is very fine ; the gold beads arc often worked tn 
raised spirals that remind us of Greek work, while the general /ffrier of 
the jewellery is extraordinarily reminiscent of the Egyptian jewellery 
of the twelfth dynasty from Lisht and Dashur. There is however no 
inlay tn gold of the Egyptian and Minoan character, but coloured 
ivory and stone were patterned toother as we sec in the remarkable 
^miing-board (ti. gooo), and inlay of this kind we know at the time in tire 
eyes of figures of men (fig. 3) arid animals. The working of the stone 
beads is extremely good, those of lapis being especially fine. And their 
arrangement is tasteful, generally speaking, and such as a twelfth 
dynasty Egyptian would have approved, though it must be confessed 
there are others that he certainly ‘ would not have been seen dead with,' 
These are set of extraordinarily large beads of gold, lapis, and i^mclian, 
of Brobdignagtan and tasteless proportions such as no Egyptian could 
have tolerated ! These beads are among the more astonishing products 
of this period, and it is hard to believe that they really are, many of 
cbem, as old as the early Sumerian period. Yet the evidence is cpiite 
conclusive on that point. They are at least as old as 3000 b.c. The 
twelfth dynasty Egyptian necklaces with which we have compared them 
are a thousand years younger, Very remarkable b the gold chain-work. 
An iimtadon chain of the some kind is a curious develcmment. But the 
graire-omaments the most unexpected, perhaps, arc the gold diadems, 
of which the larger belongs to the second, or mid^e cemetery. It has 
rather roughly outlined fibres on it of men and animals. Here wc have 
the prototype of the gold diadems of Mycenae. .And other such 
diadems, and gold maslw, ag^ like Mycenae, which have been found 
in Ass^yria, and have been crated to the Parthian period, arc shewn by 
thb discovery to be probably much older. 

An extraordinary little bibelot of gold is an amulet in the form of a 
sitting bull, only 16.5 mm. high. What b remarkable about him is that 
he has a little fake beard originally tied on with string I Mr Woolley gives 
a very possible religious explanation of thb appends^, but xvhat interests 
us more here is the wonderful workmanship of thb little example of 
the goldsmith's art: ' the body b somewhat summarily rendered, but 
upon the head no pains have been spared. Equatfy remarkable b 
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^ amulets found, repttsenting 

Utenstlsj such as spouted irises and lamps, were made of stlv#»r «« 
well as copper. A beautiful little lamp of silver in the fom 
spouted iS fluted and ^graved, « ft belongs to the earIies?^nod 

Setr 

charactenstic of the Sargonide or Akkadian period. 

unconnected with the cemetcrv, was that of^ rectanviifar at^iT^ ^ ^r^t 

steatite with a figure of a bulf en^vS 

type and style as the * Indo-Sumerian ’ seaiTfound 
Sind and liarappk in the Puiitah bin witJ. ^ r.* .J. m 

Ifidian iDMrip^oo. This ciiiihi the maner ™ “ 

SOOT B.C. between India and Mesopotamia (probabtrb^^? ^ 

It 18 obvious that Mr WooUev'ii U rtn« ir .l ” ^ sea), 
discoveries. Luck, comldncd with skill “rehaeological 

unponan, msults. When I 6n.t fegm wirkIt Ur in 
dream of the possibility of such dis^vcries a la ^ohfSs ^ ^ ^ 
ht-ncom^isonswhic^atoncespri^mTCa^^^^ For the 

finds at Mycenae, and secondly Pefes at tK ® 

Epptian Abydos. The graves and Their r^c£ J 

Mycenae, while the general fades t\( r™; ^ ^ ^ u» of 

of those at Umm al-Vab/SL of rcminiBcent 

oldest kings of Egj^pt at .Abydoaf And as of the 

comparison is thf mon: peSm .u! M'*? !»*”<• cm, this 

Babylonia, are more or le£ of the same S^^And^hT^'^i* 
to the s^ in the development of *c civiUan^in.f^ • 
wuntnes. Comparivm betw4on the two is lhe«d“^'“P««i« 
nd IS important tn view’ of the debatable' ^ '^tercsting, 

Eg>*ptaii or the Sumerian is the older culture the 

may some Ught on this quesfion! ' 

bet^en tw'o cultures in*Lhr^i^lT^s£ o'f^ ^ Probable enough 
notlung. but actual resemblanees in deSi su^bP™*' 

such as the cstranrdinarily 
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close resemblance of the cylindrical alabaster vases from Ur to those of 
the first Egyptian dynasty from Abydoa, '^e analogous ^ of boats 
in the funeral goods I would not press, as in both countries the boat 
was in continual use and would easily be modelled for funerary 
purposes r boats are ctjually characteristic of both countries and there 
IS no resemblance betvi'een the two types of boats, the Babylonian 
being of the high-prow*ed and lugh'‘Stemed iif/few type sutl charac^r- 
istic of the Two Rivers, the Egyptian of the i^ual Nilotic type. But 
the striking similarity of the alabaster vases in both lands takes its 
place alongside three other pieces of evidence that hav*e often been 
quoted as proofs of early connexion between Egypt and Sumer: the 
pear-shaped stone maceheads. the cylitider-seal, and the crenclJated 
or panelled brick wall. Oddly, this macehead does not occur among 
these finds at Ur, It has been noted that most of the things in which 
archaic Egvptian culture so definitely resembles the^ Sumenan are 
things that are at home and are permanent in Babylonia but in Egypt 
are not precisely epbemciat but at any rate irnpermanent. They wCTe 
not at home in Egypt and they died out there comp^nvely early. 
This is so in the cases of the panelled wall, the cylmder-scai, the 
macchcad (though its hieroglyphed shape continued in the ttTitmg), 
and. to quote another instance, the treatment of the head ot tne 
lion, whi^ in fust dynasty Egypt shewed the truculent visage aM 
grinning teeth that we also see in Sumerian Babylonia, and remain^ 
always characteristic of Mesopotamian art till the end, whereas in 
Efnpt it had been abandoned as early as the time of the Pyra^d- 
builders for the typical Egyptian lion-face, with its dosed lips and air 
of silent majesty, and never reappeared there nil late Saite tunes, 
when Assyro-Persian. influence brought it back. ^ This ^ certainly 
looks as if these early resemblances in Egypt to Sumerian ^tisnc tnuts 
were not coincidences, and were in fact borrowings from Babylonia by 
S;vpt, where they were not at home, and where they soon died out. 
We see then that there is a probability tliat early Egypt bonowed froni 
fi^hyioniaf or from a comrooii soui'oe %vhich was also the ongm ot 
Babylonian art, whereas Babylonia borrowed little or nothing iToia. 
Egypt, The resemblance of the processions of animals in relief on 
Sumerian stone vases to those on Egyptian * polettes * of the proto- 
dj'naatic period is strikii^, but we do not know whether the one s^l® 
was iinitated from the other or whether a common, origin elsewhere 
is not more probable. The monkeys in early Sumerian art may be ^ 
probably of Indian as of Egyptian origin. In feet we see no specifically 
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Egyptian traits in Babylonian art from first to last. And tbb would 
seem to argue the chronological priority of Babylonian art. 

Now when we compare the r<»ule9 of the Ur excavations with 
those at Abydos we arc struck with the impression of more developed 
culture and art that the former give. First of afl we note that according 
to Mr Woolley the potter's wheel was known to the Ur potter, while to 
the first dynasty Egyptian it was not. It had not yet reached lum. 
The Sumerian superiority is veiy noticeable in the necklaces of gold, 
camelxan, and lapis beacls, in the silver bunps^ and above alt in the 
weapons. The superiority of the Babylonian jeweller t$ marked at this 
time, in spite of the occurrence of fine combinations of gold and stones 
at Abydos. But that of the weapon-smith is crushing. If these two 
cultures were roughly contemporary, the Babylonian had developed the 
manufacture of me^ weapons to a pitch wiiich the Egyptian was 
nowhere near attaining. We have only to compare the gold and copper 
daggers and above all the electnim atke-axe and lancehead from Ur with 
first dynasty Egyptian weapons to be convinced of this superiority at 
once. Not only aid the Egyptians at this time not produce any swords 
or dapsers^ that we know of like this, or anything approaching an 
equality with the Sumerian axehcad, but they never did produce 
anytlui^ so good as the haftmg of the axebead. The Sumerian had 
just invented the socketed axehcad, and we see what a b^uttful 
w'eapon he had made, not only in the electnim adze-oxe, but also in 
the silver and copper axes discovered. The Egyptians now were 
using copper axeheada or billheads of simple round^ form, stuck into 
the haft, with no notian of a socket. The Sumerian haft was very lie 
the later Egyptian, with its slightly curved line, and this form may have 
been adooted later by the Egj-ptiaiis, but for some reason thev never 
adopted the socket, though they must have known of it. Even when a 
thouMnd years later they developed their own axehcad into a more 
Mn-iceable hatchet-shaped form, with a blade more formidable for 
fightme than were the two early Babylonian forms, they never took over 
the s^ket for the axe, though they early adopted the socketed spearhead 
which the Babylonians had not yet invented in the early penod We 
do not know why the Egyptians would have none of die socketed 
axehead, but they ^ways preferred their axeheail thrust through tS 
haft and Iwund to it by leather thongs. It may perhaps havl bee^ 
just as efficient«the socketed head. But mechamaiS^ « JL primi^ 
whereas the anaent Eabylomim invention, which spread every^h^JJ elS 
m the world, was a great step in advance. And it £ the linesTThe 
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of the Sumerian weapons, that strike us as so greatly superior to that 
of the supposedly coatemporary Egyptian weapons. 

laying weapons again we see in the spouted jug a Sumerian 
superiority over Egypt. The Sumerian must nave invented the spout, 
which we also see commonly in their pottery at this time, but which 
is absent normally fkim Egyptian vase^making in metal or pottery until 
the Pyramid-period, although foret^ imported ^*a$es (from Syria) with 
a spout are found in late predi'nastic Egyptian graves. 

I baxT not space in which to elaborate this theme of the greater 
superiority of the Sumerian culture over the Egyptian contemporary 
civilization, if they were contemporaries. It is krgely a matter of the 

g eneral Impression that study of the two cultures gives. And if the 
^ uincrtan was the superiort and they w'cre contemporary, the conclusion 
Inevitably forms itself that the Sumerian was the older of the two, the 
senior culture, from which junior borrowed, whereas the senior 
borrowed nothing from the junior. 

The impression of geneTal contemporaneity is definite. Both 
cultures shew a general rcBemblance in their works of art, they arc 
obviously roughly at the same stage of development, they use the same 
materials and arnve more or less at the same results. And any observer 
would say that they ought to be more or less contemporarv, that they 
look as if they were the parallel result of nascent civilizations such ^ 
would be expected in two peoples developing in more or less the same 
region of the wwld at more or less the same time. And this anart from 
any ^estion of actual borrowing. ^ 

How far can we ascertain their respective dates ? The date of c 
3100-2900 B.C. (earnest possible 3200) for the first dynasty of Ur is that 
n^ gently aerated as the result of the critical work on the subject 
of ^ylomaii chronology carried out by a number of scholars 
reiitforccd by the astronoimcal researches of Prof. Fotheringham • 
This takes IB back to roughly about 2700 b.c. for the great king of Erech 
^ugalwiggisi. the p^coeasor of the famous kings SargonrUniraus 
Mamitusu Naram-Sm and Sargam-sarri of the dynasty of Akkad’ 

the date of which falls betweeii 2700 and 2500. This pute the earlier 
patem of L^icash from Unikaitiria - 1 1 . .. . . 


* Summed up in Eduard Mcytr'ft recent book IH* a//#., .- .i . , - 

Sahylomnu, Aayrinu, taut AgyfUia (1928), Wwe Cfinmotogit 
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comes the first dynas^ of Ur. So far ss Egrat is concerned Prof. 
Meyer revises his previous conclusions in the li^t of new evidence, and 
reduces the date of Menes and the beginning of the first dynasty from 
about 3400-3315 to 3197 (roughly 3200) b.c. The third dynasty will 
then have begun about b.C,, die sixth about 2424; and the end of 
the eighth, at the close of the 955 years wliich is stated in the Turin 
Papyrus to have been the sum of die kings of the Old Kingdom, is 
placed about 2242, leaving 242 years tilt the beginning of the twelfth 
dynasty about 200011.C., on the authority of the well-known Sothtc date 
for that dynasty. This date is novr generally accepted. 1 have myself 
suggested that owing to the extremely short period it allows betwt^a 
the end of the tv'clfth and the beginning of the eighteenth dynasty 
(c. 1788-1580 there may have been a mistake or some kind as to 
this Sothic date: the calculations of Nickliti* would take it back about 
yo years, and if such a discrepancy in the calculations of the astronomers 
13 possible, it is not incredible that the m'clfth dynasty may have to be 
put back even further, but not more than 200 years earlier.** I fuUy 
accept Prof, Meyer's revised conclusions as to the dates of the Old 
Kingdom, so that the earliest possible date for Menes may be taken as 
not 3600 but 3400 B.C., and the latest as 3200. The cdculaUons of 
Borc^ardt based on consideration of the Palermo Stone which would 
take Menes back a thousand years, have been proved erroneous by Peet 
and Meyer, and Prof, Sir Flinders Petrie’s proposal to take back the 
twelfth dynasty a whole Sothic period (1460 years) earlier, and so bring 
Menes to about 5000 b.c., is gener^ly regarded as impossible of 
acceptance. For one tiling, it would m^e nonsense of Cretan 
archaeology, as well as totally disagreeing with the Babylonian evidence. 
We cannot settle Egyptian chronology on Egyptian evidence alone \ 
the three archaeologies are so intenvoven now that their chronologies 
have to be considered together, and the two othem unite in tlirowing 
out Petrie’s Egyptian dates. We may then take the date of the first 
dynasty as about 3400-3200, or equally possibly, if the Sot^c date is 
incon^vertible, alMUt 3200-3000 b,c. That is to say, if Meyer’s 
date is accepted, the first Egyptian dyitas^ and the first dynasty of 
Ur were roughly contemporary, and if Mr Woolley's contention is 
correct—tlMt Ur a back to 3500—the oldest and richest graves 

of Ur, which have yielded such wonderful results, are, if Meyer is 


*T. Nicldin. Thr Or^nt tht Egyptian Ytat {Ctaaual Rctiem^, 1900, PP- 

H, R. Hall, Andmt fiiitt/Fy of the Sear Eoit, p. ij j CamAr. Attc. //('if. i, p. f6y, 
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ri^t, older thm, or if my suggestion has anything in it, contempomry 
With the first Egyptian dynasty. 

We have seen that Ur a> wnh its superior ceramic and metallurgical 
trchmque, seems to shew us a culture more highly developed than that 
of the first Egyptian dynasty, though closely analogous to it If this 
^p^on IS justed by the facta, its development must go back 
furto than that of the contemporary Egyptian culture, and it must be 
the older of the two. Also the fact that the Egyptians of the firat 
dynasty seem to lave borrowed certain dements of culture from 
Babylonia, which afterw^da died out in Egypt, goes to confirm the 
greater age of the imitated culture. The posaibiUty that these elementa 
came to Egypt not direct from Babylonia but fttwn an unknown 
common soui^ from which Babylonia also took them must not be 
iftiored. ^ far as the facts go, however, we seem to be confronted bv 
the new Babylomm discovenes with the conduaion that of the two the 
Sumenan was shghtly the older culture, and that Egypt borrowed 
from It nrt ody the element which we have already noted, but, after the 

^ the first dynasty the ^owledge of the potter^s wheel and the 
socketing of weapons, which she adopted for the spear but not for the 

The b^ng of this ^ndusion on current theories that Egypt was 
the centre ftom whi^ all civilization spread over the Orieni^ilS ^ 
world, IS obvious. Our deduction cannot yet be pressed * we need 
^er evidence which we W will shortly &e forthSiming.' But tl^ 
IS how the matter stands at the moment of writing (Uecemlw 1^7) 
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Roman Mai ton r a Yorkshire Fortress 
and its neighbourhood^ 


by Philip Cordsh and John L. Kirk 


E xcept for som* trcncHca dug in 1865-6, when the Thirak and 
Malton raifway was construct^, no systematic excavation of the 
Roman station at Malton has ever been made until 1927. Although 
casud Roman feds have been plentiful, few of them have b^n 
published and little is definitely known about the site and ita history, 
tlie current Ordnance Survey map merely marldng the Fortress as 
‘Supposed Roman Camp^ Many of the statements made abtjut it 
in tnc p^t have been purely conjectural. As a result of recent 
Lovesdptions, the writers believe that the time has come when some 
general statement can profitably be made as to the extant of the site, its 
unportance in Roman times, and the nature of the occupation of die 
neighbourhood. 

Amongst those who have written of the antiquities of Malton in the 
past, one writer, Rev Dr'Voting {History o/Wfiitb^y shows unusual 
judgment and penetration in an when antiquaries were only too 
ready to repeat the guesses of their predecessors. The exact position 
and extent of the Malton fort were unknown before 1927, and few finds 
are recorded before the igih century, yet Dr Young recognized it as a 

E lace of importance and guessed its ^itiun correctly, WiA only a 
nowledgc of the inscribed stone at KavenhitP, more than a century 


* TIm wriicfB wish to retold their indebtednets to the Editor of the Mahom 
Mftst9gtf for his murtesy in putting the file* of ti» psper it their dispos*]; uid to the 
Dirvcior-Geoend of the Ordnance Simey fur references to the Xame Booh of the 
Ordoanco Surrey, 

The following abbicviiiiom *« uaed in the footnotes r— 

ONn for Ordnance Survey Name Book. 

JH3 „ foumal of Roman Studies. 

TSAC H Yorkshire Roman Andquilies Comnuttee. 

ciL „ Corpus Inseripdonuiu LAtmarum (HDbaer), 1873. 

raj „ Yorkihue ArciiaeotogicaJ Jounul. 

»dL, irii, 365 i jBS, ti, pt. a, p, 310. 
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before the discovery of the sigml stations at HunteJiff, Goldsboroimh 
and Sc^borough. jmd forty years before the Roman finds were made at 
tiley, he wrote ; Maiuin was a most suitable place for a JarEc Barrison 
^ miLtary depot for supplying and assisting the forts alone the coast 
ha^’lnK n^^cc^^cauon with FJamborough, Filey. Scarborough, 
fb^nlijlt, ^Jv. Dunaiey, etc,, as well as with York, the metropolis 
ol Maxn^ Reference will kler be made to his sufigesiion in dis¬ 
cussing the first Antonme Iter, that Malton is Den-'en^ and that this 
route runs north‘eastivard from Ebomeum and tenninates at Dunsley 


The Roman fortress at Malton is situated midway between York 
the coast on a tongue of land at the north-east temiiriatiofi of the 
Howardian hills, sloping down into the marshes of the vale of PickertnE 
and having the n ver Derwent on the south. It was here that the Norman 
casde Wto bi^t, which m its turn gave place to a Jacobean mansion no 
traces of wluch remain b^ut the gatehouse, which in its altered form is 
teown ^ the Lodee. ^e gardens of the Lodge cover about half the 
Rom^ fortress and the levelling of the castle and mansion and the w-ork 
of subsequent l^^cape gardeners has obUterated all surface indicatinn 
of building and defenc^. The north-eastern half of the fort is under 
pasture land Imown as the Orchard Field and has for its boundaries the 
Derwent on the aou^st, the modem Malton-Pickerme road on the 
north-west, and the Thiisk rail^y, which, as the groS^d falls to the 
cmerg]^ from a deep cutting that has destroyed the outer ditch 
on to an embankmeni lading to a bridge over the river. The norS- 
west rampm is about 6o feet above the river, but the ground 
away steaddy to the south-east rampart and the annexe which lay 
^ ween it and the Derwent. Tire field was levelled in idoo and he 
^owiM years so that the line of the rampart paraUd to the r^d ^ 
^n obliterated, and only the general direction of the north-eastern and 
defences were discernible when excavation was be^n^n 
the north comer in the spring of igay. Owing to the levdliiS* iust 
men^ned, the surf^e earth was found to be Ml of potsherds o/ all 

gives e.’idence of svstenJaS qu^„g 
^bly m tb^orruM penpd, as hardly a stone 6 f the waU i^un®d 
.d*^(^nc« inclose an area of not less that eifiht acres 
ongnally of a clay rampart (plate ui) with at feast two 
^tchesmd possibly more which have been obUterated bv the larer mfl 
deeper ditches. At a later period on the north-cast side if iSc fort' ^ 
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nunpart was cut away and faced with a stone wall four to five feet thIcL 
On the north-west from, however, this waJi swings out beyond the 
earlier defences; one of the ditches has been filled in to carry its footings. 
These consist of stone set in clay to a width of twelve feet. On this 
side of the fort, where the railway cutting has not destroyed the outer 
ditches, are two deep V-shaped ditches, cut into the rock, ten feet and 
fifteen feet in depth. The w'sil Ivas been a fine structure built 
of large dressed stone. Intra-vallum roads show evidence of six or 
seven reconstructions. Excavation inside the comer of the fort 
siiggests^ at least four reconstructions of the internal structures, starting 
wdth buildinp of wattle and daub on an eartli floor. The next period 
shows foundations of fine stone buildings which have subsequently 
been entirely removed and their foundations covered by the later cement 
fioois, and these in their mm have lat^ structures overlying them but 
unconnected with them (plate ii). A circular oven was found backed by 
the day rampart at the noi^ comer and the distinct layers of burnt 
materia] in connexion with tt suggest that, when complctdy excavated, 
it will show several reoonstmetions. An apsidal building of the latest 
period encroaches on the clay rampart of the north-east defences so 
that its eastern wall b only ten feet from the outer face of the fortress 
wall. 

Finds of pottery have been plentif^ and cover all periods from the 
first to the fotitth eentory. The most interesting of the latter b part of 
a vessel decorated with hammer and tongs, a parallel to the l^ous 
smith’s vase at Colchester, hitherto considered unique. Mr M. 
Hull, who has examined the pottery, reports as follows: ' The pottery 
found in the fort at Malton ranges from late Fbvian times to the late 
4th century. The quantity b very large, but the proportion assignable 
to the penod before 300 a.d. is ootnparatively small, especially in the 
third century. There b hope that several strata, whidi all seem to 
belong to the ^ih century, may yield material for the ceramic hbtory 
of the period'. Up to date 76 coins have been found during the 
cxcavatioQS and the writers have in addition an authentic Ibt of 293 
more found on or about the site. These extend from Nero to 
Valendnian i and according to Mr Harold Mardngtey and Mr T. W, E. 
Pearce, of the Briibh Museum, who have kindly examined tlim, are 
well dbtributed over the period of the Roman occupation, with possibly 
a short gap in the third century. Except for a very small fragment, no 
inscribed stone has so far been found, but in 1753, in the Pye Pits a 
short dbtance imrth of the fortress, was found the memorial stone of 
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Aurelius Macrinus, ex-roembcr of the Emperor’s bodyguard at Rome,* * 
presumably a discharged vereran. 

Evidences of a Roman civil settlement south of the Denvent on 
the site of the modem Norton are extensive and conclusive. Drainage 
operations begun in November 1862, and carried on in subsequent 
years, rcvealM the Roman ford opposite the south-east gate of the 
fortress, several roads branching from it, foundaUDns of buildings, many 
burials and innumerable small finds. It is difficult to understand why 
no proper account of such important discoveries was ever published. 
In making tiie drainage outfall at a point ojpposite tlte modem gasworks 
at a depth of eight feet» the workmen found a hard concrete mass 
reft pmhlm g the best macadamized road. This proved to be a road 
fifteen feet %vldc continuing across the river. On it were found corns 
varying in date from Constantine to William HT, at least suggesting that 
the ford was in use until comparatively modem times. In addition 
to bones and Roman pottery, were found an Iron spear head, a horn 
handle, a wooden sandal with bronze faateiunp, and a quantity of 
small horse shoes smaller than modem ones and without the groove 
for the nail head. The road was exposed for some yards towards a 
MTialt rectangular camp 100 feet square, presumably a Roman post 
guarding the ford, which is now covered by the houses on the north aide 
of the modem St, Nicholas Street.* 

On reaching the modem road the Roman road was traced e^twards 
in the direction of Scar^Tough for some 220 yards ^d was again found 
further cast opposite the old manor house, this time only three feet 
below the modem surface and composed of broken stone laid in cement 
on a foundation of bouldere. The moBi interesting discovery made on 
this side of the river was that of an imeribed stone, apparently from the 
front of a goldsmith's shop, foimd in the old church wall too yards east 
of the ford,* Reference is also made by a Mr Monkman in the middle 
of the last century to his discovery of a Roman ponery on the site of the 
Primitive Methodist chapel a little further along the r^d. Just beyond 
the church, where the modem Wold Road leaves the Scarborough road, 
was found another Roman road of similar construction nmning south¬ 
wards at right angles to the first. Numerous burids were found on 


’ ciLf vii^ 264. 

* Mnp of Brituh utid Roman remuifu. Arch, 

* ctL, Tii| 265 ; Handbook of Yotk pp. 31-4. 
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hotiMS uid cMtmrd, along 
VV^ strwt, and Ktiman pottery- is frequently turned up in dieeinB 
in the modern c^etery which lies somJ way to th^east offi 
road. Another road south-west from the ford^skirtiiig the small 
fort just mentioned, and was traced as far as St Nicholas aSeet whiJl! 

*'P^bly Wncd .ho »ir“d‘,'rs 

ho^io Sk 1^,^ ‘T'"® ■" biying Ihc foundatioiB of , 

house on this line. During similar drainage operations the road wa* 

01“*.“?^"* 5 »f ibe ford. Tt sErted ihesouthmi?!^ 
of the fortr^ and was found m several places along the line of the 
mod^ road thmugh Mal^ton leading to the Street villages and 
Hovingliam. In Castlegate it was a paved road of large blocks of stone 
set m cement n^ to twelve inches thick and be^een three ^d 
four feet below the^pr^ent surface, the centre, forming a channel 

from tlus m the direction of ^ ork along the line of Yorkersgate. ^ 

comparable to the legionary fortress of 
Eborat^ Itself as a road centre, no few-er than si^ Roman roads 
appearing to meet here. The westerly road, still known as w 7 
through the Villages of Appleton-!e-Stfrei* and Baiton-le-Strm • S 
a^ost a straight cotu^ to Hovmgham, where a considerable iilla^ 
found m 1745 with 4th renttuy coins.» At East Ness in the ™ 
^nsh a atone sarcophagi, inscribed by Vindicianus to his wffe^d 
two sons, was discover^ m 1616* Vhis name h of uncomi^n 
occurrence and may well be that of the officer who bn ^ 

station at the in the 4th century.* After Hovingham ffie rS 

conjectural • but 

®f} “ AJd^rough (launiim) seems probable. Bwide this’ road 
at the village ol Broughton, on the outskirts of Malton wi a 
cemcteiy, where numerous burial um s» have been found at various 

* Roman pottery 1SS9 in churehynrd & of road (ouaj, 

* RofRBD pottery i 885 in garden H of road (Ona), 

M.AJd!r.'“&„K‘.«r:ij (iSS: ’■> “i» A... k™. 

* ctL, vii, a66. 

*Cii.. vii, a6S I i*s, ii, pi. a^ p, im. 

>*9 buria! imu s of toad previotui to rSi* ^nTrt.^ 

(HmdfinrtJJ, f/ifttwyiif &ari(3Rjnf^ 1-^ p n anu p«viom to 179S 
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pcnoda, wn^nmg jewoIle^, bronze bridle bite, etc, Tbe main south 
road, probably the chief line of communication with Eboracum ran 
from tJie ford at Norton, keening to tbe east" of the windins v^tey 
of the Den\'ent, as far as Stamford Bridge Just east of which it mins the 
Garrowby street from York to Flamborotigh (probably the Ooclltim 
Promontoni^ of Ptol^y), which crosses the Dcrv-'cnt at this point 
1 wo md a Imlf miles from Malton a branch of this road is marked on 
the Ordnance sun,;ey maps^* leading eastwards on to the wolds at 
Leavening to a height of nearly 800 feet and making for the Flamboroueh 
r^d_n£ar Wlton feacon. I^at a loop road joined this south road to 
the btn^t^is po^ible though not certam,^* Certainly a Roman road 
^ north from the Street near Amotlierby crossing the Rye at Newsham 
Bridge, near which place Drake records a milestone.^ From here it 
^ssed the lowlymg vale of Pickering on a series of holms past 
^ctmrou^, where Roman potteiy' has been found, and reached the 
Cawthom Camps. North of here several miles of its course liave been 
^pos^ by the Office of Works. Its desrination appears to be Dunslev 
Bay (Dumtm Sinus ?) at a point near Sandsend. South-east from the 
ford at Norton ran a road to North Grimaton and Wharram-le-Street 
past Fimber station,'* justsouth of wluch it joined the York-Flamborough 
road menhoned above. A road connecting MaJton fortress with the 
coast at Filey ^d Sc^rough most probably led easewarda, approid- 
^tely on the line of the present road at the foot of the wolds, as Roman 
tads have been made at several places along its couree,“ At Knapton 
north of the pre^ni road, several burial urns were found previous to 
183Z one of which, complete with lid. 19 inches high, is in the 
Scarborough museum. Wc have found numerous dth century potsherds 
at dm spot and other mdicattom of a conside^le occupa£n along 
tjw line of the road. Thirteen miles from Mahon at Sherbum where 
the road most probably branched off to Scarborough from the Filey 

** Coins from house foundotlaoji w of mad. 
ft' 0,5. map, CXUI. kw ; cidi, sw, 

Codrington. Ritmnn Jtiiadt nt Bnlan 

^ 0ra]ci^» EboFit£iim Bk* i| p 

f”"'"' «'• M— 

^ pottery mud coirts previaiu to 1846 Ionb) t 

Co.» cf Sc.™ AJc. «,d Diodaiu, (™c, BMii, 4, ,„7,, ' 
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itiad, Roman coins have been found and one of die writeia has 
collected pottery over a considerable area. A trench dug here in 
Februaiy produced 4tli century potsherds and an occupation level at 
a dep^ of two feet. 

The country nO'rth of the fortress lying between this coast 
road and the Street must have been too maisby to be traversable in 
Roman times, as no traces of a road in the Pickering direction have been 
found. Traces of a road from Norton to Settiington and so to the 
high wolds arc marked on the 6-incli Survey,*’ and have been observed 
by the writers, though its track follows the line of no modern road and 
ploughing has removed almost all surface indications of its course. 
In January last the writers traced this road to the foot of Ute Wolds, 
north of Settrington village, where, in a ploughed field,_ they found 
fragments of 4th century rwttety, A trench dug here in February 
revealed, at the depth of a little over a foot, a floor of ranuned chalk 
covered with a black layer of burnt material and crossed by two wall 
footings. Above and on this floor w'crc many potsherds of the 4th 
century and a coin of Cortstantinus 11. A similar floor was uncovered 
about 50 yapls from this, and other trial pits in the same area showed 
the occupation level and produced similar sherds, which indicates that 
the settlement was an extensive one. The probable fine of the road was 
traced from here, swingiRg up the steep escarpment on to a line past 
Settrington Beacon. A lesser road, well marked by finds,** led from 
Norton to Langton, where two Roman villas have been discovered. 
The first of these, found in 1863** on the middle farm, had atessekted 
pavement of chalk, bluish wold shale and brick. The second, on the 
east farm, was re-disoovcrcd in March iija6 by Rev C. V. Collier, F.s.a. 
The illustration (plate V) shews a small rectangular cham^r 7 feet by 
S feet, to the west of which is a larger room with the pillars of the 
hypocaiist five in a row. Here were portions of the pavement still 
in position, the tesserae being similar to those found on the mddic 
farm in i86j. Fragments of wallplasier shewed a floral design in red, 
brown, blue and pale yellow. The two coins found were of the 4th 
century, as was most oi the pottery from the site.** 

** Gtnilmum't u, 357. See aba Gtntteman't Magaxtne LUxery ; 

RDmana-BHrUti remoiiu (18S7) pt, o, 

** Sepulchral uma near St. Petcr'a Church iSgo-rSgr, an J ooins pievkma w 1851 
uU dose 10 the nsad (onbJ. 

** Mititon Gaxttttf 3 January 1S63, 

■■ TSAC Bvlhtiity no*, t (1926) and 4 (1917). 
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Whether a road led direct from Malton to Eboracum on the west 
of the Dcnv-ent cannot be proved. As has been mentioned, a Roman 
road left the fortress along the line of Yorkeregate and a tessclbted 
pavement, marking preaumably a viila site, has been found on this line 
at Musky Bank,** about a mde and a haff from Malton near a point 
where the m^em road makes a right angle bend. The Castle Howard 
pottery, to be described shortly, lies within a hundred yards of the 
present mam road, and as TOttei^ made here in great quantity in the 
4th centi^- has been found at Malton and Eboracum* a direct line of 
communtcanon seems highly probable. 


_ The most interesting Roman site at present being excavated in the 
neighbourhood of Malton fort is that of a pottery near the Cram Beet 
on the Castle Howard estate* This site ties dose to the Denvem, five 
miles sw of Malton on high ground above Castle Howard station, close 
to an earthwork classed as Roman in the Victoria County History Good 
day IS abiu^t here in the Cram Beck, near where it runs into the 
Uenvent* Xhe sitt; first to lutve been rccogiiizcd ;is ^ poitcrv in 
the middle of the last century, when traces of kifns w'erc found about 
three hundr^ yards from the spot where kilns were located last 
summer.” The site w^, however, almost completely forgotten and 
w'as re^discovered by a boy from Bootham school, York, in > oat. In 
the earth at the top of the quarry which cuts into the crest of the mine 
pound about a quarter of a mite from the Cram Beck, he found many 
fra^ents of coai^ Roman pottery. The site is being svstematicauJ 
explored ty erne of the waters and some of the older boys from Bootham 
school. Abundimt e'vidente of the manufacture of pottery is found all 
over the part of field adjmmng Uic quarry. Besides hearths and the 
rough footing of the walla of a shed (m association with one of which 
was found a little and century Samian ware and a bronjec finger rinel 
four kilns and ttvo bunals have been excavated 

M worked in paiis, stoked from the same stokehole a 

kvef^’Vro'iSJ' Sirf It dug below Roman ground 

of T ^ undressed 

T?- ^2 “Mortar and usually floored 

wath stone. Ttus flue was roofed wiih slabs of the same material 

■omt .f which, m wo of the k ilns, wc« fonnd still to The 

lSl7-f S42* ONB, 

“ ONB mni She*h«i. York aW t&t Norik RfJiog if, ygi, 
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which were three to four in length, led into circular furnaces, 
in each case clay floored and day lined, I’hey were evidently circular 
pite sunk below Roman ground level and plastered with soft clay to a 
thickness of three or four inches, the first linng converting them into 
permanent structures. In the preserved pair of kilns the flue 
passage, once roofed, has been covered with occupation earth, oontammg 
oroken sherds and a roughly paved area constructed over it and annuid 
the furnace. At this level, about two feet six inches above the furnace 
floor, a pcimancnt clav platform was built over the furnace perforated 
with vent holes to admit the passage of the heat. On this was constructed 
the temporaiy oven in which the pots were fired. This was rebuilt for 
each finng of the kiln, and it must have been so constructed as to allow 
the smoke and flue gases from the furnace to pass through It, for no 
sqiarate chimney or exhaust passage was built in these kilns as ivas 
found in those recently excavated by Mr Heywood Summer in tlie New 
Forest. Cutting obliquely across the furnace wall of the first kiln 
discovered, was found a roughly constructed burial cist about six feet 
in length, composed of slabs of local limestone and floored with the 
same material. (Plate fv). The ie^ bones of the burial and a few 
small fragments of other hones were in situ, and part of the calvarium 
was found in the debris filling the adjoining furnace. By the left hip 
was found a small globular pot, rim diameter 24 inches, of grey ware 
and local technique. Less than three feet from the head of this 
cfet was anotlier, more massively constructed of six limestone slabs, 
with a large slab covering the lower part of it. In thb was found the 
major part of the skeleton. By the left hip lay the base of a 
targe ‘ vesicular ’ cooking pot, and by the right temple a small, 
and we think unique, tumbler-shaped vessel three inches high, 
ornamented with groovings round die body and concentric riirfes 
on the base. It is of well burnished blue-grey ware, simitar in 
material, but not in form, to much of the pottery found on the site. 
The cists lie 18" and 28,5*6 of N respectively. There is little evidence 
by which these can be dated. They were certainly subsequent to the 
abandonment of the kilns but a long period need not have elapsed before 
such structures would be forgotten and covered by the light sandy soil- 
It seems reasonable to supp<^ tltat they are late Romano-British. It 
may here be noted that two simitar burials, together with Roman coins, 
were found in i8^8 tiear the Cram Beck. The coarse pottery found in 
very great quantities in the rubbish dumps that lay near these kilns, and 
indeed all over the site, suggests that they were working from the end 
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of the third century until the second half of the fourth* The ware is 
mostly hard grey or black, often well burnished, but painted plattcia 
and mortaria were also made here, as was the caldte-gritted or 
* vesicular ’ ware. Pottery from Castle Howard is found at Malton and 
the Langton Villa, and it"is highly probable that much of the better 
ware found at the Scarborough signal station was also manufactured 
here. This flourishing industry of the fourth century lends support to 
our belief that Malton was an Important Roman centre at that period. 

A word may here be said about the name of Roman Malton, 
though thb roust remain a matter of conjecture until defuiite proof 
appears. Early antiquaries were inclined to Camalodunum, on the 
grounds that Ftolemy mentions a Camalodunum in Brigantian territory 
in addition to the ccilonia in Trinobantian territory (Colchester). The 
first Antonine Iter gives distances between stations from the Wall 
through Eboracum to Praetorium, the site of which station lias never 
definitely been determined. After Eboracum this Iter gives the 
distances to Derventio vti miles, thence to Detguvicia xiii miles, and 
from there to Praetorium sxv miles. After discussing various attempts 
to trace this route to Brough on Humber, Beverley and Patrington, Dr 
Young {Hisftjry of Whitby, p, 719) writes as follows :—■' Since, then, 
every line proposed for this Iter is attended with di^culties, why may 
not we bend it a little further northward, and make it terminate at 
Dunslev } We have here an undoubted Roman road, proceeding in a 
direct line from York towards an important part of the coast, in a Line 
on which the Romans had encampments so early as the time of Agricola; 
a road, not of the slight vJdnary kind, but strong and spacious, furnished 
with bridges both of wood an^ of stone ; and provided not only with 
pod stations at Malton, at Cawthorn, and at Dunsley, where it ends, 
But with intermediate posts at Banigh and licase Riggs, Nor are the 
difficulties in fixing the stations on this tine greater than in the lines 
already norioed. If we nad svit for vii, as the number of miles front 
York to Derventio, supposing an x to be omitted, it will bring us to New 
Malton. which is exactly at this disunce from the suburbs of York, 
Now Malton b situated on the Derwent, as well as Stamford Bridge, 
and it has a far belter claim to be Der>"entio, being in undoubted 
Roman station of great importance, placed at the intersection of several 
roads ; for here the York and TiVhitby roads, the Flamborough road and 
the western n)ad proceeding by Hovingham, have all met ; and perhaps 
others now defaced or undiscovered. Here have been found vast 
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quantities of Roman coins of various EtnperotSj some ^ old as Trajan 
and Hadrian but a greater number of the lower Empire- 

The earthwork at Barugh^ although on the line of the road, api^ara 
to be of the medieval rathet than of the Roman type. Certain^ mere 
was a Roman post of some description at R^borou^h, marited by 
pottery Buds in ilic cutting made by the Pickering-Sumington railway* 
Since Dr Young wrote this, no evidence for a Roman Bta oo n of any 
kind has appeared at Stamford Bridge, though tlw Eboracum- 
Flamborough road certainly crosses the Derwent at this pmnt. In 
support of this unusual northward turn in the route, it must be 
that the country lying east of the Great North road is wild high mOMland 
unmarked by Roman occupation and that there can have been no din^ 
communicaUon from Catatactonum, Isurium or Eb^acum to the noira- 
east coast of Yorkshire save by way of Malton. There are difficiuties 
in'placing Delgovicia at Cawthom, as recent cxcavatio^ lave shown no 
trace of a permanent occupation of that site. The unfinished camp p, 
however, at Cawthom was clearly intended for a perm^ent station. 
The .Vo/i/w gives particubrs of the Mrrison at Dc^entio {^aejeem 
minim SuPeruementium Petmriatsium Deventione), "We now know pat 
Malton was strongly held in the later years of the Romm occupation, 
and Stamford Bridge, did such a fort eidst, is too near tbonicum to be 
usefully ganisoned in the 4th century. Though the name of our Roman 
fortress must, tlierefore, remain undecided, the wnteis are of the opiiu^ 
that Malton has better claim to be Derventio than any site su^iestco 
for it up to the present time. 


Enough lias now' been said to be^_ out Dr Young s ct^luaions 
as to the ^portanoe of Malton as a militaiy centre. It 1 ^ beens^n 
that we have here a large fort of eight acres with un^ually imposing 
defences and an annexe. Moreover around it there is a wnsidcrabJe 
civil settlement, as evidenced by the goldsmith’s shop in Norton and 
streets and foundations of buildings to the south of the nver over the 
ford. In addition, the immediate neighbourhood of the fortress was 
sufficiently peace^l for settlements to be built several miles from its 
protection; die sites of nine of these arc known, seven at l^t oi 
them occupied in the 4th century. Moreover m the neighrourhood a 
fiourishing pottery factoiy was at work at the same period. The toitrraa 
itself, an important road centre as we have seen, was in full otsropation 
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at the p^od of the signal stations along the coast and was in direct 
"Si Fl^rough and Filey, ScarWugh 
conducted at YoA this year K 
Mrs. N* Mdler have shotm that at the same period certain of the 
stone barr^ adjoining Ae defences there were disused, and 4th 
^ry pottery within Ae York defences is scarce. All coiniiiunica^ 

the signal stations north of FHcy must have 
^o^tSte “ Eboracum is too far from the coast for 

J ^ threatened point, it must 

' Maltoa^r may we say Derventio ?—was the base 
irom ishich these signal stations were operated. 
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ARCHAJiOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN INDIA 

In The Times of 4-5 jantmy and Uhatrated l^mdon iVleWf, 7 
January, Sir John Marshall ^ve an interesting sununary of the last 
few seasons' work at Mohcnjo>Daro and Harappa and the following 
notes are based upon those articles. 

At Mohcnjo-Daro in the Indus valley the three latest cities on the 
site have so far been excavated and these appear to be roughly 
contemporary with the uppermost cities at Harappa in the Punjab. 
On thb second site, however, the excavations have been carried to a 
greater depth, and remains of a much earlier type have been recovered. 
The date of the uppermost cities of Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa can 
be determined within faidy narrow liiruts by the discovery in 
Mesopotamia of typical Indian, seab, inscribed with Indian pictographic 
dgi^t in jposiuons which leave no doubt that they belonged to the 
period before Sargon i, that is before about zjoo b,c. Another seal 
of the same pattern, recently discovered at Ur, is inscribed with 
cuncifonn ch^cteis of about 2700 b.c. These seals, therefore, 
evidently belong to the first half of the ^rd millennium B.C., and since 
others of the same type are fotmd associated with the three uppermost 
dties at Mohenjo>Daro it is reasonable to assume that they Nourished 
at or before that period. It is of course more difficult to estimate 
bow loi^ a peiiod was covered by the erection and destruction of 
these cities. StructuraUy there are great differences between the 
buildings of each city and its successor, but, on the other hand, the 
objects found in the difficrent strata are dmost indistir^nshable. 
Sir John Marsliall, taking these facts into consideration, provisionally 
assigns the first dty to about 2700 b.c., the second to almut 3000 B.C., 
and the third to about 3300 B.c. 

Recent excavation, whilst confirming the previous evidence of a 
close connexion with the Sumerian dvmzation of Mesopotamia h^ 
also revealed striking differences, and it is proposed to recogn^ this 
fact by substituting for the name Indo-Sumerian, formerly given to 
the newly discovered culture, tiiat of Indua. It is claimed that 
connexions can also be traced with Seistan, Transcaspia, western 
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Persia ^in. the proto-Elamite peiiod) and even with prc-diiiastic Egypt, 
but k IS as yet impossible lo form any definite ooncUtsions as to the 
reladons of the Indus ctviUzation with these various regions. 

_ The remains of Mohenjo-Oaro are built of w'dl-bumed brick usually 
occasionally in ^psum mortar, with foundations 
and mfillmgs of brick. One of the best examples of building is 
a large bath or tank near what is l>elieved to be the chief temple of the 
city. It measures 39 by 33 feet, is 8 feet deep and is fed from a 
wed near by. and the w^ater from it was conducted outside the city 
^ a dram (plate i), which is 6 feet in height with a corbelled roof, 
^ ^ buildings, however, arc private dwellings 

which arc all well bmlt and supplied with a system of drainage by wldch 
sewage was carried by drains into street tanks and thence removed by 
scavengers. Many of them also have bath-hoors which strikingly 
resemble those in modem Indian houses. The buildings at Harappa 
am not so well preserved as those of Mohenjo-Daro, but, for the rest 
clos^ resemble them. ’ 

Of the race of the inhabitants of these cides it is impossible to say 
much. Skeletal remains which have been found on the sites are 
dohchocephaUc hut appear to belong to a date subsequent to the 
destruction of the latest city of Mohenjo-Daro, Tlie dead were 
apparendy dUposed of in two ways. Traces of cremation have been 
discovered. ^ one example of fractional burial, eimitar to those 
found at Nal in ^uchistan and Musyan in western Peraia. 

Of the material chriliaation it 15 po^ble to say more Agriciikure 
was practised, and specimens of wheat found at Mohenjo-Daro resemble 
the common vanety stiH grown in the Punjab. Among the domesticated 
a^als were the bumped Indian bull, which must have been very 
pknti^, the bulfalo, a short-homed bull, sheep, pigs two kTnWn nf 
dog, the haw and the elephmt. The wild aniiJs^ost fre^e^dy 
repn^nted on tlie ^als found, arc the tiger, elephant and rhinoceroa 
to mdjcate a damper climate than that of X 
distnct today. TTie pracuce of spinning and weaving is attested by 
cuprous spindle-whorls, and some scraps of woven cotton 

B^de pld and silver the Indus people were familiar with oonper 
tm and lead. Cop^ they used freely for weapons, tools, donSdc 
utensi^nd wrsoniJ ornaments, and though some pieis of <^i 
have found, it was usually wrought by hammering Bro:^ 

was used mamly for tools requiring a lurd cutting-edge anl'contaiJIS 
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from 6 to 12 per cent* of ti^^ but tio was evidently rare and the number 
of bronze objects is comparatively amait. At the same time the 
inilucace of the Neolithic period persisted and knives made from flakes 
of chert, stone maces and celts, and stone weights, are all very common. 
Sheila were also used for a variety of purposes, being imported, as in 
Sumer, tom the sea coast, Pet^nal ornaments are very numerous 
and varied, many being decorated tsith blue encaustic faience. Pottery 
was mostly a plain imdeoorated ware but painted ware is not 
uncommon. As a rule the designs arc painted in black on red 
slip and this red and black pottery has been found m northern 
Baluchistan, Wazlristan and Scistan. The most typical objects on 
these sites are the inscribed seals, of which nearly a thousand have 
been found. Some of these are finely engraved with de^ps of 
animals and many are inscribed with piCTographic ai^ which have 
not been deciphered. A small proportion of these signs arc said to 
resemble early Sumerian pictographs. Some of the engraved seals 

are illustrated here. (Plate n). _ t • j\ 

A striking feature of the excavations and one which (it is claimed) 
argues a very peaceful state of society, is the great scarcity of weapons. 
Amongst the finds in the earlier levels at Hatappa, however, was a 
large copper vessel containing a mace-head, 2 double-axes, 7 daggers, 
2 lance-heads, 16 sptar-hcads and 21 celts, as well as vanous copijer 
tools. Another interesting object from these earlier strata is a model in 
ctipper of a two*w heeled cart with a gabled roof and a driver seated m 
front, which is one of the earliest known examples of a w'h^led 
vehicle. Further details wUl no doubt ^ given in the monograph on 
Mohenjo-Daro which is to appear early in the summer. 

PREHISTORIC FIELDS IN HOLLAND 

Dr van Giffen, Director of the BioIogisch-ArchaeologiEch I^tout 
of Grfiningen University, lias recorded the presence of cultivation- 
plots, resembling our ' Celtic fields in his country. In a letter 
to the Editor, he says : ' Durinp the last ten years 1 have been 
carrying out archaeological Envestigarions on a heath to the north of 
Zeven, in the district of Vries, province of Drenthe. There are a^ut 
165 round mounds of the stone, bm^ and iron ages, a megaliihic 
tomb, and an area of ancient cultivation* The fields composing the 
lat ter (see fig.) are called by some* ** Romeinsche legerplaatsen , or, 

* John Picanll, K^i* btKhr^mg*n van totfiipiitriien 

#rc., [6to, p.4i' 
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better/' heydensdie legerplaatsen” j and they arc apparentW equivalent 
to the Celtic ficlda of England. They also occur near Ernst m the 
province of Gcldcrtand, where one such area was recently found by 
Dr j. Butter. It was recognized as such by Baron F. E. van Heerm 
confirmed by me Returaing to the fields at Zeyen» Dr van Gilfen 
continues: ^ Each 1 liavc devoted my attention to some portion of 
this area; and I hope thus before long to complete my swv^ of toe 
whole. In two or three places toe amall walls separaung toe^ 
come in contact with a round mound, and in each case I found that the 
wall underlay the mound. These mounds belong in every case to 
toe Iron Age^-as far as 1 can make out to the penod bc^een the ^d 
and 8th ccntuiiw aJ>., but the objects discovered are difficult to date 
precisely On the north aide, where toerc is contact with the mounds, 
there is dear widenoe of ullage. Now under the round one 

finds the arable land, in the form of narrow fields with fidd^tchre of 
the early Iron Age or late Bronze Age. In my opimon these fidds 
(Up^hatsen) originated dming the La Tine penod* In our case they 
iSed, I suppose, until Roman times, say until the and 
Generally speaking I regard toe " legerplaatsen , and knnggrep- 
unicn-vdden " (umfidds with circular trenches) as contemporary . 
Dr van Giffen had already suspected, from the evidence of toe ^aated 
burial-mounds, that toe ‘ legerplaatsen ' might be of Celuc ongin, 
the more so since enquiries of Danish and North German archa^logate 
failed to didt any trace of such fields in those oountnea, 

Editor’s hypothesis (put forward in his Air Sitrvey and Afckaeoiogy) 
toat our English pretoteric cultiv-ation-plots were introdu«d h^ by 
‘ Celts ’ is found not to be in disagreement with the Dutch evidence. 
With Dr van Giffen's kind permission we reproduce here a 
his plan of part of the cultivation-area at Zeycn. We hope to publish 
later on an article by Dr van Giffen himself—perhaps two. 


CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS IN SYRIA 

We are indebted to M. Charles VirollMud, Director of Antiqiutira 
in Syria, for kindly sending us a copy of his prcfitninaiy (u^ublished) 
report to the .Academy, submitted on 9 September 1927, The follow¬ 
ing ia a summary ^ , c 

Some further information is now available about the fra^menis 
of Assyrian inscriptions discovered near Mishrife in the region of 
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Homs by M, le Comte du Mesnil du Buisson. The fragments were 
tba^vered at a depth of about 50 cms. on the pavement of a mined 
and burned building, and M. Charles Virolleaud has presented to the 
Academe des Inacnptjons el Belles Lettres a prelimi^rv account of 
them. The fragmente were found to make up 9 tablets'constituting 
four documpts the first document being represented by four examples 
the sc^nd ^ three and the other two by one only. The first of tW 
IS enHHed mier of the treasure of the goddess Nin^Egal, patroness of 
the ta^n of ^e sKond is entitled Tablet of the treasure of thi 

hmg s gf^. Tho title of the first document Js in itself a reidation 
since It shows that the budding of which M, du Mesnil has excavated 
the remains was a temple dedicated to a Sumerian goddess, Nin-Eeal 
whose p^apal sanctuary was recently discovered by Mr WooUev* 
at Ur. At Ur, however, she was associated with the goib Nin-Gal and 
Sm, but at ^tna she seems to have taken the chief place, and the 
treasure of alien divi^ was 7 or S times as great as that of all 
the ^her together. These native gods are described only by the 
collective titie of the Kmg s gods 

This diswvcry of a Sumemn temple in the heart of Syria is 
obvioi^ly of the grea^t mterest both from the point of view of historv 



.ongoe, ond wiuog'i, of the Cash. 

swnd i^l^uin B.C. There is good reason to suppose tL it is 
earlier than the El Amama ettem in wKirK ^ 



other There ar;’ noK'oTbro^^^'J^'r".?' afc’Sd^Tre 

few of iron. Amongst the names of those who hoH m'TFAn 
xo the temple are twofAp-TESUB and IdSSJiC wtdeh^ St 
M^^tamian. Thffe is also a personage bearing tlie name Lullit 
and tbe excli^ively Babylonian titlle of sIckanak^ The^^ta ^ 

to give good evidence that the influence of the MesmSf^imSI^ 
civilizations was not alwavs everoJiuoft „ ,1:,.._Mfsopotain^n 
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BRITISH GOLD COINS FOUND NEAR WESTERHAM* KENT 
Mr E. G. Box lois sent us the foUo^ring particular as to the 
circumstances in which this intertssting find was made. Workmen 
digging for gravel on Hosey Commem near Westerham on 15 June 
1927 found a hollow grey nint containing 14 gold coins. The Sint 
(sec plate) was found at a spot where the common has a top layer of 
three inches of peat, covering a layer of 18 inches of mixed peat, ioam 
and loose chert, below whidi is red chert. It was in the second of 
these strata, at about a fool from the surface, that the find was made. 
This point on Hosey Common lies between the camp in Squi^ies 
Park and French Street farm where a coin of Cunobclinus is said to 
have been found in 1889. The flint, which is about the siae of a 
small cricket ball, has tw'o holes in it, the Urger al^ut J inch in diameter, 
and, when discovered, the interior was choked with peat and roots, 

Mr G. C, Brooke of the British Museum, who has examned the 
coins, sends us the following description of them. The coins belong 
to the latter part of the and century b.c, and were struck off by G^c 
tribes either in the north of Gam or in the south of Britan* The 
famous staters -pf Pliilip of Maoedorii of wluch an enorffitjus nmnher 
were comedy were the prototype of a large native coinage in central 
and north Gaul and Britaia in tlie 2nd centu^- In the north, where 
the coins were distant descendants of the ongii^ statera, the desipi 
(a taureate head of Philip and a two-'hoise chariot) is sc^ccly discernible. 
The first coin illustrated is of the Bellovad. a tribe lying to the norm- 
cast of Paris ; the head (to the left) is an uncouth representation, with 
the wreathed hair the conspicuous feature* the face itself very small; 
the chariot has disappeared^ leaving one barbarous horse and a few 
ornaments« No Zi a coin of tJte Atrebates* a cribe north-west of 
the Bellovacij is stilS more barbarous ; the head is hair and wreath pnly, 
the horse a series of disjointeil curves and pellets, remaining 

c^ins are similar in design to no. biit have the stylistic features 
peculiar to the earliest coins that are found in large nurnbers in Brii^un 
and which have therefore the best dainia to bem^ an indigenous British 
coinage. The head is a stereotyped form with the laurel wreath 
running dovr'n diagonally from rigfit to left^ crossed by a fillet circling 
the head in the oppo^tc direction. The horse, on the reverse^ can be 
made out from studying the various specimens; the head is to the left^ 
the body generallv a couple of curves and the legs are like four duinb- 
bells t owing to the plan of the coin being smaller than the die*^ in some 
cases only part of the design shows* 
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The use of the hollow flint as a receptacle for the coins ie interesting. 
A similar flint, containing eleven gold coins (Gaulish staters) was 
found near Rochteter in 1912 and another was found last year in 
Chute Forest, Wilts. In 1S39 ^ hollow sandstone containing 150 
pennies of Henry it was unearthed at Amptbill, Beds. 

STONE MONUMENTS OF BALUCHISTAN 

^ The two itlustrations we reproduce here are of considerable 
mtercsi to European arthaeoli^ts. Baluchistan liea on the route 
from India to the west; and recent discoveries in India have revived 
^ interest in adjacent lands. The photographs were taken in 1015 
by Mt y. S. Manley, of Warminster, to whom we are also indebted 
for the information from wluch the description has been compiled. 

The little burial-circle shown in plate I is situated abmit two 
miles west of Gulistar, on the plain of Piahin, beside the route to 
Kandahar, near the Afghan frontier. It surrounds the grave of a 
man, indicated by the upright stones at the head and foot. (I’he graves 
of women have a third stone placed in the middle). The grave mound 
covered with white febpar. The assodadon of w'hire stones 
wth burials is very common, and has been recorded of the prehistoric 
Iron ^ves at hbrlyn Bay in Cornwall (R. A. Bullen, flartyn 
li<n\ 3rd edn. 1913, n. 3^), m a Bromce Age barrow in the Isle of Man 
and at the present day in Inverary (Folklore, 1893, pp, 13-1A Mr 
Manley states t^t the cemetery in which this grave occurs is the 
^ he has observed a grave surrounded bv a Sir 

Dennis Bray thus desenbes the other circles which occur in the Brahuj 
country of India, 1911, vol. iv. 1913 : Baluchistan, par. too) 

There are everywhere circles of stone called <:hap~iaki or d^ng- 

plois, which mark the sites of frequent dances of some wedding 
procession * & 

' j' ‘I’' asamtion of the 

arcles with dicing and mamage. It recalls the Merrv Maidens of 

Butyin, near Penzanee, whose Cornish name means ' dandng stones * 
1 he legend relates that they are maidens who were turned to s”one“o; 

D^^rin^Wof ‘he Stone circles at S^t™ 

SoTes’ ^it^^iSdrsto^:, 

Bray's mrds record a het of moder^ occurrence, or a kgcL" aSed 
to the stones ? In cither case the similarity of ijstom S 
though we must beware of making rash in&ences from h. ^ 
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The ttiiithon ah{>wn on plate ti occurs in the same cemeteiv. 
It stands on the grave; and from the lintel, and from one of the updgnt 
supports, are suspended the homs of several buffaloes. This Is done 
to invoke the aid of the departed spirit on behalf of the suppliant's 
buffaloes, which provide him with milk and are an important factor 
in his domestic economy. In the case of a hunter who desired good 
hunting, the horns of a markhor (^vild buffalo) are similarly offered. 
Thus over the doorway of the mud-built masjid (mosque) at Sheikh 
Manda near Quetta, are placed the horns of markhor from the Takatu 
hills. These denote a hunter’s shhne. 

It is interesting to find these prehLstoric rites still observed, and 
to team from them—as we never can from our own remote ancestors-^ 
the thoughts and desires which prompted them. We hope later on to 
publish an account of some even more distant ' megalith-builders' 
^om the pen of one who knows them intimately. 

SHIP BURIAL IN THE ISLE OF MAN 

Mr P. M. C. Kennode, contributes the following:— 

On the highest point of the low range of sandhills which crosses 
the north of the parish of Andreas, at a height of 182 feet above the sea, 
and at a distance of a mile due south of Rue Point, stands the mound 
called Knoc y doonee, recently examined. It makes a notabte land¬ 
mark near the mouth of the Lhcn, which w'as the favourite landing- 
place of our Cello-Scandinavian settlers in the ninth century. 

The diameter of the mound was found to be 51 feet, the height 
appeared to be about 9 feet, above the level of tlie held, but more than 
twelve inches of this was due to the paring of the hilUtop for some yards 
around, whence bad been brought tlie heavy red sand of rvhich it was 
composed ; the plough had helped to reduce the level round the base, 
The northern face, w'hich had been w'om by sheep and weather, showed 
in section, at a level of two to three feet below the red sand with 
a layer, 6 to 8 inches thick, of small stones upon which more sand had 
been heaped to form a worthy monument to the person buried. On 
the western side were remains of a low retaining-ivall which I was unable 
to trace all round, but loose boulders su^ested that it had been carried 
for some distance across the norUt face adSt. From the top of this wall, 
the layer referred to, of small, tightly-wedged stones, extended to form 
a compact vaulted roof rising to the centre and protecting the grave 
and its contents; this roof had been freely sprinkled with broken 
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raecM of wMte quartz-^K^blj- to bimt and consolidate the nuterial 
befont it was covered sand. 

f' rionhcm face, 8 feci ^-ide, brought oa when 

fr m J ^ Following this NE and sw, 1 nodeed first an 

IHa unusual shape, a sword in pieces (evidently by rtist 

adhering, and ^he^plain 
iron I^ of a shield. Close by was a socketed iron spear-head and 
nw It ^me bits of bronae with fragments of a leather strap; the 
most mteresting piece of bronze being a cloak-pin whicli had 
apparently been ornamented with enamel. About the middle snace 

hiT ^ i7k” ^ameter, by 5 inches deep, ornamented 

by small boss^. This had been covered with canvas; it was now 
filled with ^nd and fell to pieces when lifted out. At the south-west 
end was a laminer with a pair of smitirs tongs, and, not far away, the 
leaden weight of a fishmg^hne. .\ Norwegian knife with bone l^dle 
was found by the bowl and another with the Une-wdght. All along 
this hr™ layer 1 noticed a good many boulders whidi perhaps had 

^ ^ sand was being 

shovelled in ; at the 5W end seye^ of these boulders had been pael 

marhng the position of her stem at 8 to 9 feet west of thc^ntre^ 
My m^n for suggesting a Boat Burial, which is a type not hSi^o 
met with m the Isle of Man, is that scattered throughout the brown 

remains of wood attached, of a 

suitable for a boat, and there seems to be no other eitplanation for their 

^ definite order, but I 
noi^ the furthest points ss'e and sw of the centre where they were met 

sugptmg the length of the boat as about 30 feet, and in width 
I traced them for about 6 f<»t, while the fact that the first I saw were 

hSlj; ''' 

human Irons vvas met with, but compact flakes of 
black, fine and wft j^der must represent decayed animal matter ^ 
d^tin« from the paler traces oi decayed wood and fibre At the 
W end however in a ration which seems to have been just .niUde 
their prow, on the stariioard, some greailv decaved frairni^UT. uuiiuoe 
bone were found, including the low^iaw of ? T 

bite of ite har^te. On ,1 ^ Wn“SuS^fiX«? Z' 
« f«, NW nf ,hc «n.r=, ™ a pateh. abou. .5 inchTdil^c^} 
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fkkes of dark, soft matter^ with a few small boulders inteatJonaUy 
arran^. 

No trace of a secondary burial waa found, and tiic place, period 
and conditions seem to be in keeping with tlic vieiv' that at l^oc y 
doonee we have one of the latest heathen huriats in the Island. 

ETRUSCAN CONGRESS 

A permanent committee for the study of the antiquities of Etruria 
has recently been estabtisbed in Florence, and its aedvitiea have already 
borne considerable fruit. An important Italian congress of Etruscan 
studies was held in Florence in 1926, and it is to be followed by 
an intemationai congress at the end of April of the present year, 
bemnntng in Florence on the ayth of t^ month, and doau^ at 
Bologna on the 3rd of May, after a visit to die Etruscan city of 
Marzabotto. The British representatives on the International Com¬ 
mittee are Dr Thomas Ashby, Mr Bernard Ashmole, Professor R. S. 
Conway and Dr David Randall-Maclvcr; the last-named is to open a 
discussion on the archaeological material of Etruria proper in relation to 
that of the other regions of Italy during the Villanovan period; while Dr 
Ashby is to read a paper on the Roman road &3rstem in southern 
Etruria in relation to that of the Etruscan period. The Congress 
will certainly be one of great interest, and numerous scholars of all 
nations will take an active part in it. We therefore venture to call the 
attention of readers of Antiquity to the opportunity which it offers 
of visiting Florence under the most favourable auspices. Full informa¬ 
tion can be obtained from the Segreteria Generate del Congresso 
Intemazionale Etmsco, via Ginori 13, Florence, Italy, who will forward 
particulars in regard to hotels, special railway fares, etc. The member¬ 
ship fee is 36 lire (8r.), and members have free admission to museums, 
etc., in Florence. 
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The Editor is not aksays able to verify mformation taken from the 
dmly press and other sources and cannot therefore assum responsibility 
far it, 

A bronze sinowhead inscribed with Phoenician characters has been 
found in a burial-cave at Rouelsseh, to French Syria. The tomb 
had been pluadeiedt and there was no means of dating the arrowhead 
except by comparative methods. Father Ronzevatie attributes it to 
the lath or 13th oenttuy n.c. and translates the inscriprion ' arrow 
of Al>[o]&, son of AKKi , MM. Dussaud and ViroUeaud date it, 
however, to the lOth centur}^. [Mdlar^es de I'Unicersitd Saint fosephy 
[Beyrouth], xi, 192$; reviews by M. Du^ud, and tllustiation 
reproduced, in Syria, vUi, part 2, 1927, pp. 183-6). 


The gun-flint industry of a district in Bcn^ (France) is described 
by M. Sc^eicher in the Bull, de la Soc. prdh, Jranfoue (xadv, October 
192-^). After 200 yesm of activity it b now almost extinct. A 
bibliography of the subject, by the same writer, appeared in UHomme 
Prdhistorique for May—June 1927. 

^ ^ ^ 

The reported discovery of the tomb of Genghis Khan proves to 
have been a hoax. It deceived no one but the Editor of a certain 
newspaper. 

^ ^ ^ 

M. Dussaud has published a learned dissertation on Syria and 
Palestine about 2000 b.c. It is concerned with some names of places, 
peoples and rulers found in Egypt, inscribed on vases of the nth 
dynasty (2160-2000, Br^sted-Mi^er). Thee tlmow much light on 
the geography and political conditions of the time, and on some Old 
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Testament names. The close resemblance of some of the personal 
names to others tenown to be contemporary with the ist dynas^ 
of Babylon (2169-1869 B.C., Langdon-Fotheringham) is evidence in 
support of the shorter chronology for Egypt. {Syriar viii, part 3, 
1927* pp. 216-33). 

^ ^ ^ 

In the CTirrent number of the yaumal of Hellenic Studies (xlvii, 
part z, 1927. pp* 234-63) is a very nil! report on archaeological work 
carried out in Greece and the Aegean during 1926 and 1927. It is 
compiled from first-hand sources by Mr A. M, Woodward^ Director 
of the British School at Athena, and is too lengthy and tw compressed 
to summarize. No less than thirty different undertakings are dealt 
with. 

^ 

The Royal Commission on Ancient and liistorical Monuments 
and Constructions of Scotland has recently compkted its siirvey of 
the Outer Hebrides, Skye and the smaller islands. The district is 
remote and inaccessible, but possesses many important archaeological 
remains. Wc feel sure that the CtnnmIsaion’'s Inventory, annoim^ 
by H.M, Stationery Office, will fully live up to the hi^ reputation 
secured by previous volumes, 

^ ^ 

Mr J. D. Rockefeller, junior, has offered ^400,000 for the purpoM 
of building and endowing a Museum of Pdesttnian Archaeology m 
Jerusalem. The offer has been accepted. The gift is a generous 
one ; we hope that the building will be specialty designed as a museum, 
and not as an architect's advertisement. 

-o ^ 

The Swedish Archaeological Expedition has excavated ^ tombs 
in Cyprus of the period 3000-1600 b.c. We hope to publish fuller 
tnfonnation later- {Demteres Nouoetles, Brussels. 10 November 1927)- 

^ ^ ^ 

In a letter to Nature (17 December 1927. p. 874) Mr M. R. 
Drennan, of Cape Town University, gives reasons for a new estimate 
of the cranial capacity of the Piltdown skull. His calculations give 
1415 C.C,. or some figure between 1346 g.c. and 1484 c^, 
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On pa^ 352 of VoL 1 of Antiquit? we referred, in a footnote, 
to fishing unpfements used today in Africa. This needs correcdon. 
The implements in question are of iron, not stone, though they are 
referred by M. Laforgue to prolotypes in flint. 

An expedition is be^ sent by Yale University to continue the 
excavation of Dura (Saliluyah) on the Euphrates above Baghdad, 
[t will be under the direction of Professor Roetovtzefl', and we under" 
stand that Professor Cumont, who has already dug there, may also 
join the party. (The TimeSy 18 January 1928). For previous 
excavations there see FouilUi de Doura-Europast 1922-3, Paru, 1926 
(P. Geuthoer). 

^ ^ O 

New excavations are to be undertaken at Solutr^, (Le Maiptt 
to January). 

^ 

An Italian expedition, directed by^ Professor Guidi, has been 
excavating the acropolis of Amman in Transjordan. (// Iawoto 
d'lttiEa, Rome, 29 December 1927), 

-1^ ^ ^ 

Eighteen cinerary urns have been found in a mound at Landfbrd, 
Witte. They belong to the transitional period b^een the Bronze 
and Iron Ages. (The Ttmei. 15 Dcconber 1937). 

An Iron Age pottery site has been found at La Panne on the 
Belgian coast, midway between Dunkirk and Nieuport. It is Mng 
excavated by the MuaSes royaus du Gnquantennaire. (Nation Beke, 
Brussels, 7 January 1928). * ' 

^ ^ 

The mound of Kouyimjik at Nineveh ts being excavated by the 
British Museum, The work is being directed by Dr R. Campbell 
Thompson who contributed an aextount to The Titties of what has 
already been done and what he and his assistant, Mr R. W* Hutchinson, 
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propose to do. Financial assistance is being given by the Percy 
Staden Memorial Fund and by Merton Cofl^Ci Oxford* (Dr R. 
Campbell Thompson in Tfc Times, 28 December 1927). 

^ ^ 

A coiTcspondent, who evidently writes with knowlcd^ ^d 
authority^ contributed a critical acoount of Woodhenge to The Tima 
(28 Deccinber 1927), traveling some of the conclusions put forward 
by the excavators. 

^ o ^ 

Dr Ashby’s annual reports on ' Recent Excarations in italy' 
were publish^ in The Times Uterary (15. December 

1927), 

^ ^ -O 

Eighteen fragments of fossil men and apes have been found by 
Dr Wilhelm Freudenberg in pleistocene sand-|)it 3 near Heidelberg. 
His discoveries would appear to be of the first importance, but they 
have not yet been publi^d. {Nature, 31 December 1927). 

^ ^ ^ 

The excavations at Harlow in Essex (see Antiquity , t, 3 ^ 5 "^) 

have revealed a small Roman Temple {llhutraied X.o»»o/i 31 

December 1927). Another Roman temple at Worth, near S^dwicn, 
Kent, has been excavated by Mr W. G. Kkin, F.SA. Ben^th it were 
pits containing pottery of the carlv Iron Age. {Antigwines jautnai, 
via, 7^6). 

^ ^ 

The wall-paintings at Iram, Rhodesia (reproduc^ in A^QU^, 
i, foang p, 2 z 6) arc illustrated (with others), and discussed by Mi^ 
Margaret Taylor in the Illustrated London Nehfs (10 December 19^7)* 
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Da71£s. OtftDo. i Bjikcf and Son, 


EARLY LIFE IN THE WEST. By J. A, 

tfjSij. E»p. 45 and zz iiiuatracioi». is. 

'niis brochure u a repiint of anicko which appeared in the Wetirrm DaUv Preti. 
TOd therefore we can presume that it it inlemUd primtriljr for ib< gefierd’publjc 
Jht gen^ pyfpl|5. however, wll not benefit from it so much at the aerioua arehaco-’ 
logiit. who will find ro It many very valuable data^he restilta prindpollv of the 
iWugh and acien^lic work earned out by the Spelaeological Society of thUlnivertitv 
Qi Bftstol. It It difficnll to taunpreta into «o amall a book tudi a wide renRe of aubiect 
(Ear^Iy Palaeobihic to ROmano-Britiah), and tho author's alyic does rjnt make Lay 
reading. There are many ereon of aynttx and several mis^Uings, Some sentence 
have to be read over twice before theif meaning is clear. AoMreotly the onrinal 
OCTrepaper artefct have not been leviaed. If the author had rewritten them mod had 
green ita a dear connect^ cai^gue of the multitude of important facts connected 
with the Mendip ^on that be has at his disposal, and hsd omitted him Fcnendizationa 
witli many of which it is necessary to disagree, the result would liave leen ■ book of 
very great arehaeological interest. The lUtiatratioos are good, but tho tttim of them 
are m most mstances quite inadequate, mut the references to them in the twt reqdio 
retosion. For exnmpte we can fed no description or detnib. of the ve»eJ depreted 
m fig. ti, no. y. and if we follow the ^ the pottery bowl illiistnted In fe. 21 is ojic of 
the fine cumples ^ imtth a work . We esnnot agree that the people who bniiieht 
over tfe IcafHihaped aworda were sttmeted by Irish goldnor that thev • redaimed 
the valksfn for nor that at All Catmings 'the manifold details of new 

culture were tti^dgced by traders' m disOnct from wvad«, « Agaiii we 

must disagree wrth the uupheanon on page 29 that the peoples of the middle Bronze 
Age riewf boned ifeir cinerary unit in dats in hanowa. ^ author is aoDarentS 
n dif crpk of the dtifiiisioitist * Khool. Tcnny 

In II the ardtml^st^il fed uisny very valuable facts oonnecUrd with an luiei^e 
region of which Mr Davies has an eictenaive knowledge. 0 q Cla^ 


By IL B. Dauwt, The 


THE CENTRE OF ANCIENT CIVILIZATION. 

Bodley Head. 1926. tos. fid. 

As a rule the diiat-txiver of a book ta a nuitauce ; but sometime 9« tn *1. ™ . 

it rer>o a useful piirp«e. ■ This book i, a 
i^ptHinm^MCient tii«&s. which theeari“"el'S 

of Sumer and Acend, places the Carden of Eden and the IcrLuatem ^ 

Mauipur, and identifies Moses the Hebrew with Saroon of Asade and dv ^ f f'^r 
When . mu. mu<. .h«, ina™l of niingh UTouiZ^!^. 7 i°' ’ 

my «m hJf...g„i„„ .. .ho «,H. *„ dmeub^. „ 
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He will become posmsci:! af a Dcac^loaking vuiiune of aSo printed* well 

tamed out, but othervirtAe without a aingk fedectuing feature in it from beginning to 
end. We do riOL enjoy hAiriog to a&y «iich tMogis ; AUthorA, like other meo, liavc their 
feelings* and these should be re&pected ; but anyone who brings out Audi a bcMsk at 
such a price is simply eaking for trouble. 

How doi£S ihr author set about ptottng his ihdcs t Lci hmi apeih for htmiclf. 
* The naifnes of ineUi dtieSi and cautuHea ocermring in the OM Testameni are a curious 
medley of many languages. i Accadtin and Sanscrit words alKnindi the l-iinduwDrd for 
very maka, occurs in inch forms as Mahanajm, Mohekih, and Mahaialcet" 

(p< 49b fSomeone cl$e utice argued by similar philology that the ^laecdbeea were a 
Scottisl) Highland clan]* * Sanscrit d^gea a primltTve itiiiial i into r* therefore the 
Su people of Assyrian times would have been the lu people of primitive limes, and the 
Egyptians even menlion the luu together with the Lustuu In conneetbn with oilier 
races of the Bast. A people called Lmhai now live south Of ManipiiCi so the luu may 
be placed itt the neightwurhnod^ these indiations the Su, Stij™, or Sukhu of 

the Aasyiuns and luu of the Egyptbns may be identified with iw people whose 
English mune is spelt pboocttdallv Jews, and these are Aometitnes called .Sutcees. !Liaay 
Jews are rather tongue-tied, and lisp in thdr speech, pitMotmdng ihdr great prophet"* 
name Motheth ; diis peculiarity they tlwre with the Bunrtesei aa a glaooc over a map 
uf Rurmah will diow, 10 there must have been considcrabk mingling of bkKnl" 
(pp. 75. 76)^, * In the East 1 comb is the symbol for a wnmattp and the word may 
perhaps hare been coined frotji coimba, the Seat of a goddess * (p. 107). " The Celtic 
raoe rrprqaemcd eo largely over Centrai Europe derived ihetr nime probably from 
Khttt the Indian term fbr a trihe^ the Etrusciuia of early Italian rimes* ftotn whose 
country to many of the ablest Itdlituis have come, appear hrom thdr manuments to 
have had the oblique almniiiJ eye uf the Par £aat, CSotha bore a name which f 
believe £d be idenlicti with that of tlie Mitilt^^ and the Gods of the Anglo-Saxon and 
Scandinavian races will be identified with the Kings nf Sumer and Accad ^ (p* ; 

the punetuarion is the author**)^ * Aiii^ther titEe given to the king vrai j 4 f or ^40 
contracied genenUjr into Ah^ . . , In Ferrinn tiamta of kitig^ U occurs la the form 
Km, which vras corrupted into Kava , . . to h may be recognised perhaps in our 
term for an old man^ ' (PP^ ' Hie epiaoKlc of Esther daughter fm] of 

hilordecaj sup plan ting Vashti at iJie Peraian Court would appear to identify Moses 
[w] with Merodacfi and Esther with Ishtar and the Ten Commanihnents, tbr Tit^b 
of Sargon, the inscrihed tlone * (pp^ ' The name of Moses may tK a eognatc 

of Moscu4^ 0 €alj, ELtid tbj? golden alf crewed by Aartin may have been intended to 
repredont the absent Moses . . . but the word mo is the Turldab Dcnn for ihe first 

S crsonol pmnoun / {It ifln"t| so the original name may hove been Moshi the t man, or 
lusA the great 1 or I am * (p. 210). 

On p. 254 we leant that tlie Hebrew prupbet Samuel U to be identifieil with 
llumniunibi i lie with a personage called Qel Pilipau in Accadiafi records ; and be, 
in tm turn* with Pebpa. We remember that Febps waa cut up and boibd t but it 
ippeart that there i$ a Chinese word unrirf which is ici cninplaiKant g* to Bigaify * to 
cut up and boil ' and also ‘to depneeTberefone the gruesome story of the fate of 
Pelppa merely Tneaits that Saul deponed Samuel* once' Hebrew lung of sober 

hiacory \ author trldcntLy uses an edition of the Old Tesiamcnt dlfirring in 

some leapectt from the copy on the reviewer** thelvea|. Next we learn that Samuel 
may also be tdcntifled with ^ Jared or Ehud * the deJtvtrer who aeactninated Bgbo 
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king of Moit>. Yci more Bi^niuig deiSuctkmft follow fitim thi* j for Egkjta wm. a 
very hi mun^ luid * tlie mtuct of Shodcn in Jaoan arc nude slways very fat, and w 
would lurlp to identify Din of Egypt wStli Eglon king of Moab. therefore Samuel must 
have oasassiiiaiecf Gndmiu Budbi' (p+ ^S7)~ 

A book like ihiB is in object-tts&on in the advantage of a press censomliipp If 
no book oould appear witboul the mhii obitat of some responsible bodyr what a deplnr- 
ahle waste of litne, money^ ettergy, and mateni wtitiid be saved I ScnDualy to lUctnpt 
to discern what it is driving «t would be to risk the disastrous effects which, we ire 
lotd, come from greppliisg with the problems of Greek mythology. On p. 185 omt 
BLiibor warns us : * Tht Greek sioriet of the gods are very nuntcroiiSt and manj^ of 
them are duplicate storiM Idddcfi under thdr different sliaw; however it Is not 
ticiviMbIc to attempt to identify all the Greet gods and hcf(MS^, if one wishes tn retain 
hia mental balance, for ginndfatherSj fathers, and sonierdmige their relative posi lions 
like tn a general post\ I'oo true ! R- A. S« MACsrrana. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ANTHROPOLOGY. By Wujgn D. Wall!£, 

Frofesinr of Anthropology, Unlvetaity of MinnesotA. Harper^ pp. xvi, 

520, jj 

!l is rcnuirkahle ihet Tyhf$ famous textbook of andiropologyp puMiBhed tialT 1 
century figo^ bos had no suceoior In English until the ippemuice of me present w^rk. 
For, though Professor Wallis has modestly entitled his book ‘ An Intmducdon tt 
Is in ptfin much more—a textbook of the whole sdcficeH A reviewer is thua absolved 
from comparison with tbo iketchy work of James, with Mareii's hrmimtly written 
book in the Home University fent^t or with the very able ami stlmukting work i^f 
Kroeber, 

Following an introduction by Professor H. S, Chapin, tho auihor defin^^ the scope 
of AnthjtifK>logy. The Giat pan dedk with man's Idnahip, hia pbee of origin, end the 
physical typse of mitnltind; part 11 with andeni man. Part ill enntains ebtpteta 
on ecDiinmie and Industiiid acririti^^ — environment and culture, fbhing, hunting, 
dotni:stic]tlii>n of animals, agricutiure, transportation, timie, money sod timmee, foods 
and—more picturesque thin relstive topics — Drinking, Smok^g, and Cliewing^ 
Sdcnce, magic, and religion are discussed under ihr subjects of man and the animals, 
nature and natural pheunmemif botany, geography, psychoto^, time divisions and the 
cabmdar, amuleta and charms. Fart Vt dnb with aotrisJ tiiotpliology and atructure ! 
ethics, opiiLiort, kin and kinship ferma, tocisi organisation, status of the child, pcisitmn 
of woman, binh, marriage and death rites, language, mythotogy, decorative sit. 
culture flod culmre areas> diffusion of culture^ tad * Varied Achtt%^emeiiti of 
Mankind % 

The structure of the work, as thiu mdicaied, it soundness it;K!f. It represents, 
as might lie expected from the progress of the veknee of aothtopcilogy during 
fifty yeara. » oonaidcmble advance. Especially eommendabk is the metusion 
of archaeological material aa an essential, indeed basic, part of the science. Equally 
important in such a book » soundjow of judgment in dicveloping the nUn, and in 
liandlifig the great and varied acaimubitkff] of facta, «o diat on the one hand inc^emcH 
in detail and on tiu? other too great genendity find no place, Tylnr had such 
judgment in supreme degree. Here his successor fills short. Soroc caamplea may 
be quoted to dciMiistnitc the weakness. In dealing with the early migrations of pcopka 
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ht c!iaTi£terbe* Gfieat BriiEui ite fpltovra:—* In Greii BritEifi a Jong*bsCJuled 
peopir WOT drivtft <nil by Sbonhcada. Celt* wot iliiplactd by Rpnians; bcith wctc 
diHpostt^Mcl by SaxMiA, Af^beSp Dunes, and Jutes *. Apm frem ibe glaring maccuraey 
of the firti ftentenoe* the whoJe sisicment is bnpcffissly iaudequaic- Afnca mu 
Potyneiia sie desmbed tn three sentciices so ^neral i!uu tiicy tesve fw iiiiprv^ioo 
m aJ). On page 43 ibu aythnr that Mediterraneai] man h chamctcrimc of the 

BaLksfis. On page 145 he state* Pievknis m coniact with EnropcM* the Maoris 
wetn not agrictiltnrista % The dainettii:ation of t)ie hom ia described (p. 130) in two 
eentenc.^ : * Probably ilie horse was domcstjcatcd in of near Mo^ipotambt whence 
it W13 ratcji to Egypt, Aaiii Minor, and Greece. It wa* iib«! bj the Britaifii (ftb) when 
their tsknil wm inv^aJed by the Romajis The «cctjraey of thi* passage is mt above 
repmeh and as an account of the domcsrication of the horae tt ia Judictous. In 
describing the preparation and ferdliiaiion of the soil Maori methods arc compressed 
into a sentence (p. 151): " In New 2 uland the $oiJ ww prepstroJ by mixing liglii fld I 
with heavicT* to iruile the ground mom suitalile for the yam ^ T'^ atatcMicnt here, 
which conflictt with an either one already quoted, is surely insuffident to describe m 
system involving three genera of food plants of which the yam w® la fact hyfor^ the 
least important. The list of passages open 10 eriddsm of this kind might be indcfinitdy 

prolonged. ^ t 

Turning to general qtseadoiu of method, in dealing w«h archaeology a tet^f 
it under presdng obligatian to warn itucUot* of the lack of evidence on many points. 
Statements tliui lire wum firat u*ed m the Mousterian, tlist copper, bronre, and iron 
Were dll known cariiCf in China tlum in India and earlier tn CWldti and Egypt ih^ 
in " Asia Minor and the Orientrequire bni do not receive serious quiMcation. Il 
tfl msh Urns tn pot forward the sogge^tbn (p. 77) that the CheUean kjllowacrapo^ wm 
used Tor scraping rtnmeW objecta^ eucb aa arrow sh^\ that the prtXlhdlnn faUa 
m the secaod Interglaonl (pn 77), or that the NcoMthic was shorter than the Iren Age 
(p, 90), 

A word mttst abo be said about the illustrittrians. If racial typtt are to be figuiedi 
are not half-tone blocks prcferdble to line blocka ? And b It rtol impoftant in a 
book intended for midcnti of anthropotogy to idmowkd^ the sauros from which 
iliuttrations nre taken? 

But in spite of these blcniiahca the work docs represent a consjaerahle achievernenl. 
h is H tourageous attempt to comptesa the mass of materiit coitccied by ethnograpbcTB 
aince the science of aithtopology began. To Proftaaor Wallis who has made the 
atttnipi full credit b due not only for eonrege but also for the ability to lay tfown a 
aound plait and industry in working through the imutense literatufCi Such a book la 
KTeatly needed 1 it would be aupplkd by a new issue of the present work carefully 
^ted* SKtw>rsB, 


THE PRINTED MAPS IN THE ATLASES OF CHEAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. A Bibliography, 1579-1870. By Thomas Cituffl (late of the Map 
Rooni| Bridib Muaeum); with an introductioQ by P* Spbekt (of the Map Room, 

British Museum); and Blpgntphical Notes on the Map MakOT, Engravers and 
Publiabcrrs by T. Chuhb, asaisted by J- Sejuxs and H* BsHAnMU.^ 
Tht Homeland Aaaodiitioii, ltd., 37 and 38 Maiden Lane, Cmm Gardeu, 
London (W*a). 50a, 

A well-known archacologbi once aaid chat * old maps * were of no vaJue to the 
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arth«o!ofi»t. He probibly mont. to tiie siudwt ^ prehiawnc e*nhwof^, 

Ih«e wSo^re olkd 6t1d4n*ii«)lot!isi»: Iwt ’he diKliimcr even ihtis qiudifW, 

was unjiiBtified. U b mie that,vhen Camden caiHed ihe to be m«r^ 

on Spwd's copy—for it is nn mortar Saiwo s msp of ^menet, we m mi ^dy 
cnligSSr.edr^r «c can cmiault CmitknV aoumes-CMar md Ptolray^^h 
MiiSl profit for ounelwa, ami, milike Camdm, v« now ba^ the aid of 
^ndiaeolocr W check the wriitcn word. But m mulbludii™ ntttleis of lot^ 
lopoemS *n t^W mop, if it » on a Unp: enourfi Kale, u m mvalMhle asaen ^ 
tn^ B^SwW in o«r backward march from the known present m the unknown put. 

Mr Chubb aiul all tl»o« ’**0 have been asaociated with him (not forEetnnt! printer 
dad miblldheri in the production of this splendid bool deserve the oongninLiUons 
Mud ETatitude of siodcnl* of British topography, It la an idmort perfect ^pl* 
that Snimcv, thonmghuBs and learning wbeb daErngundra the Bniiah Mu*™" 
authoritiea 'U W • lifr'a wvirk ^ and ■ reviewer feds that there ta really nothoig left 
for him to do hui cominend ii lo tHc higlwi terms w tii* reaikrap 

I'be appearance of a bibliograp^- such M however, pr^la on upporiuntty 
itt aubicct^aiiK. The boot iintlci «vkw makes no claim to deal 



emolioiuil appeal is absent, we should rather say u craft, it represenw an attempt 
to ewnniuiuaw infomutiDn from one pj^i to mhen; wd d involves a atm^fc 
with matcfial. cubninating in a mastery of that matenal, Tl« early e^orta are crude . 
skill inapidty atmined; bm after a brief flmveimg penod, dedm^t* in. and TOnunucs 
until the^ U bom again as die ogspring of a i>ew mstend ^ may 

recur, bul it ii *et In a different fonn each Umc. Die problem of the Bnmh map 
tnakeni wai w reptodure sn Kcumte yet attractive map of BntM Into by me^ 
of engrevinR. Many aestheUcaUy pleasing map* * 1 >,p««d duiujg the itib ^ sylh 
cermISm (tLugh we mii« except the ps«ido*<liiaaical utk-p^). But they were 
none of them accumte, and it was not iiuul die appem^re of the lirw. engraved, 
edidDn of aia-ineh Ordnance maps ut 1B33 that the p^k of achievenient was atuunetl. 
tn ibeto bcaiJly of draughtsoiatisnip was cooibineu with aceiitacy of detail in • mannEr 
wliicli has never been eurpaewd. For three cemunea the •uncyor had striven for 
greater and greater accuracy, and the engrtver to do justice to his resulta, Fnr fifty 
years both succtedeil t and the results are those plan* which can often be boughi for 
a mere song at a reeood-hatid boobtalL By a curious cmncidence, a new precesa 
was invented iust when the one had triumphed. ITw future of ^nography lies with 
peniruioahip and photography (not forgetting air-photography); but we are sttU. for 
the most part, prudiidne map* in the old atyle^ engraver’s style. Are wt biasttl. 
or mav vre *« in some arehaeologicd plans, *m:h as tboM referred to in the June number 
of AraiQUrrt (pp. 235-^38),the beralds of a new and li™g paimim'i «y!c, oonBCiously 
ikaignccl for direct mechonical reproduciion f 

Tlie p** "-"*** upon which to base a phik«ophy of mapa exisi in the British Museum, 
where all those referred to in the bibUoRraphy (with * few exceptions, inilicaied) arc 
to be found. And since it is n reviewer's duty to pick holes, anil lliere is m hltle scope 
in the conlenta of the hook, he must p^orce look nvitaide it; Mr. Chubb delibertiely 
oxtiinea lutuBelf to prints msp* published in atiatts, No doubt this ww right and 
oecessaiy, but we regret it. We wish Ihal he had tnduded fame of those printed map* 
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(hIbu in the Britiih Miwum) which ippeafcd Kpimely. The scope of the i 1 m 
meodon of Essac Tajflof, whose maps of Hampahire, Dorset and Herefoiwm^, 
on the ODC mdi-eetle. are so vaJoable for the field sichaeologiat. (saac Taylor 
mxD^ to have been tW ay^temitiaiJly to nuirk anewm earthworka, $uch « 
fmiri p* and burrows, upon bin niapi^ numy have sinoe but, tbanks to h^i| 

they may ttil! be letowrctl of authenticated* either on the ground or on lur-photogmpna* 
Hn map, md ihoie af Greenwood, Roeque, NonJen and otJiert occupy an impor^i 
podtioii in the biatory of Biitiah cartogrtphya Soine of these map were eertamly 
used in the field by the first Ordiumce sunneyofs* jmd irtfli*£tvc«l the *tyle of um first 
ooe-ineb OfdnjuitE map, fHie actual COptea of some of them, well-thumbedt are 

stfll in eibtence)^ . ^^ 

Tlwn, again, no atudy of the evolution of the art can be made intbout inference 
tjD nutnuficript pLam, for of cijurse ihe butt of the pltns made before tSoo were iiever 
printed, nor were they drawn for that purpose. No douhl these pbna are far beyond 
the scop of a book lie iht present* whkh » a book of refrraaoe, not i majiuaJ on the 
history of the subject. Yet we f«i that troob about both classes are badly neeckd. 
A bibliography of the prwi^ loose printed maps—im>it of them counw niap^ 
wmild be invaluable. So too would ti a study—It cuuld not lake the ^ 

cximpkte hat—of these mamteeript plafis, often on a scale j 

which copies we to be found in the British Museum, the Puhbc Record OHire^ and 
tn the offiw of most large country estate. A set of Urge phomgtapluc prmts of 
over » btiodrttl of these la bound up in the Libraiy of ihc Ordnance Survey ^ and 
duplicates have been dtpodted in the British Mureum. A reparate catdogac of 
nmiiuscript maps in ihe British Museum and Public Record Office wojdd be of the 
mittesi tiae ; and, to judge from letters rraived^ would be appreciaced by t m 
general puhik- The value of such maps to the field archoeologjat and m the studeni 
of pbee-namea, land boundaries and pcrwnbuUlfons* is very greats ihougfi » yet 
iiuiiilEcienUy r^ud. 

SEN N ACHE RIB’S INVASION OF PALESTINE. A Criticii Sourte Study. By 
Lbd U HfWOK, PU J). Ktw York: CoJumbia Univenity Press, PP" ***■ 

f I 7S- 

The author of ihb study ttattt io hii foreword that he cl«»e Setuacherib'e 
cunpniijn tu Falestute becuusc there ha* been), of l*tc, piiictually no materisl 
discovered wluch throws light un the subjeert, ' Consequenriyp all the difference in 
the ftconstruciion of the stoiy of that event must be attribul^ to dillcrefices m 
interptetatton, ind the sual^is of ibe hares for thoo diffcreaocs will hdp to iHusltate 
the different schuots of ilvjught engaged in the necoustructioti trf the Bibucil story - 
The pbm of the book eomprirea genemi dreeriptian of the Assyriim fwrecai 
which is followed by on anaJyvis of the accoicmt$ therein found; then ^ hare a 
deocriplion and anajyisis of ihe Biblical veraion of the cwnpwgrii as given in 
and ][ Chrcuikha, The thitd chapter is ifcvoied to the Ptophtd& of IsdahB Each 
dupter is folfow^ed by a lift of refcnnicea^ and there is a bibliography. In the second 
chapter the author includet the liescription by Herodotus of m Egyprip legend of 
bow Senimcherib marched a Ihiue anny against Egypti and how field-micse Mvouren 
tbc bom and hamUe* of the shiclih of the Assyrian ooldkrBf »o that whm they came 
to figbl they flrere weapontw. 
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Thove who haw not orndted rhe macter omfutty would perhapg have tbotighi 
that thia campaJ^ of ibtiiiil 701 ajC.^ onr of the ZaDomitrlu^ $0 to apeaitf of hiatoryt, 
f^f^red to m cuiHidtmibk dli^l in thicc books of the Bfblc^ deambed on several 
Afisjrijm cyLioden« amJ m Aosyriaia. iiiBeiiptioas^ perhaps rdemd Ui by Herodofua^ 
was tmowm with Rome ceitEimVj md that the maiq outtmet^ st Icaat^ wert securely 
bed* Aperuut nf the book under review will dispel that [mpeession. We do noc^ 
la a fact, know wlielher there w^iia one eampdgn^ or two; we do not know 
why Ifcteldali stripped the Temple imd Pakce of thetr tre=nuret, tf bo had 
deiermincd to defend lerueakm; we do not know what hfippened when ' tiie 
«igd of the Lord w'ent forth* aiid fioiotc m the camp of the Assvri^m an hmtdrcd 
fouts^nnr and five tbottaand But* if we ane content Yiith a not too eiiact view of the 
distant teenir* there ire oertain broad oitthnei which may be accepted, such la the 
dev^fflitatton «f the fenced dde of Judahs the capture of fiidnn and other Phoenician 
ddcB by* Sennacherib, the capture of Aikcloii and hltroti^tlie conuneiieeinent of the 
liege of Jeruaikm* the tnhmg of the siefe, the return of Senmeherib to Asayrii. And 
to lhi$ we may add that we k3u?w the tfepi that HcKskkb took to diven ^ tlie brook 
that flowed through the midit of the land', and we know all about the water timnd 
that he cauicd tit be cxicavated, kiding from Gihcm, through the bill of Ophcl, (o the 
Pool of Silnam, an tmpoitant provision for clefctice^ But tftOT i& much that i$ unccrlatn, 
and Dr. Honar^s carefit] study deserves the attention of itudenui of ancient lu^oty. 
He pteaenii the TariuuH tbeorka and hypotheses in a dear and tmpania] manner. 
He pomti out for tnstanoe, that the description of the campaign ti PaJestinep as given 
in the Rassam cylinden, k in dose carmpondence with the account given in 
rr Kings miij 13 to 16* hut that it docs not agree with the rest of iJie vxotint in the 
same diapier. In accordance with the farmer the campaigu whb entirely iticoasful; 
in accardatbcc with the latter Senriadierib had to retire haaijly m Assyria, Of coiuaCf 
as the author fra]i»tlHe Assynimanndtst wastmi likely to describe a Vailure; but even 
the jmcounta in Kings ire^ in thefmdvcsj mi free fmtn diflirultica of inierpreiHUon. 

For the ordinary ruder it would hatt: added much to the value and interut of 
the book if mnsladons of the Asayrifli) souicea liail been given, or at least the tnnre 
cm port ant of tbeni^ As it b, although there arc o>pious notes and referenoM to 
tranalatidns, there b nm anywhere in the book an actual tranaJadoii of an Assyrian 
te^t. Perhapi ihh lEupravcmcnt might be considered* in case a new edjfmn of tkk 
inidy is issued in the ftstuic. C. F. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ART FROM PREHISTORIC TIMES TO THE 

PRESENT DAY* Tmnstated ftwn the French of Andrf S, Blum. Edited and 

enlarged by R. R. Tatioca. London: Bataford. jit. 

Perhaps ^ firit thing that should be sold of this volume k that ita title »lomewhat 
miileading, aince the cantenta are so far from being camprehenaive ihat the art of the 
Fw East find of Ctmtrnl America h itot touched upon- The enmewltat unconvincinK 
«CUM g^vcfi for this omiaaion h thal KHnathing had to be left out and it wm better 
to disregard meral complete cukurea rather than, for ineiance, the m of Engbnd or 
Holland. This alone k enough to show ihat we have not lien? iluit pbikunphical 
history of art for which them » » much rwm. M. Blum's book* drspitc the c^hunia 
mode fm it la, m fart, iw more than a lestbook, and nor a particuJsrty orunntl one at 
that. 1 he treatment tn Aketchy and all loo often bocomn a dull caodog^ of namea 
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iiml djtca. The following h a e!iiincije|Tistic entry, tikcn at random. ' Gratilt IkUint 
^ tm-cnimcntlj a chronicler of Venetkn life, lib Ruuterpicoe, carried 
out in 14^* b Tkt Procfmm m iht PiMZza S. Marco in the Accadcmla, Venioe. Amonj^ 
hk other vrorJw ire ergsui ahutier^ in St, Mari's, Tftr! Mir 4 $£jr 0/ fkr Hofy Cwr 
(plate 6) iJi Venice Accademia, and Tfe /V^arAutf of St. Mark In tJa: BruR *- 
It may be remiirked thw the foregoinp e^ctract is a favuttrabb cxMnplc of ihe 
iranslator'tt atyle# He b not aJwaya $0 indd^ The following sentence, quite apart 
from the very qiirattonable iruth of its geiHrnl E^ie^ oeitainly ikies not succeed in 
giving a dear definMon of law of fmntaliiy. * Thb taw of fmomlity ilielf, by 
which the body waa divided into two equal |iam frocn tls* top of the head to the fork 
of the legs, did not result fmm technii^ incnmpcfcnoe^ but was based on religious 
tradition'. It seems pmhabk that i pemin rgnonoit of Ecyptum art would oonclodc 
from this senienDp that it reperaentea the h litnaii hguiie cklu in tW'O, -owing tet some 
obscure reJigiGus pTejudicc, Agam^ the phrae * the curious palace of 
dbinfemd by M. de Sarsec,. which was Utcr enlarged by Goudca \ might wdl kail 
the ujiinfortncd tn regard the second person as an cuterprbing French archaeologist 
or builder. 

The erne feature which might have rendered thb book valuablet namely iIk numeroui 
illufttniiious, it robbed of ihe greater part of its value by the eaitrenidy poor reproduction. 
lE b hard to decide whether teuJptuto or painting fidfers most in this wa)\ but ft is 
eettain (bat no one uuaquoiutcd with moat of the worka reproduced^ would be able 
to form the faiotesr canceptiofi of their liduiy from th<« pages. The examples of 
archttedute ire but hl^ better,. Sutdi photographs as tJiere are» have been badly 
repmdudedt and the fairly tiiimeniiLB drawings arr far from befog good enough to 
outweigh fbc adirmntages of a good photograph. There b no bthlfography. 

Gp WrmYcoMBE. 

BISON OF CLAY, By Mas BllGOtJlM;. Longman. 1936. ys. 6d* 

Tosucceedf a romance abemt probUtorr demands exceptional qualitiea m iti aiithdr. 
If it Is tn be really alive md yet true to the fteta^ ibe writer must not only poaaess ■ 
vivid but sdentifically schooL^ tmagfoatfon^ but also a perfect maatcry both of the 
fngCQcniary dam of Enchaeolu^ and of the ethnographic material that may fill up the 
gaps in ihai rocord. Count Max Bagmen combines ail these gift* to ■ remarkable 
d«rcc and Ids ^ novel' invests the upper Palieqlithie Age in Ftance with a vividne^ 
and reality that no nuero descriptrie work can hope to arttaui. V. GotiixrK CiirLHi. 

PAPERS OF THE SOCIETY OF MURAL DECORATORS AND PAINTERS 
IK T^IPERA. Scoond vnjumci 1907-1924. Printed for the Society by t)» 
Dolphhi Prcss,i Brighton. 11935, 

Ihe prmctpal arthittoJogtail interest ^f thb very tiMfuJ collection of papera lies 
in the articles im Mfoocn munal painting by Mr. Theodorer Fyfc and Mr N«l Heaton. 
The second of these ^hta a very derailed ic«oimr of Mr. He&tonh otreful analytii ef 
the matertola of the pointings at Knos^os, The pAindngs piov*td to liave been executed 
on fine stitcco, averaging j mrh in ihlcknets. This wm appATently applied in two 
Inyrra. The fiist^ about j umh thkk^ was applied lo fill up the ineqitstities of the waU 
and give an even aurikee. The secc;^ layer of about ^ fodi was apfMirentiy pul on 
from day to Jay in the usual manner Widi freaon poindng, and Mr, iieaton bclie^TS 
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that there is no dnubt that these miiial paintings were executed in true 

fiescd. He also fimina [hat the stucco wia formed from purci rich lime and bad 
afiparentljr no aafiil or marble dwt mUed with it, as waa daae in the caie of Roman 
medieval freaco^n One of the miist mtererdng fai^ m this conncxioiit is that 
an B^nt ymk provi:d Lh&t the pigments used were tubtitantitlly the same as thtjM in use 
in Ronmn. and medievit) times. This is pordcubuly stnking in the case of the 
beautiful blue pigment^ which is a sQlcate of copper and soda and owes its peciiitar 
texrure to being in the form of a compAntlively cuane powikr. 

Other papers of hLsioricsl uitetest lire thnse on the pumings in the Ajanla CnveSp 
ud Qti Medieval and Rnglisb mural painting. E. G. Wmif combe. 

LONDON AND THE VIKINGS. By R. E. 

fj9JV. London Museum Catalogues; No. Lancaster Hoiise:,St. lajnes'GkSAV.i. 

In tlua short text of $$ p^ges wllh 28 ihusin&tions the * general reader ^ baa m 
masterly sketch of the Yiking Age, its history—so far as London b concerned—aad 
iis relics* In his introduettop Dr Wtieelcr righlly brings forward the commercial and 
Induitri^ aide of th£ Northern invadeia who were ‘a vitalmng force' that *iiroiised 
Saxon London to a partial rcalketlon of [her] destiny *; and the story of the Vikingi 
hi London is full of dramade inddent and intereai. He goes on co diatu&s 
local finds of weapona md tools^ haase-fhmitute* ornaments and domestic details^ 
indicating their devcloprtienl and dating in rhe light of modern rciesrch. These 
exampbsi together with the British Muncttm fpiide to Angb-Saxnn Atitiquitil^, 
will be found of gten service In sinateurB who aro pooled by casual finds imexpliLined 
in older books and needing lefcrertce to Scandinavian authoiiues pot easily accCssiblOk^ 
Dr WheekrV eminefict guamnieEa ihe schokrly character of hia ■work ; he (n:a!i 
the evolution of ssos, tpcm «ad swords in a summary nisnnerp hut tnore dabomte 
andyaas would be out of place, itid bis Recount h logic^ and ludd. A few mkprin^ 
might Iso corrected with the tender's pen :—on p. y, read ' Aethijwvrd ^ and ' vlk ^ 
Jti> mark the vowd lo:^): p. 11, ^ CcolwuJf' i p. t * activity "; and if { 3 (.J * Olaf" 
IS so written on foUdwing read here nko ' Okf" ("rry^ggvaaonjH On p, aj m*V 

has crepi inln " Ringtrike* and on p. an 'nt" into * Gnm^s dyke/ Besket {not 
"Beskt *\ b ilic site firtini which b the axe in Cttrlisk Museum^ mentioned on p. ; 
■nd w% for * Ifae Lslc of Geneva ' (p. as well as * Kirk ^ (not St.) Maugboid 
on p. 35. It is baldly certain that the VVhatieSr crosses (p. 40) are standard examples 
of nifith or tenth century design; some would put them a little Inter. The Ylknig 
Club (p. 5j) has tong »mfts calu imdf a Sodety* to avoid confusion with the VTking 
Club of emmnsn. Danish and Sesndinamn readen—and there will be rtuity—vrotild 
prefer to set the names of Dr. ' Broggef * and Dr. ' Bmiuktted ' spd* phoncticallj. 
But those trifles of a first edition do not detract from the value of s book whkh b iiuich 
more than the catalogue of one coUcetJon, and ought to be in ihe bands of all who desire 
Tight views on the Viking Age* W. G. CoLLircowooD. 

LAS ANTIGUAS CIVILIZACIONES ESNfERALDESAS. By Mai Uhle, 
(Fmm Amata dt la U$mvrfidiid Cmtrai, vo(- j8, tiii, 159), Quito, 15*7. PP-3l< 

The learned Americanist gives art Kcount of ihc tekUons betvrcen the early 
cottLoL sttd mounutin cultures tn Ecuador, where there is a greater dtflereoce bersRen 
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tbf two clunotai ihai) cLs^bcire on lh« wcsl coafit. He 8jy3 ^ * I eJuiwcd ici one of 
my lectuiTS., ^ -ihiii the carU«i cukum of tJic Aniline r^tm of EciuiDor cune from 
CratmJ Amcricaii culture ^«in many cues they had to paju orer the Ecuador cosli 
a atudy of these coasal culniM is necessary for tlse undtrstaadkig of tJic Ajulitut, 
Sunxmitig up tbo Uteat dbcov^ca hcre^ may say that m general the irnmigiratiOq 
of dw earliest cultures was by way uf the aea only ^ not nartb to «omlt abng tbe 
fnountuns* its period bein^ the firiit lia centimes of mtr era, ^fhere was an 
^ zval&iiche' of * Afayedd ' adttites Into tl:^ pbueait. In the ieconil pan lie studio 
In fktRil ilie culLuntl reuisiinfl of the eo&fitsl provinoe of Eamentldas^ whicli show very 
great diversity; * Mayciid ' objects are fEituHl from the very begifiuing. Dr Uhle 
itressca the importanoc of Ecuador owing to its position near Central j^en'td, whose 
cultiiTis bare h«o ' tlif origin of all others on tlie Amjcricin continent *. 

G, C.. Wheels^, 

PALAEOhiTOLOGIA SimCA. Series t>, TOlumc r* GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
OF CHINA, PEKIN, Fascide t : The Cave-depodt at Shu Kuo T*tm in 
Pengaen, By ). G. pp. 43, la pLutea, ao text-fifiires, 

Fudcle a t Painted itoiu; age pottery from Use province of llonan, CbtoA, By 
T, Jr Aiin:b. 19*5- pp^ 4^4 platet (six in colour), 63 teat-%ures. Fasetde 
3 : The hunmn SEdetd remains from tJw Shu Kuo T'un csve-dcposit in loiu' 
paiison with those from Vang Shan Tanrt lud with recent north China tbdeiaJ 
matenai. By Davtusoft flLAeic. 1955. pp, 120, 14 pbcesi 86 tablwr 

MEMOIRS OF THE GEOLOGICAL SLTIVEY OF CHINA. Series a, do, 3, 
Preliminary report on ardwological researohes in Kanaq, By J. G, AsnaaawN, 
Pekin. 1921 - pp^ 5^1 plates^ 

[Ag)enta; Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co,, London]* 

It ii very much to be toped that the present troubles in China will not prevent 
Dr Andemson from contmuing ihi* admirable surrey of the prehiaroric sitcE in northern 
and nonh-castern Chinn. By it aiiorher and modi unportant extefirion has been sdded 
to the chain that already connects the painted pottery of Europe with that of Elam 
and India. On many riles in the provinces of Fengtien^ Kanau and Honan Dr 
Andersson hat found painted {totiery made by a pKmitivo people, many of the detig^ 
on wliich are identical with those found on the painted warea of north-western Indiii 
southern Persia, Mesopotamia and southern Turkestan. 

Many of the timpler mettfs on thk painted pottery rnight qui^ ponibly have been 
invented indqiendcjiily, but thk can tordly have been tto case with the more rom- 
plicUed derigna, inch as the ao^cailed * duublo-aae ^ motif. This design, which ts 
sometimes picked out in two colours^ o<^ciiTi both on the archaic poicferv of China 
and on the corresponding warea of other ooirntrias to the went, arranged dther in 
gltuuptfl or hccwcen Uni^ to fom a border. 

In form, howcveri ■nd in the variciy of clay employed, the early Chinese pottery 
differs in some respects from the printed wares of tlic weatem countries, although 
alBcd to the^n by the derigus ic bcars^ In fact^ in cadi country ibat was occupied 
by the culture that product this early printed warui those pottery abapea were made 
that were most suitable to the immediate euTTOmiding!i and the eby used waa ihmi to 
hand. The shapes of the early Chinese pottery d« in the niiun timple bowls, and 
diihcs, (he former of which commonly have tnpod legs end are silted tn form so tbe 
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polypod bawls iu«d hj ihe ‘ BeU-bodter' folk and found in SpiJn, Sardinia and 
other siiea fo Europe. Some of tite larger and taller v«»eU have weU formed toop- 
lundles od either ode about half-way down the Jar | and die occumnet in the Honan 
potte^ of potched iedge-handfn in tiu: aaine position, recalia the exactly Hinilir haoditv 
Oft painted jar* of die fimt Semitic period of Fatestfoe, Ledge-handles'arc bIm common 
on the pottery of predynastic itgypt. 

The broad irtetsed strap-handles found on some fntgtnenta of pottery from the 
Chi Cbia P'ing site, which were pitsuttiably paired, bear a strong rewmbhwee to 
some of die simpler tunica of the aingle-handlni ware found in nrc-SirgoDic graves 
at Kish, Of panicuJar interest i» the faa ibat some of the veasek were omouTOted 
with simple deaigns made with a cord, s technique also fouod in the burials of the 
south Rnwiaa steppes, of Austiia and other places in Etatspe, hut m present unknown 
elsewhere in Asia- A pcvultv feature of the ancient Chinese pottery is the frequent 
iiccurrence of mat desigBS, a form of ornament that is quite new to us. One would 
like to suggest that the vessels (wfuch were always hand nude) wens rolled on i mat 
when partially dry to give them a more regular shape; but the fact that the fogs of 
some of the bow'Is bear similar impressions negatives this suggestion. 

The days from which the painted pottery of China was nude vary considerably 
We note a grey ware which is the natural colour of the day, a ware with a red surfaMi 
and grey inside produced by lieavy tiring, a light red ware and a beigc-cnJoured ware 
aiaongst oihcia. The grey wore is most frequently decorated with red, and ibe red 
ware in bkek sad dark red, both monochrome and ptilrehrome pottery being found 
A vrlute slip was often used and oceaainnsUy a ted. We notice that Dr Andersson 
describes pottery that is merely covered witli a slip sj monochronie. This is misJeadina 
and sbouhl he corrected in funher reporm on hu excavations. ” 

Tiiougb the pollery helonga to variciit periods, there is no reason to suDM«e 
that were aeparated bv any very great length of time ; on the majoiitv oftL 
sites little or no meiaJ was found. 

In Ws comrihution to the senes, Dr Ante, the distingtiished Swedish arehiaoloEMt 
desk fuUy mth the painted pottery from the province of Honan, lie give, u, 
drawings of the pnnopu shapes, and hia cnniparisons of the dccoraltve motift with 
Mine of the moh/i on the f^ted pottery of other countria, Baluchistan, Suaa uni 
Anau, are invaluable, apcaaiiy aa lie reproduca some of the moH/t on the nain^ 
P«^- tb. ta.r t. W, Dt M.y.n!«S w 

analtaa of the slip and matenaU of wune of the painted ware. * mouta 

The pottery from the prorince of Honan (the large Yang Shao liie and th.. 
deposits at^ Kuo T'un) re dated provkinnally by Dr AndeLon to before 
but from obaervanona on the pwnted pottery from Mobenjo-Daro In Sind aid aomr 
of ^ painted ware djecovereii by Sir Atirel Stem fo northern Balucliktim r 
inclined to regard it a of arUev date. Some very tldn iS! Sri foTtkJ 
taimpared by Dr. Anderason with the thin ware of “C STS S ? ? 

IS iko comparable, though not in the daigna painted upon it vnA i? 

The Kansu pottery, Itite the Honan witterv m „ '.l * , 

bone and amne. Some of it w» found in graiS md some in riS^ SS ”a mcll 
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intcmtinf' implcixicm found oa apiue of the fita in thu ptovince U h sickle of bone 
vith a cutttngf-«lge of inset llint-ftikes. The sainc t^pe of iickte i$ found on many 
EkbyJoniiii »itc» of wly ihte, but with a different cumiture and nude of pottery: 
the notched iimt-fkkcs were attached to tin: holder biiucnen. Vcf>' mnch the 
same form of sickle hia been found a^fUinin in Egypt with tlw flint teeth fastened to 
1 woaden holder with a mt^urc of Kile mud and glue. 

Dr Andersson suggeata that the Kansu and Hunan sites have so much in commun^ 
especially in thdr painted potteryp that they may he teearded as contemporaneous and 
heJongiDg to the same cultufc. But it muiu be penntea out th^t on prune of the Kansu 
pteee«r^&e wdhehaped vessels with handks—the designs are sometinkct much 

imrolved ; the very clahonne scmll work on some of diem approaimstea in conceprion 
to hUnoan dedgiut rather than to the aimplci' Linear deaignB of ancient Babyloniap 
Penui« Baluchistan and IndiB, 1 would certainly date the Kansu sites as rather later 
than those tn Honan, desprtc ihe fact thil on both no metal was found with the painted 
pottery I except in the highef hvth* 

Dt BlackV volninc of the scries uiickr review deals satisfacinrily with the bones 
found at Sba Kuo T'urt in Fengrien snd also st Yang Shan Tsun in Honan* In his 
report on the bones from the former site, which reprcMnt t minLmum of forty-five 
individuate, children and adults^ Dr Black, in agreement with Dr Amkrs^n, states 
thac many of the long bones were fractured at the time of death or slionly afterwards. 
As Dr Andemon poims out in bia conmbutiun on the excavariun of the cxve, this 
suggests that its fermer occupants were either cannibals or that * it was i votive atte 
where relimous rites, including the sacrifice of human fives, were performed The 
bones in the cave, many of them partially burnt and alt in disarray, were associated 
wuh frugmenTS of paint<^ pottery BimLLirto and probably contemporaneous with much 
of the Honan pottery^ Tools and implements of stone and bunct indudipg polished 
stone celts and carefully worked arrowheads, were aUn fidrly cotnmt^iL, Findy worked 
rings of marble snd shell of a suiprising thinness Dr Andersaon prefers to class as 
pendants rather than bracelets. Other countries, bow^cver, can show equally tlitn 
and fragile bincelcta ; for example, the thin poUshed flint bracelets of early Egypt* 
Ko trace of metal was found in the erve, and the finely worked stone impEetnents show 
it 10 be nf neoltthtc daie^ 

One or more of the Kansit graves couialncil bones that Were coloured with a red 
pigment^ a feature imst with in the early cuntneted hurUb of south Russti, but 
unknown in the countries of the Ncjir and Middle Eiist. Thia curiaua pr-nrtice, says 
Dr Black, is ^ho known in certain early historic Chinese burials. 

According to Dr Bbck, tlie people of the Kafisu graves were people of mediutn 
bright. The muscular development of both t«es was very markra and the general 
cnmul and skeletal fettures nhihit character belongi^ to the Motigoli^id division 
of mank ind. Tlw wme ii apparently true nf the retruufts from the Honan cave, but 
there the bones were in had comlifion and the enmiai cvidcnoe wta very limited. 
The people of the painted pottery culture, therefote, broadly CDnespoufJ with the 
modern northern Chinese, Three skulls of this early pre-mciatlic period are^ how'«iir. 
of ■ lUgbtly diflereni type* dtstlnguished by Dr Black a$ ' type t ^ They do not 
posaess in aadi a marked degree the peculiar flat ftce common to the other skulls, 
and Dr Block suggests that it was from " type x " people that the proio-Chincac type 
was dedvedi We may perhaps sec in. these skulls the type of liead possessed by tnc 
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into north China, people who were thenudves nadually 
aninnbted after apreaduij; their culture in thdr new boine. * ^ 

nij. painted pottery cukiue b prot'otl by these researches to have gwgu dr d 

r!L T* Prewo'wly eupppeed. A cooipantively shon time »m 

lit!^ ,V^.^ ^ Turiesian ' sad south as Sumer and Ham 

“ been found to extend into both northern and southerri Bstudustao- 
and tht exactions at Mohecjo~Daio in ffind and at Harappa in ibe Punish have 

^rl®of 'fc fe”'” ^ ^ «>oih-*«tt. Thi careful 

ni Andemon has now extended its eastward nmge a diatance of fouehlr 

or?^T!^i'h “* ^ P*™*«<* po^ry culture of prehistoric times extended 
one comi^i of A^io the ot^, as welt as peneimting into Europe, 

thfiii ehoiild be m the bands of every student of arebseoton sod 

^ ■« interested in ancient SlntSd 

tlS^*es^mfoJ wronged and cxcepttonaHy woU got up for monogtShs of 

V hnve been conrentent if a man of northern 

tfeoe in Stockholm 

well as the autliAn nf'rh» trf the Geological Survey of China, as 

VfcJj aa tJie iutiiQi^ of ihc v^dus monographi: luflt reviewed 

on the invaluable reries of boob the, aTpubliSg 

CROSSES OF THE PRE-NORMAN AGE. fly W G 

CO^CWOOD, «.A., SJiA. Faber and Gwyer. ii^y, pp. ^ 96 . L * 

It IS a great advantage to readers of this handsome volume thot il« ambor , 
skilled Brtisi as well as a careful (uiioHsn. The line-dnitt-inin * !?*!►“ * 

a direct study of the originala show clearly detaiU of the d«sim frvm t ^ ^*'"**^ 
and wesiheritiga and tiSitfertcd 

hi. kno.Wp,'^ hto iN* 

relative position, so that his famillaritv with r fbgmenia and th«r 

formsofthcmonuoicius and character^ the ornament P<nod, and the 

and eonvindng resmmtion of the .S^ng 

:LTrh.r,t^ ^ 

wnong other things brought to light faett which lead ^ ®ean 1 he has 

»nsidereblc abbey at iScaster Ld aTSdaT * 

ejdsts in wming/ In other wsvs hb^u^L^\? ^ 

lead hrstoriana to research 'ight-provoklng book will 

»>?.irJrs3iX“ n. h. „„,d 

^ A^tic at Whiiboifl ss iMiitated from thtaTi^ #tqftB'naU^*’^*l'/’^ 

Erst of a tones of Anglian momimeiits. This sioiw wti;/-!. i? fanning the 

antury he would explain la a record of new conditb’na ^hE^oft 
and S. Niman » now the plaeo of S, Peter the Ano^ Jr™ i^ 
oommuruon with the Angld>Rofaan Church of S ■^<1 brought into 

A .h«, da;.„ .io, SS.IiSa°'„*;,2,1ft5,'5l2" sy??> -f wath, •. 

» W dmlopol. foBmrinj iN.. w hnc > .h.^ m *'’>*“ 

decoretive treatment, which Mr CoHingwood aim^ mi«»T i 
a.«lop««.., .uh.o..u,, i™*. „”S“ 
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in iiM coamrrenilj with ttafT'^roodi tnd toll cmsscs thniughouc the wbob pfe-Nornsan 
age. 

Wt arc tald about the people whom rbese were set up. and how the 

two Tices, BiitLah anil Saxon, 'commingled, created a great nadon *—whidt was m 
become a mother of the am. The authot gives good teasona for diiTcfiDg fTom 
those who regard Northumbria in the dgbth txntuty aa bartwiigsj wirile;^ on hit vwwj 
no dme and no place could be more favourable for this panicniar development. BiBhop 
Acca died in 740 ; bis work^ which ' must [lave brought to Bexiiam some akilkd 
crafounett and must have trair^ more '* combiiKd the idea of the staff-food with that 
of the atone-plikt, developing into the high cross. Such crosses, as was ibkoughc by 
O^Neill of the triBh crosses, were uanaMy polychromatie^ and m later stones Mr 
CotUngwood has found * boles in the centra of the aosa-heada in whig!] hits of brighc 
gloss must have been art iike the jewela of the Ormstde cup \ The knowtedge of 
mtcflacing already well advanced claewhete, and coiitemponry pbuli in Italy 
are given for oompsrison,—tbnac on the slabs in IreLind uid at ilartlepool and Lindia* 
fame having been dealt with in a previous chipter. With Tcapect to the latter Mr 
Collingwdod regards them as belonging to the dose of the ninih century* and nos 
the seventh as ihonght by Ptof. Baldwin Brown. 

The chapter On free-am^d CTO^^es wiU probably be of the moat popular interest. 
Tlua deals with tlic two great ctosaet of Bcwcaolle and RulhwelL. Anglian crosses we 
are told begin with the forms on S. Cuthbert'a coffin and his pectoral cTOsa* without the 
little bosses between the limbs of (he Utter, and thbmtisl hate been the type adopted 
it Ruifawell I Dr King Hewisoft having been masted by the diunaged of^t at the base 
of ctw head originally intended *0 turn the rain from the joint, flewcaatie must have 
had a head made from a sepitrate stone sod dnvrelled tn the shaft, while the Epistyliitm 
of Spelman, which pu^sled Fiof. Baldwitt Btown^ h e^lained not ss an ^ impost ' 
but as the upper hmb of such a ftee-armed cross, 'file explanation, logical and 
convincing, fits tn with the facta at known, and, taken with MrColiingwood^a sketch 
(drawn to scak)^ wtU probably satiiify the r^cr that iSib was indeed the form of ihe 
cross. 

In proposing he enUsta our confidence by working out a provisionsl 

fecbcme for the whole series of Anglian monuments, within which the various pieces 
fail ibto place in their respective daises. In doing this he scEs forth his rwoni fuUj, 
taking into consideraiioti the local history as wdJ sa details of onumEni and of inscrip¬ 
tions* so that liae re:ider b put Into a po^on to weigh the evidence whether he agrees 
with the conclusion or otherwise, ^ven diHiricra nr toed scbooti of sciitpUtriitg are 
fecognlzedi and In ihe floddam group are placed RuthwcH and Bewcastle* which 
therefore aboutd date ' rather late in the eighth century In trusting to typology 
and not to the runes be j« in agreement with Dr Bronat^, who however suggests an 
earlier date than Mr Cotlingwora finds possifale tn meet. 

From the purely AngUan crosses nc passes on to 1 conridertyon of the Anglo- 
Daniah and the Anglo-Norst# It ra roost tntcrtstmg and mstmoive to kavi: these 
monumcnrs Ihuit assembled and presented for compariaon. Especudly interesting 
for some of ut is the chapter dealing with the free wh^Uiiead, a ehamcteriatcc tlisred 
by Daniah and Noree districts and diatinpilahmg the VlliDg Age crosses from tbe 
Anglian. The term ' wheel-bead " is used m its generilly accepted senae, hut It might 
have been worth while 10 have called attention to the standard onsfysis in 
Chritiian Monum^itU q/ Scoti&md (190^)^ where Romilly AtLcn had unfortunately 
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ovri-bokecl the Diet itmi this use twl the (mirntfi 4 s For cxiunpte in Cwnon Brighs^« 
E&rly KftgU^ (iBSShuid himsetf defined tnd figured imder thia term a different 

form of Lie^a to whiiji Mr Collingwood now gh^eft the name of ^ disc^-faee % reserving 
that of ‘ whecl-hesd * for >vh»t Romilt 3 r Allen d^cribes lii i ' cross with connecting 
ring'¬ 
ll is in tins Utter sense ihul the aittlmr reUri to the UU of Man u possibly its 
plcice of nridu, and hia aocnjupanying map shows its di^itribution radiating fram the 
Island to alT points of the compass. But it maj Itave reached the Isle of Mm fTom 
Candida Cast, onginaiixig like the Whiihom Btone of S. Peter from the Chi-Rho 
fnDtiiDgram« us jugued by Romttly Alien. In thie connexion he speaks of the little 
flab at Msughold with the pccniUir inscription in tnUed majmctiks and minitscidcs 
and of course no v.'ord-divisioits; hot there *ie difficulties in acc^piing hb very 
ingeniouB readings Tlic inscription^ endowed within a drek completely niled by it. 
has unfortunately hud somt: ktten fluk^ ^wuy at the top ; what remam however ure 
quite kgibk* The Chit preceded by a tpsee that would alls w of two kttersp b followed 
by snotber ghdRg room for four, after which am ihe Jettert NEmsrUi^FsnsttNsijt [P], 
followed by a sign which might stand for et and met by another word written fmtn 
the opposite dimetion^—It is a amtafidiig puxzle wldch no doubt wlU be 
aolved in time* 

The connextoR between Anglian art and that of the Scotfbh crosses b touched 
upon and the general spread of its influence throughout Britahi and cv%n on the 
Continent. Tltopc who wlU have carefully read iho book and considered the 
arguments and the facts ao far panted. wifi by now have ihtlr mineb pmpired to 
ntceive wiih sympathy a propmirioTi which fit first might seem overbold, but b here 
very mtHhstly ael forth * mtlUr for the reader's onnildcnitton than in the hope of hb 
inunedbte oonvtctioa namely ' that all monumentaJ art and craft in the north-wcat 
of Europe!' sprang from Northumbria \ 

Long, patient and careful studv have gone to the making of a work which will 
be welcomed by aU intere^cd in the hbtoiy and early devdopment of Christianity 
in our mldit; providing a sore foiincUtion for the oorrect dating of the whole serin 
of earfy Cbrbtbn moamnctita in the HrltbJi labs and leading to an nndcatanding of 
the mbtioo of scattered members and a view of the whole in a true perapective. 
T^be mutter b wdl umuigcd and Mr Collmgwood follows his own preoqit 
given tn hb 'outlme of a Phtbsophy of Art*, that b to say : * the attempt 
to cover much ground in few worrb b an attempt always worth making *. hiii only 
a master could succeed is he haa done. Hb dear and unaffected atyJc make pkasut 
reading, and interest b sujiained throughout by unexpected quotations, tipi eom* 
parbone, and Ulustrettona enli^'cued by imagination. The index intfoduces a 
^nvenient feature in giving with the sites of the monumems their suggested dales. 
The type b appropriate and ebar. The illuitnitioni ate plentiful and exceedinglv 
good; with inch excellent papw they are well ahawn on the pago, ffroidine the 
nsGcwity lor stitf plates with the uglmesa of theb white backa and the nubmee of their 
coMtant intemiptjoii of the readlngH Altogfrlher It b a beautiful and faadnatintf 

P- M* C. KeewodI, 

EXCAVATIONS IN NEW FOREST ROMAN POTTERY SITES Bt 

Hitw'ood SuMT^Efip p.s^, Chiawidt Press. 1937* pp* 123. 6d^ 

Here b a book of wWch it b difficult to speak without appearing extravagam. 

Ill 
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Merely to open it a to be charmed by betutiful type, beautifully irranged op eittllent 
paper ■ to turn • few page* « »o encounter illiistrationa aa eloipieni in their agoifictnce 
aa they ere tasteful in their eaecutroa ; and to read is to run grare danger of abaolme 
bewitchment. Enter these enchonted wood*, who dare; jou ahnU find Mr 
Siinuief ptrfstuTiE hl^ invcftigitiortfl In BumuiidUigs which he finds tjme to observe 
jttui ^ beet ire inqniaitivt. The^y stand and gust—then bound awtty-^hen stop 
to jnsie once more, before finally Adding to avoid the intruder, Ponies ignore 
ittmuion. thev are bent on feed ; not *o cattle, tbeir curiosity i» iitesome. Rabbiii 
and aquineU seem W want to b»w. but fcir knowledge* Owla hoot to each other all 
day long, wood-peckers yaffle to ihcnuelves. Such was my estimate Of company m 

Old Slodeo Wood *. . ,, * , - . j i- . e. i*„ .^r 

To write like that n to bctiav ■ vjvid imaginjuum and i rawt delicate facutty of 

observation. To iheie add tchoWahtp and you have a mind perfortly ^usd for 
srchaeobeicil research. And Mr Sumner’* wJmlirship w ** aouod as hu draughu- 
manalup. The result is a link book which bean on every page tbe mark* of a eWe 
It is a reprint of two nomphlcta some yean old, with additions; but its unity u secured 
by the perfect harmony wWch the author has imposed upon its vanoua parts. 
AichaMlogical reports ought to be works of art, without «aiin| to be work* of soeiice ; 
but this Th« wry randy achieve. When they do, their sdciitific value u not impaired, 
hut «cm*lly enhanced in direct proportion to the intensity of the creative pmagmatmn 
which ha* worked upon the diy hones of archaeology. , . 

One inay perbip^ fldded. The RoiMHO'Bntish poltfira it 

Island Thoma (p. 103). ‘f a**** “ sleeping-pUrform on ibd ngiu, syrametnal 
with that on the Peft, and indulge in a Slone-built hearth, with 3 chimMy, where Mr 
Smnner found the fireplace, would be cractly like the liuta buiit to this day ^itmerant 
chaieoal-burnet* and bark-peclera among the woods of High Fumes*. These hul* 
are built to be lived in for a season ; after that, ihey undergo a ikw decay, eni^hic 
haunts for children of the neighbourhood, until, cnilapring, they leave mem hut-citdca 
behind them, Mr Sumner has akclched in a aingje vivid senleiice life of auaent 
potter* in auch a hul* He has imagined the hut a snug, comfociabJe sort oi place ; 
am)# 3m visual, his Lma^naiian « right, Expa-i^ £Fidt, R. G- CoLLJJ<cwtKM>,i 


THE BEGINNING OF THINGS* Niw IWt Dqy, hy S. H* Hoom, C^n 
fro^ Egyfi, by M. GoTkiFHtrx, Thr Gixirfra by IL j, Mass^^shaMi Gefatd 
£927* 6cla lachr 

These littk books of 88 p^ge* each, edited by Prof* EUioi Smiih, msy be 
to fs!l in vith hta www, but in ihrse three out of a dozen# the ™wa ate not aibwed W 
domiiwtis, «ul the lutbort dial with notters impartially. Tbit iccount of the cilfiisdar 
describes its gntlivil s^tbment in imricii^ eountritSp It m isaufficd that t^re w i 
diifimltv iji finding the length of the jatr# btit anyone can do that easily by ^ i»imt 
of days between like directions of the uimutb nf the luiMet at about the tqiunox. It 
id by no tneins ccfiain, lince the dtBCQVeiiei at TJt, that £icts point cLcsrly to the 
pftoritv of EgyptUti civiliMtion ^ It is said that a calendar presupposes * - t - 
' Ungu^. or ^pt, s tiMEoetal system, mcchafiical TtieaJifl of measuring ttirWy iunts 
of me 3 BUfement and writing maierialai ^ This sounds fotimdable, but scar^f any 
of these items were naftd for the dbg altnanacs# notched on a piece of wood, whichj^re 
the popular time keepere in the Middle Ages* Some notice should bo taken oi the 
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lultt regUter of yvm, by tbe pric*t drivqig l asd the irtopfe dwrpoit. A 
Hon a needed of tlw uiany tongthfl of Track in. diffcraot eounirfe*, from 4 «P.*® ^ 
The book by Mr Colson on tbc week, which appfttfed Iwi year, should ceitaudy be 

ouDied sod lelied on a* en autboriiy. , . u t ■ 

Dr Gomperts on ' Com from Egypt ‘ concludes ih« ihe ccreaLi “« Asmtic to 

orisin, nod that b«ky preceded emmcf wheat tn Egypt, a* that pTOcded mod^ 
wh«t The calendar comes in again, and * it iS obvious that such a compile^ 
ayacem as the caieoduf year with its Itap day one* in four . . , could not have an^ 
iScpcndcntly in di 0 c«nt parta of the earth 'WTiy not ? A couple of sionea for 
dire&A marks, and a stick to notch the days, sre all that anyone needs to senb this 
matter in a few )aan, A Uttle more fsmilianty with tl^gs Egyptian uoiitd havu 
saved some slips, which no doubt tb* author WlU correct in future, * , . 

The Golden Age is a dream of Arcadia, when all were virtuous, and the wicked¬ 
ness of wealth had not yet amen. ’ Moral and sodsi inequity was mt^uced mm 
the world by pmpertv in land, the oonsequenw of the tnveniron of agncoltwe . But 
how about Shevkh Abraham, with flocks and heids and 318 folfowets, wandciingup 
■nd down without even land for a lomb, yet with plenty of social inequality f Tim 
KontseauUm is nOiiKnK. History is simplified out of recognition when wr twdj 
' It u faith dear that agficnltuie was the invention of one man who v^ually esiabUahed 
theology and the kingship Certainly rule and religion flourished among tiaae 
wiio* knew nothing of agritullure. The truth is that the Golden Age a easy eno^h 
when there b plenty of elbow roam, but vanishes when the pressure of population 
drive*. If the animala had any voice in the matter they would tell a bloody ulc of the 
hoiTore of ■ hunting people, 'vho depend upon destruction. The foot breach of 
innocence was w hen a w icked pretomon first devoured a sun-bred vegetable, as J lcton 
Allen Rinarkcd. It is no use to bleat for paradise ; the candle of chdliaalion is worth 
the tallow. Fi.itnHSB PETwa. 


ARTHUR OF BRITAIN. By E. K.. CttAwnnts. Sidgwick and Jackson, iqay. 
pp, iv, 399. tea. 6d. 

CELTIC MYTH AND ARTHURIAN ROMANCE. By Roezn Shekman Loomis. 
New York; Columbia Uni venity Press, London; Humphrey Milfonl, 1937. 
pp. *ii, J70 ; with two illuttratiQiu. $6. 

Sir Fri l m«od Chambers begins with a Ecbtolarly account of the earlier aulhois 
who touched on the matter of l^g Arthur, from CiJdas to Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
and describe* how Geof rey‘a work won acceptanix in tlu twelfth century, followed by 
the great body nf mtoances. He them disctisaes * the historicity of Arthur in which 
he does not abandon fiitli; concluding that s real war-leader opented south of the 
Thames, but not wherever hii name bos been attached by romantic fancy and local 
patriotism to outlying plsoea. Chapter VtT sketches lome of the theories connecting 
the tegeiida with various poems of Celtic mythology. ' It b not to be denied % 
he says, * that (here may be points of contact beiw«n the Artburisn and Irish stories 
hut he also gives a place 10 German and Scandinavian folklore where it oflen inalogiea 
in details. He adds full extracts front the Lstm Driginats of early Gallic ebronides 
and othcTs down to the fourteenth century, ending with a bibliography which makes 
a reader thankful for the brevity of thk tudd handbook. 

As to the main points he makes, there can be little dispute. Perhaps he aitribnica 
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too mudi to cbe unaided ingeauity of ' the teamed aod uiucrupubua old canom nf 
St. George^ in Oxford, GeoSrtjr of MonmouthPerhap® be might haw atudied 
a little further the very doubtfu! Taluc of ’ Nenaiua ' aa to such namo as Urien nf 
Rhcged (p. 6t)and coniidefcd the Wd*h-Viking pedigree* aodyswl by Mr G. Pc«dur 
Jonn in Y CjwiwWof (voJ, isiv. 1925), Perhaps it ia too attung to aiv {p. 08), 

* lEatorieolly, the cotnbataota at Ardderyu , . . ' as if Skene had settled the busancaa 
of that mystenous battle. Dm *he« are inessenriil j the book t» wy carefully 
written and ir is a useful manual of a famoua subjea. , 

In passing, be twit* Sir john Rhya- with ludng bit* of Malory as maienaia for 
analysia of faf-awsjr folklore. Thi* is just wliat Professor LoomU does, and wlh 
comnetion. Uc takes up the quation where Rhys left it and ptoc«^ m a sunilar 
method ; but he gives a new turn to the whob investigation by putting the weight 
on Irish rather than Welsh origirs. He point* out, what U often forgotten, ihot 
Dntain was ilway* tuKeptible to Irish influtnees ; ftom tisK to time Ktweea^tlie 
Un man ^ end the Nufinan there was unponacioa of Irish motivts and this, we think, 
might be strengthened by considering the history of ornament. But these impo^ 
did not affect WsUs so much as Devon and Cornwall, and thence Brittany and tlic 
French In Wales, tic parallel folklore never cryatallked into Arthurian remance 
until comparitively late tWs. when Rhy* tb Tewdwt (1077) brought In the Round 
Table readj-made l when the Wclah iiunBtrd Bleheris told stones of Breton form, 
and the Msbiitogion book took shape, not before the rwetfth century. Ibcrefore, he 
arguea, the sourca of Arthurian legend art to be found by folio wing such dm!* 
a* are available fnrm Brittany back to Dumnoida and thence to pagan Ireknd. 

Now, in Ireland, the Ulster cycle of CucbuUain is known • but there must Mve 
bwn also # Munster c)'de of Curat mac Daire. in which Cuehullain was only ' httl^ 
CtlToia Kcondary ngure. Th* Dtimnonians, he infers, received tnuhtaona from 
Munster, to them Cural was protagonist, and bis figure t* to be seen, Buitotti rntt^andit, 
m the Aleutian knight>- All ihc figures of romsace are traced back w Irish mythology, 
not excepting Merlin, whom Sir E. K. Chamben think* invented by Geoffrey, and 
who haa been uiUAtly rcgatditd is n late creation* The only cKccpuon it 
Arthur hinwclE* To maJti? out thit view the author ihrovra over pbons>lo|y and irte^ 
to reMmblance of names^ often rather alight Hie RJij’f, he cipUina away tw 
difficuJuM by wjppcairig misiranacriptiori. ihucnbcd manuacript, and » Fortb* But 
he rata tnfiit: itrongiy On fetemblmcea of character wid inddfiikta. In foliowtcig bun 
wc are conioouA of leapa in the dark^ though no doubt the steps in hia irgumerit are 
nut imprjetjcahle to ■ wanderer in dreamlancL * - - 

The iaier part of his book is occupied with the Grail. It leads to the auipraing 
conduajon that in thb sacrametital mystery^ *o lentimcnfal as w'c have *tid^ ao Car 
removed ftom the gfosier part of humani nature* wc are to see reminisoeocci of primitive 
iiutiatjon'ritea, poitulated ta exisring in pagan Irelqnd and refereed batek througii 
late Gaelic ipcculition on the geneati of raxs to Grec«* Nothing scema to be offered 
to prove that the medieval remances were ppisaciotiA of the corioua character of their 
source*; one would soppoac that they did not know what wan meant, * thoiaand 
ycari earlier, by the ayniMb. Ami yet Professor LoDmis suj^eati that the Eiec 
eleven ih^century croEft-^dcsignera intended auji md moon worehip by their pattema 
(P- 43) i whereat the student of art-hbtory can hardly hdp bcEcving iliat all eudi 
motives hari by then become merely the corntnoTipliic^ of ornament. 

Both our authors accept Arthur's hbtoricil reaiityv They b«c tt on * Nemuiia 
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of tht ninth ccnttiry * and on Gildai* tnentbn of Mount Bidatiip Btir GiJdi^ doei not 
iiiffMt Atihur, JAte Rev, D, H- in his attempt to bknd Itgenda into hb^rt, 

»pkuteil the tUcnce ^ animosity on the p^irt ol Giid^ mwardi the iLiyer of Hoci; 
hut Gildaa names many of whom he has no ^ood to aay. Excepting Nemuna ind 
Annaiet CambruK^ ccjually hiiz>% nothing h heard of Arthur before tne Breton Lift 
of St^ Cof^mutt winch ddmi to be of 1019 but ia not a firmly fixed point, in faci« 
we are not aure of anything about .Arthur undJ we eooie lo the Modcfut curving, which 
Pit>fed$sor Loomta gives as a frondapiecc; and he mfike* out a good for dating it 
1099-1106 and seeing in Jt the retidt of AFaji of Brittany's viait to Italy in 3096^ By 
that mne^ five hundr^ yeam after the period of any historic Arthur^ Anhurisn romance 
had devdoped : and it musi be noted Uut it could not have devdoped nrtfEcb before 
the beginning of the deventh century, because the earliest form of the ronuncCp in 
Geoffrey of MonmDuch, dmuibes the bactlcft of Athdatan as Arthur's, 

So far we pre with the doubters; but tve said just now that for Arthur 
no orignml could be found In Celtic myibotogy. Sir John miys idcd bis beat in tbat 
search ? ^fei^r Lootnif givtss it tip and * ITtere is notbiug in the Icgcxicb to 
idendry him with a pk^wnmn Or a bW| divine or otherwise If .Anhui was not a 
god, whence did he conic, unl^ as a In^Ltioa, the folk-mcmury of a ml hem, afouuil 
whose honoured name dustered the confused inenx0riH of the earlier wo rid } 

Written record haa been scBrcbcd and anaty^ 90 fully that wt need not try to 
brew the dre^ again, Wliat is tefi to do ? We are in the pedtion some of ua remember 
when the story of Badrian's Wall was thought complete and tJie page turned down 
with a scanty and faBaciout paragraph. Nobody knew, forty yeam agu^ what was to 
be disco vcomI by digging. For Arthur, we must wait the results of exploration it 
post-Roitum sitei; and that Hcpbratton is mmg on. it may posdhJv reraJ a period 
snd an mm of fighting between Britons and Saaom, % m to give support to the legend i 
or it nuay make the belief fin^y untenable. Meanwhile ihere is liitle uk in mling 
over the duonicles or dreaming it Cidbury and Ashbury. Some day there wifi be 
ham to dbeoM. " W. G. Coixmcwqon. 


THE POTTERY FROM THE LONG BARROW AT WTST EENNIH; WILTS. 

Compiled by M. E. CwnmtiTQti, Printed for private drculatioa, by Gcoreje 

Simpson and Co.. Derives, 1917, pp, 19 and tj plait*. 

We ate all deeply indebted 10 Mr* CunniAgtcui for makin g svailabk these 
illustrstipna and notes on ibe Wwt Ketinet pottcir. The Ung Barrow in which it 
waa found in 1859 is out of the beat known examptei of its kind, and the diaeovery nf 
pottery in one of the btirid^chambers was an ufiiiaud uietdent. No adequate acemaat 
of the ponery ha* been published during the 68 jwam which hi%'e elaoUd rinee Dr 
Thnmam found it. ^ 

T!k tei;( u confined to dx ptge* of introduction »nd an objective dcscriptiDn of 
tl«5 fragmeni* OicmieJw*. These tro ilJuilrttcd by half-tone iHuKOuiona which 
unfortunatety are of very inferior qi^ty The original phologniph* were evidently 
voy pwT. ainw pUtc IK (from a Bnmh Miacom photognipji} b mtich better than tl« 
rett, hiitb defiaena«, moiTOver. cannot be made good by bnuh-itotk upon tJie 
pnnt before the bloctc la nnide from it; brosh-wmi of ihii kind abould n^r be 
petnutred m saenafic wort ; it « *lwm a «gi, of pbotognphje meompetenre. The 
pla^ are further by the ugly and imnecesaaiy black line* b which bloek- 

makere «c fat to frtme their prodiicooni; and by the Miuflim niunbere (r.^ i 9^) 
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in Urge white figurcip which appear ofi ffagmcal. Could not thii tave been 
written on tho inn^f (unomatruzotod) face i Wc empfiasi^ thc^ points hecaow tht 
lUustriiQona axo tiere admittedJy the prime obji^rt of the imdeitiLking^ 

The pottery cunrifil^ of between imd 300 fragTticiils» of whieh 15 aie in the 
]?ritkh MuKum. It ia ' of two diatinci typea i the greater nvmtrer arc ptece« of Urge 
vesseEa of thick coarte warc^ the otbert are imdoubtcd beaker pottery; in addition to 
tbcac there art a few exoeptionai pieces (see (3, 15^ 69,. 73 - 5 * With 

These remarks we entirely agree } there could indeed be no two opinlooti about the 
beaker fragments ^ and the deposit see ms d^fly 10 have beta intict when Thumim 
found it* (Mrs Cunningtem mike# this qmic ckor^ And the reason# why Tbutnam 
was ptr^ded by the impUcaiiom invoh'ed). Of the exceptiorul pteeesi fig. ^ «cemB 
to us (so far as we can judge froni the blurred reproduetjoD) to be idcftiicit with aome 
fragment# found at Woodi^ngc and ornamented with 4 gtoomed che^rim. We cunnut 
agree that ‘ the tcsscI repre^ted by fig$. Si flnd iiz is» probably^ also a Broiue Age 
type ^ or that it t^otild hare appeared petfcialy nocmal tf it had been found at AU 
Omningd Cro##^ There i# a. diacrcpaiicy between the British Muaeuen photogrwh 
(fig. Si) and the restored drawing (fig. naj. If both are part of the smw ves^l, bg. 
iiz should havci below t!ie tp, the * fin^r^naii * omament which ia plainly visible on 
The photograph, ITiere lip UKit no scat to fip* na and 113* A siimU vUmJ t&le 
should have been ttuerted jn each plate—^anotheromiaaion Tor which ihe phatogrnpher 
is partly to bUrnCi 


LES [BERO-MASTIEKES EN GAULE ET TARTESSOS ES" AQUITAINE, 
Par L. Gurt;NAHti (GAOiJOts). Autun; GuiEnard-Noufry- 191&* pp* 171* 
with 3 Rupa. 

Nl. Guignard^s text is that there was a dUpkeement of tradUions as welt at of 
peoples in the Iberian penmeula in the second century when tlie Luaitanlan# of 
Galicia were iransphmted by the Roman# to Aiemtejo and the Algarti'c ; thus Erythia 
and the land of Gciyonp brought to the Algarve at t^l lime by the Cyuctes with ihctr 
other tnditiE>ns, belong properly to Gtlida and ihe Cantabrian coast. The Gadir 
OBAOcialtd with Erythia la consequently not the Cadi^ Gadir but aniither^ and Ibia 
eonfuriun between the two has brought the Erythia tradltiDn casiward# again from the 
Aigarrc along the coast of the Gulf of Cadi^« The Cyftcte# having been a Cantabrian 
triijc before their conquest by the Romani, ihe line of tribe# given by Herodoctu of 
Heradca—CyneteSp Glelea, Tarteasiani, Elbyrines, l^lAstiona and Cclaims [Calpiiasl 
—may be * dressed ^ on the Cjurtei, so tbnc thrae tribe# He along the Cantabrian 
Mountain# and the Pyrenees, and much the Rhone on the east. Hence the TaTtessinnaT 
and IknesauSf are in Aqiiitdne. The usual attpiment akvng the southern and 
bfeditetTimejn coaati nf Spaiti, apparently juacifteij by the fragment fttun f lecataeui 
which pLitcet the Mastinni * near the Pillar# of I tercnl^ \ b wrong bccauic two qtiile 
different groups of Mastian# hare been confused^ one lying north of the Pyrenees, the 
other in the south of Spain. Hence IbcTo^^fnsdans in Gvutt to be disringiiished from 
Elco-Masltans tn Africa who become PhoeniDO-Msstians in Spain. Both the HIro* 
Msstian# and the PhoenLco-Maatian# wi up # Tarihiih^ and the iwo settlement# have 
been confused with Tarteaiua. 

Such is !Vf. Giijgnard''A tcEt^ not unreasonable and not, one would lliinkt untimited 
111 scope. Nevcrthelcsa it take# Gujgnard a very long way indeed^ or rather it 
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brings him mtiiKS b; veiy tong ituleed fmm the uldnutte nrigim in the Danubian- 
6 uU^ foLiu. To tli« pment reviewer he sums to prove a great den] too much for 
hia text, and the evideaoe—from bomoiiyma anaebed to wtdciy distant places, from 
the slmilariiy of radicaia in place-names, from archaeologicBl carrespoDdencea which 
lute no Hppnreitt connexion with the homonyms, and from modem skuti measure* 
Risnia whj^ must certainly be ruled out u evidenoc—mokes up a hypothetical 
mxuistrucuoit no doubt, but eertaioiy not a coherent lo|r*^ argument. 

The Bp^fie question of a Tartessua in Aquitaine and the squaring of this 
ccrQceptinn with the texts it rather n difTcuent matter, lliere U a great deal of evidence 
which must either be gbased over or rejected if a Boetic Tartesous is to he accepted, 
and the diictuakin of an Aquitanian Tartessua u wdJ suited to bring thb out. But 
^tn M. Guignard teems to try to prove loo much. That a Bactic Tartessua a 
inoonsistent with the periplus of Ephonn moat people will agree ; it may be tlist 
an AquitstiLut Taitessus fils that periplus ; what seem* cenoin is tJat an Aquitanian 
Taftcsius is quite incocsisient with the On Moritima of Avienus. and M. Guignard's 
attempts 10 match the two only moke this more evident. M, Guignard in fact memty 
oompUcates mattem by bringing forward e new Tartessua which is still open to the 
obj^ion that its river brings down no tin (it is amusing to sec that he geta over tliia 
difhculty in CMCtly the same way as Pmfessor Sdiullen does fonhe Bnctie Tarteseus); 
s new Erythia for which liicre is no island available as candidate-^—moreover one 
would have to go east from Galida (ij, from the tin arid from the tiiiiejihi»d of a 
neighbouring Gidir) before there would be even the pcsaibiliiT of finding an island 
johwd by alluviation to the mainland during the historical period ; a new Gadir wliich 
perishes centurim befon: either of (he pertploi, yet bares a tradition strong ennugh 
lo enabb it to travel somh with the Cynetes and bring vHth it t Tartessua which some¬ 
how. oiihounh originally vm da>*» distant by sea, bcoomes settled on a oeighbourins 
location, defined by ifadition, » reported by Strabo, with remarkable precision j 
and so on. It is all very uiiconvlucing, and how loose tbe statement is ojuj con see bv 
noting tile easy way in which the Gynetea, whom Strabo does not mention, slip in 
above with Oie Lusittniani whom he does. There ti a nationalism in the rone of the 
writing, too, width luggesia that one day the Tartessus queaiion may have m be 
referred to the League of Nariona, In the meantime M. Guignard might in fairness 
m add^ hU armimenta to Professor Schulten's lase. rather thsa to the case out 
forward by the older historical schoot. Amuw 


Crmi'raAClO MECAl-mCA a CATALUNYA j Conirihucio ul Estudi 

Per J. Serra ViLARjd. Solsona. ipay. pp- 3 >i, snd 470 figurea. 

^ accepted aa a neassary eompaiibn of Dr Luis Pericot'a 
Civtluatwn M^oUlKa Cotaiona (Barcelona, 19*5). for iltlmugh the title of both works 
1 defimtjve sumy of the Catalan uiegaUtlu, in resliiy each is incomplete 
without the other Dr Pen cot, of cmiree, being unable w induilc thb nunarkabk 
nemijas! study b^' Mo*eo Sem Vllart,stiU unpublished when he wrote, and Serta ViWA 
m hw mrn ^ng no reawtt to repeat Pericot'a account of the rest of the Catalan 
megihi^, &tb ^ks, however, ire aJtninhle. and the ohjeetiuii that there are 
iw of them instead of one is of smaU account. Mown Setta VilUrd's bwk therefore, 
like Pencot's, u assured of ■ warm welcome—even though he has writtEn k 
a lan^ that i, hardly waU-chmei, as a medium whereby m aTiSrt^SSl 
attention, 
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Seen wu fit Id certatniy ndtahlc ach^vement in ihAl it JS fouEided 

upon the ftutbor^i OTwn ris«Lri:hH, aitd iSj itt fact^ a record of tie excaviadori by hiui of 
over 1 hunditd flii« in the neighboarhocMl of Solsona, The ridi harveit of 
archjfccolojgi cal mMeriil ihat has rewarded thli lirelesa field-wtirlier td now itutxLlctl in 
the Mitutrum Ardwologictim Dicecesanuco tt Sobona, over which Moaen Sem 
Vilar^ praiilefl ; and to hb labours it now mnadtutea^ as Dr Pettcot had rightly 

□bacn^, one of the few really notable coliccttofu of neotiihic and aencclithic^ i^fcnal 
in wEStem Europe. Mueh, therefowj b to be expected of the book djrscribtng the 
results of Mo$en Sem's Eongsetic* o>f eicavaritiiia. aod ii w dijuacicrbtie of the aut^r 
that he hu spared himsetf no paiiia in ord« to praeni his mattef in a workinanliJce 
fanhioti. It was difficult and unncccsaary to niaintain the luxurious standard of tt® 
MiM flutho/a EvcoTffoIbQU Pruhiitirich with its aumptuous photogravures ; but,p if 
the present work is dressed oioie mod^tly, it any rate, pbns, diagrams, and drawings 
ore pknilfui and cxjcelkjit; and, though perhaps not all of ilw photographa deserved 
reproduction, ihero is a libefaJ number of half-iono picturei to complete a total of no 
leu than 47a iUustralioiK. Moreover, the printmg and the quality of the paper are 
alik e admlr^te^ 

The greater part of the text is. of emtrie. de^Vtivc. but the author liaa certain 
dedded views ihat lie expresses mcdnctly in a few inieoductory pagea. It is wrongs, he 
inaJntaioSt disdnguiih (ies do Professor Bosdi Cimpera and lits colieoguits) berween 
» culture and a and for Serf* Vilard Bosdi*# aenMlitmc 'ewU' 

are neolithic ' megalitha *. But as nobody yet baa dcfoied a oat to hie satiifacdon, 
be drops the term aa n tnmb^categDiy , and ptesente an hnueaitbuiexcesaitrefy cumbroua, 
eystem of five claaaea of bis own debnins. Thia, be tl said, b tbe proper and adcDlific 
procedure in legiotml survey : but its eSeet is inevitably that it adds to the existing 
coofuuon. And—on this same subject of megsUlhic dassafication and noinetidotufe 
— 4 l must be regretfully recorded that Sem Vilaid stands forth as champion of the 
leim ‘ kemi -or itmi-d^men an abominable hybrid that shouid be ruthlesaly expunged, 
even if the nanur were an archsenfogjcaUy accurate deacription of the aiructuies coo- 

cerned. ^ . 

It is interesting to note that Mosen Senu Vilard contests Dr Pencot s staieineni 
that there are iu> carvinj;;s on the Catalan megaUthsi ihough the examples our suthof 
adduces are not wholly convincing. In general, howeveTi his tombs and their contents, 
rich and varied though these be, have not preaented any no table peculiarities ; but the 
trepanned skull from Cisri, hero very well puhlLibed, will be new to most students t 
and one of the special interests of the tomb-runuture is the frequent ocentfenoe of 
the iitilc trapezoidal flints that arc ell excellently iJIustnted in this most praiseworthy 
hooi. T. D, KeNontcK, 

DIE STRASSE VON GIBRALTAR, Von Dr Otto }BasDi mit dn«n Beiera| imn 

Dl» A. ScROLTGK, mil 13 texlbildem, i& lafeln und a karteti. Berlin : Datrich 

Reimer, iqx?- pp- 294, marica. 

In this suggestive end welj-docunicnted book Dr jenen discusses the Straits of 
Gibraltar under every aspect from the geological and hydrographical to the political 
and strategical, and for all periods from their birth at the Iteginoiog of the Plb^cene 
down to the signature of the Statute of Tangier io He does not indeed follow 

Stsub in seeing the Straits already foreshadowed in tlu relatively unimportant snu of 
the sea into which Tethys norrovied westwards, nor does he point out that the two 
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rnnin tCictoaic directioiu at the Stnitt appear (irat in the eouth^weat of Europe long 
befnxe the ennuneneement of the Alpine movements; but for the terdaiy portion of 
the embr^mc phase, anti then fram the Pliocene onwardt, the record U « complete 
» limiiaiiom of apace will permit. It m of course not uniform in value, but the 
a^vfnge u reasonably high. 

Atnone the geological quesdona disctissed that of the* land-brtdge ’ at the western 
end of t^ MeditertaDcaii has the mdest implications in other acicnoes. No one mil 
be autprised, of coutse, to read that frotn the end of the Oligocene onwards there was 
no unbroken land oonnemon between ihe Eutopcan and African conliccnts pmper, 
Ibe area lying between the Sierra Morena and the Moroeoin Meaeta (now divided' 
l^wceti the cootinenta by the Straits of GibraltarJ having belonged fim to the African 
atdc, while the north Boetic Qumoel remained open, and then to the European, while 
the Atianiic cnmniutiicaced with the Mediterranean by the south Riflisn Strait (now 
fallowed by the railway from Rabat to the Algerian frontierh That U the accepted 
sequence at least, but Dr jessen's date for the closing of the former chsnnet implies 
on overlap in time of the two channeta, and a eonsequent kUnd<-phase for llie area 
mentioned, for which he givtt no authority, PuhapalK has merely made a slip. 

The aurprise to n»»£ people will be to learn that, according to the evidence of the 
fasril fauna, ibe opening at Gibrnhar wat closed again at the culmuuUon in earfy 
pleistocene tinie of the positive emrogeoctic movement which began late in the pliocene 
cpt>^. If this is eslabUshtd, the fact is important, not merely in itself, but also as 
indicatmg the impUtude of ihe movements in the early PJcisloeene, The subm^rinn 
aiU which crosee* the entrance to the Straits between Tangier and Bolonia is now 
trovered by water to a depth of 320 metre* and tlw ses-floor fall* steeply away from 
the sdl on both side* 3 if the aiU wk above the surface at the end of the upward move* 
rncm, and if the marine conglomerates which marked die sea-tev'cl at the begtnnine 
the movenifint are correctly ideiitifjed at 233 mclrta above the present ea-Icvef 
the total riae ^the land during this epirogenede movement must bavE been at least 
550 met^, T^e calculation depend* of ooune on the unfounded OBumption tliai 
the relative portion of the «ll with reaped to the mainland ha* not altered ; moreover 
the nunne conglomerate is not identified bejond dispute above 140 metres ■ adit 
even discount^ in this way, the figures indtcite movements of great amplitude with 
correapondmgly large changes in die configuration of the straitar 

Readers of Dr jewn^t earlier work on soulh-wesl Andalusia will pmbsblv find 
tire morements now desenbed hard to recondle with those which he ^ dwmbed 

ftmher wttT, Dr /essen has already thrown doubt on his earlier 
results by tmrokmg (Z»tuh»/t der GmlkchaSt /. «, iqaS '« 

(proviouily reje^ by himselO Iwthig until the biji/ini 
1 ,^ ‘"V"* ‘•’t which the ntina of Tattessue 

down poasihly out of reach of the spade. He most not be surprised if his 
compl^ at bemg left to reconcile such dkcrepaociee as beat they can, 

Profe^r Schulren's alalogue of refereticn to the Strait* by damical writer* 

w exhaustive and should be found vonvenient. The three Caines_Caine Tftrt,* 

Cslpe-lfkdi^d Cslpe^ibralur^form in his riew a dcrive^reqSL 

Surely Profesror Sehuhen is unfair m Carpenter in hia w^nd footnote on n‘ 
195. In ^ d^’uwon of C^pe-Ifacb^Hemeroskopeium in j'Af Gfethi in SW* 
Corpemer hid already (p. 120) dealt with the point about Semriii* nked by Pro&r 

R. Aitkeh. 
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HOMER'S ITHACA t A ^^iNDICA TlON of TRjIDITION. By Sifi Rekhsll 

Rodd. Amo[J and Ck>. 1917. pp. 160. Gv. 

This booh, wtitien in refutadon of D£Srpfdd^ ihieory that the Ithahs of Homor b 
LcuLaa or Stmlji Maontp will be wdcome la interested fot two rttuonJi Tint, 
beeaiuie M liitlc has been written On the lubjea in thb coimtiy, mud leeondlyp 
it presents the wnilt of a much needed autopsy of ThiSki by one who has iatimate 
kaowlcd^ of the west of Greece. 

Some ycftps ago a scholar iflinned that no Ithahan site in the Odymy eotdd be 
identified, and a partidpant in the contro^^f^ thereupon sugEcsced that a foniial 
ttatement might be made afresh of the weak points in tW oueTor 'Fhiiyi but none 
tuji appeared. Instead^ we have the pre^nt rrcadsi:, the author of which b satisfied 
that * the poet rtfera to mlur^ features which cm be precisely idendfiedp and to plaoa 
which there is no difficulry in identifying 

In a short statement it was not po^fale for the iulhor tu indude all the poirLls 
that have arisen in the copious lUenturc of * Leukas-lthaka V but the chief issues are 
dealt with clearly and fririy. The discussion of the famous passage early in the ninth 
Odyjsty ts pdflicutarly good, and there is an ducidadonf of greater vahic than the 
authorV modesty will admit, of the well known tmestion put to newcomers to Ithaka. 

The points to which objection wiit be taken by itutny are the assumed lateness of 
the Catahigue of the Ship^ in the tlimlt and the whereabouta of Dubdiium. For the 
former Sir Renndl follow Dr Leaf In Uumer atul Hisiofy^hut the new and ataitling 
propositiDna ttgarding the Homeric j^gtaphy contamed in that book have ill been 
fairfy met and of* and Mr Allcn^ work on the Caialogue, supplemented by a 

very valuable paper by Mr M, 8. Thompson in LiVrefoof vtjh iv\ haa 

many that the evi! ctianicter afExed to the old Gaieitcer by Cenrum erttidsm is really 
groundless. For Dutichium^ Sir Kcnnell only mentions, spparendy as deserving no 
more than mention, the view that it it Lcufcas, But iherc it much 10 be said for b, 
and much has been said. It was propounded hj Uunbury* elnboiatcd by Mr Alien* 
and had the adliestoo of the bit Dr Bi^, There k reiJly no ctjnflici on the fHiint 
between the Odytsty and the flisd. Sir Rennell appeani to endorse the erTtmeous 
riew that Homer mnkes Dulichium part of the Ithakan rcitlm. And again, be flcoepw 
Aksstoa ai king of DtiJichium. But there k gwd mtson for bdieving that he k a men 
of $tTaw, tike tnt Rastor of another feigned trie in the poem. 

But the book u «ery acecpiabk. The Homeric geography bss become of the firet 
importance for Grrak preliktory, and it is refreshing to find a competent and impamd 
observer asserting its accuracy, t&rgutng tconi that to personal knuwled^ on the pocE"« 
oait, and even venturing to accept as welt founded the indent trediuon that Hotner 
had lojoumed in Ithnka. With many other Authorities in these dayi he regards 
ttodtdon as ' one of the most valuable of historic giitdea"* A. SiTnWA>i. 


MUSEUMS AND NATIONAL LIFE. By S™ Fn^Entc Georce Kzkvdn, 

U-UTT.i anJtH, je.c,a.p Director and Chief Librariitfi* British Museum. The 
Romanes Leattrc dedivered in the Sheldoman Theatre, 17 |ttne 1927. Oxford: 
the CUreodon Pressn as. 

Seldom perhaps tua an autboritatiVD prone imeement on museum* been made at 
a more opportutic time than that oonuioed in Sir Frederic Kenyon's Romanes lecture. 
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ddivrfed at Oidbrii, li came si the psycliolo^csl tnomrAt, which nujicd not only 
the investigations of the Caracipe Trostees into provincial mtiae iims, but also the 
formBUon of the Eloya] Commisaion on lutioiiol ttiiiscurns and art fslleries of £ngland 
and Scotland. Doubtless both these bodies will study the lecture aoi! mark well its 
contents. 

Not only waa the momisni well chosen, but the man also, for in Sir Frederic 
Kenyon we have, not a spcdaliat engaged in a single line of studioiii iaveatigstiort 
but a wide-mindcd administrator who claims with all authoiity to have been eitgag^ 
foe yeara in ftwilituting the wort of others, rather than tn conducting rtseareh 
of hn own. He has been the tncaos by which students have aiiabed their results 
and bb outlook is the«/Dfe deiodwd and untramnidied by anything save the general 
advincemcn tofffluseumwDrk. Hestandsm the museum gsl lety, an unseen spectator 
and nolia the trend of pubGc caste. He lecogutses the claim of the student, oa well 
as tlui of (he mere visitor wbo aitnea to the museum to gratify hia intdiemul curiosity 
and it must be said that he baa at the British Museum succeeded admirably in servimJ 
these two maUen, * 

As a result of pcmoiiat observation he has come to vor definite condudont ■ lie 
teoogniaes that ‘ collecting ' is a national hahK, and noies. what b so Kldom redWd 
by the public, that most if not all of nor English museums owe their eiiatcnce in the 
firel place to individual cnllectom, rather than to public enterprise. He notes, as wd] 
lie may. the growing masses of materia] absorbed into museums, and the enduol 
digesriou that follows aa that material is dealt with. And having done this he pto- 
^unds two crudd questioii*-' What » the proper function of the Museum in 
Nibonal Life I What can the Museum do for the community ; sad if this frmetion 
» to be performed whit must the community do for the Museum' 1 His snawer 
to the main question i» riiai the museum must serve the student end the iwn-specialiat 
^rom an axchhishop to an emiid boy^ few wiU quarrel with so compTehTnaive a 

He eloboram the fimctions of the museum from every point of view, and con- 
dudes t1^ museuma eaut to supply the ' human need of qiwltty in life as vrell as 
qn^ty : that they app^ to atid srimulate the sense of beauty, the sense of curiositv 
and the sense of coimnmty; and that their ultimate purpose is to hsb the .Nation 
to Kilfte ill iotii V ^ 

TTm^ is no doubt but that the public at large has of late yearn respomled to the 
appeal of the museum ; and this response is vrithogt doubt the firat fruits of tlie 
national expenditure on riucstion. Bui the collective attitude of public borUm 
mw^ museums bgs behind; the country duo not realise the ser^ces render^ 
by Its m^ms, and tt is snU content to rely upon private initiative, niher than si™ 
full offi^l fccogmoon. How difierently this problem has been balidled bi F>a?« 
where the great Nspoleon was accompanied to Egypt (end elsewherel bv hw staff ai 

.ho,!.»ijij fo^„ ,f a„. dSU 

, museums, the demand emm 

faahaes, longer hour* of openmg. guide lectures, and official publica^ia. Are the 
Mrponie bodies^jJ to remain inert, snd still rely upon privato bendSS’os m 

FMOKK STBTEStfa. 
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THE NORTHERN HECAZ t ARABIA DESERTA. By Alois Muaa. American 

Ctd^phiciil Society^ OriefUd Smtlicfl and Expiorationa, vob. r and 2, New 

York. 19^6^ ^927. 

In llicic two volumes the autbarir alfeady widl known 13 a travelter in Arabia^ 
gt™ a record of further journeys undcrtskefi bclwoen the years T909 and 1915 ; the 
work of exploration was ftnancid by the Cieeh Academy of Sciences and Am^ the 
publicition of fta te&ult^ by the American Geogmphjcjil Sodety. Tbrtc more volumes 
aft in prepaTadon. 

Dt Mutil describes h» worit na a topographic itinera^’^ bui it Is much more 
than that. An xtincniry it is, recorded with a in€dcii|ous precision which taJus sceount 
of every minute ; the country through which ihe writer went is described in a manJict 
cminendy readable and interatiiig. Ii ti not inspired, perhaps, hut it ti accurate 
without bang dull and gjvcs on excellent Idea of the desert, Whai stands out mo&t 
in the book, both in mati'cjr and in style, m the account of the desert mbes and of the 
indJvidua! Lribcsmeji. Dr Musil's bng sojourn in Arabia and his fricndihip with some 
of the leading aheikhs enables him to speak with authority on poUrics atid on 
peraoruiliii^, but he speaks also with aympsthy and tmderttandmg and hi* piett^ is 
IS vivid as it b sane; his records of talks on the march or under the block tents at night, 
hia akdche* of tribal history and of tribal chiefs^ are romontic because they are so 
obviaualy true and not because they are imaginattve, ^iThcre is no ideoliaing here- 
*Awde abii Tajeh, the Robuid of writers more piccutwsque, tears the bean out of a 
wounded enemy and cats it* and we have the real Bedouinn An-Nuri eben Sa'lin 
appears as be i*^ attractive htu sbifcyi cruch and with no concern but for hia own 
interests, frantn. generous and ditiy^ To our knowledge of the Arab this book ja a 
remarkable contribution. 

For the orchueologifit it is of unequal Titue. On the one baud there are ihz 
descriptiona of ancient stte^ and here be b likely in be dbappoLnied. The d^rt la 
not particubfly rich in ancieni remains^ but what there art are treated by Musil 
iummariLj. Generally there b little or no accouni of the ruins and nothiiig m estahlbh 
their identity ; tt i* tantalixifig to read that " We passed within a mile or so of such 
and such s RomoJi fort **—and no niorc^ On the other hand the mentiott of an old 
building may be accompanied by a footnote esntzining a list of refereuec* to it by 
Arab writen which t* of very real interest. In two sppendiocs we get cnrapihuioits of 
references in Assyrian and dasaical texts which amouEit to an anciciit. history' of the 
desert, and for this the author deserves hearty (lianks. The iheoreiical side of Mueirs 
archaeokigy is Iem saiisfactory. His views on the idtiuiiicadoti of biblical siw are 
unorthodoxt and for all hii knowledge nf the country are far fmm bang conyindng. 
He ttJiea hts own vtewa vriihoitt attempting to confute iho« of othm, for which just 
as much can be and has betm sajd, snd he la by no means critical m hk choice of argu¬ 
ments ■ thus his startling thciis ihni K^dcah Baraea is Petra, this entailing a new route 
for the Exodua, b supported by the assumption that the * Sea of Retdt * b the Red 
Sea as we know it — mrely qji eaplixled belief; md that the Exodifs took place in the 
fifiecnth century i.c.—which many would disalbw; and by the fact tliat Petra lay 
outside the '* Suf * or fine of EgyptUn outposts, which Is ei|UiUy true of other Sftca 
with which Radesh Barnea Ku Imn identified. 

11k: maps are excellent. Working single-handed over 1 ^cty large area tlit 
Aitlhor vm oltliged to rdy in part on native reports, but ihe»c he hn gbccked with 
dl peksdhle core* ind the main feature*, ora baaed on hb own triangutoriona ^ while 
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TIEE PAINTED POTTERY OF SUSA. 
Royal Amtic Sodrty, j^S. 


Ry C, L£Ob!AJu> W"ooiiLETr, Jours • 


^ f”' «udy of an mmauM aad 

profoundly impo^ni proTin« of prehisioric cnkuio. ^uendins from ihe SiSa 

I hh'"" f Tufi^tM. 1 he old Elumite capiinl, aituatcd m ii i& on the border- 
Jjmd bc^een plafo uid: plaieflii, it well adapted lo provide a key to die iniejTdaiioru 
of of the VI orld ’* oWest dviluatioM, Bu (unforttraately the record of tbeMCavadon 

« It must be ranembowi dui the Cinnaii, « W 

Cwpbclt at Ahu-Shdandn were the first wcavaon in Mesopotamia to 

Wdstic and liteniry documents. The tus oldnt mukmettta 
^ eadi char^terwd by fine painted wares, deacribed os the finit *aiHl 

^ almost exdtaivdy from fonefary 

£ It* far beneath the dyiwaric niiiis of Dr and 

Stft ^tiburb *J Ubiid and id jherdfl Eram Scmiui and even Indb Aitflidinp ifi a 

JK pottety mp««ot, „me onhlrih'ert 

maolotid at pot-ma king aadtatheoldeslmcmberofihegTOup, T?it second 
style on the other hand marita, on the wune imdioritv a break widi th^ alA 

** r'TV” iamision ef new folk from North Syria, ' ^ 

posterior to the^^liistoric wJtS^f 

Qtin^'Ct.K TTnc^ scstbcDt ciiffcncmcets bctvvtccn ifie first ■ndl «-#-ui.a j* ■ 

».no • „pi,to,d „. „Si'i S 

the contrast hrtween funeraTy and domestic ware In anv r«-T.kr.n -* ™*olt from 

0 **** ’ '*« I’y dc Afore™ it' 

mnti^np Brat style vases are depicted not fo (he atiund oj which 
Mltlemcfit Ffiwei^ hat nn the level ai iiv ruim ffejiw tt t #a 

i»p:SHo l£ 



form from tJ« ■ Susa n ' „met«y ^ j;Set nTst n^r” SSri* 
no means such in univerwl panacea^ u Ju antfoir u 

we may dismiat nylUtte vriteria. a very real conllmt tl, "’“ch 

fjom the giavea md that from the Mond setSSTeni^^..^! ^”" 1 , pottery 
of ammal fortni. Can deliberate arehaiam on the^? 5 »? ™ 

raa«rei!jly«plaintheacBsWoo!levauggests? O^^'™T 
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wiU nor paJni b cubist aud bq imprenioniat Finally recent oxca«UtH>ns in a 

new quarter at the cnoimd of Suaa have bniuKht to light a oeinctery really oontoining 
Second Style vasca while alienU of the I^nt Style wets fbuitd in hut ruJiu, not tombs, 
at a lower level, Artk., 1926, xziij. p. t6). In copying he might reproduce a 

pair of triangln, but not a piitr of trianglei that vividly aunuJate a goat, aa they do on 
mil executed hrst style vases. This and oiher difficultjea have still to be surmounted 
before the theory of oontemporandty can be readily accepted. But in anv case Mr 
Woolley's andy^ia is a aaluiary warning against too fadle an acceptance of Dr 
Frankfort's biiUiaiit deductions and yet another sad reminder of the luete^esa cl ihe 
reports fumished by the Ddigatioo eo Perse. V. G, Chilhs. 

TIIE STORV OF MkTliS, E, E. tCsLunr. Kegan, Paul, Trench, Tmbner and 
Co. 1917. pp. 275. 7a. 6d, 

We gather from the tncroduction that ihit book to intended mainly for studeota 
in traini^ coUeges. The hope ia expreased there that it will induce students 10 read 
mote widely in the subject. It seems a pity, therefore, that the book oonmJna no 
clanihed biblbgnphy for ttie student who is inspired by it to go on studying the 
problem. It is evidently based on wide reading, hut it seems to have been wifttea 
under ihe influence of the school which waa still indirted to see in all folk^talM u 
nature^myth. The reference to the story of Cain and Abet omits any refenence to 
its uadnvbtcd foundation in the age-long strife between the cultivator and the herder, 
a strife which is of utmost socia) importance in studying the histnry of humuf i 
relations. The qiioitiou as to whether Cain may have said something so idolniroua 
that tlic Jewish <^ttor cut it Out, seems relatively unimportant. On the whole, the 
book is fairly free from slips. A notable omission in references to works that elucidate 
the background of the Oht Testament is RnbeTlson Smith’s Rdltgitm of /Ar 
In the chapter on myrha of birth and death no mention ii made of whit ia perhaps one 
of the most pocgftBiit myths of alt^he story of Etaiu and the Eagle, which shows tlkat 
froin very early times man wsa puaafed by the pain and suffering which attend birth. 
Again, the relation of the Babylonian legend Ishtar to the later story of Penephone b 
not clearly brought out. The book, however, though not a compiehensive account of 
the whole story of myth is at any rate full of stiggestiana, and will, we hope, induce 
many icachers to take a wider view of the background of the stories which they use in 
their work. r, m, Flhminc. 

LIMES SAXONLVE. Von HtsMANM Havuemss, Stinderabdixtck aua Band 56 
der Zcitschrift der GcseOschaft ftir Schleswig-flobteintsebc Geschichte. 
pp. 67-169 and II Egs,, Z maps. Ebl : \'oIlbchr und Riepen. 9926. 

.About 1075 .Adam of firemcti described the course of a Csralingtan frontier, 
called Limes Saxomsu and drawn from the Elbe to the Baltic, north of Lub^ and 
south of Hambu^. In ibis descrlpiton Germanic and Slavonic place-names are uaed, 
hut nothing is said of the form of the frontier. A rich but not espectallv useful litera¬ 
ture has grown up round the aubject, and Dr Hofmeister sums up the whole question, 
and puts forward views of his own. Ke u notably suixeoful in Identifying ten out 
of the abteen relevant place-names, and the tine of the frontbr b e sT i fliliff lM- d ^lon g 
the rivers Delvenati, Trsve, and Schwenltne. 

it b a ftonlier depcsiidiiig upon natiiral features for its defijulion, like soaie of the 
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gr. t 

PUae^ulMl^^' ai^gcwbananfle <j«biet, di* dunC^^ fMter 

PUta, Aiif«telliiiig RnJidnsctut Posun unJ Anderes bsocukn j 

*« dg„.aicl». H^tad^ . 1 . Vorhu. di«.„““ ^Z 7 ir*S 5 X,“”.J 

the Raman worW r ' Sdaomir Aboantorum !«,..□« praSa 
et teg3iD9 mp^rttons, qui cx«rdeui pwefiiELC Aqua&gmni adduciiM cat ‘ Thl^ 
in 8i8> yiiien ths tijw a mentkiiwd for tkeS time. Sd bTfinhST 
Bui ,1 enimds J,«ie diffemm fmm /armuidcs gr even MiifctUinuT irimSdS^nSS!: 

y» -rim, p»a ,1. u„. of n.'dd--.“ T rf rS 

: Ertfventburg, SirkifeJde. nmi NoLiu ‘ ^ 
"1"^ ^ Haheburg bei SebS *If 

p 4 it ir 

it ts premaiare to sny that the itMm47« i of "cavatioa, 

a ttndency to lt»k much nlike when Time hZ d^it J^rdlj SuS^he*!^ T 

muK -eriuua foct » that Siriifelde amt Ntiiadwu ‘S'. 

(not to meniion Hohcbiim bd SchifTbstt ^ t^iiched b> Scbuchluirtlt 

nod it a not ^ much tn say that Dr Hofmebter differ 

inertme hu iJbstmiiona. Here it me. be noid thll ^ *“* 

uael™ awing ta cjitmme mdn^n ^ 8,9. i® «id , i are almt«t 



£iw/arKA«»^p aatochled with Gtrimm'IJrXiStloBy thToSH ^ ^"rooghfieis fo 

ste! “ •“ «' ^ Sirs! 

national ancient monuments year book Fl,~i ^‘^'’° 

SwAtentoE. WyJieImm Press. 19^7. 31, ed, ^ ^ 

gf infomiiitiQn rtbdng w wden'^'ljSSu^^ti^and'™ " ^*T 
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uticlei on * *rbc PresorrittoA of Ancuni Cottages * (by Sir Frank Baiiies)i ‘ Tlic 
Dcatb-wAtcfa Bwilc, ud haw to dcul with it ' Onttcrpinning' ind bo forth^ Wo 
feel sure tJut a lutidbook of ihU kind wnuU be found u^ful by ihc i^mtarie* of all 
vcbaeologiciil BodetieSp and, canside ring the very low price «l which it is publialied^ 
it dcaervea to be ^uppotted by the publie iX lajgc. 

EGYPTIAN FAFYJd AND PAPYRUS-HUNTING, By Jawee BAiEti* FJtJtJ. 

Keligjous Tr&ct Sodetyy 4 Bouverie Strett, 1925. pp. 314 end 3^ platea, 
6d. 

Mr Jamea Baikie has pirtmded a pleasant Bcnd popuUriy written book for tbi»c 
who do not seek 1 knowledge of Papyri nrst-himd. It does not pretend lo be more thin 
a coinpflaiioo from many saurcea. Mr Bilkie KimpicLf is 10 modest and dbarming 
in. his preface thjt lie ilmosE proeldnis the dan^r of hii spitun- Tnei-iiihly etieb 
b£ 30 ka tend 10 ^kcr, and ao to give undue tmpoftsncc to, the picturesque or exdring. 
Material of this kind it b easy encrugh to gather froiiL Ihe raft mid of Pipyri which arc 
a^ailihtc but the historical pcTspcctive which nsulta from such selection may be m 
more than die ctLmulativo perapecri^e of lei ut say the better Sunday papers of our own 
lime. John Jdhni^dk. 

MOUSEfON. Bulletin de TOffice Intemationftle des Mus^, Jostitute de Co- 

□pci^lidn [fiteilretiiclle de la Sodrt^ dcs KfltkfOi^ (Les PresiCfi Uidveraxlsircs 

de Fiance). No^ 1. Avril 19:27, lo francs. 

The League of Nations has done wdl id include iiiusetim& in the extoiiled. purview 
of its ACtividea^ snd MDiirrtoit is the ofilctd organ of that partiadar branch of 
mvestigRrion, 

There can be but little doubt thal the eai&tence of « centml Informadon 
Bureau dealing with 1!! mu eums is bng overdue^ and the present efFort is therefore 
warmly to be cef in mended. But the current number of Afonirtoa confbu^ itself almosi 
cxdusivety to the ari museum, and the line artft. It li to be hoped that future oumlsetB 
may ha\e aomething w say on the subject of arthaeologyt patticulsr branch 

of muGeum work co-opemtion between continenta] mtiBcums with loose in this 
country b spedalty desirablt. All tnuaeums, even thooc in itnall centresp have in 
Entemattonal signiBeance in solving the riddles of the pait, and the better they are 
linked together the more cRelent they will become to ihe vtudent, and the more 
atiJtctrvc to the gcftcral public, 

Tbongb the general quecrion of mutual ca-operation is appatentty simple enough , 
it still presents diRcruIttcs. It is apt to be rumplicaied by the ahundance of sugg^tiousp 
and by the rival cLdios of the tftident and of the geneni public, each demanding 
difierent trcaiment- But when alk^wonce has been made for ihese fnetomr certain 
central facts emerge, which must cenainty commend themselves to aB Directota of 
museums. 

Tlw first is the csiabliahiriEiit of a ccninl wbieh would preserve 1 definite 

Knea of photographic records 1 or better stil] of negative from which printa could be 
taken for the student. Such a buMU likewise would render good service is s clearing 
house for hrma fide duplicates. Even mom advantageous however than the excZtange 
of duplicates would be the exchange of ideas in such mfliters sta policy, pneseri'atiufip 
and RiuseuTn methods generally. Another fcatiire propoaed a. the * adopdon ' of 
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muill mu&cumi by larger oniH in ihe »nie district^ tlic ' big brother" principle appHed 
t& muscuRift. Such Ji rqovecicni if aln^dy cm foot in tbia country, in the pt^po^ 
fcderatlOEi of the L4ioca£hjre and Cheabire mufcumi. Other mutters umler confideri.- 
rinn am the publication of popular guides, summaries of eoUeououai auct BdentiSc 
catologoea. 

In uililitton to papers dealing ^ith the above qucftion^ them are articlo on the 
art aJlcnfi* of BudapM, Eruaaeh, and of the muieum of Compantivc Sculpture at 
the Ttocadero in Fana, together with an inAtsdcnenc of a general lUrccboty of mnfeujTtf* 
and noicf and reviewf. FliSNtc 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE PREHISTORIC SOCIETY OF EAST ANCUA. 
Vol. V, pan a* 1916. toa. 

By far the rooer important paper tn thii number is the exceedingly dear and 
tvell written presidential address of Mr A. L. Armatiting on the prohlem of Grim^i 
Graves^ He ^nclu^ that the roinkig industry ihere extended over a * bag aerie* 
of penoda ^ beginning with a *Nujth^t* industry and tenuitiatlng during the 
early neoUthie period, ife rcoc^zes the followittg phases 1 —» pluue of shallow 
trenching in the valley i the * primitive pits "; the floor covering the pritnitive pits, 
which tie cqutttet with the Ounpignian culture; an " intemiediaie pit" pha^ ; and 
finaDy the Urg£ deep pits on the south-east border of the area, which eut throu^ old 
flooriH Ihcm^tidly he demulliilies the theory that patination done if «iy criterion of 
date. Ill a paper on the lilted-up lake of Hoxne and lu implements, Mr Hod Misir 
describes a ^cid deposit 6^ feet in depth which overlies an I feet Layer of hrickearth^ 
m the lower part of which Moun^riitn implements were found. Beneath thii was a 
si ml urn of gravel contsiiung late Acheulesu Impleme nil, Mr Rdd Md r also describe* 
some further cxeavuttoas in Boulton and Psml'i brickyard at Ipswich^ snd the disootery 
of remains of wooden shciiem which he phtces in the earlier period of upper 
palsBuhthiC timei4 Mr SsJnty and Pioressor Boswell give an acoount of the Acheule^n 
workshop site at Whiilingham near Norwich and bring forward evidence in favour 
of an advance of ice at the end of ilu Chellean period ind before the full dcvebpnient 
of the true Acheulean culture, C* C. Clav, 

AKFINATON, KING OF EGYPT. By Oautmj M^nstiixov^T. TranaUted 

from the Russian by Nataub A, Duddinoton, Dent and Sons* 19x7. pp. 

37a, 7*. 6d^ 

It does not seem likely that the trirogy of historical novels of which this b the 
secnod volume wiU erjiLia] the merit of M. Mcreshkovakv's previous work. Them is 
for inslanoe nothing in ii m equal the extraordinary brilliance of his Lmjmrdrj 
Vina with its vivid picture of Renwtianoe Italy, It b uue thtf ihefe i* plenty, simosi 
loo much, local colour, but a quantity of Archaeological detail i* not enough. The 
fact is that Akhnsmn and hit Egypt are so remote in rime and so ilien in ipirii fmm la 
today that a book of this kind can hardly hope to succeed. It nevcrthelesa 
coiwiderable icitiinalc meritp and ihcte me passages in it which still allow ns to hope 
for a really Ene novel from its author some day. Meanwhile, for the novel-reader 
with s tasto for the anaent and ttmthle or umrilling tn go to mi^re prosaic murces, this 
volume wU give aome notion of the life and rimes of the exiraordinury person after 
whom It « muMd. E. G. WmiTOOiiM. 
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Editorial Notes 

S OON after this number appears the Ur Exhibition will bc^ open. 
The objects from the Royal Tombs will be on view for several 
months at the British Musciun, Then some of the exhibits will 
go to America and 'soroe will retj^ to Baghdad. The division of spoils 
takes place at the end of eachlseasaa. The British representative of 
Imq selects what he wants for the Baghdad Museum, and the rest is 
divided between the British Museum and the Museum of the University 
of Fennsvlvania, which hnds half the money for the excavations. Most 
of the objects, however, need expert treatment before they can be 
exhibited at all; and since this cannot be done in Baghdad, they are 
sent to the British IVIuseum for this puq>me. Consequently, when the 
exhibition is closed, the hnds will never ajpiin be seen together in one 
mom. Many of the finest objects are, at the time of writing, un> 
published, and some are still *' in hospital \ At a recent meeting of the 
Sodecy of Antiquaries, pictures of the best were thrown on the screen 
by Mr I^nard Woolley, with dranuitic effect, Tlie ^Id bulls* heads 
and the inlays astonish^ us with their naturalism; the style is mature 
and plainly ancestral to the convendonalixed designs of later dyiu^tic 
times ^ which have long been known from engraved seals. The 
technical skill displayed demands a prolonged antecedent period for 
its development. 
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The year 1928 vvilf remonbered not only for Mr Woolley 
clisctneries, but also in a different way for the publication of the second 
volume of Sir Arthur Evans’s Palace of Minos. A concliidinj> volume 
has yet to ap[>ear and thus set the coping-stone on a really great 
achievement. Throughout the He-time of some of us Sir 'Arthur 
Evans has devoted himself and his resources unsparingly 10 the servioe 
of archaeology. With a flair for discsovery and for correct diagnosis, he 
firsi found and then bought and cxeavat^ the site of Knossos. Ne^v 
cH'ilizations and new phases of art were revealedf both standing in the 
di reel! me of descent of European cultu re. Reading Sir Arthur’s account 
one rejoices that the man, the place and the circumstances were so 
happily conjoined. The book is a masterpicec of which British scholars 
may well feel proud, Indued, we may congratulate ourselves upon the 
work of British archaeologists tn the near East, in [mq and In India. 
The recent epodt-n^ng discoveries in all three countries have been due 
to British, or British and American, enterprise ; and the publlslted 
record is evidence of the thoroughly sound methods employed. 




at 


at 


In other departments of archaeology we have led the way. Britain 
is the only country that marks ancient remains in plan on its large-scale 
maps, and 35 a result the study of earthworks is a peculiarly British 
subject. ^As a matter of fact few foreign countries mark any antiquities 
^ all on any of their maps, unless these are so large that it is unnecessary 
There are ptaciicaliy none on the French i -So,000 map, which correii 
ponds roiighiy to our i -incli-to-mile Ordnance Map). The absence of 
^dastra] maps handicaps the student of cartlnvorts. Not exTiryone 
has the omt or sldll necessary for making his own plans—rather a 
ong business before air-nhoto^phy was invented. But anyone with a 
little element^ Imowiedgc orsurvcying can use a plan, on the scale of 
55 tnchw or 6 inches to the miJe, to illustrate his account of a camp or 
^up of barrows, or to record the exact position of new discovenes 
A landmark was the foundation in 1901 of the Earthworb Cfjirnnittee of 
the Congress of Archaeological Societies. One result of the Com¬ 
mittee a pnntcd propagan^ was tlie publication of several good books 
on die e^hworb ol certain districts. Another was the preservation of 
s^e earthworks which would otherwise have been destroyed. The in- 
elusion of speaaUhaptcrs on ^dent Earthworb in the volumce of the 
Vtctona County History-itwlf a notable landmark dating from ioo<^ 
was a symptom of the growing interest in open-air stucSes. ^ 
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The cumulaih'e restik of all this work is a mass of reliable 
information, as yet unUiEested. The process of observation and 
record besm with Camden in the i6th century, but it acquired great 
impetus d uring the 19th century from the forma don of local socteties. 
It IS easy to thsparage the work of such societies, but we should be the 
poorer had they not caisted—witness the footnotes in Rice Holmes 
Avcient Britain. The facts recorded in their transactions are the raw 
materials of synthesis, and the time is ripe for coordinating them, 

\M **t , 

A dismbudon-map is itself a synthetic product, revealing much 
that is new. It brings out the regions which have been the centres of 
population in the past i and comparison with a soil-map generally 
suggests tin: controlling factors. That is true today, when the areas of 
der^t populadon coincide with the coal-fields; but it was equally 
true in prehistoric times when the densest population w^ muafly in 
limestone regions. It is remarkable how constant this coincidence is. 
Certain regions which may broadly be described as the Coisi^lds, 
the Middle Thames region, the chalk uplands of Wessex, the carbom- 
ferous limestone area of Sometset, and favoured portions of Uie 
North and South Dow ns were thickly inliahtted in several successive 
periods. Others were, apparently, inhabited in some and in others 
deserted or traversed by nomad hunters only. These facts can oidy tw 
accurately determined by means of carefully coinpiledi maps of each 
period, and until they have been completed and published our 
knowledge must rtmiain shadowy. 

The objecte whose distribution provides the clue may vary in siac 
from a hill-top camp of several acres to a Roman villa, or a barrow only 
a few feet across. A very' large fiumber of these sites are of course 
already marked on the Ordnance Maps; but many arc not. Moreover, 
of those which are marked the true character may be ■unknown. A 
little reflection will show tliat this must necessarily be so. 'Lhe 
diagnosis, so to speak, of an ancient site is a matter requiring knowledge 
ana experience ; the number of such sites is te^n, and the number 
of persons who are even interested, tn such is limited. "If ct there is no 
more fascinating pursuit than field-archaeology. To add a new site to 
the map or confirm a doubtful one by mere inspection, is to add a brick 
to the temple of knowledge; the satisfaction of one such discover is 
equd to that of the collector who acquires a new specimen, and it ts 
perhaps more lasting. 
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The game begins usually at home, ’with the encounter of an 
allusion in some ot^ure ardcfe or in the diary of some long-departed 
antiquary. A ramble with an Ordnance Map on the next fine day» 
guided by hia description—often, aks 1 deplorably vague—mid by 
reference to a good contemporary map, if vanished names are used, 
will often result in tediscovery. It is extraordinary how even ttnportanC 
sites well-known in their day fall sometimes into complete oblivion. 
Two Roman villas near Maidenliead—at Feens and Berry Grove—art 
frequently referred to in Heamek diary. He visited tliem constantly 
and dug in them. Yet the sites of both were completely forgottoi. 
One has recently been rediscovered, by three people, aJl searching quite 
independently. The other is still lost, but is Mtng looked for. Tnere 
are many similar examples to be found all over the country. The sites 
of Roman houses arc often quite easy to identify, from the broken tiles, 
pottc^, tesserae and such like lying' on the surfacie. (The Feens villa 
was thus located), Barrows are often so large and obvious that no 
doubt is possible: though there are of course traps to beware of, Skin 
comes with practice only ; it cannot be taught. 

^ ^ 

Work of this kind is as valuable as excarv'ation. It vs the necessary 
preliminary to the study of a region ; as k develops there arise problems 
as fascinating as those of any detective atoiy. No elaborate equipment 
is required—nothing but a 6-inch map of the district and a severely 
critical attitude of mind. Books are consulted and read for the facts 
they supply, not for the opinions of their authors. Knowledge is 
acquired at first hand, from facts. 

***** (ji 

We continue to receive moat encouraginE Icttcre from our readers, 
and wc wish once more to thank them for their support and to assure 
them that their good wishes arc deeply appreciated. The success of 
our undertaking has been assured from the start, and the renewal of 
the vast majority of subscriptions relieves us of anxiety for the immediate 
future. But of course the larger our circulation, the more wc can spend 
^ each number, and the more illustrations and maps we can provide. 
Thtec arc very expensive, both to prepare and to reproduce. Sub¬ 
scribers could help us enormousty by imeresting their friends in 
ANTlQumr, as we know several have already done We should of 
course be only too gbd to a^t them by sending Icafiete to any who may 
care to have them for distnbutton. 
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Forerunners of the Romans, u. 

by D. Rakdaix-MagIveb 

At the date of about looo u.c., that is to say a littEc after the 
be^nnin^ of tii« Iron Age and two centuries before any effective 
colonizat^n by the Etruscans coming from Asia Minor, northern 
and central Italy may be partitioned into five distinct spheres of 
civUmdoa. For convenience of treatment I shall assume that each 
of these spheres represents a comparatively homoMneous people* 
passing over the question whether there may not have been submerged 
minorities of some local importance. And I shall give each of these 
five peoples, or nations as they may not unfairly be called, a conventional 
name of geographic derivation, to avoid the endle® and futile 
contra vers tes as to tribal nomenclature. As the accompanying map 
therefore will show the north-west is occupied by the Comacinea, 
part of Venetia by the Atestines, the Bolognese region by the northern 
Villanovans, Tuscany and pare of Lattum by the southern Viltanovans. 
East of the Apennines, from Himini to Aufidena, the Adriatic coast 
and the central Apennines were held by the Picenes, who must be 
understood for this purpose to include some of the tribes known to 
histo^ as Samnites in addition to a small number of Umbrians, The 
first four of these nations were related by more or less close ties of 
kinship and practised the same burial rite of cremation, but the Picenes 
were of wholly different origin and used only the rite of inhumation. 
Of the li^riana, occasionally mentioned by classical writers as 
occupying the coast of the Italian Riviera, it is impo^ble to say anything 
as they have left no remains by which their civilisation in the Iron 
Age can be Judged. 

In an earlier article in Astiquitv (June iqa?) I Itavc d^t at 
length witli the Etruscans, and have shown that the immigration of 
this Oriental people and the civilization which they produced affected 
prc-Rtmiitn I^y more powerfully than any other single factor. Among 
the forerunners of the Romans the first and far me most important 
place must be assigned to the Etruscans. Nevertheless the provincial 
Italian civilizations, which preceded the arrival of this alien people 
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and in several parts of the country' roaintaineti an independent eiiistence 
down to tJa> 4tb century a.c., were of great importance. I abaEI now 
attempL to deacribc the imli'N'iduai character of uesc five pte-Etruscan 
nations, and to estimate how much each of tliem achieved before the 
whole country came under the levelling sw'ay of the Romans. 

The most direct and also the moat important contribution to the 
general ttalian culture of die Early Iron Age was undoubtedly that of 
tile two Villanovan nations. In Etruria the southern Viilanovans 
might be described first as the foster-parents, then as the direct under¬ 
studies of die Etruscans, who owed far more to them than has been 
generally appreciated. It was the V^Uanovans who were the pioneers 
of metal-working, and it was largely ow'ing to the presence of so many 
skilled and experienced copperamidis among serfs and dependents 
that the Etruscans w'ere able to achieve their rapid pre-eminence in 
the copper, bronze, and iron trade of the Mediterranean, We may 
be^in by studying the northern branch of this remarkable people, 
ivliich settled in the districts centring on modem Bologna. 

Tlie northern ViJl^ovans then occupied those provinces on the 
east side of the Apennines which are comprised under the modem 
names of Bologna, Faenza, Forli, and Ravenna, On die north their 
territorj' was bounded by the river Reno and on the west by the Panaro. 
With the exception of an important cemetery at Rimini, virtually ail 
our information at^ut them is derived from the excavation of sites 
in and around the city of Bologna. Explorations carried on at intervals 
during the seventy years have prixluced an enormous amount of 
material, which may^^ be seen in the Museo Civico of Bologna, It 
has been classified into three periods, named, after the titles of the 
estates. First Benacd, Second Benacd and Arnoaltli, 7 o ddmiit 
these periods in positive terms of actual years b not easy, and there is 
gome dkagreement on the subject. 1 have given my reasons elsewhere 
for a tentative dirision ivhich would place the First Benacd at 1050 
to 950 B.C., Second Benacd at 950 to 750 or 700 b.c., Amoaldi at 750 
or 7^ to 500 B.c,^ k is univer^ly accepted thai the Amoaldi culture 
IS of very slight importance after 500 b.c., when it dies out and is 
superseded by the later Etruscan. 

hundred years from 1000 to 500 a.c. the northern 
Viilanovans passed through several stages of development, but their 
progress, as w^as natural with a pwiple who had verv limited foreign 
trade and little external stimulus, was not rapid or'sudden In the 
First Bcnacci period they may be seen as comparatively recent settlers, 
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Dot ve^ long arrived from their original homes on the Danube. Iron 
ivas still rare throughout the pejunsuta, and is exceedingly scarce in 
the graves of the tenth century. Copper and bronze however W’crc 
abundant and freely worked. la the maaufaemre of weapons and 
implements as w-ell as of personal ornaments the Bolognese demonstrate 
a facility that must have been gained through many generations of 
pracrice. There has been a great advance in expert handling since 
fjje Brpj^e Age though the technical processes are liitie dttferent. 
I nc highest point of achievement is seen to the bronze bits of the 
horses and the bronze or rapper girdles worn by the men. These are 
not only admirable specimens oi handicraft but they arc real works 
of art. The native Italian origin of the girdles is proved, if any proof 
be needed, by the occurrence of their prototypes among the large 
fibulae of a Bronze Age hoard. That the centre of production for 
these objects was north, and not south, of the Apennines seems to be 
prov-cd by the fact that bronze girdles do not appear in Etruria before 
the Second Benacci period, when they have passed out of fashion at 
Bolo^a. On ihe other hand the bronze helmets, so distinctive of 
sites like Coroeto, were probably manufactured in Etruria and some¬ 
times traded across the Apennines, inasmuch as a pottery modei of 
one has been found at Ri mini . 

1 otteiy-maklng is a primitive art which does not invariably 
keep pace with the genera! culture of any people. At Bologna in the 
Firet Benam the pottery ia moderately good; it is hand«madc and 
rather rough, but not lackbg in a certain barbaric grace. It is seen at 
m best m the ossuaries made for holding the cremated ashes of the dead, 
Th(»e 3 ^ pf the distinctive form which has become widely known 
as the Villanoyan urn Ossuaries and the bowls which cover them 
are ^entydiy decorated with incised geometrical patterns, showing 
relatioiwhip to the geometrical art practised at this time all over Eumpe^ 
the choi^ of motives however is sincubriy restricted, a square macamlcr 
and a tnaugie being almost the only alt^matives* 

The S^ond ^nacci period at Bologna appears as a natural and 
normal evolution from the First, markeif not so much by any abrupt 
transitiOTs of style or method as by a great increase in wraith and the 
mulhpliration of new materials. Iron, so rare in the first period, is 
now of frequent occurrence, and great progress lias been made m the 
manufacture of bronze. Large ossuaries and situlae were the most 
imprint products of this industry, made bv the naive but very 
effective process of Iiammenng out sheets of copper or bronze, cutting 
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them to the required shape, and then folding them over and fastening 
them with rows of lar^c rivets. The rivets are so arranged as to 
a decorative pailem on the outside. This is a process p^Tih^ to the 
ViUanovans of both branches and always &cn*es to distinguish their 
work from that of the Etruscans when the latter appear upon the scene. 
For the Etruscans were entirely addicted to casnng and did not use 
the technique of hand-hammered plates. It was during the Second 
Benacci that Bologna finally established itself as the Birmingham of 
ancient Italy, a position whi’ch it never lost but maintained even under 
the Etruscan domination which spread north of the Apennines about 
500 In the sixth and fifth centuries, it is w'cll known tiiat Bolo^^ 
situlae were carried even over the passes of the Alps and up the Rhine 
to Germany, Switzerland, France and England. This was a flounshmg 
export-trade, the beginnings of which may be inferred to several 
centuries earlier. In return new models of weapons were imported, 
for several of the Hallstatt bronze swords with tlieir distinctive antennae- 
handles have been found at Bologna dating from the cightlt and perhaps 
the ninili century. At the same time beads of glass, paMe, and B^tic 
ambef, appear abufidanUvt the last of which is obviously a 

product of trans^pine commerce. r,- • . 

In addition to large bronze vessels the Italian Birmingham 
produced numerous w^eapons and implements. Particularly common 
are the small half-moon blades of bronze which are generally described 
as razors» These wer^ traded all over Italy and w^rc cofnrnonly used 
even in Venetia^f where Este had its own tj^uite ind^endcnt and 
floiirisfung iiidiisiiy+ The general donuiXECkce of the interest ^ in 
metal-work is seen even in the pottery of the Second Benacci in which 
patterns of openwork and imitation chains moulded in clay are not 
uncommon^ Towards the end of the period the influence of foreign 
designs may occasionally he detected in the floral motive of a bronze hd 
or the animat designs moulded on a pottery inip» There is sometimes 
perhaps a far-away echo from the DipyIonic styfe of Greece as wcll^ 
the first beginningB of a tentative zoomorphism derived from the 
Etruscans* 

Lea\Hng for later treatment rite Amoaldi period at Bologna we 
may now’ review the development of the southern ViUanovans from 
jooo to 750 B*C.^ the date which I have ^ipned ^ the end of the 
Second Benacci* which happens also 10 coincide with the traditional 
founding of Rome« More than three centuries before Romulus 
brought the first nucleus of hk rude shepherds and herdsmen together 
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into an enciosed. ^settlement on the Palatine, the Villanovans had 
coloniiied much of Etniria and a part of northern Uatium. Thdr very 
earliest settlements were in the mountains of Tolfa, a little north of 
Rome, Almost contemporary with these were several considerable 
colonies in the Alban Hdls and one small village on the site of Rome 
itselff all of which were wen-establiahcd by looo b.c. Even at this 
early date the predecesaors of the Romans were quite an advanced 
people. Models of the houses in which they lived, substantial structures 
of tvattle and daub with posts and roofs of wooden beams, have been 
found in tbeir tombs. The Romans themselves never built any 
better houses than these for some centitrics, at least after th^ had 
founded the city that was to become imperial. 

In its roncrai aspect the culture of the southern Vi llano vans was 
closely analogous to [hat of the Bolognese, but there were a good 
many minor difierences of local custom which cannot be enumerated 
in a summar)' review. The most salient point with them, as wdth their 
northern kinsmen, is the e^icctlcnce of the metal work. It rvas probably 
the knowledge Uvat cooper mines existed in Tuscany, and a wealth of 
iron in the island of Elba, that had directed their steps to this region. 
No doubt it was from them that the Bolognese and the Venetians 
obtained most of their raw copper and iron and perhaps a little of 
the tin, which is not unknown in Toscany. The southern Viilanovana 
therefore had had evciy opportunity of developing their arts and crafts, 
and may very likely have enjoyed ibe additions advantage of receiiilng 
occasional forci^ teaching. For it Is reasonable to suppose that the 
permanent settlements of tlic Etruscans were preceded W some 
generations of intennittent prospecting, while after too b,c. the Etruscan 
colomes went firmly estabtishTO in many parts of the coastal region. 
But if we cannot exclude a certain amount of seaborne infiuence the 
importance of this must not be exaggerated ; for the perfectly 
malgenous industries of the Bolognese l^d reached almost, if not 
quite, as high a mark as those of the soutliem VilJanovans. The 
latter indeed seem to have actually imported a considerable quantity 
of Bolognese products. Moreover iKe technique of manufacture in 
Etruria down to the eighth century is prcdoniinantly Villanovan and 
not Etruscan. It is the same process of nring liand-bammcred plates 
W'hich has been already described. A masterpiece of tliis work, dating 
from the middle of the Second Benacci period, is the bronze helmet 
used to cover a typical earthenware pottery of the best Villanovan 
style with geometne ornamentation. It is "shown together with its 
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ossuary in pt^ito I (figp 2 }* The decoration consists of rows of engraved 
bosses in repoussi, sepantled by rows of finely pi^ctuaicii dote and by 
engraved ciretes at the base of die crests AJ! this is purely native work^ 
of the some geometric school that has been seen north of tJie Apennines. 
A helmet of another design is illustrated in p!ate i (iSg* 2)* Swords and 
daggers found on tiiis and similar sites in Etruria are modelled on 
foreigri types, probably derived from Greece^ though manufactured 
locally. The taste for foreign weapons (ed occasion ally to the purchase 
of Hallstatt antennae-swordsj wluch must have been obtained through 
the mediation of BoSogna and were always very rare in central Italy, 
Not so cotnmon m Etnina as in the north arc large vessels of 
bronze^ but the examples that have been found arc very fine and are 
sometimes so like the Bolomesc thai they might have been directly 
borrowed. Flat broitre fla^s derived at second or third hand from a 
well-known Egyptian modeh gold bullae^ and geometrically painted 
potlcjy all show' that Aegean tnadc was bcgtnmng to play an important 
part in the life of the cightli centur)"* Dining the course of that 
century the Etruscan gradually won the upf^r hand so tl^t before 
yoo b.Cp ViHanovanism was extinct as an independent civilization 
south of the Amo. For over two hundred years, from looo to 800 a.C p, 
the soutliem VilJanovana existed as a distinct people with a strongly 
marked individuality, then for a lumdred yea^ more tiiey showed 
themselves brilhant pupils w-ho could retain their own character 
while adopting impressions and inspirations from outside. They had 
raised the level of their country to a high standard before they were 
finally absorbed by the invaders from Asia Minor, though it must be 
admitted that theirs was a barbaric culture in compjMison with what 
bad been produced at the same dme in the Aegean and the Orient* 

In Etruria and Laiium the history from 750 to 500 b.c, is simply 
the history of the Etruscans* But the northern Villanovans, shelter^ 
behind iheir protecting mountains, were neither invaded nor interfered 
with before 500 when the Etruscans began their new pciUcy of 
planting colonies north of the Apennines- For two hundred and fifty 
years therefore after the foundation of Rome Villatiovaiu&ni coritinu^ 
to develop on its tmn. lines round Bologna ; this is the time ivhich is 
known as the Amoaldi period. As compart^ with the Second Bcnacci 
in the same region the Arnoal di shows a good deal of change, as might 
be expected frnni the greatly increased resources and opportunities of 
commerce* The Bolognese, who had no reasoa to boycott thdr new 
neighbours* coaiinued to trade with Etruria as they had done before 
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it came under new masters. It is natural therefore that a few pieces 
of the finest Etruscan goldwork have been found at Bologna, and that 
Etruscan rautives and patterns may be detected here ancT there in the 
work of the native coppersmiths between 700 and 500 B.C. Neverthc' 
[css the independence of the Bolognese is more remarkable than their 
susceptibility to foreign suggestion; the old technique of hand- 
hammered metal persisted and the fashionable aitulae and c^'llndrical 
dats were produced by this process in innumerable quantities. Raw 
materials were much commoner than before; the opening up of the iron- 
mines in Elba flung on the market an unlinuied quantity of ironj of 
which a great deal found its way over the passes of uie Apennines. In 
other directions the trade was equally brisk and the s mal l ornaments 
such as fibulae, beads, bracelets and headpms reflect rapid changes 
of fashion. The important point to be noted however is that the trade 
was not with Greece \ no Greek potteiy or other products of the 
Aegean appear anywhere near Bologna [Kforc the end of the sixth 
century. New methods of pottery'-making were employed; the 
wheel and the stamp came into use. And the old geometrical motives 
were replaced to a great extent by a ru dimen laiy zoomorphism which 
produced cursive ngurea of ducks, or schematic human forms on 
the potteiy. The Bwastika also appeared, just at the same time that 
it became rife over a great deal of Italy, pmibably coming in on a wave 
of new influences from the other side of the Alps. £i general the 
native life during these two hundred and fifty years was broadened 
and enriched, but remained exceedingly conservative. The Bolognese 
of the Amoaldt time were certainly not stagnating but their progress 
Tvas very different both in kind and auality from tliat of their soumern 
kinsmen. On the whole their standard between 700 and 500 b,C. b 
not 50 high in tlte scale of art as that attained by the southern Villanovana 
as early as 700 B.C. There are some variations of type but few improve¬ 
ments of value. The contribution of the Bolognese 10 the * artistic 
patrimony ’ of ancient Italy was exhausted by 700 b.c,, though their 
facility in commercial production had not decreased. 

Venetia on the other hand lias a very different story to tell, .^mong 
the Atestim^ the seventh, sixth and nfth centurtes mark the highest 
point of their curiously individual culture. Before this there is nothing 
of importance to record, for the idea that there was any * First Alestine" 
period corresponding to the ‘ First Benacd' is an error. Possibly the 
Atestincs were actually the last of the cremating nations to settle in 
Italy; in any case there is little more than a hint of their presence 
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before a time equivalent to the ' Second Benacci When they firet 
€ome ujid^r ob&er\'iitioii, about 9^ it ta at once evident that the 
Atcsdiies were originally very o<^ly related to all the Villanovarts, 
and kept up a close intercourse %snth thens^ Not only the burtal-ntra 
but the tletok of tomb-construction are identical at Estc and Bologna. 
And in many respects the contents of the graves are almost inter¬ 
changeable : there are the same types of weapons and implements* 
the same ^-arieties of fibulae, bracelets, necklaces and other ornaments 
at Este and at Bologna for a couple of centuries. At first sight it 
seems almost as if it was the same people. But a closer mvestigation 
filiows that with all this similmrity there is quite an appreciable amount 
of difference- Some things Tnanufaauned at Bologna are never found 

at Este, and vice-versa. .. ^ , * . j i r 

As a rantre of metal-working Este began mdepcndently oi 
Bologna and alw-ays retained this independence. If Boloma wm 
the Birmingham of andent Italy then Este w'as certainly ris Sheffield. 
Ei.-en in the earliest Aiestinc tombs there were superb great 
ossuaries made of bronze. The technique is the same as that used 
by the Villanovans, a process of folding hand-hammered plates and 
fant tz-ning them with ornamental rivets, but the forms are diffei^t. 
In all periods the Venetian situla, which was the most charactenstic 
product of Este during more than four hundred years, can be readily 
distinguished from the Bolognese. It is evident that the Atesunes 
brought their knowledge of bronze-working from their ong^ 
Danubian homea ; thev were already experienced craftsmen when they 
arrived in Italy. And* with the technique they also brought the form 
of their favourite bronze vessel. It is impossible to maintain the claim 
sometimes made for colonial Greece to be the inventor of the aitula : 
Este has a clear priority of several generations on any syatem of 
chronology. The situla is simply an evolution from the household 
bucket, but it was the Atcslincs who made it an object of b^uty, and 
it is quite likclv that their work suggested the form to the Bolognese. 
Together with'the situla the bronze girdle liad an immense vogue at 
Estc. The earliest examples of girdles are some remarkably fine 
specimens which may lie dated about 800 h.c. and ve^ closely resemble 
girdles found both at Bologna and Cometo \ it is difficult to say which 
of these several districts was borrowing from the other. But the later 
girdles of Estc arc of a different shape and quite unlike anything knoum 
m other parts of Italy, The infiuence of metal work emered into the 
manufacture of pottery to a quite e.vtraordinary extent at Este, and 
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produced a rdnark^bje hybnd art which h one of the most diattnctive 
characteristics of this period and reraon. Large-headed bronze nails 
were inserted into the soft surface of the clay before baking, generally 
arranged in designs of tnacanders and spirals but sometimes even 
oittlimng the figure of an anlinal. This proc^ produced exceedingly 
handsome jars and bowls, wliich were no douot regarded as only 
second in quality to those made of bronze. 

From Soo to 500 B.C-, the very time when the VilJanovan culture 
of Uulogna was at its weakest, the civilization of Venetia was growing 
stronger and stronger. The trade of this region ^vas evidently with 
the Danube and uith the intenor of Italy, but in tliis case again it 
must be observed that there is no trace whatsoever of any overseas 
traffic. The absence of any Greek pottery and of any first-hand 
Aegean products at Este before ijoo n.c. is a fact of capita] importance. 
But at iJie end of the sixth andDeginning of the fifth century there is 
a change. The politicai expansion ot the Etruscans now began to hare 
its ctfect through the proximity of the newly planted colonies. Etruscan 
motives now begtn to appear and the decoration of bronze aitube and 
girdles is enriched by the introduction of zoomorphic and floral designs. 
Excellent as the W'ork of the prt\'ious time liad been it must be admitted 
that Aiestine art comes to its finest flower as a result of this 
hybridization. The Etruscan situla of tlie Certosa is rivalled, though 
not equalled, by tbe Qenvenuti siiuEa of Este ; and this in turn was 
the parent of a long line of Ateetine situlae (plate 11), which became so 
famous that they were manufactured for tne remote valleys of the 
Tyrol where they originated a new and curious Alpine school. No 
less admirable in its way than ihcw situlae are engraved bronze girdles, 
curiouslv different in their sophisticated style from the fine barbaric 
tj'pes of the eighth century. 

When direct importaufin from Greece began to affect Veneda, 
which was not earlier than 450 b.c., it brought no tmprovement but only 
produced a rapid decadence. From the time when Attic red-figured 
vases are found in the tombs the native art declines. The Atestines 
seem to have had tittle inclinatian to adopt the new Greek styles, which 
did them nothing but harm. Presumably [t was the popularity of the 
Attic wares W'fuch destroyed their ow'n very interesting pottery 
manufactures, and by robbing them of their markets took atvay the 
incentive to production. Whatever the e-rplanaiion may the fact 
is certain. Atestinc art in all its branches steadily declined after 450 
B,C. and virtually died out in tlie fourth century. It was alVi-ays a 
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purely nath'c civtlizativn, of which the original roots lay in Central 
Europe* but which grew to Us full strength and maturity on Italian soil. 
Its virility and independence were remarkable, and yet it was not 
Incapable of assimilating foreign influence. The hi^test point of 
perfection was reached under Eiruscsm inspiration! but it was lulled, 
by the touch of the Greek. The dvilmng work of ^le was conlincd 
to Vcnctia and the north-eastern borders of Italy; it had httle 
south of the Po. But of all the native cultures the Atestuie was the 
longest lived. Even in its decadence it showed a singular tenacity; 
Este was still alive and vigorous in the third and second centunes; 
the Romans never conquered Venetia but peacefully occupied it- Down 
to the beginning of the Christian era the Atestincs retained tlieir own 

language, dress, and customs. _ , , , j ■ . t' i i 

Tht fourth of the cremaiing nations m Italy during the Early Inm 
.Age is the Comadne. 'Fhey may be dismissed with a short nobcc 
because they did not play any important part in the development of 
the country though their existence as a distinct unit must be recoguized. 
The evidence for the settlements of the Comadnes be^s about 
iooo U-C. but is very sparse, perhaps owing to the incompleteness of 
cicploration, for the next three centuries. _ When a fair amount of 
material becomes available for Lago Maggjiore arto the ^urroutidings 
of Como about 700 b.C. the Comaclncs begin to appear Ois rather poor 
relations. They produced little of iheir 0^^ and seem to have been 
mauify dependent upc»a imfXirts. The^direction from which these 
imports came is however a matter of ^mc interest; it is <^uite i&jgnmeant 
for instance that several s^^ords of the eighth or ninth century at Coino 
were of definuelv Hungarian patterns* From 750 to 500 B.c* the 
small ornaments bear so much resemblance to those of Piccniim and 
of lstria;^thac^ve miiat infer there was a trade route from the head of the 
Gulf of Venice by w^hich these objects passed westw^ards from Trieste 
as well as southwards down the Adriatic, Some signs of a barbaric 
local art begin t<» appear about 5^ but tlie w-hole of Lombardy from 

this date onwards became principally a market for Etruscan products, 
the unquestionable superiority of which stifled any nascent loc^ 
talent. This is the moment when the Etniscan export trade reached 
its zenith ; the imnufacturea of Etruscanked Bologna were now 
forwarded by wmv of the Alpine passes to the Rhinc^ the Ligunan 
settlement at Belliiutona acting as the principal transport agents. 

Very different in their entire cliaracter and oullt>ok from the four 
cremating nations are the Picenes and their kindred, amongst whom 
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must be reckoned tiie Samnitea. These all lived on the extern slopes 
of the Apennines and along the seacoast of the Adriatic. Though 
some consider them to have come into tlie eountiy in the Bronze Age 
1 hold it to be a more reasonable theory that they are simply descendants 
of the original neolithic population. On this view then they would 
be like a strong reef against which the flood of Viltanovan and Ateatine 
migration beat in vain. They retained their old burial customs ^ and 
had little intercourse with tlioir enemies on the north and west* It 
b in consonance vvitb this [heory that the Picenes, as soon as there Is 
sufficient evidence to judge of them, about Soo D*c. appear as a people 
of very strongly marked and peculiar cbantcieristics. Above nil things 
they were tvamors. I'he martial character of the Samnite moun¬ 
taineers is well known from Roman history, but the equally pugnacious 
temperament of the Picene dwellere on the coast would have been 
unknown if it were not for the contents of the graves. In ihe tynical 
cemeteries of Novilara scarcely a single tomb of any man is witnout 
its weapons, one spear was the minimum equipment and there were 
often two or cliree* Daggers were almost as frequent as spears ; one 
type of dagger was of Malls tat t derivation, die other two were of different 
origin* Very peculiar were the chopping swords, iinltkc anything found 
elsewhere in Italy but directly rented to types known in Bosnia, 
Helmets were of a' class which hnd their closest parallel in the Eastern 
Alps. Some v'ariants of the weapons may have been derived from 
Greece after Dipylon period. 

The same le^n which is taught by the weapons is emphasized by 
the ornaments. Tliere is no trace of any influence from Este or the 
Villanovaits, llie whole outlook of the Picenes was evidently to the east, 
up and down the Adriatic* As 1 remarked when spe^ng of the 
(^macincs there seems to have been a trade system which had its 
central point at the head of the Gulf of Venice, From somewhere near 
Trieste there were distributed torques, pendants and small ornaments 
of various kinds which are practically identical whether found Jn Lom<- 
bardy, latria, Picenum or Bosnia, but do not occur in central Italy or 
Venctia* Where they were actually manufactured ills difficult to say, 
but it is tempting to suggest that the actual makers were the Piccncs, 
who must have needed some marketable commodity to use in exchange 
for all the foreign imports which they brought into their country, 
including amber which was used in quantities unparalleled elsewhere. 
Examples of Picene pendants are shown in plate in. During the sixth 
centu^*^ a new and very important commerce can 1% obscrveif along the 
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cx)2st of the Adriatic. Ionic bronzes, bowls and vessels with figurines 
for ban dies, such as the example shown in plate tv, or shield bosses 
ornamented with scenes of combat in bas-relief, have been found at 
sites near Ancona and Ptsaro. In cemeteries of the same district were 
Greek ivor>’ carvings and exquisite figures of animals carved in amber. 
The route which these arrived is proved beyond al! question, by the 
occurrence in the same places of an unmisiakable class of geometric 
painted pottery' whlcb is native to Apulia. This proves that there ivas 
no direct intercourse with Greece,but chat the products of Ionic art were 
forwarded tiirough the Greek colonies of southern Italy, Once it had 
begun a steady trade was carried on beriveen Ficenum and Apulia, 
extending probably to l^arentiun. The increase in this commerce had 
the effect of completely Heilenizing Piccne life on its^ artistic aide, 
without in any way impairing the native vigour and martial capacity of 
the people. The hardy Samnites of the mountains received perhaps 
an occasional object, for preference a cuirass, forged by a Greek bronze- 
smith ; but they despised Iu.xurie 3 or were too poor to buy them ; so 
that it is only among the Ficenes of the coast that real civilization has 
been found. 

Although it is only possible to speak with any certainty or dearness 
about northern and central Italy yei there arc some hints of the vanished 
nations of the South which should be recorded. In the main the 
civilizing of the South in pre-Roman as well as in Roman days was the 
work of the Greek colonies. Not only Cumae, to which perhaps too 
much credit has been given owing to its proximity to but the 

whole chain of cities of which 'I'arentum was the most widely iniluential 
spread Greek culture far and wide. But there w'ere indi^nous races 
living in f!ic hinterland, inliabiting the mountains of Bruttium and 
Lucania as n'dl os the coastal plains of .Apulia, which had reached a 
certain level of barbaric civiHzation before their subjugation by the 
Greeks. The veil has been half lifted from the romantic lustory of 
the Siculans who lived near L«jcri Epizephyrii. Here on the mountain 
plateau of Montetcone^and on the steep hill confronting the citadel of 
Locri, were the settlements of the pre-Hellenic people who were 
ultimately conquered by the ].,ocriaiiSx Their cemeteries date from the 
ninth or tenth century B.C. to the seventh and sixth, and reveal a culture 
quite dificrent from anything hitherto described. It is tw> early as yet 
to formulate a theory of its histoiy and alfinities; but the complete 
independence and isolation of this people from central Italy seem 
beyond question. Probably the vitalizing spark was brought to this 
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xatlier primitive population by early explorers from the Aegean before 
the definite estahlisFimcnt of actual Creek colonies. 

In Apulia archaeological exploration has been so slight that there 
is no iafonnation of any kind for the Iron Age before tl»e seventh 
century and even after that lime little b known except the pottery* 
Nevertheless a study of the pottery reveals a certain amount as to the 
native character and genius of the peoples whom the Romans knew as 
Pa tin tans and Peucettans. The Independence of these two tribes and 
their constant rcassertion of their own personality against every 
onslaught of tjhe foreigner U Just as remarkable in their art as in their 
political history. 

Thdr painted jrottery shows conspicuous original genius with a 
most unusu^ appreciatioir for the qualiiieB of decoration and design. It 
b tntcresti^ to note the difference in temperament between Pcucetian 
and Daunian, the one so grave and ascetic, the other so fanciful and 
versatile. Nothing more clearly demonstrates the tenacious vitality of 
the Daunians than tlie renascence of Canosa in the third century 
(plate v). The little city refused to be swamped and raised itself to the 
position of a leader in the Hellenistic art'World. 

Elsewhere in Italy however the fourth centurv saw the mingled 
tides of Etruscan and Greek art sweep over the wfiole peninsula and 
drown the older indigenous civilizations. These were not all of equal 
value, the most important and the most highly advanced were certainly 
the llano van and the Atestine. The V^illanovan was gradually 
transmuted into Etruscan and lost nothing in the process; the Ateatine 
seems to have died and left no heir. For five hundred years the several 
nations which made up the mosaic that we call Italy of the Iron Age had 
prepared the way ; by the jw 400 b.C, their work was done. Tie 
jeveUing plough of late Hellenism passed over Italy and was followed 
by the Pax Romana, 
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Two Great Dolmens of Central France 

by ViC'E-ADMIRAL BoYLB SOMERVnj-E 

r IE visitor to Toms, having exhausted lumaelf, as is soon and 
easily possible, in * doing ' the chateanx of the I^otre, may find 
^ refreshment for his jaded brain by passing from history to 
preJustoiy% and turning back the pages from 1500 a.i>. to 2000 b*c, or 
ther^bouts, which he may do in the course of two short journeys from 
his hotel, 

'ptere are many prehistoric remains in the departement d'Indre 
et Loire, and in the arrondissement of Tours alone there are 9 dolmens. 

The first of the two described in this paper is situated to kilometres 
from Toms by road. Tlie other, though not in the same departement 
is witiun easy rail distance from Tours, and adjoins tlie tovm of Saumur. 

The name ' dolmen ’ is here employed, since this is the official 
term in France for the form of prehistoric structure to be described, 
but 'burial chamber', our own term, la certainly more suitable for 
these two monuments, as will be realised from a study of the 
accompanying plans i and u). At the same time, they are, on 

the whole, unlike anything of the same nature to be found in the British 
Islands, though they have their counterparts in Brittany, and elsewhere 
in France, They are also on an enormously greater scale than anything 
^ Seen on our side of the CThacmel. The casual visitor to a 
mcguUthic monument can often be disappointed on seeing what 
appears to be merely a jumble of largish weathered stones among the 
heather or grasa, or on finding an uncouth structure, so badly ruined 
and robbed from as to make but little appeal as a ‘sight’. He will find 
no disappointments of this sort at either of the places here described. 
In each case, though emptied of their original contents, and with but 
veadges remaining of the covered alley-way forming the entrance to 
these tombs, the actual burial chambers stand erect and complete; 
the stones of which they are constructed being of a vastness that has 
defied robbers.^ They r^uire to be seen to be appreciated, and to 
be measur^ witJi a tape in order to be IxJiev'cd in. Moreover, if the 
archacologically minded visitor will toke with him a prismatic compass 
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TWO GREAT DOLMENS OF CENTILIL FRANCE 

as well as a tape, he may see for himself that these immense structures 
arc not fortuitously placed on the ground, but that ihdr plans are 
definitely and exactly orientated to the sunrise points of certain days 
of the yprthe some sunrise points found in the orientations of 
prehtstoric burial places in Scotland and Ireland—whatever may have 
been the significance of these dates in regard to the dead of'cither 
country. 

(i) DoLapN DE Saint Antoine du Rohier. (Fig. i. a-e). 
This dolmen is named from the commune in virtiich it stands ; but it 
is considerably closer to the village of Mcttray than to that of S, 
Antoine, and anyone intending to visit it from Tours should name 
Mcttray in seeking guidance, and refer to it as * La Grottc des Fieo', 
its local name. 

There are not many peojilc in Tours able to direct one coirectly 
to the site, though the road is neither difiicuJt nor obscure; but it 
is Likely that a ^ide might be obtamed at the Syndicat d'Initiative 
tviiose office is m the Rue Nationalc, wliere it is advisable to gel a 
conveymee. It is po^ibte to reach Mettray by train, if desired, but 
the trains are not verv conventenllv timed for visiting the dolmen, 
and there is still a walk of about 3 kilometres from the station to the 
site. On the odicr hand, it is possible to go direct from Tours by 
good roads in either a horse or motor conveyance to within a hundred 
yards of the place. 

The foHo'Wing route instructions may be found useful in directing 
the cockiT Qt chauffeur^ as the case may be, and to supplement the 
information given on the ^'IlcheUn map of the district (no, 19 Toure) 
on which the pusitton of the dolmen is marked. Leave the town 
by the Pont dc Tours, and having crossed the bridge go straight on up 
the sleep hill facing you 10 the Plateau de la Tranchec, where there is 
? * P lace *, having as its centre an ugly war memoriaL Two roads 

lead frmn ^ihis point, to the left and to the right, each bordered by 
houses, 'Fake the road to tbc left, which is the larger of the two, 
Mettray may be reached by continuing straight along this road ; but a 
pleasanter, and less motor-frcijucnted road—no longer in point of 
distance—is found by taking the first turning to ilie right off it, still 
betw'een amall houses. This roatl soon bends round to the left and 
reaches 0|>en country* After running fairly straight for abcjui 
kilometres, a point is reached where it branches into two forks. Take 
the left hand fork, a ratltcr narrow and bending road, which first crosses 
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tha railway, and then passed a pleasant wooded place with houses, 
w'hcre is an agricuttumt reformatory for bays, named Colonic de 
Mettray, Mettray village is reached after another kilometre. It has 
in it a large and conspicuous church. Turn aha^ to the right past 
the church, taking the road to Saint Antoine du Rocher. This road 
touches the railway track at one point, and then bends northward 
among grass-lands, with a quiet stream running through them, undl, 
at about z kilometres from the church, you can aec on tlie right, in the 
middle of a large field, a circular grove of trees, like an island to its 
midst, with, just beyond it, a farm establishment (La Chaisiile), anil 
a mill by the stream ^Rec^usac), A gate on the right of the toad 
opens to the farm road leading to these houses. Enter by tjiis gate, 
and after tw'o or three hundred yards along the road you will be abreast 
of the grove of trees before mentioned. Leave the carriage at this 
point and walk along the little path to the grove, in which, completely 
hidden and protected by the trees is * l.,3 Grotte dcs F^es 

The dolmen consists of a single chamber, 30 feet long inside, 
I I feet wide, and 6 feet high to the flat roof. At first sight it seems 
so regular, so rec^gular, and complete as almost to be uninteresting, 
and to lack the air of romantic strangeness and forlornness proper to 
dolmens. But when the mode of constnietton is realized, and the 
age for which it has^ been standing is remembered, there can he no 
thoughts but of admiration and of wonder. In spite of its dimensions 
as a structure. It ts composed as to walb and roof of only to stones, 
namely, three great slabs for each wall, one more dosing the western 
end, and three monstrous blocks, fairly flat, forming the roof. The 
wall-slabs are each of them about 10 feet long, 6 feet high, and 18 
inches thick, while the end slab is 16 feet long and at one part is 3 feet 
thick, but great as these arc they seem almost puny by the side of the 
three capstones. The two eastern of these arc each 17 feet by 13 feet, 
while the western is lo feet by 13 feet; and as to thickness, the centre 
stone is 4 feet tliick in most parts, and weighs between 50 and 60 tons, 
while the other two are from 2 to 3 feet thick, and arc cacli more rhan 
30 tons in W'cigbt. There is no sign of actual trimming on the surfaeea 
of any of the stones, but the hard, dark brown, calcareous rock of w'hich 
they are composed seems to have been broken offin .slabs when quarried, 
in such a way that tlie opposite faces should be roughly parallel surfaces, 
and be possessed of some degree of flatness. It is not possible to say 
where these great slabs were quarried, but they stand on flat, alluvial 
land, and the nearest rocky hill is about half a kUometre distant; so 
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that, almf>st certainly, they ivere conveyed for that diatance at least, 
after quorrjdng. 

Two other stones comprised In the structure lemain to be noticed. 
The first of these is jjlaced upright at right angles to the southern wall, 
at about six feet within the chamber from the eascem end. There was 
probably originally a similarly projecting stone from the opposite wall, 
leaving a central space betU'cen them to form a ‘door-way', which 
would be dosed by a third stone. (See plan of the Bagneux dolmen, 
where this feature remains, fig. ii a, c). The second stone to 
be mentioned is also on the southern side, but outside the entrance. 
It is placed so as to continue the line of the southern wall of the chamber, 
but ^ it is only jsbout 4 feet high, it seems likely that it is the last 
^maining stone of a former aUi* coitverte, or way of approach, leading 
into the burial chamber itself, and not part of the tomb, properly 
considered. A lower entrance-way of this nature is a usual feature of 
the dolmens of Britaunjr, and elsewhere, though the dolmens themselves 
^ somewhat different in construction, and not as a rule so rectangular 
in shape. 

A final, and certainly a fundamental fact with regard to the erection 
of this burial chamber remains to he noticed, namely, its orientation. 
The long sides of the vault arc parallel to one another, and have 
been placed aligned in the ground on the azimuth 91'* 50'. This 
angle is consequently the orientation of the whole structure, from end 
to end. The sky-line in that direction is a flat luU-erest, fairly close 
to the dolmen, crowned with trees, and from it is at an elevation 
of 2^ 00', This azimuth and elevation combined trigpnometricaUy 
with the latitude of the site, t^r., 47^ 28* n, indicate precisely the Une 
of apparent sunrise on the da}^ of the equinoxes (21 March and 21 
^ptember of qur calendar) ; dates which are constantly indicated in 
similar fastiion in the orientation of prehistoric structures in the British 
Isles, showing that there must have been some connexion behvecn 
these days of the solar year and the burial of the dead. 

NOTES 

Then: a an eiicaietii acak i&odd ef tha dotmea (U Gntte des to be seen 
M the at Tourt, ori^iiaUy made lot the NatioBsd E^ibitwn of Tiwis, 

held m 1^912. 

A tlacnpUoD, trith ineuunmeotB (no plans or photognpba} will be found at p. 41 
of isj AjtutiimtitU w^aHtkupus dt (a T<rt»aitu by Lonts Bonrex, 1899. Thia states 
that ibenr are no distiog accountd of esut'^ipn hiving htun in the (emrtben^ 
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floor of the cbEsil>cr of Ehe dolmen, mir Any record of inicliel ever Jiav^ng b^en found m 
ir, h is ilso ststedi thui macs of the tmnulin whicii formcriy coveied tht dolmeo ate 
fitiU trsible (tS9^),. It i& possible diat fhe gzuve of trees now surroufidiog ihe doJmen 
nrniks the extent slid boundary of the maimd \ but no other nc^t indiqsiion« were vi^ibk 
in 19^3, 

(2) Le Ghand Dolmen de BACNEtJx. (Fig* 11, a-e). The to\vn 
of Saumur is abour 60 kiEomeucs from Tours, and, like Tours, is built 
chiefly on the south bank of the Loire, it is reached from lours 
in about hours by train. The railway station of Saumur is on the 
north side of the river, and a straight road leads directly from tt to 
Bagneux, which is a suburb of Saumur. and about 3 kiiometres from 
the station. Tbe road crosses the Loire past an island in the middle 
of the river, upon which part of tlie town is built, then straight through 
Saumur itself, and after passing over a second bridge crossing the sn^^l 
tributary stream Thouet, leads through Bagneux. Here* the road 
divides; there is a large new church on the left, and opposite it, on 
the right Itand side of tlie right hand road there is a small cottage at the 
end of a row of detached houses, with a front garden, bearing a notice- 
board that tickets far visiting the Grand Dolmen are obtainable within. 
There is a trifling charge, and you are then directed through the garden 
to a smalt open space on the left of the house, sprinkled with trees, 
among which stands the dolmen. 

It is a structure of csacily the ^me style as that of Mettray, 
described abo^'e, but it is twice as large in plan, and greater in every 
way. It is an astonkhing sight. It is said to the largest dolmen 
in existence, and it is likely that this is the case. The interior space 
covered by the capstones is 61 feet long, about 16 feet w'ide, and: from 
feet^ 6 inches to 0 feet high. The chamber is constructed of 13 
gigantic stones, of which 4 form the northern wall, 4 the southern wall, 
one closes the western end, while the roof is formed of 4 capstones, 
each about 2 feet thick. Of these, the w'cstcmmost t$ 23 feet square, 
the second 23 feet by 12 feet, the third 23 by 18 feet, and the 
castcr^ost is 17 feet by q feet. Either of the first three would floor 
a good-5t2ed room. A ladder is provided at the cottage by which one 
may get on top of the dolmen, and on doing so, the sight of tliis row 
^ evenly, like a pavement, on supporters, at 

a height of rune feet above the ground, is one to stir feelings of the 
most profound wonder. They must surely be among the largest stones 
in the world to hai'c been hewn and raised into an edifice bv man at 
any epoch of liistory or prehistory. 
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The intenor is □ single undivided chamber resembling a cave— 
a cave-tomb for a cave-man. For about 45 feet of its length from 
the western end the walla of the cliamber are parallel, but the two 
cMtemmost slabs, each about 16 feet long, are set in the ground so as 
slightly to incline towards one ano^er towards the entrance, and thus 
the interior width of the chamber is diminished from one of 16 feet to 
the westw'ard of these slabs to one of 13 feet at their eastern end. At a 
distance of about 3 feet inwards from the entrance there are 2 trans¬ 
verse slabs reaching to the roof, each 4 feet 6 inches wide, wjdch are 
set escactly opposite one another so that a space, also 4 feet 6 inches wide, 
is left as an entrance, or ' door-way ’ bemeen their inner edges. A 
fallen slab, g feet square, lies flat on the ground in front of this entrance 
way, and may possibly have been the ‘ door ' which closed—and over¬ 
lapped—the opening to the vault. Modem masonry, with wooden 
door-jam^ and a door have been placed at this entrance to close the 
place against intruders. 

Inside the chamber, at one point on its central line there is a single 
upright slab evidently placed to be a support to the eastern end of 9ie 
great vrestem capstone. It is set with its sides parallel to the sides of 
the chamber, and has no appearance of having formed pan of any 
interior partitioning. The only other object to be seen inside the 
chamber is a recumbent pillar-stone, 7 feet 6 inches in length, w'hich 
lies with its side placed along the southern supporter of the second 
capstone from the w'estem end. It Is too short by eighteen inches to 
liave been a supporter of the roof at any point, and probably is one of 
the exterior stones of the monument, carried to Its present position 
for safe-keeping, for it performs no strucmral function aa it lies. 

Outside the chamber, at the eastern end of the northern line of 
supporters there are two slabs wfiich continue the line of the wall on 
tlat side, but at hdf its height, namely at about 4 feet 6 inches from 
pound level, Facing it on the aouthem side there b a largish slab 
fallen flat on the ground. These stones are, no doubt, tlie lemains of 
the allfy eouterte which once formed tlie entruncc-w'ay to the bnritil 
chamber, of which the other stones, both supporters and covering 
slabs, have dbappeared. 

The nor them supporter of the great western capstone has, at 
one part of its outside surface, a series of deep corrugations, which 
appear to be ariifida!. Near these arc two depressions in the face of 
the stone which sirongiy resemble cup-marKings, One of these, 
placed at about 7 feet imra the ground, is almost certainly not 
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Gaelic oountn^, though now transferrtjci to i November, and has the 
speaal name Samhum'. In England too and elsewhere a rtco)lection 

Aii Souls, 

and of AU II^lg\v e en , The half quarter da^- of February has 
lost ite obficrvationai features, if it ever had them. ' ^ 

There no remaning traces at Bagneux of the tumdes of earth 
that, no doubt, at one time co^Tcred, and probably also filled the chamber 
mtemng the wtthm it. The present floor is of earth, and there 

are no signs of excavation having taken place, at aU c\-ents within 
recent years. 


No one with the least imagination can regard these works of 
primitive man at Mcttray and nt Bagneux \iiiiIiouc amazement. The 
amazement b^mes bewilderment when the actual measurements of 
the stones of which they art conatructed is taken, iheir weights 
CaTcuIaicd, and the constdcraticin is brought home to one that thev 
have been standing in their present attitude, unmoved throughout a't 
least 4000 yc^, and possibly for even longer. No doubt they have to 
some extent been supported and protected by the mound of earth that 
on« enveloped them, and filled the chambers of the dead, now empty 
and exposed to wind and rain ; yet even 30, when w-e consider the 
a^tectural efforts of civilized man, and the constant repairs and 
effom necess^ to keep them erect, ivc may feel a new imerest in 
considers what may have been the cidiufa! state of mankind of the 
iNcolithic Age in Westera Europe which could leave monuments of 
such permanency to be its witness. There can be no doubt but that 
these s^ictures arc places of burial, either for a single great peison, or 
for a whole family or clan ; yet what form of ancestor worship, or what 
exaggerated fear of tlw ghosts of the departed, can have impelled 
tiie men of iho^ day's to face the iremendous labour implied In tlieix 
erection, Wiihoiit any knowledge on the subjeci, we suppose them 
to li.ive been devoid or all forms of mechanical appliances, excepting 
the verj' mdest, and to have been dependent solely upon ‘ brute 
tOTCe . ) et when we consider the practical problems presented in the 
construction of these tombs, the quarrying, the transportation from 
some «>swnce to the ch^n site, the erectinn of the supporting .<i1abs. 
above all, the lifting and correct placing in position of the immcnselv 
hea^7 capstones, ^ liiat they should rest level on the edges of their 
supporter^ ai a height of ^‘vcral fcci above the ground» wc cannot but 
feel certain that some tnowlodge of how to deal with heavy '^veighla 
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that ihey possessed has been lost ro mankind. One has oidy to look 
at the photograpljs of the appiiunces nccessaiy in modern times merely 
for the ne-settum tipright of the ' leaning *etonc ’ at Stonehenge,— 
the great balks of timber, the carpentered frames, the ropes, the chains, 
pulleys and differential tackles, and a steam engine—to realise that this 
13 the case. Mr Stone, in his book on Stonehenge has given an 
interesting practical e>cposition of how the necessaiy work of transport 
and erection may have been done in that case by sheer man-power, 
aided only by trunks of trees for rollers, and ropes (presumanly of 
hide). But, we may ask, how were those great trees felled for this 
purpose by people possessed only of stone implements, and how many 
prochs was it necessary to catch imd slay with stone arrow-g and dubs 
in order to provide the great lengths of hide rope required for the 
transportation and subsequent erection of these massive blocks of 
stone, and where is the prepared road of transpi)nation spcdally laid 
to prevent the pillar stones and their rollers from sinking into the 
soil tm their waj' to the pbee of erection ? The average weight of the 
Stonehenge pillars is said to be about tons, and tlic lintels 6| tons, 
but these are small aibirs by the side of seveml of the capstones of 
jVletnraj Bagneus^ described above. A cubic foot of limestone 
Ibs.p End if tills be Bocept^d as the st^diircl of weigHt of 
the calcareous rock of tvhich both these Trench dolmens is built 
tlw centre capstone of Mettray wilt be found to weigh over ^6 tons' 
and the two others 24 tons each. These wdghts of the Mctirav can-' 
stones, great as they are, sink almost into insignificance, however hv 

^ ,1 , 1 ^objien at Bagneux. The western 

capstone of this monument weighs no less than |6 tons, bv the above 
standard of weight per cubic foot, and the others arc ri,'!,, and i8 
tons respectively, lualung a combined weieht of 192 ton;, all of them 
1 laving been raised through a height of 9 feet from the ground 

In respect of imn-power for tlie manipulation of these wdehts. 

It would require at least 30 and probably 40 men lo move one ton of 
rock along a rough road, aided only by levere and roUere. This would 
entail the cmploj'mem of about 3,000 men for the moving of the trent 
w^em raMtone of ,^gneux, alone, over ilat ground \ and morestUI 
if the weight had to^ dragged up an incUnud plane (as the method 
w suppos^ to have been) to place n on its supporierg. There might 
be space in the surrounding countrj’ for the manoeuvring of such^n 
army, if it could be mustered for the purpose, but how could its 
be conccutrued end applied to the blii of stonrro i 
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No rope of any dc$cnplton wouJd stand th« strain, miters of lopa would 
be crushed into match'wood, and levers broken short olf directly it 
Vk'as attempted. We are in the presence of a myatcry. Men of the 
neolithic period^ so far as we can tell^ were men of like stature and 
strength witli 0UISc1^’es. There may have been ’ giants in the land in 
those days', but hitherto no traces of their l>onea have been found, 
and though many of their graves are still popularly referred to as 
'Giant's Graves', on account of their great size, the idea cannot be 
credibly entertained that such super-men actually existed. Was the 
tirus, tne aurochs, or cfic horse sufficiently tamed in chose days to be 
brought to the task of haulage ? llie mammoth and the elephant 
(if ever domesticated) had by that time no doubt disappeared from off 
the land; and even if any or all of these animals were employable, 
the problem of the application of their strength to the heavy 
masses of rock, as they lay in the quarry or on the ground, remains 
to be solved. 

One thing is clear, namely that the men of Western Europe of 
those ages cannot have been the complete savages that the neolithic 
men of the present time are (in the South Seas, and elsewhere), for 
not only liad they the knowledge and the means to design and constnict 
these massive tombs, to hew the stones from the quarry to a required 
dimension (for all had to be made to hi, however roughly it may seem 
to us, witli one another, supporters with capstones), to transport them, 
and to erect them at tJie dedred site, but also ibcy had sufficient 
knowledge of astronomical affairs, of Times and Seasons, to lay their 
tombs out on the ground tn specific and definite directions, to accord 
with certain moments in the annual path of the sun (and perliaps of 
the stars also), through the heavens. Nor can we doubt that they had 
assured views on the continued existence of man after death, or else 
why did they build these massive prison-houses to present in safety his 
bodily remains t Perhaps, even, they considered the possibility of 
his future resurrection f It is only by close and intensive study of 
their remaining monuments, wrecked, and rendered still more difficult 
to understand as they have been by the ignorant (if * civilized ') of our 
own times that we may hope ever to recover the know'tedge of all kinds 
tliat they possessed, now lost and forgotten. 

NOTES ON THE FIGURES 

Tte sEinrys of both dolrru^? iwcrc m«de by cliiiorTb^^-a>[ixp«39 and (iipc^iiicaaiii% ; 
itid Vim eiJirh pbttcd On 3 eokte of (i : tzo), 
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Vaiimoii of contpoBi (^9^3) Toiin^ ta** W| uid it SemRnrg 13^ ob* w» 

In the OTund plfins (i) ^tctioo of supportm «t ground Tcvicl ii ftbowo stiMled 
in diigooil unes^ and the pofiitions ^hero the cip&tonea rest on ihetf sunpnrten in 
solid bbek. 

The outime edge of capstonei^ aa teen m ptin, ia mdicatjed in plain falaek linci 
and their surfioc-extent by sWU dots. 

In the ekvidon view* the shjipcA and iiaes of the stones ite drawn to icafe 
(i^*= 3 1 foot)k but the detfliU of Burfiioes^ ctc^, are sketdicd. 

The poQiiona of treci that juntound and dosdy Adjoin the dolmeni in both cara 
on^ far the sake of detmos» onutted/"' In the ease af the Grand Dolmeit it BagiwuX, 
the dcTiuti of the modem door-way at entranoe to the chamber ore omittied otao^ 

In hgSp I and J| (a) the hc^hle of supporters ibere shown sic in all coisci tnli^ from 
inn'dr the chambers. In both c&sca the ground outside the dolmen iaaamgwhat iixcgitkr^ 
while that inside is flat uid even. 


Tlie 'Children of the Sun' and 
Central America 

by Eric TiioinPsoN 

r IE theory that Amencan aboriginal civilization was derived from 
sontl^ast Asia and indirectly from Erypt has received such wide 
publicitv that it is no possible to dfsim r™ it without 

refutation and wait for it to die a natural death. Such was the policy 
followed when the cxtrava^nces of Lord Kingsborough claiming that 
the inhabitants of Central America were the lost ten tribes 6rst saw the 
light. ^ Plongcon’s fantastic claims too had their hour and then 
passed into the limbo of lost causes. Other heads of this hydra, 
pwpling^ CentT^ America from the lost continent of Atlanris, from 
uabylonia, Africa, New Zealand, Easter Island, and in fact from 
nearly every quarter of the globe, vpcre not lopped off but left to 
wither away from lack of tiiat blood, so necessary to this type of 
hydra—reasoned argument and proof. 

However, the natural decay, which would otherwise have overtaken 
before now the wild flights of the * Manchester School ’ into Central 
American archaeology, has been staved off, and in fhet almost replaced 
by rduvenation, thanks to strong injections of publicity. 

It would be well then to take up several of the arguments of 
Professor Elliot Smith and Mr Perry, not as an ardent defender of the 
Monroe doctri^ of American archaeology, but as a means of seeing how 
far we arc justifted. in adducing an outside origin for part of American 
culture. 

The ' Children of the Sun * are claimed to have wandered across 
the world in search of J^td, and other precious metals, and pearls and 
p^I-shell. Mr Perry in a series of somewhat defective maps of the 
Pueblo area adduces that they generally settled close to districts rich in 
metal or semi-precious stones. As the inapetus of the movement was, 
on his own theory of degenemtion, much stronger in earlier times, it 
would be as well to turn to tlie Maya area, remembering that Mr Perry 
scofis at the idea of an earlier Maya culture ante-dating the ^ted old 
empire dries. 
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The oldest known MayA dates have as their provenance the city 
of Uaxactun. Uaxactuii la situated in the Peten area, a low-l^ing 
limestone country', unblessed, with any mineral except small quantities 
of flint, and without even streams from which pearl or pearhshcil miglit 
be ob tain ed. The next earliest Maya sites arc the cities of Tilral, 
Naranjo and Copan. Of these Tikal and Naranjo arc in the same 
position as Uaxactun, entirely deprived of those very objects to obtain 
W'hich the 'Children of the Sun* crossed half the world. Copan alone 
is built on the banks of a river, and in an area where tninetaJs in 
small quandtles may be obtained. 

It is extremely doubtful if the Maya of the old empire were 
acquainted wath any metal, llie only gold oluect ever claimed to have 
been found in an old empire site is a ^rdon of a cast gold bell from the 
Waldcck coDccdon now in the British Museum, which is said to have 
come from Palenquc. The art is thoroughly un^Maya, and the 
majority of Mayolo^sts reject it as an artifact of the old empire Maya. 
There is a possibilitv that it was a surface find belonging to a tnuch later 
period, or possibly it w'as obtained at some other site. Waldeck was so 
notoriously inaccurate, that the scientific necessity of taking tlie trouble 
to note the provenance of, and the circumstances in whj^, an object 
was found would have weighed little wdth him. 

No copper or bronze object has ever been found in an old empire 
burial or in ntu in an old empire site, and although the evidence is but 
negative, it is neverthdess fairly convincing that the early Maya were 
likeW'i&e unacquainted with these metals. Had objects of bronze, 
although known, been of (wnsidcrable rarity and therefore not buried 
willi the dead, surely they would be found with the caches of jadcite 
found beneath several of the stelae at Copan. On the other liand 
copper ax^, celts and hells, and objects of gold are found at the later 
sit^ of the new empire, which flourished long after the old empire 
cities had been abandoned. 

In addition to the search for metals, predtius stones, pearls, etc., 
the' Children of the Sun' established Sun worship as the state rcHgton 
whercx'cr they settled. 

Again Mr Perry myels far from the new world centre from which 
he believes the hdiolithic dvilizatiun radiated, to obtain hia evidence 
of the Sun-cuU. The monuments of the old and new empire, the 
codkes, the writings of the Spanish oonquerora and modem ethnological 
work show without any doubt that the Sun was never during the whole 
course of Maya history considered the chief deity. In the Dresden 
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codiMc the appearances of the chief deities are as follows god fl m 
times, TOcf a 33 times, god n 19 times, god C 17 times, god e 14 times, 
god G (the Sun god) 6 times. In the Tro-Cortesianus codex the Sun 
god does not figure at aU, In southern British Honduras, where 
considerable traces of the old rcUgion still exist among the Maya 
speaking Indians, the Sun is completely ignored, but worship h paid 
10 the of ruiitr thuodcr^ VemiSi and It^ajuna* In. tht fisain^ w^y 
in the northern part of the colony and in Yucatan the Sun is not the 
centre of a cult nor the recipient of prayers. 

The evidence for the existence of the dual organisations among the 
Maya brought forward by Mr Perry is almost inviaibie. Far be it from 
the writer to attempt to deny that the Maya social order was founded 
on the dual organization. But Mr Perry deduces the dual organization 
from the fact that the gencml of the army, who held his post for a 
period of only three years, and a junior grade of priests, whose dudes 
though permanent were confined to the task of holding Aaven the victims 
for sacrifice, bore tlie same name. If tJib is admitted as proof, the fact 
that the head of a big religinin; omnuatton in England and the head of 
tlic armv bear the same title should prove with even greater weight that 
England is organized on the dual basis. 

The food plants of the new world provide overwhelming evidence 
that agriculture must have existed long before the Cambodian culture 
rose in south-east Asia. Certainly more tlian two thousand years were 
retjuired for the development of the cultivated maize plant from its wild 
ancestors. If it is argued that knowledge of agneutcure was introduced 
fnjtn Asia, the art would t^ve been lost long before native plants could 
hav’c been reduced to cultivation. If on the other hand the old world 
food plants were intrc}duced, why have they disappeared } Wheat, 
oats, barley, etc., proved highly success^t when introduced by the 
Spamards. F^liermore, and this is an important point, the method 
of sowing maize is entirely different from the method employed in 
sowing the grasses of the old world. If the maize plant had been first 
cultivated by immigrants from the old world used to old world methods 
of cultivation, it would presumably have been sown broaxlctot, for the 
wild species is a grass. Actually the method of sowii^ employed from 
the Rio Grande to the Rio tie fa Plata is the same. The se^ b sown 
either singly or ctvo or three, or four, seeds in holes about tw-o feet 
apart. Sown broadcast the maize plant would have developed along 
entirely diflercni lines, probably as a short multiple*branched plant. 

Mr Perry postulates the planting of these new kingdoms of the 
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' Children nf the Sun ' in new ]mds accompanied an ephemeral binat 
of culture which ^adually degenerates as connexion with the mother 
country is tost, Tire cultural atlmulua of tlie older centres is withheld 
f^rom the yoimg shoots, the young plants droop and gradually fade away. 
It is unnecessary to compare the early old empire period of the Maya 
(8-15-0-0-0 to 9-ic>-o-c>-o) with the second half of the 9th cycle—the 
progress registered is too obvious to be discussed and furthermore has 
already been dealt with by Dr H. J- Spinden in Maya Art, However 
it has been stated on so many occasions that after the fall of the old 
empire Maya htstorv is one long tale of degeneration that this belief 
has reectved full credence in many quarters, k would be w*cU then to 
make a more detailed comparison before accepting such sweeping 
statements. A comparison of Maya culture at the height of the old 
anpire with the Alaya-Toltec culture that flourished just before the 
disappearance of the new empire, before the inroads of civil war and 
(he Spanish invasion, reveals the latter in no unfavourable light. 

In architecture great progress had been achieved. The typical 
temple of an old empire dty such as Patenque, was apart from its 
sculpture quite unprcieniious, a nile it consbted of one, two or 
three small rooms entered by one single door. The I s are abnoima tiy 
thick. The fact that, as a rule, the temple is provided with only one 
narrow door meant that the interiorswereveryobscure, damp, uninviting 
rooms. The early new empire buildings are in the same style, but 
progress is shown by their tar|^r si^e. The * Monjas * at Cliiimcti liza 
IS typical of the period—^a three-storied edifice covering a considerable 
area. However in late new empire times Maya architecture under the 
impulse of Toltec inspiration rcjgisters great progress. The narrow 
doonmys, through which only a dim light can nlkr, disappear. Their 
place is taken by entrances three or four times as wide, divided by 
columns to take the weight of the lintel. Lustead of the obscurity of 
the old empire buildings these temples are flooded with light. Further¬ 
more the rooms increase^ in siae, whereas in the old empire they rarely 
exceed twelve feet in width. In late new empire dmes the vaulting 
of the false arch is atrried on wooden beams supported by pillats, 
enabling the rooms, instead of being confined to a width of between 
twelve and sixteen feet, to be extended to whatever width the builders 
care to make them. The dull solidity of the old empire has been 
replaced by an airy lightness of touch. 

In sculpture the output in the late new empire times is greater 
than in the old empire, but convendonality replaces the free touch of 
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Yaxchibn or PaLenque. This h not due to degradation but to changed 
religious concepts. ^ The featlrered serpent-god ceased to ^ the 
centre of an esoteric cult, and has become the vulgarized head of the 
state religion. Conventionalized feathered serpent- and rain-gods arc 
represented everywhere, but where the sculptor has been able to escape 
from th(^ subjects lie compares favourably witli his ancestors of the 
old empire. The animal fneze around the pyramid of the Temple of 
the Warriors at Chichen Itza shows that late new empire art need not 
fear comparison with that of the old empire. 

MeC^s, it has already been pointed out, were probably unknown to 
the people of the old empire, TJicy were used in new empire times. 
The use of metals has always been considered to mark one of the great 
advances in tJie history of mankind. 

In the minor arts the ceramics of the new empire possibly reached 
as high a level as w'aa attained by the pottery of the old empire. The 
old empire c^endar continued to function unimpaired up to the arrival 
of the^ Spaniards. I’he only change was the substitution of the 
abbreviated short count for the cumbersome long count, hlayologists 
are apt to consider this a step backward, but their judgment is influenced 
by the extra trouble W'hich the short count causes in any correlation of 
Maya and Christian chronologies. Actually the short count is as great 
a step forward in concise brevity as was the substitution of Arabic for 
the old Roman numerals. 

Grounds on which a comparison of the two periods can be made, 
arc unfortunately few, hut enough has been said to show' that the Maya- 
Toitec period, far from marking a degeneration from old emptni times, 
actually shows a definite advance over the latter in several of those few 
culbnm clipnents which lend themselves to comparison. 

The discovery of pottery of types akin to those of Teotihuacan at 
Maya old empire sites, and the fact that Maya Jadeite and shcll-wrork 
has nirncd up at the Toitec sites of Teotihuacan and Tula would seem 
to show that those two civilizations were contemporaneous. The 
histoiit^ and chronological evidence supports this eontention. Now 
excavations in the valley of ,Me^co have yielded dehniie stratiheatioa 
showing that the primitive archaic dviltzatnm Is earlier dian the Toitec, 
which of course in its turn is older than the Aztec. The * archaics ’ 
made fairly good pottery and crude hand-made hgurines ; they bulk 
pyramids, wove good textiles, but. (though we must again rclv on 
negative evidence) they were unacquainted with metals, and paid little 
attention to the serpent cult. Tiie archaic culture flourished too in the 
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highlands of Guatemala, and though good_ stratification hi^ not 
yet been obtained. Dr Gamio in the course of his excavations during the 
1925-1926 season outside Guatemala city obtained evidence of tJie 
mndific ations the archaic culture underwent during its developmimt 
into classical ^laya. 

We can then postulate a gradual development from the archaic 
petiod up through the classical times of the late old empire to the new 
cm|)ire established in Yucatan. This development w'as broken by a 
period of stagnation and possible degeneration in early new' empire 
times and a vciy obvious brcaJe-up due to civil war and plague just 
before the Spanish arriv'al. 

Points such as the absence of the wheel, the true arch, iron, the 
outrigger, the true gla^e have already been laboured so fully as to need 
no comment in this paper. The Maya calendar and hieroglyphics 
resemble nothing produced by any Asiatic or African civilisation. 

To summarize the case against the school of Elliot Smith and Perry: 
ft) against all eridence the' Manchester school' claims that the known 
Maya sit^ are die carliist on the American continent. Even if that is 
granted the seekers of pearls,pearl-shctl,gold and other metal settled in 
stneularly inauspicious localities ; (2) strong negative ei'idence points 
to me fact that the old empire, Maya and the arcbaics wrere unacquainted 
with metals of any son (3) Sun worship never played a predominant 
part in the religion of the Maya, or arcHaics ; (4) the agriculture of the 
new' world shows no evidence of Asiatic origin; (5) the frantic desire 
to make the facts fit the case has led to the production of ludicrous 
evidence for the dual orgamzation; (6) the‘Manchester school* theory 
of degeneration is not applicable to Central America; (7) the absence 
of the wheel, the true arch, iron, outriggers, and tlie true glaze points 
to no communication in late rimes ; (8) the utter lack of resemblance 
of riie Maya calendar and hieroglyphs to anything outside the new 
world is also a stumbling btodc. 

On the opposite side, if we ignore the many extravagances, there 
is a case to be met. Fundamentally the Maya religion w^uld appear 
to be plain nature w'Oiship, with the idea of duality and the etenuty of 
time supplying the mystical side. Monsters, dragons and double- 
headed serpents would appear to have little connexion with such 
religious ideas, yet although relatively rare in the archaic and early 
Maya cultures, they appear very frequently in late old empire times and 
certainly would appear to have an Asiatic air when stripped of dictr 
purely Maya features. True turbans such as arc found on some of the 
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subsidiarv figures on (ate old empire stelae and notably on a fiinalj 
figurine Jium Tabasco (Tribes ijmi Temples, Erana Blom, Tuiuie 1936^ 
fig. Si) certainly are very Asiatic in appearance. The elephant 
controversy is too deep a subject to be entered into in this paper, 
nevertheless the Yalloch vase is a difficult thing to be c^lainett away 
by non-belicvera. The Aztec baekpammon game deacribed by Tylor 
is further strong evidence of Asiatic influence. & too is to a 
lesser extent the purple dye industry. On the other band the fact that 
pyramids tvere used in the new world is no evidence of Egyptian 
influence. Egyptian Pyramid*, as Joyce so aptly puts it. ' vras 

itself the building—a tomb ^ the American pyramid was an accessory 
—a platform on which to erect a building or an altar*. If Professor 
Elliot Smith and Mr Perry had bad the opportunity of visiting a Maya 
site they would realize that raised structures are a refuge from the 
innumerable insects of Central America, and on their summit one can 
often enjoy a quite perceptible breeze—a far better rpson for raising 
them than that put forward by those writers. Occasional discoveries 
such as that of a Chinese jade amulet at Teotihuacan, may be evidence, 
but the data associated with them are meagre. The amulet in question, 
for instance, was a surface find, and might well have come over in colonial 
times, when the trade between Mexico and Cluna was constdetablc, 
and Cliinese cwlies were introduced into Mcxico- 

As a working hypothesis we might put fonvard the possibility that 
whereas the fundamentalB that place the Maya civilization above the 
plane of early Neolithic were autochthonous, at some period towards 
the close of the old empire Astatic influence may have made itself felt 
in Central America. This mflucncc would have led to tlte introduction 
of new religious concepts, and possibly a few changes in wearing apparel. 
The working of metals might also have come into prance as the result 
of this exotic wave of culture, though actually the evidence at present 
would seem to favour the highlands of Bolivia as the cradle of .American 
metaliurpy. \Vhat is required in Central American archaet>Iogv at 
present is' more excavation and less e 3 tecrauon. It would be wcU to 
remember that the archaeologist's w'capon is not lus tongue but the 
spade. Ten years’ intensive excavation in Central America will reveal 
the truth, the quest of which is at present much liampercd by discussions 
of elephants and macaws. 
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Ancient Cultivations at Grassington, Yorkshire 

by EUOT CUR^VEN 

N orth of the ^'ilkge of Grassmgtoii, near Skipton in west 
Yorkshire, is a large field knoun as High Close Pasture, largely 
occupied by old cultivation areas separated from one another by 
lynchets and low, wide banks. The area so occupied runs 1200 feet in 
0 northerly direction, and is roughly 300 feet wide. Formerly it 
extended considerably to die west, as remains of apparently the same 
senes of lynchets are to be seen covering EimbergiU HUt and extending 
to the southern slopes of Lea Green. On High Close Pasture the 
lynchets and banks are well pr^erved ; they enclose rectangular fields 
among which, though varying in size and shape, the form of a short, 
broad strip seems to predominate. It is extremely difficult to deduce 
the dimensions of a customary acre from the actual fields on tlie ground,* 
but in this case the strips average from 360 to ipo feet in len^, and 
round about 75 feet in breadth'—tlimeiisions which suggest 31x5 acre 
with an area of about 0.65 acre. 

For the most part the lynchets run along the slopes of the hillside 
and vatT from one foot to four feet six inches in height. They consist 
of mould with stones, and overlie the subsoil of clayey gravel. I'he 
banks on the other hand ms up and down bill and also dit^cle the fields 
where ^e slope of the full is not marked. They are low but wide, not 
often rising more than two feet, but spreading out from nine to fifteen. 
They appear to consist of stones covered by a small layer of mould, and 
at first surest that in origin they are the result of the clearing of the 
enclosed areas of such loose stones as the early cultivators found. Low 
banks so formed divide some of the ancient cultivations at Park Bmw 
on the Sussex Downs. A section cut through one of the Grassington 
banks (at fi) revealed, however, that it consbied of a fool of mould 
largely mbeed with moderately big stones lying on an even core of 

* If the plan givtu by Seebohm (Cuttonuay Amt, p. jsj) of the open fietds moiiij 
Cviuc in Brittany bt fltudted.it ttiU he found thai, if ihe aeale given u correct, there 
ia not one plot which approachci in rize Ute cuiiUraiiry Breton arpent. The majority 
oomain only about <me-third of that area. 
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piactically pure mould, seventeen inches thick in the centre. In the 
middle of the bank, lying on the sandy clay subsoil, and therefore under 
the core of mould, were a few largish stones, So (ar from the bank 
having been formed by stones cleared from the helds, it was found that 
at least four times as much mould as stone was removed in cutting the 
trench. Nothing was found in the section cut bewnd fragments of 
bones lying on the highest part of the mould core.^ Mr John 
Crowthcr telk us he was more fortunate w'hen he opened a neighbouring 
bank (at n) a few years ago, for in it he found part of the Up of a cream 
coloured mortarium, which Mr Uushc Fox thinks probably belongs to 
the first half of the and century, and also ffagmente of Una sigiltata and 
other pottery of Roman date : unfortunately he did not preserve a note 
as to the levels in which these shards occurred. 

No habitation area has been definitely located and no pottery 
su^esttng the site of a village lias been discovered. Titere are, however, 
a few smim circular areas in connexion with the banks, W'hich resemble 
hut circles, but arc small, being only from nine to twelve feet in internal 
diameter. Some of these are ranged beside what looks like a contem- 
porary roadway- The floors of two of these (a and B) were cleared out, 
and in each case revealed sixteen inches of mould mixed with small 
pieces of limestone and sandstone, under eight or nine inches of turf 
and mould, and lying on the subsoil of compact gravelly day. In the 
mould-and-stone layer were several nieces of both Umestone and 
sandstone which appeared to have been heated, but there were no traces 
of charcoal or of ^h. The same layer yielded several fragments of 
nniTnal bone, and the teeth of sheep. The only other object Foiind was 
a piece of flat iron, .six inches long, with the remains of a bolt in its 
side, suggestive of a Latch to a door. 

The facts that High Close Pasture is under grass, and that no rc^k 
crops up in the immemaie neighbourhood, offer a probable explanation 
of the non-discovery of the habitation site of the people who cultivated 
tliese fields. A habitation site, wliich proi^d on excavation* to be of 
the carlv Iron Age, lies in a rocky area a mile to the nnw at the north 
end of Lea Green. It consists of a coUccuon of hut circles and other 
enclosures surrounded by a low wall. It Is posrible tliat High Close 
Pasture was cultivated by the people who lived in this village, 
but it is much more probable that the cultivators lived nearer ttr 
their fields. 


• \jde Ftfif ontiual nfort of fftt Upper Wluafduk BieploTatem Cottmitie*. 
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To the south and west of the lynchettcd area lies what is known 
locally as ‘ TTie Dmid^a Circle wnicli in all likeUhtKKl was the plaw 
of conjmunal meeting. It b an oval area 150 feet in length and 75 In 
breadth, situated on falling ground. The arena, if so it may be CJilled, 
has been levelled. It lies eight feet below the surrounding bank to the 
north-east and east, to which it rises with 3 gradient of eight in twenty- 
one, The bank to the north is less high, while to south and west the 
arena, while separated from ii by the bank, is above the level of the 
sloping hillside* I’he encircling bank is surmounted by a single or 
double row of stones for three-fourths of its extent . These are apparent 
to the east and south, but arc less so to the rvest, as along this side a stone 
W'all has been built actually on the bank of the Circus ; the stones 
belonging to this bank are, however, quite clear below the footings tjf the 
wall. Prom north-east round by south to south-west the row of stones 
is double, Tliose in the inner row, forty-six in number, stand some 
eighteen inches high ; they are about tivo feet wide, and are flat-topped, 
the line is almost continuous, and in parts the stones arc placed edge to 
edge. A second row of smaller stones backs the larger ones. Entrant 
is ol>tained to the central level area by a gap to the south-west. No 
fosse suTTOUEida tliia earthsTork. To tne south-east a lynchet four feet 
high runs off it, while to the north a low stony bank runs off in a nw 
direction, and one of the larger stony banks approi^hes to within a few 
feet from the north-east. The characteristics of this earthwork a level 
central arena largely below the level of the surrounding country, 
encircled by a broad vallum which has an inner slope of easy gradient 
and uo external ditch—bringit into line with those earthworks elsew'here 
which S^Ir A, Hadrian Allcroft believea to have been the sites of the 
communal meetings of early Iron Age and later peoples, while the line 
of stones surmounting so great a part of the surrounding vallum recalls 
the larger stone circles. Mr Allcroft has drawn our attention* to 
Homer s description of the reception given by Alcinous to Ulysses at 
the gate of tlie dty of Scheria, in w'hich are depicted the king and city 
fathers silling on the stones of just such a circle, and it may be that we 
have here in Grassington a work that blends the two types of ancient 
moots fdiind in our country, namely the la^er stone circle to be found 
in the north and west where stone is plentiful, and the earthen Cirem 
met with in the chalk country and elsewhere where suitable stone is 
not forthcoming. 


* TftB Circtf and t/w Crwi, pp. 80 to tea, 335. 
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The scanty evidence avallahte sue|C3ts a Roman date for the 
cultivations on High Close Pasture. If tlJs be correct, it is worth while 
noting the type of acre in prevalent use, and correlating it with what we 
know of ancient acres. If we take the mean dunensions of the High 
Close acres as 383 x 75 feet we may compare them with some of the 
Romano-Britiah culUvadons on Buckland Bank ^Sussex),* * where 350, 
380 and 400 feet ate a frequent length of furrow, out in these cases the 
width of the plats varies from t20 to 200 feet. Looking elsewhere 
for analogues wc find the Gwentian tm of ^uth Wales m the lotb 
century measured 324 x 36 feet, while in Brittany a common dimension 
of the modem arpent is round about 300 x 60 feet, though the ctatomaiy 
arpent, according to Seebolun, is as large as 520 104 feet. On 
Bodmin Moor, between Rough Tor and Brown Willy and C^rrow Tor, 
and round about Fcmacre Farm, arc the remainsof old cu)tt\'ations, to 
the age of which there Is at pn^nt no due. Their dimensions bear a 
resemblance to those of the Grassington lynchecsi the plots commonly 
being between 300 and 400 feet In length, and 50 to 120 feet in breadth,' 


Noth. —Since writing the above tve have learnt from Mr Arthur 
Raistrick, fh.d., mjSc., f.cjs,, that he and Miss Chapman, m.sc., have 
been studying the lynchetted areas at Grassington, and in Wharfedale 
and elsewhere, for some years. He tells us that they have found 
Quantities of pottery in the cultivation areas at High Close Pasture, 
tnough not in the l^chets or banks thcmselveis, and that the range of 
pottery is from late Ui Tine well into the Roman period, and includes a 
large number of pieces of ttrra sigillata. It is to be hoped that they will 
shortly publish the results of their extended observations not only of 
the early Iron Age setllcroents but of the neighbouring long-strip 
lynchets of Saxon and medieval times. 


' Hiasat Arch. C«tf. UQV, 35,49 ; Anti^ity 1. 176. fig. a. 

* For pbos <tf the Bodmin Moor esamplia a« jJjUfipwV)-1, 377, ^ 14-16. 
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Our Debt to Rome? 

by O. G, S. Crawfobd 

W HAT do wc inbent from our Roman (^nquemrs ? To this 
queadoo some roplvj * Little or nothing \ soirte^ ' The 
seeds of culture and religioo The point has been debated 
cndlesaivT because it is an important one, with practical bearings. It 
is dinicult to reach a dedsion twcausc tiie decisive periud. between 
400 and 600 AJ>,, is one of the darkest in our history. Was there a 
* break with Rome ’ more or less abrupt and complete, or did the 
traditions of Roman culture survive P By a strange irony, the 
protagonist of the complete hiatus was the late Professor HaverBeld, 
whose lifers work—Roman Britain—still Elves in our midst; whereas 
the writer of today who is most vociferous in support of continuity 
is Mr Hilaire Belloc ; and Mr Belloc is associated in the minds of us 
all rather tvith the Dark Ages and their tutnultooua wars tlian ^vith 
the Pax Romana. 

The problem of the hiatus is one that lies on the frontiers between 
history and archaeolo^ ; for, in practice, if not strictly in fact, our 
recorded lustory begina with Gildas, Bede and the Angb-Saion 
Chronicle. Our knowledge of Roman Britain—and it is remarkable 
how much we have learnt even in the last twenty years—is mainly 
derived from excavation. Andent writers are for the most part silent; 
their descriptions are meagre and scrappy; and, in the study of a 

f articular region, archaeological evidence must be used. After the 
iatits documentary sources begin to be available ; but topography to 
some extent bridges the gulf.* 

Tliroughout the Roman occupation the natives of southern Britain 
lived very much the same life as twore. True, there were towns then, 
where none had been before, and, in prosperous agricultural districts, 


* Those who desire s moTie gHicraF treaUneot of the atibiect shauTd read Mr 
RsndaJl'b lioc cntiquc in the Bdiahurgh Rtviete ; see Bibliognphy, 16. Other rcfeTeaccs 
to the Bibltognphy are shown by hgiircs, 
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remote from marauding Scots and Irish, the rich natives lived in fine 
houses. But the bulk of the population continued living on the chalk 
uplands where the earthen mounds of their villages still remain. 
No^vhere are these settlements so abundant and well-preserved as in 
Wessex; and within that district they arc thickly scattered over 
Cranbome Ch^e and the Grovely Ridge. These hvo regions lie 
south-west and west of Salisbury ; and today they' contain the laraest 
continuous woodlands in Wessex. For that reason they arc peculiarlv 
mstriictive to a student of the hiatus. But we must not anticipate. 
It 13 necessary, for our purpose, to ascertain not onlv the fCHions of 
densest population during the Romano-Bcitish period, but its precise 
topographical arrangements. ^ 

The villages invariably stood on high ground. The two best 
l^wn are those of Rotherley and Woodcuts, botli of which were 
thoroughly excavated by Gen^ Pitt-Rivers.' His rccomitiuction gf 
the life of the villagers from the dry bones of relic-tables is a master¬ 
piece, and his account has often been quoted,* We are not however 
concerned with the details of dally life. Enough that thie upland 
comrnumues were pastoral and agricultural ; and that the whole of 
what IS now Cranbome Chase is covered with the still-viaible boundary- 
banks of ^Inc fields. That is the explanation of those flint banks in 
woods which have puxzled so many inquirers. The whole area has 
reverted to Its natural vegemdon ; and since there is a thick coverinc of 
clay-with-flinls upon the chalk, both here and at Gtovely,t the natural 
vegetation is a thi^ scrub of thorn, furee and oak. such ks mav now be 
Conmon. a rule the villagers selected sites just 
off the cTav, smre chalk w^ obviously preferable for habitation • Lid 
^ disposition is vciy^ evident on Grovely Ridge, Even so elaborate 
dramage chtches were necessary, and there are other good reasons for 
belteimg that the rainfall was heavier then (wp. 208). Acre are remains 
of two large villages n^r Chettle; the earthen banks are wonderfullv 
preserved, and the northern village is surrounded by culm^atiou-patchw 
on ^ lyncliets are most impressive. There was a large^village 
on Blandford Race Down, and there is still one on Tarrant Hinton 
Down, where are two large round enclosures connected by a hank» 
Perhaps the best knowTi is that on Gussage Hill; it was planned by 

• Aj, for cijfmplr, in 4, pp. 70-2. 

t See IrihliographT, i. 
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CoiE Iloare,* and akhougii partially obliterated by ploughing, main 
features arc still intact, and a recent air^photograph (talten by the 
writer) gives a good idea of its plan. There are several villages along 
the Hdge which overlooks the Ebble Valiev ; on Bower Chalk Down 
arc the remains, nearly ploughed out. of a far go one. There are others 
w'hich it is unnecessary to mention ; they have been described in Mr 
Heywood Sumner’s survey of the * Earth^vorka of Cranbome CItase 
There arc probably tcmiy which are still unknown, or wldch may be 
revealed by air-photography and field-work. The important sett le¬ 
nient at ‘Bokerly Junction^ (where the Saltsbury-Blandford road cuts 
through the dyke) would never have been discoveted at all had not the 
General selected that spot for his excavation of the dyked Moreover, 
some of the earlier (pre-Roman) settlements consisted solely of pit- 
dwellings, without, apparently, tlie usual banks and drainage ditches ; 
and unless two such had been found by Dr Clay and their contours 
revealed by his indcfaiEgabk spade, we might liavc been pardoned 
for not recognizing the true clmracter of these inconspicuous sites.*' • 

Now let us turn to the Gravely Ridge. Today, as for many 
centuries past, the middle of the riage is covered by a large w'ood. 
There are, indeed, two such woods—one, between Fonthili and Upton 
Lovell, and the other to the east of it. Coih are about the same size 
and are in many ways much alike ; but the western ivood (now called 
the Great Ridge Wtmd, formerly Chicklade Wood) seems never to have 
been part of a royal forest. The eastern was the wooded core of 
Grovely Forest; and since its medieval hisiorv is better krtown, I 
shall use it to iilusirare tlie theme. But it should be borne in mind tha t 
what applies to Grovely probably applies with equal force to die Great 
Ridge Wood, which is till I of cart !i works. 

The whole ridge between the Wylye and the Nadder is tliickly 
covered with prehistoric and Romano-British remains—settlements^ 
fields, boundary''banks and barrows. 'I'hese remairis are found equally 
m woodland and on downland and cultivation. They are best preserved 
in the woods and on the downs ; but thanks to that new insmimenc of 
research, air-photograpfiy, we may hope to recover much that was once 
tliought to have been irretrievably oblitetated by the plough. Today, 
as for many centuries past, Grovely Wood is encircled by a belt of 
dotvnland, alx>ut half a mile wide in places, dividing the woodland from 
the ploughed fields of tlie valley settlements. Wi^n the last hundred 
years, there have been encroacliments on the pasture-lands by the 
plough ; but there are still many large stretches left, h is here that 
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the best remaimng * Celtic ' settlements are to be found.♦ Perhaps 

the most important is that called on the Ordnance map ' Grovdy 
Earthworks *, These coyer a large area on the north side of the wood, 
on Ebsbur)- Hill ; and since Ebsbury is dearly the older rmmr. | shall 
UK it here. The banks and ditches were observed and planned by Sir 
Richard Ctill Hoare ; but their true character was revealed by fieldwork 
with an air-photograph of the site. Studied in this way, the confused 
t^gle easily fell into an orderly arrangement. It was clear that once 
there had been a large hill-top camp, defended by a triple tine of 
/oHowing the contour of the hill In its original perfect 
condition it must have been moat impressive, and may even have been 
^e chief stronghold of the tribe. But the * Pax Rotnana * made these 
fc^nced dtics ot>so]crtc ] 2nd tic inlisbitsiitSj or their successoTBi planted 
a new, open village on the slopes of the hill outside the stronghold, 
They threw down long lengths of rampart and ploughed over them ' 
and the traces of their work remain to this day. The visible remains 
consist of a jumble of these tynchets, fragment of the great stronghold 
and the banks of ilte later Romano-Britjsh village. 

A somew'hat similar sequence of events may have occurred at 
Hamshill on the opposite (southern) side. Here, however, it b not so 
certain that the Romano-British settlement was preceded by a native 
stronghold though it is dlfHcult otherwise to explain the detached 
and now apparently purposeless * Hamshill Ditches But for our 
present purpose it is enough that an important village stood here in 
Romano-Bntish times. The whole area is covered with closclv-set 
hut-platfoiTOs. yielding quantities of potsherds, pot-boilcrs and mher 
relics j and in one place there are the remains of a flint wall 

The earthworks called Hanging Langford Camp and Church End 
J^g form a aingle whole and are iht remains of a village. Mr R S 
Newall 3 excavations prove that it belongs to the early iron Age - and 
the ^^acter of the potterj' found suggests that ft was inhabited 
immediately before the Roman Conquest and then abandoned. No 

j .L* “*‘^.*?* Celtic ' to ilesciibc both nadvt vittdsa of Romatm-British bm 
and ^Dsc of the pre-ttomiui Innj Age wlijeh unmeduteJy ncecedcd it PJo other ernnl^ 

- “t'ri -Britbh' h mciuiinglcw. For St 

I hive used the ^orcl' Ceiiic ’ to datrifci, the fields associated with iete vui^ 

A tingle coywng word u caaeniuJ for wiivciiuaicB of tkaMTiptinn; but 1 am fully 
that ™ this adjective le untatitfactory and oper to criticiam, partirii^v ?f the 
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coin^ and no pottery of Romano-Britiah character found cscept 
four small fragments of * Samian *, Numerous objects of undoubt^ 
Romano^Britisb character have, however, been found near ^by ; so 
that we may presume the existence of a settlement here during that 
period. 

There is, however, no necessity to give a detailed catalo^cof tltesc 
Romano-Britiah and earlier sites. They are well attested by finds, by 
I’x ift ting remains and by the innumerable Celtic fields still visible every" 
where around. Pracdc^ly the whole area between Grovely Wood and the 
modem arable on both aides is covered by lynchets; and they ace to be 
seen also in many of the ploughed Helds, So far as Hnds are concemedj 
besides the evidence of potsherds, there is the wctl-^own disirovcry of 
a board of silver coins, made in 1906. The exact site of its discovery, 
for which I am indebted to Colone! Hawley, was on the line of the 
Ebsbury ramparts, on the north-westem brow of the Kill. The hoard 
itself was dispersed, after the British Museum had taken what they 
wanted ! The date of its concealment vras about a.d, 40S. ^ Further^ 
the Roman road from Old Santm to the Mendips ran alo^ the top of 
the Ridge, and no doubt contributed lou^ardB the economic prosperity 
of the villages beside k. This road was in existence at least as early as 
A JJ. 60, and perhaps ten years before that; and besides lead there came 
along it coal from the Somerset mines, some of which has been found 
by Colonel Hawley in the Romano*Britiab village at Stockton, and on 
other contemporary sites. 

These upland villages of Cranbornc Chase and Grovely were 
in no ivay abnormal. Similar topograplucal conditions obtained in 
Hampshire; and although there cultivation has swept away most of the 
villages, the ancient fields, long preserved by a mantle of woodland, 
may still be seen. They are particularly abundant in Frcefolk Wood 
and also in the north-western part of the county. On Salisbuty PlaiD, 
and in parts of Hants and Dorset, the absence of clay-with-flints 
produced a slightly different result when the land reverted after the 
abandonment of the settlements. Where there was no clay or loam, the 
natural carpet of down turf spread again over the surface, gradually 
ousting the rank weeds that took root Hrst in the loose soil. 80, instead 
of woods we have now open downs: and it is therefore easier to see 
the whole village system with its Helds and boundary ditches, especially 
from an aeroplane. But in all essentials the disposition of the villages 
was the same over the whole chalk region. Not a single one of them, 
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8ft far as 1 am aware^ lay down in the bottom of a valleytOacepT possibly 
on the line of a Roman road. 

Now look on the other side of the picture. Wc have been told by 
Mr Belloc that (to put it concisely) there was no hiatus/* • It is tlie 
object of this cssav to show, by a cold presentation of the facta, that 
there w'as; and that, in this part of Wessex, at any rate, the break 
between the Roman and Saxon periods was the most complete in our 
Iiiatory. True, he admits that * religion itself by which he probably 
means the Christian religion— was almost if not entirely destroyed*' 
in Eastern Britain, and that * the whole fabric of Roman civilization 
appears to have been dissolved there But from this collapse he 
excepts * such tnemovable things as the agricultural system, the 
dements of routkidpd life, the simpler arts He concludes that 
* it would have been impossible to recreate a sound agriculture, and to 
refound the arts and learning . . . had it not been for the monastic 
institution *; and he beheves that * the Roman estate vi'as, presumably, 
the direct anc^tor of the Manor ’/ 

We need not discus the simrivaJ or exdncriop of municipal life, 
for there were no municipalities in Cranbomc Chase or Grovely. Nor 
can we deal with the simpler arts. Both these aspects have been ably 
Ir^ted by others/ But agriculture is right in the line of fire, and the 
evidence from our region is very clear and convincing. The adjective 
irremoMible ' which Mr Belloc uses, is peculiarly unfortunate ; for, 
as we shall find, the arable fields of the Saxon settlera were laid out 
de novQ ^ the posiiion selected round Grovely wa& the lower slope of 
the valleys, near the settlements down in the valley, and well renmved 
from the upland villages and their fields. 

We have no doc^entary evidence of the foundation of the existing 
villages of south Wiltshire. We do not know the year or even the 
century when any single one of them was founded. But it is reasonable 
to suppose Uiat the majority of the more important parishes were 
foimdcd and their Iiounds determined during the seventh and 
ei^ghth ceatunes. The first county town of Wiltshire was Wilton, 
ilie Wylyc-town, which gave its name to ihe oountv, Wilton-shire.** 
Like all the countv towns of Wessex, it was a market town, with a fair 
as well; and ii became one doubtless because it was convcnientlv 
Situated at the meeting-place of the Kaddcr and Wyiyc valleys. Here 
converge the roads connecting th e viUages strung like beads along 

• S« e»peciiUIy iO“i4 in the bililio^phf. 
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them at intervals of a mile or tivo. They are placed on both sidea of 
the valleys ; and there are consequently two parallel mads along each. 
These were the iheod-Imrepaths^ the people’s highways, for they 
connected the tillages with each other ; they must have been in constant 
daily use. They also ltd ultimately to the market-town (in old English 
called * port ; and one of them at least—that on the soutli side of the 
Nadder valley—was called * port-hercpatli *) for that reason/' 

The present system of roads and images has developed out of the 
Anglo-Ssumn syst^/* During fourteen centuries minor additions 
have been made, but the skeleton is the same. We mi^ht compare its 
growth to that of a man from childhood to old age. W'hile the aystein 
IS young, new tissue is added and new links form to connect them. 
With maturity there is a certain amplification, a tendency to incorporate 
what is structurally unnecessary. As ojd age comes on, decay sets in 
and the arteries gradually cease to fitnctioti. The pulse of the country 
beats fceblv when its life-blood is drained by the toums ^ and the time 
is ripe for its rebirth. Tlianks to tliis wonderful continuity of country 
life, we are able to reconstruct with surprising completencaa the face 
of the land as it was when the present moribund system was youn^. 
Some such reconstruction U required in order to pmve the main thesis 
of this paper ; for when wc have made it wc find evidence of a compute 
reversal In Romano-Brimh times and befo^, the uplands were the 
regions of densest population ; with the coming of the Saxon setUeis 
there was a complete and abrupt change* No settlements are found, 
in the two regions wc are concerned with, except in the valleys ; the 
uplands are completely deserted, The beat evidence of this is the 
modem Ordnance map (upon w*hich those reproduced here are based) 
supplemented by Domesday, old records generally and placcnames. I 
have marked on these maps ail settlements which are knotvn to be 
esrahlishcd from of old, and whose foundation dates from before the 
Norman Conquest; and, as will be observed, every single one of them 
is situated in a valley, beside a spring or stream, and generally close to 
the meads. What a difference between this and the earlier system of 
upland villages I 

We arc not entirely dependent upon inference, however, for several 
of the villages had tlieir bounds written down before the Norman 
Oinquest, and some of these have been preserved/* The points in 
these bounds can still be identified, for the names of some have survived, 
while others refer to the truly iiTCino^'able features of topography such 
as springs, streams and valleys, We find that the bounds of parishes 
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in the Wylve Valley meet those of paoshea in the Nadder \ aUey ^ong 
the top of (Jrovely Ridge. Thus, in the tenth century. Baverstock and 
Languid had two points of contact • Th^ two Tdley-gioups^met 
along fl common frontier line, foimed by a tong pre-S^on honnd^- 
ditcl? called Grimsditch. Tliis arrangement allowed for araWe land 
nearest to the yitlage. and woodland at the other cmemc. In between 
lav an area of do^vnland suitable for pasturage. Thus the Romano- 
Bntish conditions were completely reyemed. The frontier between the 
two Saxon groups ran through the middle of the area which before had 

been most thickly populated. ^ ^ ,1.^ 

The same chmge took place m Cmnborne Ch^. There 
frontier between the Wiltshire villages in the Ebble Valky on the north 
and the Dorset pillages on the south ran right through the middle of 
the Romano-Bridsh region. The county boundary actually passes 
within a few yards of nvo Romano-British villages, one on Woodcuts 
Common and the other (Vindogladia) at Bokerly Juncuon, The 
disposition of the Dorset villages is a little different from that of the 
Wiltshire ones. Instead of being strung along a valley, they are planted 
at tlic head of a series of parallel valleys, nmnmg down to the nyer 
Allen. The arrangement mars the symmetry which elsewhere prev^ ; 
but tlie difference is one of detail only, and even so none of ilic modern 
villages is found on a hill or on the site of an older pre-Saxon o^.'f 
DoSmentan- proof is again available, and it reveals the antiquity of the 
existing r^eijne. The bounds of Handley, as recorded in AJJ. ^6, 
coiniicied uiroughout with the present boundar)' of that parish. The 
north-western part is abo the county boundary ; it is called the Shire 
Rack, and is jJ miles long. This streteh formed part of the southern 
boundary of a manor or group of manors called Chalk (set Ceolcum). 
whose bounds along tlie Shiirc Rack, recorded in 955, contain three of 
the same bound-marks as Handley. S For a distance of nearly ten miles 
the bounds of Chalk follow the county boundary. At the eastern end 
the bounds of Chalk march with those of Martin, whose bounds, 
included within those of Damerham, were recorded in A.n, 940-946. 
There are again several points in common, proving that these two land- 
units also had a common frontier in the tenth century. 

* That Is still; but fuitker east a startle extra-parochial am called Gravely 
Wood has been carved in tnodern times out of the exUemitiea of four parkhea. 

t With the exception of Ashmore ; aee bebw, t>. 184. 

§ They are TinUey (dliuces kage), Bica's seat (bicaji sett) and Miarlcbcrry (meste- 
hutgind laicelburh). 
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OUR DEBT TO ROME ? 

1 h>ve now Mt down aa plainly as possible the evidence on both 

and “ unlmdsTwrfind, further, that the Saxon valley-Mtile- 
JTnuraU naturally 

Vp- »is: 

£“Sdl%S&tfr,oX b:?.awour of |he WJlh|. 

iTHe'Sfde'TK «?4SS£'lS 

rbe«aSr= 

“t^Ie'S r'X "SUTuXilInT a«» I attribute to tJe 

^^S'stadna a case one tends to overstate k ; and one must 

* * I It me now deal with some of the evndence on the 

ESdc The caae^iThe hiatus ia far too attong to be tomy dangr 
Sf'beiHg arioullly^riened ; the few exceptions, when tbe.r etoacter 

U ‘’“““'f a complete break of continuity 1 do 

no, JSh'umr.hol^hVto'l.ur^^^^^^^ -< whoieajeng ^ 

i8i 
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or estinction. That there was a good deal of slaughter is certain ; 
there was also emigration on a large scale, to the \Vest anU across the 
Channel to Brittany/^ But that some Celts lingered on is proved txith 
by the survival, often to tlm day, of Celtic place-names and of a 
pre-Saxun type of humanity. The names which last longest are those 
of rivers, woods and hills. The name of the Wylye is pre-Saxon ; the 
early form Guiloii (Asier) comes, according to Sce\'cnson. from a 
Celtic Wtlavia ; which is r^resented today in Wales by two streama 
Guiily and Guili. The suffix in Teffont and Fovant and the pre^ in 
FontmeU* is junta, a Celtic loan-word borrowed by the Romano-British 
people from the Romans, and meaning, of course, a spring (l/atin 
/offr). One suspects that Menewood, the old name for the large w’ood 
now called Fovant and Compton Chamberlayne Woods, may be Celtic ; 
a road in Grovcly is called Meoewaie on the old map of 1576 and in 
earlier perambulations; and the name Meon occurs elsewhere three 
dmes, in surroundings consistent with a pre-Saxon origin. But there 
is little else Celtic in the place-names of the Grovcly distrtci,** Even 
the hundreds^ which have so often been fathered with a pre-Saxon 
origin, almost all have Saxon names. (Out of the tw'cnty names of the 
hundreds of south W^lts, tivelve are wholly Saxon, sev^ have Saxon 
suffixes and prefixes whidt may equally well be Saxon too ; and only 
one, Warminster, has a Celtic prefix, and that is the name of the stream, 
the Ware, on which the town of Warminster stands), 

Tliere are several ^Itic names in Cranbome Chase, The river- 
name Gussage (Guasic) b certainlv Celtic or earlier. It occurs al^ in 
Devonshire as the name—spelt Gissage on the Ordnance map—of a 
tributary of the Yeo in Zeal Monachorum. The word Chcttle (oB: 
Chioteie) occurs in more than one part of the Chase. Peniridge, 
Just outside the Chase, represents Pennocrucion; it ts a high 
isolated hill with a camp on it, and therefore the word is 
applicable f^rom pen, hill, or p^haps * principal *, and cruc, a 
motmdj. Tarrant, a river-name, is pre-Saxon. Other pre-Saxoh 
names m or near the Chase arc Verne (ditcli), Cleare (?), Man (combe). 
Cnchel (Keichel), Stirchel. Mcl(bury) and Wlm(bortie). The only 
known Romano-British name, Vindogladia (at Bokerly Junction), has 
vanished and left no trace. In a most interesting paper** pub^hed 
after tliis article was composed. Dr Zachrisson comments on this 

• The order here b Celtic and eorreapotidj 'with the modem Webb, in which 

bnguage it would be Ftiuwn MelJ. 
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* cluster of Keltic pTace-namca in Craohomc Chase^ nodng the 
abundance too of ' British villages ’ here, but observing ^as we had 
already observed also) that' in no instance do their sites cotndde with 
those of the English towns and Ullages * with the possible exception of 
Shaftesbury. He had already suggested that the Britons [i.£. the 
Celuc-speaktEig nadves] were forced to abandon their biU^forts* and to 
adopt the Saxon mode of life ’—thus accounting quite satisfactorily 
for this ‘non-survival of habitaiive names of Celdc origin*. Dr 
Zachrisson writes as a philolodst, and naturally he has no first-hand 
to[>ogTaphica] acquaintance with the remote region of Cranbome Chase. 
It is therefore all the more pleasant to find tMt his conclusions are in 
perfect agreement with our owm, which are based on archaeotogicai 
and topographical facts as welh 

These few instances are not enough to prove any considerable 
survival of a Celdc-spcaking population. Some of the words may well 
be pre-Celtic, and even go baca to Neolithic times. When we remember 
that between us and the Saxons there intervenes the Norman invasion 
and the w^hole of the hifiddle Ages, we may well wonder that so little 
change of nomenclature has taken place. Had any large proportion of 
Celtic words survived, they would have occurred far more frequently 
in contemporary Saxon land-boundaries. As it is, the names there are 
nearly all Saxon. There, too, the presumed Celtic words denote 
natural features. 

Of anthropological evidence for a survival of the natives it is 
difficult to speak, for no systematic obser\'adons have been made of the 
modem population. Dr'Beddoe, a careful and penetrating observer, 
believed, however, that the sub-stratum of the population of Wiltsbire 
was nmt-Teutonic in type.*' Even if this be so, it may be accounted 
for in many ways, without in Ute least upsetting the validity of the 
arguments set forth above. I have never supported a theory of 
complete physical annihilation, which is absurd on the face of it t 
If there were survivors, as there certainly were, they must have become 
amalgamated, as staves and serfs, in the Saxon regime. The pre-Saxon 
element, numerically weak, may have gradually emerged as the 
generations passed. Such an occurrence is not unlikely, according to 
the laws of heredity, and has even been suggested quite recently by 
an eminent anthro^mlo^si. 

* Dr Ziehrinva'i um of ihii mird is un/bnuEuite. The Britons Jived for the mott 
pert in open riilaget; the fiilUforu beJong to a pn-RoniJui period. Bm the ersomcne 
u in no wny ejected. 
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which arc 

undaubtetlU- cscepnons to the rule that the Saxon vtJIagea of W«sex 
were placed m ^ieva. Though proof ia difficult, it is quite possible 
that some of these are the direct descendants of Som^mo-BriSh 
villages occupying the same site. The outstanding example in ^c 
region we ^e consuicring is that of Slmftcsbuiy. 7*L town sa aimlSt 
umt|ue m that it stands on the summit of a steep-sided iiill an outlvino 
bastion of the chalk hi!^ of the Chase. The naiSe shows 

defences (burh), probably prehistoric; and an altcrnanvc name_ 

AJeester, formerly ^Uyncester—is still applied to die south-we^em part 

«Cupation. Not far away is^c 
u J 7^ feet above the sea. These are the onlv 

tlieri^i^JT ^tllcmcnta anywhere m these parts ; but east of Salisbury 
Uiere are a few abnormal hamlets round Wtittcrslow. There is ^ 
toteresii^ croup m north-west Jlatits^Crux Easton. Ashmansworth 
Faccom^ linkenholt and Buitermcre (Wilts); and in east 

m^erous. On the borders of Berks and Wllte 

remain^ these sitcB arc the evident 

nnm ®f Romanc^British villages, whose character is proved bv 
num^cius Ends, e^thworks and * Celtic ' fields all around. ” ^ 

Crt,, F ^ cxccpu'onal villages have certain features in common. Only 
Crux Easm and Upham have tJie suffix -ham and -ton ; and the agj 
of all IS c<^mly as great as that of the vaUey-settlements (Crux jLston 
was m existence in 796) They are often associated with large ponds 
where we may suppo^ the flocks and herds, if not the pcrmlc^obt^ed 

Thi fijT ^ ^ invariable accompaniment 

- inTik Itself. In SaxTth^w^' 

Upland villages occur tn ^e^^ionfi^^^'^*t CTtceptional 

villev-srouD® IVJH *tncl3imcd by, a big 
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occimcme was quite certainly exceptional- 
t was usu^ for the out-bounds of one valley.group to march S 

tvl^ headwaters of the valleys were 

^w up, the rare hill-vxllages. Had this sunival occurred wherever 
Romano-Brittsh villages existed, there would have been now grouos on 
th^t top of the Grovely Ridge and in Cranbome Chase, Butfhere was 
ip room for them there; and they were squeezed out. The? 
found only tn the backwoods of early Saxon tmes, ^ 

1 he wpie lands of Cranbome and Grovelv developed into forests 
in medieval time^ Cranbome was exceptional for ii^looKcd to a 
subj^l; _ but Grovely became a normal royal forest. We know 

pre*Konmm times ; but it 
any topographical change after io&6. except 
perhaps a more precise definmon of the boundaries bertveen wood and 
^ cfFccted by the Nfonnan Conquest was primarily a 

resLrtcnons were imposed and officers appointel 

^ j forest 

laws allied Jn the early Norman days an attempt w-as made to turn 

mwt of^uthem central England into * forest ‘ land ; but eventually a 
kwas arnved at, and by 1300 the ‘ forest' areas had bLn 
^fined by perambulation. We find, on examining these pcrambulationa 

most part devoid of villages 

look T transformation that 

democracy of the earliest setUers 
to the tyranny of feudalism. To begin with, we mav believe every 

rights over the whole wijie land V-ithm 
l?rh f f “nsc that it was not cultivated? 

Ti, of ^<?at econciniic value. It provided material for house- 
building thatching, fen^g and hurdling (the objects being known 

^ sp^eke-roda.lreeding-tods, foull-shoa^ 
^ Tl! pannage for swine and herbage' 

;r nghts were jealously guarded ; and at Grovdv thfv 

Sie k? ^ Salisbuiy Cathedral, wliithe? 

the people of Great WisMord went every year at NVhitaun * in a dance 

making their claim to their custom in the Forest of Grovely in these 
words— Grovely ! Grovely 1 [ and All Grovely 11 T' ‘ ^ 

«f tk toe spacious times of great Elizabeth there remained but little 
of the waste land to be freely enjoyed; and even those righia JS? 

^^5 
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«u:. 7u j t-'w -..ui, x'fu^uuvura * even ror 

thw the ranger demanded payment of ‘ one white Loaf and one GaHon 

of Beer and a Pmr of Gloves, or Twelve pence in money for the whole 
If the Tangcr do not bring nor send the fat Buck \ the villagers couJd 
go Md take a whole for e^h village ; but the said ranger \%-ai not then 
invited to share it and make merry withal,** 

lInfn3f!?nVii^ indent rights is a safe inference. 

Unfortunately history is almost entirely silent on the status of the 

forcste b^ore the Norman Conquest. From this very silence we may 

A I ? k’ ^ prerogatives existed in some form (which is 

doubtful), they were at least less damaging to the faithful lieg®. That 
the co^unirt- exercised a right to use the waste is proved by a charier 
of 94 <> whicli ^pr^iy mentions the village’s hey-bote on Grovelv. 
'u nght to take material for fendng). Tlat this right 

should have to be specificsOJy mentioned b perhaps the best evidence 
that It w^ already threatened in the tenth century ; that such mentions 

fjr serious encroachment from above 

ys sutl comparatively ranote. Indeed, the abuse of communal rights 
was a and inevitable outcome of the feudal svstem. Tlie Nor^n 

lord of the mimor claimed a pnvate nght to ownership of all the soil 
of hii manor including the waste, a c&im ■ which rah counter to al 

wliich were bound up with ancient 
as to the waste .f TTie outcome was a comprorruse * customs 

ffcT ^2^* 2^ allowed to continue, but 

coMon imges were taxed and the arrogant claim asserted bv the 

G^OU Ti^?r '“saii«d ill the 

davs!lr history of two small parts of England from the 

days of the Romans down to those of Elizabeth, 'Fhc treatment lias 
summary ; but the facts have been examinedTr more 

seentLrwe^Wn statement of them. We have 

seen the reversion to nature of an area that once teemed with busv Celtic 

hu.b<mdm«. N«t, we have seen Aat saraTaS iuDD^rt.e he 

nisMc needa of other free cooununitiia ; and we have^Kra ^theae 

• s8. no. 7S7, Htogiag Uiishri r ■ nine* begw bot on Grafim kn • 
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pm-iteges withdrawn during the Ag^ of Faith, known to historians 
as the Dark Ages. One system of agriculture lias disappeared and been 
replaced by another totally different botli in kind and in position. The 
Romano-Bdtish vilbges disappeared and were replaced by communal 
Saxon vlilag^ ; and these in turn were transformed into communities 
of serfs by the Norman invaders. Thus have irremovable things 
moved before our eyes. After this, we begin to wonder W which 
channel it was that the stream of Roman culture reached us. 1 nat some 
elements in our dvili^don are derived from ancient Rome no one could 
deny ; but tliat the stream of condnuity was unbroken in this island 
cannot for a moincnt be maintained by an informed student of our 
history. 
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The Swedish Excavations in Cyprus 

by Einar GjmtAB 

T he Swedish archaeological expedition in Cypn^ worked bst y’car 
at Lapithos on the north and at Karavostassi, the ancient SoU» 
on the north-west. 

At Lapithos 23 tombs from the early and middle Copper Age and 
20 tombs from the early Iron Age were opened and examined, 
former cover a period from the end of early Cypriote i to the beginning 
of middle Cypriote 11. The main part of the finds consists of a 
representative series of pottery i red polished i-rv ware t black polish™ 
ware, black slip i-ii ware, white painted i-tv ware. The later tombs 
have yielded a rich collection of tools and weapons, bracelets and ni^ 
of copper, finger-rings of silver and gold, S necklaces of p^te beads, 
idols of terra cotta and one marble idol, etc. The gold rinp (early 
Cypriote in) represent the first gold found in Cj^rus of the 
Copper Age, One necklace (early Cypriote m), consists of 136 globul^ 
beaos of various sizes arranged in 8 rhythmic series, with one large bead 
in the middle of each series. Another necklace (middle Cypriote 1) 
consists of 64 large globular beads and more than 300 small ^Undncm 
beads inserted between the large ones, A lliird is of round, fluted and 
double-conical beads in symmetrical arrangenicnt. The idols we of 
the plank-shaped type. One represents a mother holding a baby in her 
arms, another a mother and a baby in a bed, and a third a man 
and a woman in a bed. 

The anthropological material is of great imjportsnce ; the human 
skulls found in the tombs will help to solve one of the main questions of 
Cypriote prehistory — the ori^n of the Cypriote metal culture and of 
the people who developed it. 

The excavation of the early Iron Age tombs has brought us near 
die solution of another main problem of Cypriote prehistory the 
Greek colonization of the islana. It is well-known trat from the late 
Cypriote il period (contemporary with late Helbdic ni) Cyprus was in 
close contact with the Aegean culture and many Mycenaean vases (late 
Helladic lit) have been found in late Cypriote tl tombs. But the great 
question b whether the late Helladic ill pottery gives e^’idence of 
commercial connexions between the Aegean and Cwrus or of a 
Mycenaean colonization of Cyprus. As the shapes and the decoration 
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of tliekte Helladic fii pottery foinid in Cypma ate identical with diose of 
the late Heltadic iii potterj’ in Greece and as, moreover, there are no 
signs of mutual infiuencu of the nathe Cypriote (base-ring and white 
slip wares, etc.) and the foreign fate Hclladic [ii pocterv I consider the 
latter to have been imported altogether. First, in the fate Cypriote ni 
period there is an aasimilation of the sub-Alvcenacan and the native 
Cypriote potter^'; this gives evidence of a Gfreek colonization of the 
island anti so 1 consider this to have taken place in the late Cypriote ill 
period (t 200-1000 B.C.). The cariy Iron Age tombs at Lapithos seem 
to veitfy t^s conclusion. They are, in fact, the tomt^ of the first Greek 
colonists in Cyprus. Already the shape of the tombs gives evidence 
that Mycenaean Greeks have*been buried in them ■ they arc identical 
in type witli the Mycenaean chamber-tombs though of a smaller size. 
We know that the Mycenaean culture in Greece d^ppears at the end 
of the Bronze Age (r, i loo b.c.) and at the same time the Mycenaean 
tomb-iype disappear. How b it then possible that this tomb-type 
occurs in Cyprus in the early Iron Age, c. 200 years later ? Tliis €:an 
only be explained by the supposition that the Greeks colonized Cyprus 
before the end of the Mycenaean period, brought their oivn tomb-type 
with them to the island and continued to cut their tombs according to 
the traditional scheme, even after the Mycenaean culture had dis¬ 
appeared in Greece. Moreover the finds tliemselves give evideiioe of 
the Mycenaean tradition, especially the pottery: many of the shapes 
^d ornaments remind one of the Mycenaean art in its latest stage. 
Some of the tombs arc very rich. In one of tiiese a magnificently 
decorated lady was buried.* Her head-dress uas covered gold : six 
rondels, tJiree Mycenaean rosettes and five rectangubr plaques with 
impressed ornaments, representing a naked goddess with up-lifted 
hMds and a head of the same goddess, and her dress was fastened by a 
pm with a head of a large rock-crystal. Another lady in another tomb 
ad a similar head-dress decorated by four plaques with stamped 
ornaments representing a naked goddess on a rosette ; she had double 
car*^ngs ; the waistcoat w*as fastened by two pins, one with a golden 
head in w>apc of a pomegranate and the other with an amber head ; 
both t^ds had finger-rings and ihc left hand held an ivory comb with 
mciseci orn^ents. As no tombs of a pure Mycenaean type have been 
found in Cypms in the late Cypriote ii period or before that, these 
Lapithos tombs seem to be archaeological proof that the Greeks 
^Ionized Cyprus in the late Cypriote iii period, just at the end of the 
roi^ ®*£^vBtion of the late Bronze .^ge netTopoHs of 

Capithos will give the final ansivcr. 
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TME S^MiDISH EXCAVATIONS IN CYPRUS 

At Soli, the theatre has been excavated. The stage-bmtding con- 
aists of a Jong skene and a narrow proskenion. The sk^tie was built in 
two stories but only the lower part of the walls is now pre^rved, lliese 
were decorated with marble slabs and the front and the side-walls were 
surrounded by columns. In the Byauntine period the theatre was 
deprived of its marble decoration, and only fragments of the columns 
and the marble slabs have been found. The orchestra as well as 
the cavea is semi-circular. The cavea consists of three tiers, of which 
the first and second are cot out of the rock, while the tliird has been 
built up on a filling of earth and stones between two semi-circular 
enclosing walls. Tto third tier together ivith the upper part of the walls 
has been destroyed. The theatre has two entrances, one w^tern and 
one extern, both opening to the diazoma. '^e western entrance is cut 
out of rock as a passage, the sides of which arc lined with waiis of 
well-cut blocks. At the top these walls ended in a vault. These 
vaults have now been demolished, but we can reconstruct them Irom 
fragments of a marble comice, which once decorated the border of the 
vaults. The eastern entrance is in principle built in the same way, 
but as the rock slopes steeply there, a complex of suppordng walls had 
to be built in order to support the pressiire of the vaults and the upper 
part of the theatre. 

The theatre was built in the Hellenistic period but it has been used 
and rebuilt in the late Roman period. As an example of the later 
Greek culture in Cj^prus the theatre of Soli is of great importance to the 
history of culture. But perhaps still more interesting than the theatre 
itself IS the discovery of a Greek temple within the theatre walb ; in 
the filling between the waJb encircling the third tier arcliitectural 
firagmcnls were found which proved to belong to a Greek Doric tempfc 
of the archaic period. Blocks of the temple celb and the architrave 
built in the masonry of the eastern entrance of the theatre were found. 
Archaic terracotta statuettes were also found in the debris. It is evident 
that when the theatre was built a Doric, archaic temple wp demolbhed 
to serve as building-stones and at the same time the votive equipment 
of the temple — the terracotta statuettes — was used as a fiiling material, 
In a trial trench about loomm, west of the theatre w'e came across 
foundations of a Greek, archaic temple, which still mmains to be 
excavated. Do these architectural fragments found in the theatre 
belong to this temple ? Only through further excavations and careful 
measurings can this question be answered. But so far our hope of 
finding Greek cultural monuments in Soli has been realized, 
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The Recent Finds at Beisan 


by Aun Rowe 
Field Dti%etori EbipedJtiotij 

Miwuzn of the Utuvennt; of FenDAyfvaaie 


E \T:R since the ye^ jgzi ihe Palestine Expedition of the Museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania has been engaged in the 
excavation of the ancient city of Beth-Shan, at present called 
Beban, which lies in North Palestine at the eastern end of the Valley 
of Jeareel. The site consists of an enormous mound, named Teu 
cl-Hcsn, or ‘ Mound of the Fortress and an extensive cemetery'—one 
of the largest in Palestine, which has been proved to contain burials of 
all i^rioda, from the early Bronxe Age to the Byzantine era. In the 
tell itself have so far been found the remains of nine superimposed 
cit^eis or city-levels :— l, Arabic (niosc[ue). Crusader, etc., 636 a,d.- 
rgth century AJ>. ; 11; Byzantine (circular church), 330 a,D--636 a.d. ; 
III, Hellenistic (teinple), Jewish and Ronsan, 501 b,c.-329 a J5, ; rv, Late 
^m^ide, Philistine, Israelite, Aasyriaa, Scythian, New Babylonian, 
Old Persian, etc., 1224 B.C.-302 B.C. ; v. Ramcscs n (two CanaanJte 
temples,—northern one, * House of Ashtaroth " of 1 Samuel, sxxi. to. 
and southern one Temple of Dagon ■ of i Chronicles, x, to), 1202 
^ levels, late Seti, early Seti (Canaanitc 

^ple), 1313 8,0.-1292 B.C. ; vii, Amcnophia ra, etc. (Canaanitc 
Jemple), [411 8,0.-1314 b.c. ; Viii, pre*Amenophis III, 1446 B.C.-1412 
*1 1 ™ Thothmes in (two Canaanite temples,—soutLem one for 
Mckal, the god of Beth-bhan \ and northern one for his female 
counte^rt), 1501 b.c.-I447_b,c. It will thus be seen that there have 
been discovered altogether nine sacred buildings on the tell, that is to 
say, ^ Arabic mosque, a Byzantine circular chuieh, a Hellenistic 
lOTpIc, and SIX Ctuiaaiute temples. All the Canaanite temples have 
^n unearthed since the year 1925, the two temples of Thothmes nt 
fxutg e:^cas'atcd in the 1927 season* 


Southern TavtPLE of Tiiotbsies iii. The southern 
i hothmes in is about 138 ft. m length from south to north. 


temple of 
It is made 
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THE RECENT FINDS AT BEISAN 

of &nck with stone foundations, and consists of the foUowuig main 
divisions :■— 

(i) Inner sanctuary. This is a roughty rectangular room with a 
brick altar for cult objects and a stone altar for meat offerings. Upon 
the former altar, which incidentally supports a atone basin for blood 
libadons, were set a hollow cylindrical stand for holding the flow^ers and 
fruits placed in it during the festivals associated with the renewal of 
vegetation f a beautifully decorated pottery chalice of unusual design; 
a gold covered figurine of a a potte^ figurine of the godtless 
Ashtoreth j a tnagniffeent amethyst scarab of Sesostris i, xiith dynasty, 
1^70-1935 B.c.; a Htctite bronze dagger with curved blade ; an i\'ory 
cosmetic pot on a base t and many other important objects. Near the 
stone altar we discovered the shoulder-blade of a bull which formed part 
of an actual sacrifice made in the sanctuary. Just to the east of the 
two altars was Iring a rectangular panelled altar-stand of Cretan type, 
with a cross in high relief, emblematic of ‘ divinity on its top, 

(z) Sacrificial-altar room. This is just to the south of the sanctuary, 
and has a great altar of sacrifice, with two steps leading up to it from the 
entrance passage of the sanctuary. In the top of the altar Is the 
channel for conveying the blood to an outlet at the east of the 
altar, and also the socket for the peg to which the animal was tethered. 
Against the altar we foimd the two horns of a bull, while near its west 
si^ (but in the couru'ard, which is west of the inner sanctuary) was 
lying a collar*bone of a bull and a sacrificial dagger. The bull, as 
shown by all the skeletal remains in the temple, which must surely have 
belonged to one and the same animal, was about three years old (cf. I 
Samuel, i, Z4, 25, r.v„ margin). 

(3) Courtyard, This contains three rectangular table-like struc- 
tnres of brick, on two of which ivere doubtless cut up the carcase of the 
sacrificed bull, The other table, being much smaller, was perliapa used 
for holding the implements with which the fiesh was divided (cf, 
Ezekiel, si, 42). In one part of the ooutiyard, and not far from the 
abt)ve mentioned sacrificial altar, were discovered the socket of the pole 
upon which the carcase had been dressed, and also a lieavy bronze 
pendant which was doubtless hung from the neck of the bull before it 
was sacrificed. On one side of the pendant is represented, a lion 
jumping on a bull. 

(4) Room notth of inner sanctuary. The purpose of this room is 
not clear. Upon its walls, and also upon those of other walls in the 
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temple, arc low pedestals of brick which were doubtless supports for the 
posts holding lue boards with which the temple seems to have been 
screened. 

(5) Southern corridor and ma^aebah. On the south aide of the 
temple is a long corridor leading eastwards to a small room containing 
a ma^iicbah or sacred column emblematic of the god of the temple. 
This tna^taebah is cone-shaped in appearance and is of basalt. Before it 
is a libation cup of the same material, which was for the puqmse of 
catching the libations of blood poured over the column. The door 
around the mazaebah and the cup are of brick. Near the maazebah was 
lying an Egyptian stele which is of the utmost importance, as it provides 
us with the actual name of the local god who was probably worshi^^d 
in the temple itself—^ Mckal (or, Mekar), the god of Bech-Shan This 
is the first time that we have met with the name of this deitj'. 

Northern Temple of Thothmes hi, This building is roughly 
rectangular in shape and has a small dividing wall running across it 
from south to nonk On its eastern wall am some brick pedestals* 
while in its northern side is a flight of five steps leading down to a lower 
IcvcK The building is not yet fully cleared. Nothing of importance 
has yet been discovered in tliis temple, but from a room to the south of 
it came a bowl with an undulating serpent represented on it in high 
relief. Tliis object is of peat interest as it indicates that serpent- 
worship, so common in Bcisan during the reigns of the later Egyptian 
kings W'ho held the fort, was already practised there in the time of 
Thothmes til. Beisan was certainly a centre of a great serpent-cult in 
Palestine, and it is just possible that its ancient name Bcth-Slian, 
or * House of Shan \ was associated in some way with Uic old 
Mesopotamian serpent-dehv SKahan, SakKan or Shaklian, 

Among other discoveries made during the 1927 season, may be 
mentioned that in the level of Amenophis ni we came across a Baby¬ 
lonian cylinder seal of the i^th-iSlh century B.C,, inscribed in cuneiform 
with the following words ; ' Manum, the diviner, and servant of the 
god Knlti (Ea) The figures of the god and the diviner arc represented 
on the seal, which is extremely well cut* Other finds from the same 
level comprise :—(i) A Hittite cylinder seal bearing the figures of rwo 
deities, an elephant, an ass, and a vulture, as welt as the Hittite hiero¬ 
glyphs reading ‘ god ' and' fort ' respectively \ (aj models of serpents on 
stands ^ (3) a pottery Jar surmounted by the head of the dwarf-god Bes 
or l*tah-Seker; and {4) three eyiindneal cult objects—one with the 
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h^d of an elephant, one with the head of a plumed Aahtoreth Ln high 
relief, and one with the head of a bull. 

NOTES ON ILLUSTRATIONS 

riate I (ftiang p. 1m). Geocnl ™w, looking tsuth-west, of Ibe aortJicm uid 
wuthern temples of TtKuhmes tii found at Beisan, 19^7, Tho itonhem temple 
ti not yet fviUy deared. 

1 InMf eanctua/y with brick altar (a) and atone dtEf (a), the former for cdt- 
objects and tht latter far meat odermga^ 

2 Boam with altar of aicrihce,. 

3 Conidar teodkig eoaiwiards to mszzebsh or sacied column, cmblectiatic of the 
ddty* 

4 Cou^ard with three brick tables or m:de3nls for cutting up the aninial 
SOTiicca»ccc, A socket (c) for the pole on which the carease was dressedp 
ii in the aauth-eaat comer. (The pole is modem). 

5 Ro^ north of inaer Eunctuary. In its west wall h a pole socket, the use of 
which b not clear (The pole b modem}^ 

6 Corridor leading to northern lemple. 

7 Hoont, partly caemtedp to w«t of oomdor* 

^ Plate n (faciag >94)^ Maxwbah or sacred coliimn of ktsalt, found in the tooth 
^ftidor of the acuthem temple of Thothnica tit at Beisan^ la fmnt of the 

m^wbah b a stone cup (abo of bsB^t) for cmchitig the blood Ubarions which were 
pouied over the ocilumu- Both cup and column irr on 1 brick floor Looking norths 

Plate in (facing p^i95). Stele of * Meksl, the god of Beth«ahao found in the 
southern temple of TltoTfai^a fii at Bdsan^ 19:17 ; made for the huilder amen-bm-apt 
by hb son FA-vA-sai-irtn. 

;^To the left b Melul seated on a thmne Eiolding the wAfi-acepire 
of happmeaa and the ANRlf-sign of* life \ He is bearded i on hb head b a comes) 
crown with two horns and two stTmtaen attached to h, Ln front of Um stand amek^ 
EM ►APT and FA-^UA-SM-itsB, each ofTeriog him a lotus. 

Lower n^bter J^To the lefi^ four lines of hieroglyphics (the hm one of which b 
missing) wfueb cbhiattt a prayer to Metal for Itfe, health, etc., on behalf of 
AMEN-E^f^-APT. To the fight b an altar stand, anil also th* figures of the father 
and son mentioned above (both broken away). 
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The Alexandrian Library 

by George H, Susrxell 

T he main centre of literary activity was transferred from Athens 
to Alexandria alxiut B.C., and thb dty^ which had been 
founded by Alexander tn 332 e.c,* under Ptolemy Philadelphns 
became a great book mart. 

As far as the history of libraries is concerned, the Alexandrian 
library was comparatively late. The East had known libraries 
thousands (jf years earlier. The Greeks themselves had founded, tlicir 
first state library about one hundred years earlier; lliis was established 
by the Greek ^vemment at Heradeia, on the southern shore of tlie 
Black Sea, some time before 350 B.C., in the days when the great 
Alexander was a little boy. 

The rise of literature at Alexandria was unlike that of Athens and 
Rome. In these two cities it was of slow grtw^ and developed 
gradually. Ptolemy the second was both ambitious and cncrgeric 
and he attracted a vast number of writers and students to Alexandria. 
These writers and copyists produced standard editions of the great 
literary works on wnich almost all the other libraries came to 
depend. The * Alexandrian editions * were circulated throughout 
the Hdlenisiic world. 

From these editions are descended most of the manuscripts which 
are now preserved in the famous libraries of our day and wnich have 
ser^'ed as ‘ originals' for our printed editions of Homer, Xenophon 
and others. 

It is related that Ptolemy refused to provide the Athenians with 
food during a famine except on the condition that they would let him 
have certain authenticated copies of the tragedies of .Aeschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides, When he did receive them, however, he 
was sufficiently generous, since he paid for the worb with the sum of 
fifteen talents in silver in addition to sending the Athcniana the 
stipulated amount of cum. 

The Alexandrian museum was an institution for the advancement 
of learning, and became a kind of * Rcnind Table' for erudite men. 
Its buildings were situated in the royal quarter of the city, adjoining 
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the palace, and included doEstera, ^rdens, and a common ImE! for 
meals, Eminenc litcraj^* and adcntiftc men were tmitcd to beccjme 
meml^rs of tJie society, and annual stirjends were allowed them by 
the kins. Here they were to devote thetr lives to the Muses, and, at 
first at least, there was probably no pro^'i&ion made for teaching, llie 
museum resembled the philosoplucal schools at Athens in some 
respects, noticeably in being a *l'emple of the Musesa Uot^rrFoy, 
headed by a president, or ^ priest of the Museum ’, who, at Alexandria, 
was appointed by the government. In close conjunction with the 
museum was the Great Library. There was also a smaller library, 
which cuntmn^ 43,800 volumes. In the course of time a Jeirish 
college, a Christian college and other foundations were establislicd 
at Alexandria. 

Alexandria was in Macedonian times the great centre—or rather 
one of the two great centres—of scientific research. Classical learning, 
mathematics, anatomy, astronomy, mechanics, medicine, natural history, 
and whatever else of science there was, found a home in this city. 

From the palace at Alexandria a short walk across the park lcd to 
the I i brary, which contained a bout 500,000 rolls, or' books ’. Joseph us 
in his * Antiquities * (book xii, chapter a), relates an anecdote, which 
may or may not be true, concerning the acquisition of books for the 
library. To quote from Whiston’s translation ; 

‘'The occasion was this:—Demetnus Phalcrius, who was library- 
keeper to the king, was now endeavouring, if it were possible, to gather 
together all the books that were in the h^itable earth, [see map of the 
world according to Eratosthenes, c. 200 b . c .] anti buying whatsoever 
was anyivhere valuable, or ag^able to the king^s inclination (who was 
very earnestly set upon collecting of books) ; to which inclination of his, 
Demetrius was zealously subservient. And when once Ptolemy asked 
him how many ten thousands of books he had collected, he replied, 
that he had already about tivcnty times ten thousand ; but tliat, in a 
little time, he should have fifty times ten thousand. But he said, he 
had been informed that there were many books of laws among the 
jewB w'orihy of inqiuMg after, and worthy of the king’s library, but 
which, being written in characters and in a dialect of their own, will 
cause no small pains in getting them translated into the Greek tongue * 
that the character in which thCT are written seems to be likn to that 
which is the proper character or the Syrians, and that its sound, when 
pronounced, is like to theirs also; anti that ihis sound appears to be 
peculiar to themselves. Wherefore he said, that noihi^ hindered 
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why they might not get those books to be transEated aUo; for while 
nothing is wanting that is necessary for that purpose, we may have 
their books also in this library. So the king thought that Dentetnus 
was %'cry zealous to procure him abundance of books, and that he 
suggested what was exceeding proper for him to do ; and theneforc he 
wrote to the Jewish high-priest that he should act accordingly , . , 
(The king] gave order to Demetrius to ^ve him in writing his sentiments 
concerning the transcribing of the Jewish books; for no part of the 
administration is done rashly bv these kings> but all things are managed 
with great drcumspcction. On which account 1 have subjoined a 
copy of these epistles, and set down the multitude of the ve^els sent 
as gifts (to jenisalem), and the construction of every one, that the 
exactness of the artificers’ workmanship, as it appeared to those tliac 
saw them, and which workmen made every vessel, may be made 
manifest, and this on account of the exedteaej’ of the vessels ihemseivcs. 
Now the copy of the epistle was to this purpose:—“ Demetrius to 
the great king. When thou, 0 king, gavest me a charge concerning 
the collection of books that were wanting to fill your library, ano 
concerning the care that ought to be taken about such as arc imperfect, 
I have used the utmost diligence about those matters. And I let you 
know, that wc want the books of the Jewish It^bladon, with some 
others % for they are written in the Hebrew characters, and being in 
the language of that nation, are to us unknown. It hath also happened 
to them, that they have been transcribed more carelessly than they 
should liave been, because they have not had hitherto roym care taken 
about them. Now it U necessary that thou shouldst have accurate 
copies of them. And indeed this legislation is full of bidden wisdom, 
and entiieiy blameless, as being the legislation of God: for which 
cause it is, as Hecateus of .Abdera says, that the poets and historians 
make no mention of it, nor of those who lead their lives according 
to it, since it ts a holy law, and ou^ht not to be published by profane 
moutlis. If then It please thee, O king, thou mayest write to the high- 
priest of the Jews, to send six of the dders out of c\^ry tribe, and those 
such as are most skilful of the laws, that by iheir means wc may (earn 
the clear and agreeing sense of these books, and ma y obtain an accurate 
interpretation of their contents, and so may have such a collccdon of 
these as may be suitable to tlty desire 

■ When this epistle was sent to the king, he commanded that an 
epistle should be drawn up for Eleazar, the Jewish high-priest, 
concerning these mattera *, 
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Josephus fucttier tetls us that the translations were madet approved 
by Demctiius after he had read theiHt and then handed to tne king, 
who * adored them ; and gave order Id) at great care should be taken 
of them, tirat they might remam uncomipted \ 

This b the alieg^ odgin of the famous Septuagint, so called 
because it is said that seventy Rabbis were engaged upon it. 

Aihenaeus saj^ that amongst the w’oife procured for the library 
were those of Aristotle^ which were purchased from Nelcus. TTie 
works of Sophwles, Euripides, and Aeschylus were borrowed from the 
Athenians, copies being taken of them and sent to the mvnets in place 
of the originals. 

.A notable iitcrary cl)ange took place in the days when Callimachus, 
the poet and philosopher, ruled over the library. Writers forsook 
tiie great dramatic themes of war. adventure and catastrophe. In ^eir 
place pastoral poems became the vogue and scholars iviotc of simple 
countiy scenes and incidents, of shepherds dreaming beside muimuimg 
brooks, and so on. It was then that Theocritus produced his idylls. 

In addition to pastorals, hmvcver, a kind of realistic comedy 
was written in which the peculiarities and weaknesses of citizens 
were depicted in a humorous, mocking manner. Menander, 
writing at Athens, perhaps was ftrst among the writcra of this 
*iiew comedy ^ 

Under tJie admi^traiion of Callimachus, who was probably the 
greatest of the earlier librarians, a catalogue was prepared. It 
tilled one hundred and t^ventv volumes and was a completje indea to 
the authors and titles of all die books of any value, in the rs ti TTiation 
of Callimachus, in the library. The title gix'cn to this work was 
'A Catalogs of all sorts of thin^\ This most sensible librarian b 
credited with the saving that * a big book b a big nuisance meaning, of 
course, that a lon^ work in a single roll was naturally very difficult to 
handle. With this view impressed upon his mind he adopted the 
method of dividing works into sc'i'eral rolb, each of which was tailed 
a * book in the sense of a * part In this way arose the division 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey, the history of Herodotus, and other 
famous w*orks. 

A code of laws for banquets, written by the courtesan Grathacna, 



Hebrews, sent for the sacred books, which he was instrumental in 
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having translated into Greek for more general use. He also collected 
the bmks of the andent Egyptians, of the Chaldeans and even of the 
Romans^ employing great niunbeis of scribes to translate them. 

There Is a great divergence of opinion among tlie early writers 
as to the number of books the library actually contained. 'Georgius 
Cedrenus says 100,000; Seneca reports 400,000 * Josephus tells us 
200,000, which was to be increased to 500,000; Aulus Gellius {a 
writer worthy of more general attention than he Is accorded) says 
that the number rose to yoo,ooo ; Ammianua says the same, Isidore, 
stnmgdy enough, gives ^seventy thousand books', but perhaps this is 
a slip for 700,000, Eusebius dves 100,000 at the death of PhiladelpHus; 
Epiphanes, earlier, says 54,800. Orosius tells us 400,000 volumes 
were burnt with the fleet by Julius Caesar. Usually, I think, the 
ligure is put at 500,000. 

TMtz<M, writing in the twelfth century, says, apparently on the 
authority of Callimachus, that * the outer library’ contained 42^00 rolls, 
and the inner library 4^,000 rolls. Further, * from an examination of 
the catdogue’, that or the latter 90,000 were *urmuxed rolls’, 
containinj' only a single tvork each; while 400,000 ivcrc ' mijccd ’ rolls, 
i^. conioining two or more distinct works each. 

It does not seem to be generaliy realised, however, that the rolls 
(vojumina) here spoken of contained far less matter than an ordinary 
printed volume of average aiae. For instance the * hfetamorphoscs * 
of Ovid in fifteen boo)^ were counted as fifteen volumes and one 
Didymus is said by Athenaeus to have written 3,500 volumes. This 
consideration may account to some extent for the discrepancies 
^d will, at least, bring the larger numbers within the bounds of 
credibility. 

Strabo descrit}es the library itself in this marmcrIt has a 
colonnade {peripatos)y a lecture room (exedhi), and a v'ast establishment 
where the men of letters who share the use of the museum t^e their 
meals together. This college has 3 common revenue and is mana g*'f1 
by a priest who ts over the museum. . . / There arc no remains 
of the building itself now in existence, hut, judging from the 
desenptions which have survived, it was fairly typical of the general 
Greco-Roman style. 

It seems to be fairly well established that among the first librarians 
at .\lexandna were Zenodotus, Demetrius of Phalenim, Callimachus, 
Eratosthenes, Apollonius, Aristophanes of Byzantium, Lycophron of 
Chalcis, Alexander Actolus, and Aristarchus of Samothrace. 
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[ do not know any work which gives all these names bnt 
1 think they ccmmly must be accepted as librarians at Mexandria 
during a period of about loo to 150 years. Few historians ^agree 
as to the order in which they occupied the position but it is obviously 
futile in most cases m discuss whether one preceded or succeeded 
another, for some of them most certainly worked together. In those 
dap. as now, more than one compeieni librarian laboured in a library. 
Thus we find that Alexander Aetolus was in ch^ge of the t^c 
poetry, Zenodotus arranged the epic, and the lyric, and Lycophron 
was responsible for the classification of the comic poetry. 

One brief biographical note may not be out of place, however. 
Lycophron, the celebrated author of the Alexarutra, was the udopted 
son of Lycus the historian of Riiegium, sometimes known as Butheras. 
He was bom about 330 b.C. and went to Alexandria about 284 b,c. 
Great enmity had apparently existed between Lycus the lusto^ 
and Demetrius of Phaleniin, Ubrariiin to Ptolemy i* Demetrius h^d 
endeavoured to persuade the king from giving the succe^on to 
the crown to his son bv Berenice, but none the less Ptolemy n 
(Philatlclphos), on the abdication of his father In 285 b.C., came to the 
throne. On the death of Ptolemy 1 10283 Ptolemy Philadelphua 
had Demetrius put under ward. He did not Uve very long ^ter, 
however, being Sitt^n in his sleep by an asp* Xh® dcinih of his 
father's enemy apparently proved a ocnefit to Lycophron when hetvas 
at Alexandria, In the library he seems to have been responsible for 
the arrangement of the comic poets. Further than this practically 
nothing is known of bis life, and of hU death wc^ know nothing at 
all unless we ate to assume from Ovid that he vras slain by an arrow* 
Uttjue cothumatum cccidisse Lywphrona narrant, 

Haereat in fibris fisa sagitta tuis. 

The one point which particularly concerns us, however, and which 
may lie gather^ from the foregomg summary, is that Lycophron 
was not a librarian at the Alexandrian Library until after Demeinus 
had been relieved of liis position, that is, not until the reign of 
Ptolemv II. 

A 'note on the classification of the library* may be interesting. 
Callimachus Is sometimeB referred to as the ‘ father of ^ Iwok 
classification Properly the appellation perhaps belongs to Aristotle, 
but of practical systematic classification he may be regarded as the 
first. The earlier libraries of Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, etc., were in 
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instances classified but imfortuoately we do not know much 
definitely either of the schanes or of the dasaifieis, 

From_ casual references in Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Alhenaeus, 
Suidas, Diogenes Laertius and others, some slight idea of the scheme 
of Callimachus may be obtained. It is not possible to say very much 
about it, but as far as one can sec the scheme seems to have been 
arranged more or leas in the following classes and sub-divisions :— 

Philosophers 

Geometry 

Medicine 

La^vTDakers 

Feasts 

Historians 

Orators 

Poete 

Epic 

Tr^c 

Comic 

Dithyrambic 

Miscellaneous writers 
Birds 
Fishes 

Cheese-cakes 


unde^X^LbiiS!^ arranged alphabeticaUy 

buttil^on?v“iiAf"T*k%-^ libraries existed imAlexandria 

V 'f “ necessary to speak was the one amnected 

K ^ posi^oti in the 

^ supposed to have contained 
connect this library with the library 

tl« gpiat Alexandrian one. but it is noVS 
all certain that tlwre is any ^th in them. 

ii^riH^nSS the library at Alexandria was burnt (probably 

accidentaily) when Caesar. Mowmg Pompey into Egypt, was attacked 
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by a mob in tbe streets of Alexandria. Despite many 'definite' ftsic- 
rocnta by various writers it is still uncertain exactly how the building 
caught fire. The deatnictioa took place in 47 b.c. but it seems unlikely 
that the UbraTy was completely burned. In any case it could not have 
existed later t^n 272 a-D. when the Bnicheiuix quarter of Alexandria 
was completely raxed to the ground during Aurellan’s invasion* 

Thus It is difficult to see iiow the CaSph Omar's army could have 
de st r*^y**d the library in 642 ajj., although even to this nay there are 
certain scliolars who persist in believing the story. 

The fabie itself was narrated originally by Gregorius Bar-Hebracus 
about 600 years after the taking of .Alexandria. 11 ^ rather impressive 
version runs as follows : ' John, the grammarian, came to ^rou, 

who was in possession of Alexandria, and begged that he might be 
permitted to appropriate a part of the booty*. * Which p^_ 00 you 
wish for’? asked Amrou, John replied. ' The books of philo^phy 
which are in the treasure (library) of kings'. Amrou answ^ered that he 
could not dispose of these without the permission of the Emtr AU 
Moumenin Ch^r, He wrote to the Emir, who replied in these ternw : 

• As to the books you speak of, if their coments are in conformity with 
the Book of God (the Koran), we have no need of them ; if, on the 
oontTAT^'v their contents arc opposed to it^ it is still desirable to 

preserve them, so I desire they may be destroyed Amrou, in 
consequence, ordered them to be distributed to the various baths 
in Alexandria to be burnt in the stoves ; and after six months noi 

a vestige of them remained, . . , . 

Jolm of Alexandria was dead before the date when this dialogue is 
said to have taken place ! The late Dr W. E. A, Axon told this story 
of the fable well in hb article in the British Aimartac tmd CotnpamotTf 
1876, but by far the best examination of the legend b the work of 
P, Casanova, who read a paper on the subject before the Academic 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres on 28 March 

It is somewhat remarkable to note that Seneca is almost savage 
in hb denunciation of the Alexandrian library. He describes it as 
being rather a pompous spectacle than a place of study a work of 
extravagance without even being learned extravagance. Nevertheless 
it b difficult to estimate our own debt to tlie work of the first two 
Ptolemies, whatever may have been their reason for amas . s i n g the 
collection. We may at feast give them tlie benefit of the doiffit. 

Within the last few years the admirable Loeb edition of Calllmachi^ 
has been iasued. For the benefit of those rvho may be interested it 
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ts only nght to mention that pages 6-n of this edUdon are devoted to 
a discussion of the question of Callimachua' Ubrarianship. It is not 
defimtely proved in the estimation of Profc^ A, W. Mair that 
Callim^us ever ^ librarian of the Alexandrian Library. The 
profeswr quotes some of the. authorities for the common assumption 
and correctly points out that they do not prove anything of the kind. 

after r^adin^ tis not^ I mtist oonficss that my own 
of library history must here, houfever, 
BS m simitar mstaneca* study the older authorities themselves and draw 
their ^own Mnclusions, not^ of course, without i^yina due reaard to 
the views of authorities like Professor Mair* 
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PILLOW-MOUNDS 

Mr R. C* Bosanquet writes :—Apropos of A^Qurrr, i, p. 43^ 
moundl sUeged to be^artificia! rabbit-warrens There 
in WaJes i sm the Inventories of the Rojfal Commission on Ana 

Moni^ente 11 ^ ^ F 55 *^ 

Yns ^ WaT so-Sled * Soldiers^ Gmvea Add to what is printed 
Lre*t£t one measures 30 feet by 14 

and that when I saw them one was tenanted by rabbite. ^ 

(2) Radnorshire invcntoiT, no. 337- ° w^^«.*r 5 h! 5 ^ 

Barroivs * on sunny side of a hill sloping to river Wyc* Des 
having * a rudelv fonned stone trench ’ running through the 
from end to end' The rabbit-theory was reported as follows by our 
inspecting officer : ' a belief is current among some of the residenU 
Aerwerl formed as breeding-sheltere for rabbits on their first 
introduction into the country nearly a centi^ ago . 

fa) LtooraWre. no. 3S3 *• I^l}.?/ M'"™' 

nvpr\o lone mounds on south aide of a hiH. 

d\ Ca^tganshire. Inventory not yet made. Similar mounds 
stated to exiatin parish of I^air Ciydogan, see text rebtmg to (i> 

’'” 7 s) Mo^u^S”‘’pirish of Dingoton. These too ere on 
•‘“"’SlbS^v^eri by Sir H^r 

rs^e. ^ 

busy hands and spades soon built up twenty or thirty foot refuges 

■» «>=blish n stock of «bbit, ^ 
H»« the ‘ mdely fonned stone nench 
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in tht Radnorshire examples, 
conlinn. 


Sporting literature of the peric>d may 


; * subject of pillow-mounds is dealt with verv fullv ii 

mtroduciory chapter of Wemx frmn the Air. The ii 

feting, but the rabbjt theory seems to be supported bv 
of independent witnesses. Editor]. oy 


in the 
con- 
a number 


EXPLORATIONS IN THE LIBYAN DESERT 

found. Nckhcila i a Imk dfwSkfP . “‘P’'™'"'*''«« 

^fo^Ty-SSSr* 

On 7 December the party took the open desert for 

foe ™ap and t^^he 

march ivas controlled by compass bcarinm* r 

for latitude. This desert must be one ^ theodolite observations 

uodd-s surface. Lorianlton7.nT the 

flat and featureless as a etamonhonf^^^ alternated with sandy wasteSj 

vegetable or aminal Ufe H ® of 

bodies of dead migrant birds Patches of dried grass and the 

oa^ of Zo^ura »l*h. bo fo!;^d"”'^i'"b^”4'„“ Xf^Z 
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from Egypt for over a centu^ but no one has seen it and it may prove 
to be mythical. No sign of it was discovert^. 

On i6 DecemberSelmva(kt.zi" ly’s.bng.ar eW reached 
in safely and after a short stay the partj- proceeded to the Nile opposite 

Abri, and thence to Wadi Haifa. , t j • .l o j 

The above account (abridged from one published m the audau 
Herald 14 lanuary 1928) has been communicated by Mr Dougin 
Ncwbold, wbo has already made many interesting discoveries m the 
desert. A description of his previous journey m 1913 appeared in 
Sudan Notes and Records. In our next issue we shall publish a fully 
illustrated account of these results, which ^ of weat archawlogicaj 
importance (see Aktiquitv i , 353 - 3 )* ^ Newbold will 

ave a genend account of his dtscovenea on both journeys and the 
conclusmns which may be drawn from them. 

inSTORlCAL CYCLES 

We have received the following criticism from Professor Sir 
Flinders Petrie :—• 

The observations of Mr Colljagwood on Historic^ Cycles appear 
to mix two irrelevant subjects, the personal choice of style, and the 
tcMtitioD of similar periods. The differences of opinion about pre¬ 
ference in art or in subjects have no bearing on quesUoite of repetition. 
Whether a person prefers the coins of He^clitus or of Syracuse, tlie 
sculptures of Constantine or the Ae^etan marbles, the pictures of 
the catacombs or Botticelli, the spelling of BelUda or Felicio, has no 
relation to the fact that each of these styfes had precursors or su<^ois 
at about equal intervals of time. The only reason for taking the 
defininc pome at the close of archaism and the complete freedom ot 
expres^on of form, is becaure that is the point most free of perso^ 
prSudicc and die moat precisely notable. The r^ult lyould be the 
if we took as a defining stage the nse of mechMical copying, or 
the least resemblance to natural forms, only the definition would be 
much less precise. In Revolutions of Civdtsahon I gave as full examples 
of the fall as of the rise of art (define which as you prefer) ; each is good 
evidence of the successive changes. To lake the simile wluch is put 
forward a ‘ man's shadow moves with every movement he makes , 
but it folk in the same direction, at the same time of day. wherever he 
stands. It will show him the length of the day and the lime of day, 
wherever he may repeatedly observe it. So observation of any 
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recurring stage of art serves to show the length of a cyde and the 
stage of Its development. 

It is by the combined study of the art, economics and politics of 
the past that we can record the reasons for the changes wiiich took place, 
and it is quite untrue that if we knew more of the Dark Ages they would 
be light. Bede in the Dark Ages is a much better historian Uian the 
Augustan Lives, tlie kings of the Heptarchv are better described than 
the emperors : yet we do not hesitate to speak of the Dark Ages. To 
take an obvious case: look over a series of inscriptions in historical 
order of the first six centuries—as at the Lateran, and sec the steady 
change in regularity of writing and spelling b this paising from light 
to dar^kness, or from darkness to light f When we clrar our minds to 
see the problem of rqrctition of cydes in all forms of expression, apart 
firom that of personal preferences, we reach to the beginnings of a 
scientific history, 

METEOROLOGY AND ARCHAEOLOGY 

Dr J, P. Williams Freeman writes ;— 

In an article published in the Mtigorologicai Magazine of January 
1^8, it is suggested that help might be ^ven by antiquaries and 
histoiia^ in determining the citmatolog)’ in different periods of history ; 
and it is pointed out that such help would not be necessarily 
interested, since varying climatic conditions must have had an important 
bearing on social condidoiis. The artide is occasioned by tlie very 
interesting paper of Mr George M. Meyer on * Early Water Mills in 
relation to chan^ in the rainfall of East Kent ’ published in the 
Quarterly Journal of Royal Meteorological Society', October 1927. 
Mr Meyer calls attention to the evidence of taw'suics and disputes as to 
the water-supply of mills, and to the silting up of the mouths of small 
rivers owing to the d i minis hed scour of their streams at certain periods 
of the Middle Ages. His conclusion is that die streams of East Kent 
W'erc more powerful at the ^d of the eleventh cenrury than they are 
today, that there was a definite shortage of rainfalj about 1275, and that 
the rainfall about 1303 ws much leas than In 1217. The article also 
points out with other evidence that in the two centuries between 1051 
and 1250 tw'cnty-three floods are recorded and twenty-one droughts, 
whereas m the cmtuiy and a half 1250 to 1400 the records give only 
fourteen tfueds, but twenty-seven droughts. Such facts as these taken 
together well help meteorologists towards detertnininsf the relative 
rainfall of the centimes. 
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Several recognized facts in archaeology leave no doubt as to the 
great iowortng in the general level of the water-table in the chalk from 
Romano-Briush times onwards, though so far it lias not been possible 
to find definite iodicaduns as to the periods of maximum (himnuiion. 

General Pitt Rivers in excai’uting the well in the Romano-Brirish 
village at Woodyates, Dorset, found a Roman bucket at the bottom of 
it, 6o feet above the level to which modern wells have t<> be sunk in the 
inunediate neighbourhood. 

Comparison ss to the present summer sources of our vrintcr- 
bourncs with their highest springs, which run only in the wettest 
seasons, points unmistakably in the same direction. It ivill be found 
tliat these highest occasional springs are very frcquentlvt perhaps 
usually, close to the site of some ancient vill or manor, Frequently of 
Saxon origin, and sometimes of Roman. It is impossible to suppose 
that such sites were chtiisen for the sake of a spring which only broke 
out at intervals of several years ; they must at that time have been 
perennial. An examination of a small piece of country of about six 
niiies by four in north-west Hampshire shows that the average level of 
the highest occasional springs is 50 or 60 feet above dial of the present 
perennial sources of the strcHms. Such instances give us no dates of 
the retreat of the water-tables, but it might be possible to Hnd instances 
of early medieval mansions having been built for the first time at a 
known date at the sites of springs which axe now' dry. Other evidence 
of the retreat of the ground water b seen in the spring-ponds of die 
chalk—deep conical pits sometimes 20 or 30 feet in depth which are 
occasionally found near die heads of valleys now dry ; in one, or two, 
water still rises in their bottoms in the very wettest years, and they have 
evidently ^en dug and deepened since early times to keep pace with 
the water as ii gradually retreated. 

It is noticeable how many fifteenth and sixieentb century houses in 
England are built on the north siopt's of hills and face north, in marked 
contrast to nearly all Roman sites. Tins may have been due to a wanner 
climate in these centuries. Andfcw Boord, priest and physician, 
writing about 1542, says Then he that ^Tyl^ buvlde, let hym , . , 
ordre and edefye the huwse, so that the pryncypall and chyefe prospectes 
maye be Easte and West, specyally Northeast, Southeaste, and south¬ 
west, for the mervdial] wynde, of all wyndes ia the moste worste, for the 
South wynde dotK corrupte and doth make euyll vapowres. The East 
wynde is tfporatc, ftvske, and fragraunt, the West W3rndc is 
mutable, the North wynde purgeth euyll vapowres. Wherfore better it 
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is of the two worete V the wyndowes do open North, than 

playne South AnJ in Gough's edition of Camden s Erttatittm (firet 
published in 1586). speaking of Oxford, it h said ' The plain in 
which it stands is defended by woody hills, which shut out on one 
hand the unhealthy South wind, anti on tiie other the violent West 
wind, and admit only the gentle East and the North wind which 
drives away all pestiferous vapours These preferences seem hardly 
appropriate to our present dunate. 

The attempt to estimate the rainfall of former years by the breadth 
of the annual rings of old trees can hardly be included in archaeology, 
nor does it seem Ukely to be of much value in this country, 

VOLUBILIS 

In a recent number of £<i Gdographte tliere was published a 
on the Roman city of Volubilis, by M. Saleses, a retired Colonial 
Governor, The foUowine summar)' of his article has been revised by 
M. Salcsscs liimself, to ^om also we are indebted for permission to 
reproduce his map, which has been redrawn. 

Traces of Roman occupation are, in general, much less numerous 
in Morocco than in Algeria or Tunisia, There is, however, one out¬ 
standing exception, namely Volubilis, a deserted Roman city, about 
two-diirds of the way from Rabat to Eez, 1miles north of Meknes 
and 43i miles west of Fez, on the line of the route from Taza which 
connects Algeria with Morocco. Its ruins cover about 97 acres, and 
die Roman wall, which is still visible, is flanked by some 35 to 40 
bastions and measures 2,770 yards in length. Tile circumference of 
Pompeii is 3,930 yards and its area 170 acres, so that Vfilubilta had 
probably about two-thirds the importance ^ of Pompeu, ^ and its 
population, taking account of the usual density at the period, may 
have numbered from twelv^e to 5 ftccn thousand in its palmy days. 

The stones of Volubilb, which came from the quarries of Mount 
Zerhoun, about a mile to the east, arc of limestone. The site of the 
town is a long ridge of the same formation between two ravines running 
north and south, w'hich are usually dry. The w’estem ravine outside 
the walls contains the remains of a suburb and also the exclusively 
pagan steles of a esemetery, which is later in date than the reign of 
Hadrian. The eastern ravine seems not to have been inhabited, though 
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its vrestem side h marked by a walj which appears to be a fomfication 
of Punic origin, and at the extern side one can distinguish the traces of 
a Roman camp. The circuit of the walls, which is pear-shaped, was 
pierced by eight gates, stili in existence, and the enclosed area is 
divided into two by a w’all of late date, running north and south. I’he 
rounded bastions which hank tlie walls arc separated by distances of 
from 35 ^5 y^tda, and the strongly cenrented walls are more than a 

metre in thickness. Their height was about 4^ vards above i.heir 
remains. 1 he later W'alJ, built of fragments of the older construction, 
was also one vard in thickness but its foundations were oniv two feet 
in depth, so that the roads of the hist Roman period which cross it at 
right ^g!cs are 5 feet below its foundations. This account shows that 
Volubilis had at least tlirce foilificattons,corrc^andiogto three periods, 
0 ) the Punic period, followed by a pre-Roman period from Zama to the* 
Lmperor Claudius, (2) the true Roman period and (3) a late epoch 
roughlv between a,d. 300 and yflo. 

The town was supplied w-kh water tn two ways—in the Punic 

j “y stream Oued-F^oun, and in the pre-Roman and Roman 
penod by tivo distinct canalizations, capturing the streams of Mount 
Zerhoun at Fertassa. So far tlicre has been no discovery of a circus, a 
or large baths, only of two small bathing establishments The 
pnn^al monument of Volubilis is the Basilica, parts of which belong 
to different jKriods, (t) a pre-Roman pan of characteristic massive 
^‘hitecture, (2) a temple with porticos, dedicated to the family of 
Autobus Pius and dated by an inscription of a.d. 138-180, (3^ a 
temple, deo dated by an inscription of a.d. 218, raised to the Capitoline 
Jupiter, Juno and Mincn-a. To the west of the Basilica is the Forum 
Another important monument is the Triumphal Arch of Caracalla 

o standing in 1^21, according to John 

W mdus, the English traveller who saw and drew it. 

V 1 5 ^rcady been mentioned, there have not yet been found at 
Volubilis a circus, a theatre, or large baths such as exist at CherchcU 
and unless fresh dtscoyerics are made, one must conclude that the 
f was more complete than that of Volubilis, 

remained fundamentally more Carthaginian 

name of f Phoenicians. unSr the 

Cartha/tiSL aiitliors refer perhaos to the reputation of the 

Carihaginians for magic when they accuse Volubilis of being a dtv of 

Spawns V«lfn? 'S'"*"'”* Christians 

and Pagans at Volubilis, but, apart from a little bronze censer with a 
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cro^ which M de la Martinitre ctajm^ to have found on the ramparts 

ofairis£i!?^^^'A?U?^ lias been dJscovered no certain trace 
kL. ^ stelca arc Phoenician or Roman, and 

ofth-Pf?" myo^tions or sabots, A fine mosaic found at the foot 
of the late wall already mentioned presents a number of Greek crosses 

coSi^“ ^>■“' ■“»y be no more 

M of Volubilis ivas, shortly, as follows* It was first of 

n? "" Pomca*Berber town, like T^bessa in Algeria T^e , 3 ^ 

of two Alaurei^an kings, Juba it and his son PtoJemv, from b.c a? 

resulted in the RomanJjiation of Volubilis. ' From a d 40^ 

the Roman Empire, with tixtjus civtiaUs nwaatojw which the Emperor 

I^ter. It obtained the yuj cimiaht from Caracaiia, and probably the 

F«m kt'’’ “ “ in Antonmc Itinerary, 

rrom 300 to 788 \0Iub1h3 passed through a lone obscure neriod 

Donatists, Vandals, Berbers and Arabs. Kiring 
this i^riod it IS mentioned only m the geography of ^ Ravermas ’ (c 6i6f 

Tr"" ‘.'t,'”*’ 788, neither abandoned nw 

f-t* !?*“*■ converaion to Islam of tlw 

aKn^m ot^oktilr '• “» 

.0/1 Iw copied more than two hundred of its numerous 

writi^rSdh!?Tf" *^'"’’1.'?^ and restored some of them, is now 
ifj hef, '‘T®".'* <“ ‘'■■eoch) about Voluhilis and an EnRli^ edition 

year, A guide-book of this kind is very much needed. ^ 

RELICS OF THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS 

Wlien anctem r^aina are found someone generally attributes 

a ^ of R™% 'b'” k’’" 1"" n museum atwndant that 

a case of Romano-Bnnsh objects were rchca of a battle which did 

actually occur cm the spot—during the Civil War I The objects 
thuslrated (see plate) have been claimed as genuine relics of^ the 
Non^ Conquest, and if since ifie Battle of Hastings was one of the 
deeutree batfeof the world, they are cfgrcil historicaffnT.^ Tb„ 
were »a 1927 on the site of the battle, during drainage operations 
m Bank beneath Ule road between St. Mary's ch'iS 3 th^c™^ 
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of St. J\'Iaitin*s abbey, opposite the sk comer of St. Mar)''s churchyard. 
The road in question is an old one, aiiite possibly of prehistoric origin. 
Mere it fornu; the main street of Battle, having the name' Upper I.,aKc ' 
and ' Down Lake * where it passes the abbey—perhaps an echo of 
Senlac i Tlus street exactly follows the divide or watershed between 
the basin of the river Brede and that of the small stream Bowing out 
into the sea at St. Leonards, 

Such a spot is of great strategic Importance. The road is a ridgervay 
which led—^in prehistoric times to Cahum and the chalk downs near 
Letves; later from Hastings to London. Hastings itself is a prehistoric 
EUe. Flint implements have been found on the se slopes of the castle 
liill and on Fajrlight Beacon, where the ridgeWTiy ends. It may even 
have been occupied in Roman times ; the castle itself stands inside an 
earthwork of rectangular form and the old name Hnjstinga ceastre 
(1050) strongly suggests Roman activities. Further evidence Is found 
in tlie aiignment of the Roman road from Rochester and Maidstone 
southw'ards, Tliis road can be traced through Scaplehurst and Hemsted 
Park as far as Bodiom Castle, where it is lost, l^roughout Its course 
[[ aims directly at Hastings. Did William the Conqueror laiow of the 
existence of this road ? Did he perhaps follow' it, and Its branch w'hich 
goes off eastwards in Hemsted Park, on his march to Dover ? 

We wish to thank Mr Raper of Battle, tlie present owner of the 
relics, for some of the information quoted above, and Mr Arthur 
Dcekctt, Editor of the Sussex Co««fv Mogazirtet for the loan of the 
block of the plate, which was published in that journal in February 
1928. It appeared also in the H&stitsgs Observer^ 23 October 1927. * 

MEDITERRANEAN ROCK*CUT TOMBS 

custom of burial in artificial caves was wide-spread in 
Mediterranean Lands during the Bronze Age, These are known to 
have existed in Southern France, Majorca, Sicily, Malta, Svria and 
Palestine. Too little attention has hitherto been paid to iKe plan, 
which throws light upon the religion of the makers. An admirable 
description of some Majorcan tombs (by Mr W, J, Hemp, r.sjt,) 
fully illustrated by photographs and plans, will be found in 
Archaeohgia (vol. l.«tri. 1927, pp. 121-60). The subject is far 
too vast to be dealt with in the form of a note, and we shall not 
attempt it. An article might well be devoted to it, and perliaps it may 
be possible Jater on to publish one. Although differing in detail ihcre- 
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is a striking family resemblance between all these caves, sugEcsting 
some, perhaps remote, community of origin and reiidon, i^r the 
beneht of thosMi who may wish to put^iue the subject furtlier we quote 
here some recent accounts Sicily ; P, Orsi ; NecropoJi e smbnl 
sicule di ^ansizionc fBuU, di Paletnologia Italians xx\>iu, iqoa and 
xsjx, i<)03). ^ Malta; Annual Report of the Aluscum Department for 
p. lit (first discoverj’ of ; neolithic* rttck-cut tombs in Malta and 
u byna; tombs at Mishnfe, near Homs, excavated and described 

by Comte duMesnil du Buisson in 'Syria*, vo!. viii, 1037, pan 1 
(pubtished hy P. Geuthner. 13 rue Jacob, Paris). Palestine; a Bromc 
Age burifll-^vc near Neby Rubin, district of Jaffa, described in Eulktin 
fjo. 2 (1926) of the P^estine Museunip issued bv the Department of 
Auteui tics for Patestine^ This tomb is assigneclr by irieaOA of the 
pottery, to the middle Bronze Age of Palestine, the orthodox date of 
whtch is, approximately, 2000-1600 B.c. 


THE CROSS OF ST. JOHN, IONA 

The fragments of this cross have been fitted together and set 
tip in front of tlic cathedral ; the w'ork has been carried out under the 
supe^ision of Professor R,A.S, MacaJister, whose account appears in 
the GhsgOK Herald (22 September 1927). No attempt w-as made *10 
present a deceptive counterfeit of the olcf work ’; and, as will be seen 
from the illustration, not much was really missing. Professor Macalister 
refers to the interest taken in the cross by the late J. Romillv Allen (see 
fi'ocs Soc /I^tc^ Sea/, xx^ni. i$Qt-2, 256) and Macgregor Chalmers, 
as w^ll as by Mr John Macdonald and Mr Ritcliic, the latter being the 
official (^Btodian of the remains in Iona. He continues 

The dimensions of the cross as restored areHeight above top 
of base, 14 ; breadth across arms, 7 feet t inch : diameter of 

nng, 4 feet; breadth of shaft at base, i foot yj inches. St. Martin’s 
cro^, according to Sir Henry Diyden, measures 14 feet 3 inches, 
exclusive of the base on which it stands, and is only 3 feet 11 indies 
acro^ the arms, the ring haring a diameter of 3 feet’7 inches. 

1 /. 5?. ^ described as being of 

the Kjldalton type, wluch is peculiar to the Western Island^ of 
^tland. bt. Martm s and some others of the fragmentary crosses of 
Iona belong to die same group. Its characteristic Ts an exuberance of 
ornament ^ contrasted with figure-scuipture, and especially the 
presence of that curious device the “ birds^ nest decoration, with 
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associated figujrea of coiling serpents. Sevem! of the panels on 
St. John's cfosa are variations of this theme. In two places on the 
western face the " birds' nests ” are replaced by open hollow circular 
sockets. I suspect that tltese w'ere originally filled with insets in 
polished marble 

* Much of the head o/ the cross and the margins of the panels of 
me shaft are tilled \rith interlacing work of almost painful minuteness. 
This IS a feature that is especially cliaracteristtc of the .Scotrish sculptured 
^ones, and that .sharply differentiates them from those of Ireland. 
Ihe explanation of the difference is simple. The art was Imported 
fmm Ireland into Scodand^not boldly carved on heavy blocks of stone, 
but delicately traced on the pages of findv illuminated gospel-books. 
1 he^ ^rore the models which were set for the imitation ofthe sculptors 
by the Insh missionaries, who brought ilic faith from Scotia Major to 
hcoua Minor ; and the sculptors, it must be said of them, nobly faced 
and su^ounted the enormous difficulties thus placed in their wav ’. 

, date of the cross, I should on Irish analogies ^ve 

^igncd It to the tenth century, but it may be a centurt' later. Its 
date caimot be far removed from tliat of St. Martin's cross, which the 
msenpUon . . . declares to Itave been made by. or under the auspices 
of, a cert^ Gilla-Crist. 1 can find only two persons of tiiis name 
re<Mfded in connection with Iona, both abbots, the first from 1057 to 
1002 (vvhich arc possible dates), the second from i loS to 1202, which is 
rar loo late . 

' I have not yet menuoned wiiat is perhaps the most peculiar 
feature of the cross--a detail, I believe, quite unique, I have said that 
tJie four quadrants of the ring were originally separate stones, secured 
by tenons into mortices cut in the sides of the cross-head. The cross- 
Jiead was aJ«i a separate stone from the shaft, and was secured in like 
manner. This ts common enough, and in fact is the most economical 
way or carvmg such a monument. But there was an additional deep 
mortce on the verj' summit of the cross, « here no additional stone was 
Huntmg about. I discovered a fragment in the 
7 u * seemed as though intended for a 

*t supplemented the top ornament in an interesting manner, 

b thf^X fimi-? !" of the kind. In this cresting 

digal Son is represented ; the eastern cresting is too 
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broken for its sub;‘^ to be identified. A pecuUar fact about this 
crating’ is that It is in n different stone from the rest of the monument j 
it is in the micaceous sclitst in which some of the other crosses arc 
carved while the rest of the monument is, T think, in wliinstone 

* In conclusion 1 may add that before Jking them together I had 
oasts made of the fragments of iltc upper portions of the monument 
and these v,il] be placed in St, Ronan's chapel. It will thus be still 
p^ble to study the minute decoration aa closely as if the atones were 
still lying about on the ground and not raised to an inaccessible heicLc 
of twelve to fourteen feet *. 

VVe wish to thank Mr John Dunlop, of Glasgow Academv*, for 
kindly allowing tis to reproduce his splendid photograph, and Professor 
hdacahstcr for the loan of the cutting from vvhich the above account is 
taken. 


NEW CAMP ON THE BERKSHIRlv DOWNS 
Mr Stuart Piggott writes ;— 

^ In the boundaries ol land in Sparsholt. given in a charter of a.d, obt 
(Birch JI21, Kemble 1247). mention is made of a certain ‘ Hremn^ 
Bvng ■ whicli has been identified by Dr Gnmdy (Berkt. Arch. Jour, 
vd. xxH, no. t\ as Ram’s Hill, about one mile east of White Horse iUtt. 
llie whole hill, which lies within the Too-feet contour, is now under 
plough. I visited the site on 18 March, and found that traces of the 
cntrenclimcnts which the ancient name of* Ravens’ CWp ’ would lead 
one to expect can be distinctiy followed round the top. There is no 
trace of a ditch remaining, and the ^-allum is greatly spread—in the best 
preserv'ed parts some 50 feet in overall measurement with a vertical 
height of about 3 feet. The enirenchments follow the of the hill 
and ^crally conform to the usual * hill-top camp ' form. 

There was no trace of any pottery or worked dints to be found 
vvitlun the camp ores, but as 1 was leaving I picked up, on the east slope 
of the hill, a number of fragments of Roman pottery. Unfortunately 
I bad very little time to search but I found about twent>- pieces in five 
mmui^. They mostly consist of coarse greyish wares including 
several of the ordinary cookine-poi rim types. One rim-fragment of 
a rcd-painted mortar ts imtchcd at Siichester {May, SiL Fol. pL uv no. 
94) and is type laa in the first Wroxeter report, where the form is 
a^raed. to [ate 3rd and eariy 4th centuries. I have found an exactly 
similar nm-fragment at the Cranhili farm villa (Letcombe) and the 
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prpc occiitB at Lowbury HilJ fig, i6, no. nj). The 

fragments in general bear a distinct resemblance to those fmm'Cranhil] 
farm, while some are similar to pottery from Round Dow^t, Harting. 

In the Ashmolean Museum there is * sm enamelled bmnze stud 
22 ntra. in diameter and 2 mm. thick, with red enamel in bet^veen an 
interlaced design. Found by Mr R. Walker of UflSrrgton “just over 
the hiil SE of me hor^ on the margin of a ploughed field where it meets 
■» sircwn with pottery “* (Letter from 

‘ seems to fit in with the 

position of the Ram s Hill field, 

TJIE FA^XTM 

^ In a letter to T/te TVawr (17 April, p, la) Miss Caton-Thompson 
of her work in the Fayum desert/ Excavations on the 
Neolithic mounds and granaries have been continued, enabling a 
division of the Fay'um industry to be made, both on stratigiaphical 
and typological grounds, into two distinct stages. No fewer than 115 
straw-lined granaries have been found, though in bad condition. 

glipaiiin granary and plaster-works of the early Old 
Kingdom have been discovered. The site is within 30 miles of the 
monuments and cemeteries of die P>*ramid Age, and there is little doubt 
that It w'as an important source of supply for mortar and plaster. Some 
2 500 unfinished gypsum (akbasier) vases, together with quantides of 
the flint tools—hollow crescentic grindera, pointed hand-picb, and 
cnd-scrapcra—w*hich fashioned them, were found. Close by is the 
workere* village of some 250 stone hut-drclcs, the first EjnTjtiiin 
examples which it is poaaible to date. 

Work on lake-levels been continued, with the result that the 
jouru) dy'nasty shore-tine lias been fixed at about 145 feet above 
present lake. 

The principal discovery of the season has Iieen that of the irricadon 
works of Ptolemy Philadelphos {».c. 285-247), and Miss Caton- 
Thompson gives some most interesting detaUa of the circumstances 
w hich led to tlus. In past seasons she had noticed a faint line of double 
embankment runnmg past a gjoup of mounds of Ptolemaic houses, and 
mcr examination revealed a thin green haze of sprouting wee^, not only 
on the embankment but continued on from both its extremities in 


* secouni of her work in the sewane of tna4-c 4uid 
»«)a5-6 fer AhTiquTTr, vol. r. p, 326, 
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parallel lines over the dceert. Along the margins longitudinal cracks 
could be seen at intervals. Trial sections showed sand-filled irrigation 
channels with feeders to the numerous desert depressions which occur 
some tniles north of, and far above^ the present lake. Gradually a 
whole network of channels, some 30 feet wide, were traced, these 
becoming more noticeable as the plant-life gretv. Some 16 miles are 
already mapped, levelled and fixed, and zi square miles of barren 
desert is shown to have been at one tunc cultivated land. A stone- 
lined reservoir 33 feet deep has been cleared. It was filled with drift- 
sand and the existence of fonner vine-yards wtis proved by the quantities 
of vine-branches in the sand, A rock-hewn cutting w'zb found with a 
double flight of steps leading to a tunnel 6 feet w'ide by 6 feet high and 
! to feet long, apparently an unfinished drain. The whole system was 
supplied from a main canal, which links up, ultimately, with the Nile. 
The period is dated conclusively, for a coin of Ptolemy Philadelphus was 
found at the quarry which supplied the stone for the reservoir, and six 
others of tJte same period were found in a house near an irrigation 
channel. 

THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO UNIVERSITY 

A review of the work of the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago has been issued by Professor J. H. Breasted, the Director. 
The Institute tvas organisfed m 1919 by funds provided by Mr Rocke¬ 
feller, junior. Lately special attention has been given to Hittite sites. 
During the last two seasons an expedition to central Asia Minor has 
been organised under H. H. von der Osten and no few'er than 55 new 
and unmapped sites have been disclosed In a preliminan' exploration 
within the great bend of the Halys river, some being of considerable 
extent. 

One of tlie sites, near Aiishar Hiiytik, 128 miles from Angora, was 
systematically excavated in the Spring of 1927, and the pottery seq[uence 
and the material necessary for dating the successive levels In an ancient 
Hittite site have been established. One of the most important dis-^ 
coveries has been a series of Hittite bodies, which shoula enable the 

E hysical race of this people to be identified. The coming season will 
c devoted to the excavation of a citadel identified with the Hittite 
hieroglyphic people (as dis^guished from Hittite cuneiform people). 

The Palestine expedition of the Institute ia engaged on the 
excavation of ancient Megiddo (Armageddon). Clearance of the site 
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shcnws that human occupation goes back to the Stone Age. A bronze 
statue of the God Resheph as a Hittite warnar has been found, and part 
of an inscribed monument of victory recording the capture of Jerusdem 
by the Pharoah Sheahonk fc, 947-925 b.c.) 

An architectural brnncK of the fusdtute has been organized under 
the charge of Professor fJvo Moelscber, and the palace of Ramesea Hr 
(1193-1167 B.c.}t connected with the Medinet Babu temple, has been 
excavated. An exhaustive report on this temple is to be published. 

The Institute also directs its attention to prehistoric man and an 
expedition has been sent to north-cast Africa and western Asia under 
the direction of Dr K. S. Sandford and Mr W. J. ArkejI. Outside tlxe 
Nile Valley palaeolithic implements were found in geological deposits 
on the Red ^ coast. This ts the first discovery of stratigranliically 
dated human handiwork on this seaboard. Tlie expedition has also 
made certain investigations in the northern Fajmm, 

Among other activities of the Institute is the compilation of a 
dictionary of cuneiform. The files already contain over 630,000 cards, 
about twD-thirds of the knowm material. The work was begun by the 
btc Professor D. D. Luckenbill, and Is now under the editorship of 
Professor E, Cluera. {The Titnsi^ April 13, p. 10), 

BRONZE STATUE IN CYPRUS 

A well-preserved bronze head of heroic size lias been found by a 
peasant at Kythraea, in Cyprus. 'Iltere are also fragments of what 
appears to be the whole of the rest of a nude statue. The tind w'as 
brought to the notice of the Governor, Sir Ronald Storrs, and photo- 
grapiu have been submitted to the British Museum. The opinion is 
that the head represents a Roman Emperor, probably Septtmius Severus 
(died A.D. 211), in the character of a god. The statue is to be 
reassembled and the god whose character the Emperor assumed may 
then be determined. {The TimUy <3 p, 14). We arc indebted 
to The Times for permission to publish the illustration of the bronze. 

THE GREAT CAULDRON OF FRENSHA.M 

The foil owning note U quoted from Aubrey’s Natural Tlhiory 
of Surrey, Ui (1718), 3^; — ^ In the Vestry [of Frensham church, in 
Surrevl, on the North Side of the Chancel,is an extraordinary great Kettle 
or Caldron, which the InlmbitMts say, by Tradition, was brought hither 
by tile Fairies, Tune out of Mind, from Borough-Hill, about a mile from 
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hence. To thj$ Place, If any one went to borrow a Yoke of Osert, 
Money, etc., he might liave it for a Year or longer, so he kept his Word 
to return it. There b a Cave, where some have fmded to hear Musich. 
On this Borough-Htll . . . is a great Stone tjing aJong, of the Length 
about six Feet: They went to this Stone and knocked at it, and 
declared what they would borrow, and when they would repay; and a 
Voice would answer, when they should come, and that tliey should hnd 
what they desir’d to borrow at that Stone. This Caldron, with the 
I'rivet, w'as borrow’d here after the Manner aforesaid, and not return'd 
according to promise; and though the Caldron was afterwards carried 
to the Stone, it could not be received, and ever since char 1 'ime 
no Borrowing there *. 

1 have seen this cauldron, which now stands in the tower of 
Frensham church on on iron tripod, hand forged. It b made of a 
single great sheet of copper, hand-hammered into shape ; there are no 
seams, joints or cracks. The circumference, which is a perfect circle, 
measured S feet 8 inches ; the greatest depth is i foot 2 inches. The 
rim is bound with an iron band, rivetted on to the copper. On each 
aide is an iron handle joined to the iron band round the rim. The 
interior diameter from liondic to handle is 2 feet 8 inches. 

As to the origin of the cauldron, there are several folk-tales other 
than those j^ven by Aubrey, One relates that it was dug up on 
Kcttlcbury Ull, south of Hankley Gammon, by the monks of Wavcrlcy 
abbey, and that it was token by them to Frensham for brewing ale. 
Another t^e says that it was a loan hom Uic fairies of Tliursley—there 
are tumuU in this parish, s<iuih of Ockley Common—and that Mother 
Ludlum, a medieval witch who lived, according to tradition, in Ludlam’s 
cave in Moor Park, was the owner and tender, (This Ludhun's cave 
is close to Stella’s cottage—the home of Dean Swift's idol), The cave 
was dog by a monk of Waverley abbey, w'ho. when the water supply of 
the abbey failed, found that duec springs joined here, and by enlarging 
their outlets and bringing them togetlier he obtained a good supply of 
fresh drinking water; this he conveyed to the abbey through lead pipes 
for a distance of about half a mile. 

I'he most plausible explanation of the ongin of the cauldron ie 
that it was made for the churchwardens of Frensham for the brewing 
of church-alcs. Church-olca arc said to go back to the Love Feasts of 
tJie primitive Christians ; but in more recent times they were brewii^ 
by the churchwardens, during w'hich all other brewing in the parish 
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was forbidden, the profits being devoted to poor relief, and to the church 
f^ric. I’lie old saying that * you are sure to find the best ale In the 
village near the chtuxh probably arose from these ales being held at 
the ' church-house \ The parish books of Kingston upon Thames 
show that £7 155 (nearly one hundred pounds of our money) were 
taken at one of ttem in 1526. Sometimes a bride-ale was helil in the 
church itself as a Welsh * bidding I'hc bride sold the ale, and each 
drinker gave what he pleased towards the setting up the young couple 
in housekeeping/ 

I have csplorcd the country round Frensham, but so far 1 have been 
unable to identify the ‘ Borough Hill ’ named by Aubrey, nor can 1 
find the ‘great stone’, A. G. Wade, 

HADRIAN'S WALL 

In the DurJmm Umversity Journal for March 1928, Mr F. G, 
Simp^n summaruEes the important results of work done under his 
dlre^on on Hadrian’s Wall in J927, The sltuadon before tliis work 
was as follow's: it was known that the Wall, w'hich is in general about 
7 ft, 6 in. thick, stood in many places on a foundation, about 11 feet 
across, too broad for It, The surplus foundation projects on the south 
side of the Wall like a footpath. Where it occurs, the Wall is built to 
its full breadth (apart from small offset^ in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of milccastles and turrets, for a few feet on each side of these 
huildings, and is then abruptly narrowed to the normal 7 ft. 6 in. 
The question liad often been asked, why the Wall should In many 
places have been thickened in thb way close to milccasdes and turrets, 
and w'hy it should in many places have been built on a foundation j feet 
broader than necessary. Lately it had been suggested, by Dr R. C, 
Shaw, that the broad foundation had originally carried an earthwork, 
with stone turrets and milecastlcs, and that the narrow Wall Iwd 
replaced this earthwork. Further, in one part, on each aide of 
Birdoswald, tliere was a turf Wall forming a loop line to the stone Wall, 
and it had I>cen suggested (though the suggestion liad been abandoned 
for several years)^ that this was the only sun'iving relic of Hadrian's 
original Wall, which on that view w'as a wall of turf. When, in ton, 
it was settled thai the stone Wall dated from the reign of Hadrian, 
the interval of time that separated the turf Wall from the stone Wall 
became a burning question, especially in view of the fact that the 
excavators of the nineties, who discovered the turf Wall, reported that 
they found black peaty matter, which appeared to represent a long 
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and slow accumulation, in its ditch where that underlay the stone 
Wall, This suggested an alarmingly early date for the' turf Wall. 
One other problem calls for mention' The now universally-accepted 
theory of the Roman frontier is that the ’ Vallum ’ is a non-derensive 
fn>niicr-mark of Hadrianic date, constructed contemporaneously with 
tlie forts; and that the Wall, with its milecastica and turrets, was a 
subsequent but still Hadrianic addition. Now the original Vallum 
frontier could hardly have been patrolled without Intermediate posts 
of some kind between the forts, which are sometimes as much as eight 
miles apan. It was an objection to the accepted theory, tlwt no such 
posts had as yet been found, 

On all these questions die work of 1927 shed new and in many 
ways conclusive light. First, the broad foundation was explained. 
It was found that the stone Wall, as originally planned, had been 
intended to be three feet thicker than its iihal normal width. In one 
place, near Hcddon-on-the-WaJl, Messrs. Simpson and Brewis found 
that it ^d been actually convicted in stone at this breadth; and in 
the region near Oilsland Mr Simpson conclusively disproved the 
earthwork hypothesis and showed that the Wall iiad been partially 
but not wholly, built to the broad gauge when orders came to reduce it 
to the narrow ^uge. At tlie turrets and miJecastleSt where the building 
had preceded further than in the intermediate stretches, the Wall 
was left its full breadth ; in between these points tlie broad work i^'as 
demolished, though it is not certain that very much demolition was 
anywhere needed, and narrow work substituted. This change of 
plan during construction (a change of a type familiar enough, for 
instance, in andent buildings in Rome itself) explains one whole group 
of outstanding problems. 

Secondly, important new light was thrown on the turf Wall, A 
section W'as cut across its ditch where this underlies the fort of 
Uirdosw'ald. It was found, sure enough, that the ditch contained 
black matter : hut on careful inspection it was seen tliat this was not 
natural accumulation; but a SlUng of peat cut in blocks from a 
neighbouring bog and ilirown in. higgledy-pig|;ledy, with heather 
growing on them, when the ditch was sttil quite new, A careful 
expert study of the deposit at the very bottom of the ditch su^csied 
that this artificial hllmg-up had been done in the same year In wMch 
the ditch was cut. All suspicion of a long interval between the turf 
Wall and the stone Wall, therefore, vanishes. 

Another interesting fact about the turf Wall w*as discovered. 
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Hitherto that atnictore had been known to extend for a mile and 
three-quarters, from Harrow^a ficar on tlie east to Wall Bowens on the 
west. Evidence was found that it had extended for more than a niile 
west of Wall Bowsers ; for the next three turrets w'eat of that point 
were examined and found to show anomalies only expticahic on the 
hypothesis that they had been built not, like most tunets> tn connexion 
with the stone Wall, but in connexion with the turf Wall, though this 
had been removed and the stone Wall built on its line. These 
anomalies were twofold : first, the turrets were isolated square buildings 
not bonded into the Wall ; secondly, they stood close to the ditch, 
separated from it not by the customary tw'cnty-fooi berm of the stone 
Wall but by the six-foot berro of the turf Wall, 

The suggestion thus irresistibly arises tliat the turf Wall was a 
temporary structure erected along the line prepared for the stone 
Wall; and it is interesting to note in this connexion that souare isolated 
buildlnpi exactly like these newly-discovered turreta, exist at various 
places along the coast of north-west Cumberland, and are now 
conclusively explained as a chain of coastal signal-stations continuing 
the signal-system of the Wail along the Cumberland coast. 

Finally, it proved that a Homan building on Pike Hill, long 
known to exist, did not belong to the milecastle-and-turrel system of 
the W-all, and therefore must be provisionally ascribed to the pre-Wall 
phase of the frontier, that is, to the Vallum system. 

Such were the results of a season which, in spite of atrocious 
weather, proved by far tlie most important on the Wall since 191), 
when the Hadrianic date of the stone Wall was demonstrated. 

R. G. COLLINOWOOII. 

THE ANTIQUITY OF IRON-WORKING 

Among the archaeological surprises of the post-War period is 
the uJKXpected evidence of the early use of worked iron, Mr Woolley 
has discovered the remains of an iron instrument in the early cemetery 
of Ur (n,c. 3500), and I can now supplement tliis discovery from 
the rec{>rds of Asia Minor. 

■ Kara Eyuk, the ancient Ganis, 18 kilometres north of Kalsariyeh 
m Cappudocta, cuneiform tubEets have been found which s^how rhat it 
Ass3^-Bahylonian trade and iniluencc in the age of 
the Third Dynasty of Lt {b.c* 2300). At that time the metal mines of 
U\t laurus were being actively worked by Babylonian firms, whose 
representative and agents, mosliy A^sTOon^ lived al Ganis, where their 
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offices fud been ea^Iishcd and their safes, in the shape of hur-uTOs of 
filled .viih business letters, receiptfaf 

SS’ existed north and south of the 

Halys, along which caravans as wel! as tlie post passed, and constant 

I I^bylon. Besides the individual traders, who 

^ompam^. numerous, there were many mu or 

T ^ article in t^youmal of the Royal Asiatic Society fApril tazB) 
I have shown that Bunis-khatira, where the most im^rtant silver- 
mines were situated, was the modem Bereket-li in the AE^dagh, where 
the chief sdver-mmes m Miti Minor still cidst, extending over several 
square miles. Bu^-khaiim is called Bursakhanda in the story of the 
of Cappadocia by Swgon of Akkad fa.c. 2700), and^Bunia- 
^nda m the Hiuite texts. The latter is clcartv the native form of the 
^yro-Cappadocian n^e, Bums-khatira,' Bufus of silver \ being an 

the native name with a reference to 
the K^ti OT HitPtes that is ' the Silver-men The name would 
a tienvapve from Burua (in which I see the classical Borissos) 
With tl^ two Hjttite tcrritona] suffixes -AAe. ‘people of’, and -etrtdai 
pUce ^i^ly ci^rly Berc-ket-li, with the Turkish territorial 
su^x -if IS Bui^-khatim (possibly contaminated by tJie Western 
Asian!c ^rekynthos), while m the villages of Corasta and Farash on 
eidier side of Bereket-h the old name would also be preserved. At 
J'arash there are ancient iron mines,* 

1 he Hittite word kkai(j)f ’ silver was borroived by the Aasyro- 
Cappa^ns imder the form of Phonetically it is identical 

‘ to the 

early date at whic^ a trade in silver—maritime rather than overland— 
must hy-c existed behveen Egypt and Asia Minor. .Many yearn ago 
j?r‘' n,-^ J pointed out that the Sixth Dynasty silver found by Sir 
w. Flinders Petne at Abydoe was o f Asianic origin. Dr Alan Gardiner 

tr..! V- SiJver-fiiaii ’ (xmlten KM-ai-tea in Pmw- 

Ihuitie] i£ flSAOcfnlxiJ with ' iJm Dog-mni) ' anti fajii (a shotit *■ Awaya!' 

^ * In the Mti^of Telibrnua i, about B.C. 1700 {»KT. 11, 1, +4) (ho njune t« (written 

Ae mtmntnm of Dufflukhaiidflii amt asaodjited with Barminiyas or Barwini^ns, In 
invasion of CapjMtloda by Sat^n of Akkad alw * Bureakhgnda ' 

AJn-dagh). AJa^gh in Turkish aignifiB. 
hn iM di* .An bic F^h ( /arat, * nwrc 1 . Hebrew, pMrajA, The Semi tie wont 

wa» ^rtoHcd from the Hittite parai ' horse ’ (from whieh Darwiniy^ ur FArwHiivaa 
may be i dcuvmivBj. ■' 
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infomia me tliat the Eg^'pttaii Tvord already occurs m the of the 
Fourth Dynasty* 

Just before the War the peasants unearthed between one and two 
thousand tablets at Kara Eyut in a field near the village and not far 
from the td known as Kubtep^. These liave been scattered in various 
direcdona; a large number now in the British Museum have been 
published by Mr Sidney SmitJi, and last year 233 of them, obtained by 
Professor Breasted at Cairo and copied by the late Professor Clav, were 
published by the University of Yale.* ' Two of these enable' me to 
throw nciv and unexpected light on the history of the iron industry. 

One of them (no. 92) reads : (i) ‘ Lakibum w-rites as follows : (2) 
Askutum and Kumb-Istarfs) to Ana^nada (4) say; 2 talents. 10 manefe 
(5) of lead with your seal (6) and 4 shirts fAwmw')* {7) Ana-Sam$i (8) has 
brought. Tlie lead {9) we have packed, and (to) 2- manchs of raw 
metal (ifltff)' C^O ' maneh, 6 shekels (12) of pure metal (barzi) to the 
house of their*mim (13) we have paid, (14) The rest of the lead, (15) 
2 talente* 6i manehs, 4 shekels (16) of lead we have resented, and the 
silver (i,e. payment) (17) wc send you (dtm miswritten or miscopied 
for ^), (19) In accordance with your order (20) Ana-Ramsi has 
brouglit down the whole to you 

Ihic second document (no, 50) runs as follows : (i) ‘ To Uzua, 
Maaa, Sume-abia, (2) Asir-malik. Amur-Asir. (3) Su-Anum Asir-imeti 
jmd (4) Amur-lstar writes as follows (c) El-meti : 4J shekels of iron 
of Oic best quality, (6) complete, with mv seal, Amur-.Asur, 

Kif*ATiiim /n‘\ Af^kir-ETTiAt# /O'k 1_ *. 1 . * ■ « ' 



a _ j p llii; WfijCN 

casts light on the ongin of the Keltic braccae. 

The second document reveals to u* for tbp 
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‘ mcta] of heaven Like the name of' silver ’ it would thus seem that 
the Egyptians derived tlicir name for * iron and therefore the metal 
i^lF^ from Asia A'linor, and it is signilicant tliat at Farash, on the eastern 
side of the Bereketli mines and on the old hi^h-road from Kaisariyeh to 
Syria and Cilicia, there are ancient iron mines. The name indicates 
tliat the first iron to be worked ivas meteoric, and accordingly a Hittitc 
text informs us tliat while gold came Imm Bmmunda imd copper from 
Mount Taggasta in A)a.^ya, iron * came from heaven \ At Ephesus 
the great mother-god dess of Asia Minor was symbolized by a meteoric 
stone (ivhich with its binding of woollen threads denotes ' ddty ’ in 
the Moscho-Hittite hieroglyphs). The Hi trite texts furtlier distinguish 
iron fium ■ biack iron but as ' imn-stone' is also menuoned, it is 
possible that haematite may be meant. Sir \^llHam Ramsay tells ine 
tlmt the ground at Yalowaj (Piatdian Antioch) is covered rvith fragments 
of liacmatite. 

In my article in the ^RAS already referred to I have noted tliat 
iron^workmg is described >n an early Hittite text which Dr Forrer would 
date before b.c. 1900. We learn from the text that an tn>n-foundry 
already existed at Buruskhanda where an ' iron chair with an iron 
footstool *, called a khankutiirit had been made for the Hittlie king. At 
a bter period (14th centuiy u.cA the king of Kmuwadna (Cilician 
Komana) writes that none ojf ‘ the best iron^ was left in the store-house 
at Kkauwadna, but that as soon as it could be obtained ' the chief smith 
who works the best iron ’ will soon finish the dagger-blade needed by 
the king's corre^ndent, w ho was probably the Egyptian Pharaoh. The 

* ehief-amith by the way, is given the Sumenan title of tibira or 
‘ smith wliich was nanii^ized in Asia ISlinor as we learn from the 
name of the Tibareai, the I'abal of the Assyrians and Tubal of the 
Hebrews, The antediluvian dry of Bad-Tibira, ' the fortress of tlie 
Smith *, in Babylonia becomes Panti-bibla in the Greek of Berossos. 
In Uie Old Testament we find Tubd-Cain by the side of Cain, * the 
Smith who gave his name to the Kenites or wandering * Tinkers 
and it is possible that Keniic and Tubal-lTabal) were eventually 
diriercnttat^i Kenite signifying ‘ copper-smitn ’ while Tubal (-Cain) 
was * iron-smith 

However this may he, the discovery of the etymologv of the word 
barzel, fMnel, * inm dears up the name and character of tlie mysterious 

* Pcrixrites ' of the Old Testament. They were the ‘ metal workers 

more especially the workers in iron, tvHo are named along with the 
Kenites, Hittites, Amorites, Hi rites or Akhacana ( Hittite Akhkhiyaw-a) 
and other inliabitants of pre-Israeliiish Canaan. A. H. Satce. 
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Recent Events 

The Editor is mt alzeays abh to t^er^y in/ortnatibit tahen from the 
daily press and otfter sources and cannot therefore assume responsibiUty 
(or it. 

Sir George Macdonald's * Rlund Lectures delivered in Edinbmgh 
during March» dealt with Roman Britain, The ircatmenf is historical, 
and northern Britain naturally receives a good deal of attention. The 
history of Roman Scotland has been reconstructed almost entirely by 
means of excavation, and Sir George has himself written most of it. 
The publication of his lectures in book form will be eagerly awaited. 
{Scotsman^ and Glasgow Herald^ 20-24 March). 

^ O 

A proposal to establish a museum at Basingstoke has been put 
fonvarJ by Mr G. W, Willis, a former mayor of that town. The 
country round ts rich in remains, especially worked flints, as the 
presence of more than one private collection, including that formed 
by Mr Willis, indicates. It is to be hoped that the project will be 
strongly supported by residents in the district. 

^ ^ ^ 

An enclosure of ^^-stone walls called ‘ The Castles in county 
Durham, has retxmtJy been visited by Professor Fetch of Manchester 
Umversuy. It is very puzzling. The corners are sharp, not rounded 
as are the comers of Roman forts. In the wall, on each aide of the 
OTtrance, is a ' guardH:hainber The remains arc well preserved and 
deserve fuller mvcsdgation. 

^ O ^ 

The boy who found the gold coins in a hollow flint at Chute (w# 
Antiquity, it, 89) has received more than £50 for them from the 
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Treasmr. Thus js nrtue rewarded I Whcji such finds are duty 
reported to the police by the finder the Lords of the Treasury pay him 
8o per cent* of the archaeologicaJ value of such as they keep and return 
the rest to him. In this instance thw kept ffor the British hluseum) 
sixty-five of tlie ninety-three coins, tne rest oeing bought by 
B. H, Cunnington for the Devizes museum and for disposal to other 
museums and collectors, ( Wiitshire Gasiette, 9 February). 

^ o 

The excavations at Kin^own Camp, near Melb, Somerset, have 
revealed remains of two periods^—Roman and earher. The rampart 
stands between an outer V-shaped (Roman) and an earlier flat- 
bottomed ditch. The Roman ubjects included a coin of DomiiJan 
(struck 86 an iron dagger, fragments of Samian pottery, and 
several bronze brooches, * all apparently of the early Roman period 
The site will be visited by the Somerset Archaeolo^cal Society, which 
meets at Bath in July. {Tfu Times, 23 February, p. 17; 30 April, 
p. It; 15 May, p. 14). 

^ ^ 


A basalt column containing a military inscription of Thothraes 
III (1501-1447 B,c.) has been found at Tabgba, north of the lake of 
Genezareth. {Pester Lhyd, Budapest, 11 February). 

■C?* ^ 


A French expedition is exploring Alia^gar, the mountainous region 
of the central Sahara, between Air and Fort Flatters. Dr Leblanc is 
the anthropologist of the party. {La Ddpiche, Toulouse, za February), 

^ ^ 

The finds at Dcndra, at Ute foot of tlie Mycenean citadel of Midea 
in Argolis, are described by Mr . 4 , J. B. Wacc. writing on behalf of 
Professor Persson of the Swdish Expedition in Greece, in The Times 
{z^ February, p. 17). Thirty-three objects of bronze were found in a 
rock^cat tomb* 
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A pik'-dwciliiig has been found in the PlinUmmon district of Wales, 
at an mtitude of 150Q feet. It is to be ejtcavated, ^Western MoiY, 
3 March). 

^ ^ ^ 

The site of Dou^a pearlier Thukka), in Tuiuaia, is to be excavated 
this vear under the direction of M.Polmsot, the Director of Andi^utties. 
An interesting account of the town and its temples is printed in Tlu 
TiVwef^ 14 May» p. 17. 

^ 

A pic-Roman c^etery with rich grave-goods has been found at 
Caivano in Camoania. It is to be excavated by the Department of 
Antiquities. (The Times, 26 March, p. 1^). 

' 

Reproductions of some barbarous sculptures In Cyrenaica are 
published in the Illustrated London Setos for 10 December 1927. They 
seem to be of Graeco-Roman age. 


An um of the collared type found in a dat at Slapton in. South 
Devon has been described and illustrated by Mr H. G. Dowte. 
(TVonr. Torquay NJI. Society (1926-7), v, part i). 

^ 

The Kent ^chaeologt^ Society proooses to start an excavadon 
fund for exploring the ancient sites in toe county. Kent is one of 
the moat ' iiistorical' regions in England, and we wish the venture 
ev^ery success. The secretary of the organizing committee is Mr F. C< 
Elliston Erwood, Jesnuond Dene, Foxcroft Road, Shooters Hill, s.i.t8. 

^ o 

. ^ bwk on British river-names by Professor Hkwall is announced 

by the Oxford Umversity Press, Such a work has long been needed, 
and the one promised will certainly become the standard authority on 
the subject. 
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The excavations at St, Catherine's HiJt, Winchester, wiii he 
renewed duiing Aiipist, Work will be concentrated on the |>rehLitoric 

i lron Age) camp, the entrance to which revcaJed so many interesting 
eatures^ last year. A full account of the whole work will eventually 
be published by the I'lampshire Field Club, An appeal for aubscrip- 
dons has been i^ued (hen. treasurer, Mr S, R. Hjunby, ^ CoUege Street, 
Winchester), The work is important but incomplete and deserves the 
fullest support; it is in good nands. 

^ O 

The Cambridge Museum of .Archaeology has been enriched by 
the addition of the late Sir William Ridgeway’s collection, which 
contained amongst other things many specimens of primitive currency ; 
a nmnber of objects fmm South Afnca obtained by Mr M, C, Burluit 
during a recent visit there; objects from Eskimo sites in East 
Greenland obtained by the Cambridge University Expedition; and 
several specimens of local interest, including two beakers from near 
Ely and beaker-fragments dredged from the river Wissey, near Stoke 
Ferry, Norfolk. fA/itmal report of the Foirulty Board of Are/iaeology 
and 'Anthropology [Cambridge]), 14 February 1928. 

^ ^ 

To the scries of period-maps published by the Ordnance Survey 
is about to be added a map of Eng lan d and Wales during the tTtn 
cenhiiy. It will slmw the principal towns (based on Speed's .Atlas), 
ports classified according to thdr importance, some economic features, 
and the principal Civil War sites, .All the roads given in Omlby’s 
^verses (1672) wilt be marked. The basis is the new Ordnance 
Survey physical map, A new and greatly enlarged edition of the map 
of Roman llritaln is also announced, aa well as a second edirion (slightly 
enlarged and brought up to date) of Air Survey and Archaeology. 

•& ^ 

Tlie second interim report on the excavations at Caer Itun 
(Eanovium) near Conway, in North Wales, b published in Arehaeologia 
Cambrensis (December 1927, pp, 29a-'333), with a plan. 


Dr Roy Chapman Andrews, after much delay, has organized a 
further expedition to Mongolia to find traces of primitive man. He 
left Kalgan early in April, { 7 'he Timet, tj April, p. 15). 
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Mr Cecil M, Firth, of the Egyptian Department of Antiquities, ia 
continuing his work at Sakkara, and has completed liis investigation of 
the cstiaordinary' structure of red granite at the bottom of a pit in the 
southern temenos w-all of the Step Pyramid, and which is thought to be 
a funeral chamber. The chamber contained only scone chips and 
ddbris. Though there is no evidence that it ever contained anything, 
the excavation has revealed a comb of exceptional intereat. Excav^aiion 
of other parts of the Pyramid enclosure is being pursued and has already 
led to interesting discoveries which are reported in Ths Times fc? April, 
p, 15 ; 24 April, p, 15). 

^ ^ O 

Dr, S, Langdon, Joint Director with M. F. Watelin of the Oxford- 
Field MuBcum Expedition at K^h reports on the work of the sixth 
season, wluch dosed on 15 April. The Expedition concentrated 
on the ancient mound north-west of the great stage lower of Hursagka- 
lamma, or ancient eastern Kish, built entirely of plano-convex bricksfthc 
only known stage tower of its kind. The date of consiniction is before 
3000 B.c. At a depth of 25 feet below the ruins of the temple of the 
Bargonid period (e. 2700 B.C.) a sterile stratum seven feet thick was met, 
with a continuous red earth stratum five feet thick which extends over the 
entire mound, and represents the Sumerian temenos platform on which 
the stage tower and three great temples of Kish were built about 3000 
B.C; Most importamt evidence for dating tile evolution of anacni 
civiliaation was found. 1’emple records and seals definitely date tl^ 
red larer as before 2900 B.t:. A mat burial of a woman, with’ solid gold 
fillet about her head and many ornaments, and a lapis lazuli seal, were 
dtovered. A scries of brick-vaulted tombs of small plano-com-ex 
bricks was found below the level of the stage tower. In two of the 
tombs were chariots, with the bodies of the oxen which drew them and 
also tlio^ of attendants and servants. ’ 

The Expedition also completed work at Jemdet Nasr begun by Dr 
Langdon in 1925-^. Painted pottery of thick polychrome geometrical 
type and tablets in early pictographic script were found. 

{The Tinm, 17 May, p. 12) 


Reviews 


THE NILE AND EGYPTIAN CIVILtZATtON. By ALlOANDEfi Mohet. Kcgan 

Paul* pp. 47^^ and 24 pkies. 25s. 

Tlio value (sf tlib wrk coawsta in ihe nutUne of tbe kmiuI and paliiic^al hiatory^ aa 
derived tmm tradidon and documents. For dealing with sticli a aubjcct Pmfeiaor 
Afforct Ia well qualified^ us be ha$ ijaHAiatcd azid pqbliaKed 90 me of the cfocomejit^, imd ia 
well acquainted wiib the licernry evidenccp capedally cennnnnbi and religidii. Fur thli 
side of the subject therefore thU volume may w'ell seirc igneeahle general readingi 
and for reference^ although It itpudlatca the Utcrary evidence of the cynology. But 
unfortunately the literary mind does not readily jgraap archaeological facts^ and the 
account ignores the three lung dviliiations of the prchktoric ages* which probahly 
cover as Time as the histaric ;|^ri(id, 'fbe vague gfcaninga about early times tlwt 
may be derived from written material is left entirely in atti witraut any cormeatton with 
the oouTBe of development now »o FuUy known tn details, and as familiar to ua aa tlie 
oondidou of the hiaiuric sgca* Even wheu conung to the Vmz and Second dynasties 
only vcjy IrLCumplete aconunta by French writem ore refcired in less than a page, 
while tile foil record of cAch royal tomb and its contents and inBcriptkm^ pnhhahed tn 
England, ieema unknown to the author^ Wheu raicbiii| iho Thurd dyTiasty the must 
iniportajit discoveries of eiriy uchitccture at Saqqiirah 10 recent years» iiluatnitjed in 
popular papers, are entirely unnociced. The work ^erefore needa another of equal size 
in order to fuJhi its professed title, espedaUy os it aajs nothing of the phpicai cunditiona 
of the Nile which rule Egyptian history, and head the title. 

Some details also need reviaian. The cattle register hdJ every two years b 
referred to aa cenaus of ' Bclds and moveables aasessed in gold ^ b hard to »ee any 
trace of such a feading of the plain cattle CCOsus in the early . 4 nnala. The carlicat 
cartouche b before Snefru* and the rojitostic idea of its representing the courge of the 
Sun is entirely bisclest; it was the form of tlie ooUar of the high priest of Ba, and teiers 
to the priestiy origin of the kiog^ip p Later on* the whole histoiy of the vt iih and viiith 
dynasties k ignored^ both the uionuuicntal lists of the kings, and tlie actual remoiuB, 
showing the Syrian origin of the rulers. Ohi coming to the great Jiscoveries of the royal 
mummies they are oacribed to iht French Dtrectora, but both of them were found by 
native ptunderen from whom the secret was bought. Akhcnaten and his jastonklimg 
sdcntinc ut^rshJp of nature, are but littk uoticed, m>r is the probihility of hii lovely 
queen heading the Counter Reformation even hinted* Tlw fable about walla being 
built of mud, k scrioikty stated, while no such wii!l boa ever been found in Hgypii 
regularly bid bricks being wniverral. Various other details might abo be menttoned 
timing revision. 

T^ ^uty of s Tfansktor ought m eMend to quoting tlie Iitcniture of the fresh 
language* On the contrary English vmrks ore almost ignored, and only French books 
ore named which are aeldom in English hbriiries- This ignoring of disco verica and wurki 
other tlian French was seen in aftother volume of ebb scries, /for# and /fiVlory, where 
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Profoaor Puurd only (|untcd what little was gyfswd about Egyptian nnthrapologr 
forty years ago, aiid knew notMag of the thousands of dated ikults of ail periodi and that 
amiplctc puWicarion fay ProfcBitor Peaison'a depamneut. Such TOlumei have no 
busir^ m an Etigliah dress when they areentireEy ignorant of &iglish wori:. 

The whole tjuestion of the linluiig of traditionaJ hietory with material rfptliaitioii 
m country u uf|^ ai pioent. The linguUt does not comprehend uchaeologv, 
and the archaeolo^t cs repelled by the vaguenes* of uxoiints over the origin of which 
p^loiogtsto w™gie. For Egypt we need the iraditiona and early religian joined with 
the very definite arefaaeoJogy. which varied in cverv generation during tlitmsands of 
years. In pi«« "wearly myiha and tribal histories need consolidating on the tangible 
j *** early Bibticiil tiistory should be undemtnod in the light of 

tne ^Jl^ated town sites now uncovened. la Britain the dvilissuoiu tiuu have been 
tiat^ should the early ttaditbns of mignttion, and be interpreted by tlie 

which IH at least mottasiisfactofy than the records of thc'lrtkb 
Md Pim wlu^ go 1^ to the fint and second century. The passion for denial which 
reig^ fniqi \iebuhr to Cheyne has fud a salutary check in hmut (Muntrica. and we 
must t^ nthu take all tbc material £»cts discovered as a skeleton, and see how that is to 
Dc clutlKd in the fabric of traditions, some times tattered, and aomerimes eotmu* with 
nuoiul wMj. Ft™™ hr... 


THE DRUIDS. By T- D, lv£SDiricii. >,.a. 
yt iUiiatratiotu. taa. fid. 


Methuen Sc Co. pp. and 


This i», as it chiims to he, a ' complete and well documeaied stnnnxary of the whole 
Of the pmineiit matenal npon whidi a study of this subject ahould properly be based ' ■ 

hut ^ material ts scanty, and oiw knowledge of the druids must necessarily teinatn 
meagne ind u^oujaiut. ' 

^ aijI^riiiHi treats with the tradition of the driitda, and olinws that rhe Saxons 
of Ibcm, neither Bede nor any of the ehronkfcjs having memioned 
inetn , tliat tnote an no anaent place names which suggest that any meejlfthit moau- 
tnem was butli either for or by them, and that there is n^irect lijiihetw«n the dniida 

«d t‘eo-<lio^d«tn, ‘ with til its txim^an^ 

ud iRipostut« . \ J^wledK of the fomer existence o f the priest hood was f^ained 

■nciM«Tutori«I?'‘“And fh 'he return tn the atudv of the 

■nciMit hixtoniw. And it has shown that the theory, now so mipukr. that the druids 

built t^ mcg^ibic mnnumenis, was an mvcniiDn of the late t^h cetinuy succtssfullr 
promulgated! in the succeeding oentury by Homanticism ^ toeanh' StoneluHip/ 

»altW^d™^anggesiion that It wa/Sih by the druiS.' 
noand m foik-bre had aasociated die atnicture with tJieai. ^ 

it » TrJ""-' ‘"Wresting chapter in the book is the one on Probiiitory. perhaps became 
w^ mSX' in which, Eke e detective wit?alcflikr*3u« who 

siupiciotM on aZt or two 

^bJ^ulpntt gr^ualiy narrows dawn h» qjhete of action, Mr Kendrick bLrim 
SSTd'id'l!!.'*”" “the Bftinit Age wth i,. diviMo^Sui 

invasion, and slates as his opinion that the IlnifieJd folk fmm 

abaorticd a Hidbutt cul t«te and. by mean, of ■ Gennany 

, ^ *44vauuUL creep jtna not bj ''3 OKivemeat of 
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pToplcSp inodjfi«d the Bronjoei Age cultitre of GauJ About looo Tbe ^ fcill-comli- 
6m£3ur^ potfery folk from tbo cionh of Gcnriiziiy spn^ad and reidbed she 

lliames vAlfcVp Keni ami Stusaex about 6oO 841 . The Lalef La di^lizattan waa a 
naiurtd dcvebpmeiii from tbe IMkitatt, and wai propAgated by a grcAL nvuvcnieat of 
ptropkfi during the ^tb, 4th and 3rd coaturiea b.c. 

Reeimiijig [m main th^ia he ihows thai Hrifain waa ihe fouotoid head of cJruidtsxn 
and that the driudfi were famottA in Gaul a$ early as the ^d century aand Houtislicd 
hi Anglesey aa hit aa the finn eenitiry of our era. This is the only dcUnite infurrivatian 
we have. The Bclgac nan be eidtided from tlw: posAjbJc origuutujA of the cult since 
they came from Germany* and ive know on the tefttimotiy of Caesar that tliere were no 
druids m that country. The Ligunana can jilsci be excluded, bccAiXflO they vrert 
esseniiaUy an .ignculcura] ind pp^oeful peojile* and dmtdjffm mrs infimatelT connected 
with milltarbm^ The Aquitani toop can « ei^duddd hecauae there b no record of 
dmidkm in Spain or Portugal. ConJectLiie cmi the Kelts, w^hu unginnted in die 
south German pliin and enjoyed tini culture of La Tmt. The Pltoemciaiii did not 
(ouch Gfiul, hut about 600 B.C. Greeks founded colonics in the Duighboiirhood of 
MjtrseilieA and ii>on exEitcd an tnfltience on (he culture of GauL 

ff (he druldt were Kclde, did they exist side by side with a Keltic religion^ or were 
they the only representatives of retigion ? And in any caae what were their functions ? 
These are r[ucsiions which. Mr Kendrick strives to nnswTr* but vriiJi one exception all 
the references tn ihe droids Lo classical literature were written after the Roman 
occupatian of Giittl, and most of them At second hand. The confuiion among tbs 
writem as to the actual funettoas of the dmida nmkes their evidence somcwliat 
untrustworthy. This much liowevcr can l>f Assumed— that the druids believed in 
the immortality and reincitmition of the nouU and that they praaised humaJi 
AAcdlrcc; but there ta no evidence thAt they were possessed of remarkohle learning. 

When. Mr Kendrick speaks of Stoneliengc., a visible struccurt which hu been 
partially cxcuvatedpOs opposed to cUadcii] rererenrei which may,or may nnt^ lutve been 
diatufted by the many moutha through which they passed before being perpetuated 
in writuig^ his arguments run the risk of being mfuied by evidence revealed by the 

X ile* the only «ire wcapoti in scientific coatrovrrisy, As for the puqxsisc of Stonchingc ^ 
Is conjecture r and odier tilings being equal, one b ^ eo^ 45 another^ but mmt 
of Mr Kendrick'a ttaaerriuns can be negAtived liy the reaulla of excavation. He Impticsi 
that (he Aubrey botes were made to contain the hlkicstnnes from Prcseclly soon after (he 
cneettou of (he original sunken cirde ar the beginning of the HrortKC .Age. There is no 
evidence however tlret thnae gtones ever srood in the holes. He goes on to stale hi* 
opinion that tlie resiored amic(urei we are ii today ^ w is luiiU ' us a raUving-polot . . . 

far drujiiisin . * . in the lirat century Bjc/ But uxm of the few oertam dates, if not ihe 
only one, in connexion with the oanAiruaion of Stonehcnjte is that the tooling of the 
Atnnca took place during the early half of the Bmnre Age. As oojifirmntioii of ihift we 
ha^T the record of tlte fmdiiig of fresh humanly Airuek fbkes of both sar^en and blue- 
itones associated with a primary Bronze Age iiKcrment m bLirrow iG, Just west of 
Slone hetiii^. In tliis cist were also a hton^ knife-dagger and a brunxe pin (Iluarc, 
Anacnt tVilift 1 * 127)1. Again the fzci that heaker frafirincnta are not found in the 
silting of the dit^ at a lower Icral than thar of the byer of" masons* chips * is cridence 
that the fecoftstruitjoii of the monument happened af a time when beakers w^re frill 
in everyday use. Mr Kendridc scates that riicrc ia no evtdEnre (hat ihc ilfuids were 
canuccted In any way with either luegtilitliie tombi or stone circks ; but, after all, 
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s^fielwngc it a ttone titric, albeli ta dahoratje cfoc. in the samt wnv that Weatmiflrtcr 
abbey « jtis t m much o chtireli at (be mtnie^t place of trotship in any ftUase. 

TTw author comea to the eonctuaiKii] tbut ilrtudiant wu Keltic in origin, * for the 
rewoii that the Gaiile in one of the pruudear nuiiqenle of their histoiy xvotiiit never have 
tolerated the impoaiEicin of a foreign prieacJy otate able thomughlv to dotnmate both 
their avil ond religitiua life V 

to read, end aomc of the arguments are at first not easily 
loilOTVcd, bat the subject is a difficuil one, for the data are few and must net^ be purged 
of t^ wmance that eneumbera ibem. It is in all probability th* last word on dnitdi^, 
for It IS unlikely that any further mformation on the subject wii! come to light, but, u 
the author coafeSBes, he has beco able to otfer nothing better than wliat he knows to be 
surtnue. Ei is by far the best book that has been written on the subject, 

R. C. C. Clav 


THE PLACE-N^AMES OF WORCESTERSHIRE. By A. and F. M 

STEJfToN- in colLdmrailon with F. T. S. Hotrcirropj, English PJace^Nsme Sodetv 
vol. 4. Cambridge Udiweislty Pku, 1927 * - 




^ The first thing that atiites one aboui ihe PLirt-.N-ome Society’s new yoliune is its 
ai®, VIZ. 420 pp., as compared ivitb 316 last Hunta.) and 2^4 in the 

imtiaJ county {Bucks), No member of the Society is likely to ixmplatn at 

far hiA montjp bui this Ari’chmetica] pragresdon cm Jianllv e<^ ott 
mde^itely. The armngeraent of the TObime is. like that of its predecoeor bv 
pidSSi includes vslttsble addenda and corTlgends to ihose already 

^i* county arc the old ' salt-waysfor • Droitwlch and its 
neigh tour hood nere tlie only places tn central England where salt was produced tn the 
AIidilleAgpi. Someiifihe^sal t-ways * are sti U Itoow n by that name and no fewer than 

T e Iwr'g indicared by sporadic Siikwav 

Saltway Alters h,ll*. etc. For the rirer-nime* the eXst records sri 

""““““T >“ 

'l^c county of Worcesters lure was considembly modified, both by addition and 

loih century. Out jutlian tuv« adopted the biclustve 
^ihod, lost Woiwtershjre for the histoncal student and new WortLiershire for ibe 
KOcml public. At the outset they are baffled by the name Woiecilcr itself Camden 

GadSfsirem-nrVigoi be ^goste with a 

with dm Cutlirct'^dc^" 
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af the cegion foJbwed at oa troat intcmLl by caaveman to Climiiaiiity. Tlvm smr only 
two ziajnes with neathen wnrahip^ viz, Atrowfidd* from qje, hestlien 

tempk, whtrLEE idvt Hamwi MtJdlesiJi. and Wcolcy, from kt<jA, Jdot, which 
jip]T£^ d«i in Weedofip Biidi;*. The archde type tn is dtogetlter ab»ei:if, 

whik -^iiigiun is atroagly tcpi^Koted. Tht tvidcACe aa to the reUMvi^ impcutuncc of 
West Sason and AngHan ^eltlementa is, on the ivboki vague and mooncluaive. 

An important by-prodiioi uf the ptuce-nnme survey vrUt be such an iinrocnsc 
addiiian to our hnowl^gc of Old Engiiah pcrspnEtl □ airier as will mukc poedbJc the 
ocimpllation of a great Qnonuattain. Moat of the neiviy dtsoQVrfed fiamc« repeated hy 
the aoaly^ of the place-namjCfi in wludi they occur are of the uiicojnpoimded type, lii 
tiiia reviewers opinion^ such names^ imbss clearly nidmamea^ are aiwiyi shortelunga 
from the notmid diihcmatic type. Worceaterahire place-^names ooi Only show n 
number of those diortcmnl fontia with the derivative auffijoes </(«), -wr, -k, but 
also witli the ksa recognized sufiiitea-f, -n and -r. 

Some jyoo Woitcetcraliire place^fiamea are dealt with. A few of these are left 
quite Luwlv^. It might be worth whilc^ ui future vulnmes, to cadi portictilar attentiaii 
10 a If hurt list of the rnofit important indolubk problems. Hundreds of other nameB are 
iTLenttotied in eoonexion with those of Worccatershire* and ttiere is much iiiforTiuition 
on liic distnhudon of the notiie-decnems and ott fkld^na-ntcs and other mionr names. 
Altogether we have here a volume of which tJir Society may be proud, 

A fevr queries occur to the render, I will be sstisfkd with one. On p. a 6 it h 
Biiggeited that the family mune Ttaprteib r. J 3 T<j Tmpinehis a diminutiw of ■ variant 
of Turpin^ I^aiiglois {T^^Meau drr N^mi /Vo/fw :£pmprit dam Cftammt Jt Gatf) 
doea pot record the variant Tropm, and Tropitwi^ fairly common in whs earlier 
Tropisnclj an Q^F. name, * too rash ' [ ef. mod, Troploug^ Trodomc, or Eng, 'roogjood). 
The -t~ would disappear as in QJF, Isnard^ o.H.q, itati-fiard^ which h given (p. 157) hr 
the first ckmroi of Irinerstonep fortimcly I»mrdeston(e), E* W^KLEy, 


INTERIM REPORT UPON SUCH OF THE STONE CIRCLES OF 
ABEJmEE.NSHIRE AND lONCARDINESElIRE AS HAVE BEEN 
SCHEDULED AS ANCIENT MONUMENTS. Compiled from tin; Morveii 
Records, By R^lLUUt* Privaldy printed. 1927^ 

Till* pamphlet couskta of brief dctcriptiom with Fill] tabubiEed tnfoiKnation of same 
of the stone ctrdcs of tlie di«ttiet. Wie gadier from the osnteuti liiat its pnrpo^ ia 10 
draw attention tpjietly, but cdectivelyi to the preaem condrdun of live remains* Even'- 
one of ihem is tclieduled under the Acl^ aa an Ancienl MonumenCt biit^ to judge fcoiti 
the information here givert, this ftdwIuJi^ docs not urhieve the ubject m view. We 
pther tliit in tJic majority of caaftB, m might be cKpeeted, thete ta not only goodviitl* 
hut enthusiasm, on the put of tht owner or tenant^ but tlie taethmery by which the 
Act i$ worked appear? to need overhuuling. In many caacs, it ia stated, the terumt waa 
mt attirt that m monument on hh land had heen scheduled. No doubt a good dcst of 
the neglect i# due to bde of funds, hut we do oct think that ibis fa a complete answer, 
Jt must alwaya be diffliciilt for tb»e responiible to allocate fairly the funds available 
bctwecfi different dasset of monumenta m their chHjgc, but it fa clear that Htlle or 
nothing baa been speot upon the prewr^'aduii of the Scottish ttoue drdet. Li the 
opinion of the reviewer, prcaervation should alwayi h^vc pretedmoc over ejipbnitiou* 
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ASIA, ELTROPE AND THE AEGEAN AND THEIR EAfiLD-ST LNlTiR- 
RELATIONS: Soidia En Early Paiitp’ of the Near East u. By H. Fiunjcfosj, 
Lonijon, Hop] Ajithropobgical Insdture [Oocasiondl PajKn no. S). 1917, 

pp, XU, ao4, BUtl T3 plates, lae, 6d. 


lliia. the Beomul pan of Dr Frankfort’s studies in the early pottery of the Near 
Bast is pTsciically conGrted (o the Aegean arcs and it will prove fasciniidng to oQ who 
have worked in that field even if ^ey cannot agree -with liiiiu Some of hia beliofe seem 
text conhden t and frome of his deduajons hardly justified by the ovidenoc, Fot utsTonce 
the statement that in the Second Thesutian period the settlemants nre fortified rests 
only on the evidence of Dinteni. Are the sauceboat, the beaked jug, and the spiral etch 
deri^'ed from one aingb source ? 'ITie spiral occurs tn New Zeuhuid and lie rightly 
poj im out i ikcnesses between Ptitblo po ttery and Thessjiliaii, Yet he secnu oecasioirtally 
to for^ the caution he wisely employs in dealing with the Anau pottety or Dr Anderson V 
finds in China, though he speaks of Pmressor II, Schmidt's drim irt this connexton as 
■ ■ methodolngicd fallacy In deatbg with the Neolithic period on iht mH?n1nt»l h* 
Diniis Dr Hiegen's discoveries at Nemca, the Argive Hetseum, and in Arcadia, tiuiced 
in his enthusiasm to demonstrate his points he almost forgets to take intio account other 
gaps in the evidcflce or hnw Ijtije exploration hri# been done in certain disiricta. He 
says (p. >36) that in the Middk Aegean period the Cyclades were deserted or cultural 
hlinfa except for Mclosi Tliis rests only uu negative evidence and some of the most 
fcrlEle lalaniis have not yet been properly CMitiined ftjr prehiHloric riles, though such «c 
said to exist. Ho neglcohi the report of the Jast eacai'ations at Mycenae, pardcuhirly as 
regardn the Early and Middle Hclladic cvidcocs and nuifeai no use of an important rlimf 
of M.i!. potujry, the buff and brown polished wafns. 'lire suggestion that the nil '»are 
in The^y belongs to the first and the other wares to liie serond petiod has not 
yet been confirmed: by fresh excavation. He has tnisundemtoiHl the sj-nchronisma with 
the Minoau aeries e.t). and e.c. w'ares suggested {b, 3 .s, xrii, p. iS(i) by Dr Bfcgcn ami 
the prevent writer into an attempt to divide the E.c. and £,H. periods imo three tub* 
divittons. In ific paper hi which he tofeii no roention la made for instance of eji 
I, li.or Hi, though they ire used in the British Mmeum catalogue. 

It ta, however, ungnitcfLil 10 turn over the aulhor’* pages merely for the sake of 
picking holes in irgumcm or of noting omissions of evidence. Perhaps the jlnatolian 
evidenct is too much stressed, since no scientific excavation of v prebbtoric site in 
western Asia Mioor—^Troy excepted—has yel taken place. We womler tuo how great 
really is the Danubian iafhienw in Neolithic and Bronre Age times an the Gtwk main¬ 
land and whether the author is justified id Itis hold aosring of the s« to Apulia. After 
aJJ if the mainland of Greece were invaded from tiie north by Danubans, from the east 
by Cydadic folk, and later still from the south by Cretans who as some displaced 
the popubtion in wlwlcMte fuahjon, to might absurdly conclude there were new anv 
true miridlander*. Aa it is Dr Frankfurt’s interesting and itimulatijig study should 
TOCOumge the careful rolleoion and collation of evidence, for conclusion# should be 
based only on the fullest corpus of evidence ropodqlly where it » wremic, end should 
emphasize die ur^i need for really sdentific wrorodon particularly on ptehialoric 
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THE MUSEUM JOURNAL, vol. sevui. No. 3 (Scptiunbcr 1027); publisEed 
qimfteriy by (he Museum of the Unirei^ty of^imsylvwiia (FhitadelphiSi Ft). 

PALESTINE MUSELtM nULLETINS^ nog. 3 md 3isaued by the DepuitinenI 

of Aud(|uitk3 fot Pdesttne, 1926* 

ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE I^a^SEUM DEPARTMENT, MALTA, 19^1-7. 
COLCttESTER iVND ESSEX MUSEUM. Annua] Kepon fbr 1927P 64, 

Some of ihc best and most vatuabte archaeoingicaj mitenid Uea buried—*0 far as 
the genenil public la concerned—in Diiiflcmtii reports. To aome exDciit tliat ts trusvttable^ 
fl/id much of the contents concerns spedolis^ only ; yet wc fiuft7 thnt even apedslista 
nuy tmt aU be fbmiliiir with the pub^LcatJcine ijimtcd above. 

Pride <rf place tniiat be given to ibe Hist-niiined report, which t:onToim two adminiblc 
tHustrated articles—one on SutneHxn sculptures by L. Ingrain, the othet on Eskimo 
I^^orioi Art by J. Aldcn Mason. Mr largrain rotmeriy repne^ntcil hia miiacum on ihe 
Joint Exp^ition ELt Ur, and he is well known to studcrLtii for his tphmdid piiblicabotM- 
on Sumersm andquliies {ace tcvaiw hy Professor Sayce in AiWTQunnr, ij 502-3). The 
aculptum illustrated are aU of interest and severs! of them are very fin*. 

llie Palcfiinc Milseum bulletins leontain aliorf itlmotated accounta of important 
findS"'—o deposit of tlic middle Utont^ie Age ol Rubin. (JaiFa district) in no, 2, atid seLceied 
types of Hronze Age pottery (occupying the whnieof no. 3)- The latter will be mvatic^bie 
to students. It may he worth quoting the dates which have been accepted by Palestloiim 
ardiseologjats, though they arc of oourse approsimaEons niJy:—^oeoUthic and EarJy 
Bronie Age* Tieforc 2000 Middie Bronze Age, about zooo-1600 HJC. 5 Late Bmnxc 
Age, about 1600—1200 nx". A ttntitar buLletin, ^ustratin^ the tipe* of the Early Iron 
Age imd later periods ia pmmJsed in due course^ md will be isgicfly wcli^med. 

ITic reports of the Alalia Museum ■—'We had alnuost called ihcm Profew^r ZarninJt^a- 
reporti—testify to the uni;;easlng cate and vidlwioe escrdxd by ihc Director and hii 
staff. It will be a eiitprw to many to hmn that tliere |i in Malta ■ large and very fine 
musemu which, in addition to the wnrld-famoua collcctioa of anticpjities, lias also 
departments of Natural Hisio^j Aft and Mineralogy. 'Flic archaeologti^ depamrient 
alone u'fjuld requm several vi^cs befoie its riches could be fully digested by the student. 
The Rcporti oonaUt largely of accounts of mmbii the majority of them rifled in andqiriiy, 
and sporadio dtsooveti^. The age of the mitibs ia aiill ttttCertiiLn, for, although ronny of 
these contain Phtxmiciaji' relics, some at least iin; known to go back tn ncplitliie 
limt^ \ and It ts more than probable ihst the ^ Phmnjciana' and ollicrfi ttfled and re-uaed 
earlier tomhs. We welcome This opportunity of paying a trrbutic of re spe ct and 
odEtiiration to Professor Zimuntl^ the Director, Mabese archaeology owes everything to 
his peraon^ty. In the past Britiah archAealogists ha\*e not taken full ad^imlagc of the 
opportunities for study and eatplorstion offered by Af alia. There ts a fine field awmtmg 
them, c™ ihnutd they go roerely for a " bwnin^s hoHday \ 'Fhe litde-kncrw^a 
megoiithjc buildings at Hat Tsrxierti with ihetr w^nderfii] acid web^presenred sculpiure$^ 
^ Hypogctim, Ilajiar Kim, MnaJdra.ihe tornhs^ihe cart-nitt, (to Carre of Ghm^Dhidam, 
the Hmnxe Age site of IMiriu with ita eplimdid incised poiiety (still uiitouctied and 
awaiting exciiimrion}-^HlJ these wid keep hira busy: and he ia sure of t warm wdoome* 
The annual reports of the Colchester Museum are well-known. TJie museum 
comainj Oftfi of the finest colkctfona of Iron Age and Roman potterv^ m the Idagdom. 
Tlic prewot report contains the aid iwwu of the death of Mr A. G. Wright, who wea the 
Cumtor for 2 quarter of s oenttiry, and who did so mtirfi to msJ^ it whsu it now is. We 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL M.4P OF ITAIY nn tK, .«r r 

Inituto Gcosnlin MUitare. Chiusi Slieet. 

««S'A“'.SS’“'r>“? 1“■Pl-T^: ft 

no AttrmjTt at pithludnr a DeitDd msin hpiir ^ and purpJe* *I fie re b, 

by oiesmof diffctem cS)u^ Tl^i* no attAmm shoisnon ihc Baste map 

ar«pt hy eoolour litra, the bise nLn ,7- 

iitde* map «. doubt it Wfit a^LetTpS^? 8*^^- As an 

RRI^X AX» HOVE ARCIL^OLOGIST, Number ,, .^6. 

oiitof. 'rw we Sr'^SSy^^rfenea onhe^B^^SIJi h" n*^ Sodety muf I« 
Soaecy to be which nrodu« such aduuftble publiaiion?"^ 

iniormiDg and iniponant paper un ‘ VilJcv'^LitLnj'Km.T”™ ^“*3^ contributes a very 
iltufttnted by plans drawn by Mr Curd fnim***' OitcbJing Road ’ 
Curd is well-Lwn to^SZgS”?o^X T? t’’' ^o™. Mr 

wWeli chiirsctcrtzea hi* diawings.® Peihapa the Sit 

which shows a v^y-emmnchmcm later £*n * tcmi-SSX ^^ 

and there u no leawin to auppore thai thi* nti^ ^ P''*i'«<>nc origin, 

respectable antiquity to the^^blc-JyndSt way iJ Ji? a 

contrihiite un utjdc ofi Fort's RcuEt fh^ i** Thu Curwui^ 

by Curt: »d »■» 

purely 1 d^ ittteieat. There j» a good article hJ Mr i ^ ^ P’'^' 

dluatntcd by photoginpha. ■nicie by Mr Law oa Old DoTccutes ', 

THE HISTORY ANO CIVILIZATION OF 4'jrri^v-i* 

Htcjnuafitn, B»«t«rtore. JoWHopli^ P™ By E. L. 

j^chiiwlogy. no, 2 ]. pp.iS, 222 . j 3 ^^™^°P^'»t^**r''.Studiain 

^liflition of andent 

ByTECftbusu He commences JithlUi j*" colony a™!! 

acts n a^d of new comtocntary to the Mcgariaii sectk^ST toonumefils « bich 

i^ul chapters on the cult* and Tnythial ■ ^ben come two 

the mlonirii^ ^nod fulfou accounts of ihei^ny of T^^ Jnvastop and 

Ath™ Y; The Social Revolution^ ie ai^Thl!^ ** 

s LSfcS."” "" >”' '’>■ 

“ “?as sJaLlsi* 
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eriJfnt^fo^ihTrv^rit 'f toning mi agnosric attilude aboitl indMcoIoiHral 

phd« m the evulution of Graelt imhun:, an^though sotneeju^nal 

mn^biilca towsnU iJ^ Formatioa of tliat phase, we csofioc yet t»Litc oridentifv meds^ 

P^™ wh,^ amid he proved Doriait. The theory that in iromerAles™ 

Boeotw B rejected, probably nghUy. for Koraer's silence about Mera™ J3 

hy sqppo&iAg thai it wqs in a state of temponur eclit»c I Lte TlwTi» • *Lt cxpluined 
^ to M to to. p».d 

» do not prove that Sakiiiu a * Mycenaean' eite. but talber atiin^t iJm 

whirh™h^M ik* M^ra wdU be fuitber ejtptored fn^^huiorK^iljm 

on fU t«iist bimry. ^ that tL a!Sh“ 
wi I add to tius p^Di amdy an archarobgiod aurvey of Megaia with a mao wfdch thn 
vein™ lacb. Indeed the only plan uVe Ul^Lwtg CSS' Z£e a^5 U S 
completely unworthy of a serious treatise. A J B WacE 

SIXTH .AND FIFl’H CENTURY POTTERY FROM RHlTSONA Fnim 
erte^attPM made at Rhitaona hy R. M. Burrows m 1909 and b™ N^'Ure 7 nd 

London, Milfaid. 1917. pp. i ta, and 35 plates, ais. ^ 

t ni!^ «nwleri« of BocotU have long been noted for their ■maym e richness in notierv 

fo/tli^^' if T**™’ been largely eiplottol by tomb ffiS 

for the ^ of T^gra figunno once » popular. As n letult oompanilivelv litlli' ia 

^tian pottery and iXs bee/so fa^ of 
unit: ujtf fur chmtiokigicd piiipqiset m excsviitiauft on ck^jcil ijtes iii ihut ti-^nn u 

forttme that the ceniMery at RhiOfom (probably ^ancient 
My^essos) fell .nto good hands, those of the Ime Dr Bnrrowu aid orpSf^r Uro 

™ u lu“r£^Itn 5™* rare andHhe 

roaulU luve ihiowii quite new tight on Eireottan pottery md rrviacd its datino Th™ 

a yet anuiJier instalment of the very nutnctoui finds from that conetcrv—no exception 

thc^iTiriil'** I*”®* ‘ *“* pTcviooa papers dealing with it*»«i ahoivs^d 

^ more IQ come. The eicavators' pactict of settinE theinHcIw;& the oueaiion 
whclIiDror no Mch vase mas was placet! in ihr grave on one siagJc oocaaioa hu le 1 ro 
o«ftd0b««a.mn» on funeral customa. The gra^-omtenS^sri £? w?th uSi-^ld 
patieiue m nutter* of detail, biit perhsp we miss the brcadUi of view wblth the excavanini 
cl:am cannot be thieved wilhmit detailed accuracy. Both are esaenriol b,?Sre w™ 
have only one. Eadi vase is jutt a vase and Krve* aa a coa m V J. , 

-. ™k to». 1"" 
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otbtiF. It {» good too TO bite the recofd fully published with the careful nutiyt'n of 
vWch has enabled the cacavjstoiB to wort out a valuable cIinjaDlHEisal 
«enw. The uoiniiiated will lu^wevn find the elaborate detail raiher bewildcHsp and 
w ihould be gretehil if the uexvaton ooiJd simplify malten a little to help its obLiin 
the DTf^chh nf view desired. A | B WacI- 

LA I'l^ EPlGRAPHTt ; Bii Introdiietiao to tbe ! 5 tudy of Lelin lmcnptions> Bv the 
Uie Sin John Edwin Sanroya; scooud edition, revised by S. C. Camp^. 
Cunbndgc, 1 ^ 7 . pp. andv and 324 , ras. 6 d, 

I. welcome this necojid edirion of Sir John Sandyala wtdl-fenowii 
^dbook, coniidermfaly impTtrted by the csrehil and judidoui editing of Mr S G 
Campbell. M a gc^l aocount of the subject, intended, m ibe prefaa etpLiins; for 
claasical atodente who mtereated in Latin literature, but u-cre not neccssirilT 
mnuiig st becoming spraalutts m Latin epigraphy, its meric* are now fcunUiar, and o«d 
no dotted commcndatiou. Sir John Sandja did not daim to bee apwialm in eoieraphT 
tior did he pmpwie to wnte a book that should be of use to specialais ; his manual an 
eap^on of the chapter contribuicil by hWIf tn the CtmiamM to Latitt Studui 
r^im in its eapsnded form its original purpost^tbel of giving the ordinarp classigd 
s^olar some insight mm epigraphy, its problctoa. ia methods, and its multo Thni 
the author s aim dxff^d enmnletely hum dial of, for iintanee, Mondcur CaEtoH in hb 
Conn dTjwjpwpAw lajw, which is pkitdy mtonded to assist its readeii ^owwrda 
the firat-haiMl study of mscnpiio™. Hence, when Sir John Sandy* in his preface calls 

dep«ture from the eat^Hshed praclire of cpigrephitol numuab, 
^d ta^ credit for cuttengom the cuattimary * elaborate dhsertalion on ^man Nama * 

J. ”/! ‘Wi«'tKu«on the intricaac* of the c«r«r AesyTrimarut 

^ fuith.snd for fit^muttng a sumy ^ the prtnapiil refereaoa to, or quotaiions from 
Utm .™ptiOoa m Oamii^ authora *, which ■ ha. ™t hitl«rto been aiiempled inT; 

^ “^rely^l^ngon the difference of dm which separate hit book 
from ihiiae he tt ctiticizmg Of hn first three chsptera-i ooUection ofpasssgw sK 
inaenpDoM in anoent wntcra, a history of modetn epigraphial coIle^^onranTM 
ucniint of the Ijiiui slpliabct—the first two are unerly useless to the epientofujit while 
the third ffintaini^uck mate^ whicli he ikes not nred and omit, . ^TSe^ I'hTu^ 
*1^1* ^ information about names and offidah, which these renbee arr 

al^lutely vital to anyone who u working at inscriptiona for hinwdf Tbc^malmt « 
tltot whereas anjjmdy who has much to do with Latin inscripS keewTiisTS^a” 
where he can grab U without moving fmm his chair be will allow ht. I.fj 

w of .£j»rir,S 

^ CotXlS‘CWOOl>. 

.he "s: 

eohn-n in .hiedihnn rth «».eU»,^ „nd„ 
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^•ell o\ier a himdrfd are devoted to the time before writing. It is in fact that nart of th« 
whole aioty of nun s ewiudon in which Mr WdJs'a odentB w j£s, 

Ho 1^ eoiliietl with admirable industry and impanuliiv the works of thn 
mvesu^tora of pretusfry^Koith. Keone. Osborn and m«iv mofMnd b» Si 

hii o^mspodri faoiiiy of imaginative rtcm^tiSin 

™ r f t« diflicuii to uv in which 

of tins carher M^on Mr WsJls really enjoys himself tnost^ when be is dcscrihine 
t^ weird and tnared^Je i^turei of the primeval (time or when he is thinking out sgrin 

I(»crabm, whose mgeitioiadi^ time-chiirtB md pichii^ 
paliMhtbc can-pamliiiga add enormously to the value of the ■Oudine' 
«|»cmU> of fo^h ranodelling. Jt is undoubtedly much improved S eewv 

r^LSJe^*Tt ^ cotirae, Ik]^ and—for the great^bhe— 

^ I* * book m any wetfon. hut it has very spcdal dusltties 

which are accen^tad in this cdiuon. By these it has made tta mark m the wnrtd Thev 

if "“‘'"S curiosity. InienSg 

sad eaci^g thmga are sclectbd wiih on unemng inattnet, so tliat the reader eapedaUv 
mquisiliye^t oomj^tiTely untutored reader, leaves off with a feding of idS 
mtCHst Md aboire of junaremenl. ‘ Who tmutd have thought that hifrory could 
amum dl thai. T^n comes flic imagiojitiTe quality, in which naturally iht^velist 
(s pre-enuiimt. In dJ parts of the story the writer is trving most of all » i« life fium 
">fiu uf that ume ^ (cmdiy living and Fwling it. This b die more 
smccssful m the carher portion which, from the scarcity of the r^ids and the comolete 
’w^ leaves the field open to the reconstmetivo writer. Thirflv, 

Mr W'il**?. ‘luniinsnl conviction, in wbkh the writer of thb notice ame^s 
vnib liirn, that' progress ' la the keynote to the whole, that we are in hi^^ 
in rh J[“f! ^tnovement of eibtence, and that Uiis is deinoiBSSS 

vS^ of hbrotS'l!^' imdin the truth of thb perception the moral and even the rctirioui 

SijiLh-spSi. Xfo ^ 

' F, S. Maevjw. 

NORTH WAI-ES AND THEIR DEFENCES 

G^tSt TiA ArcJiaeobgicnt Associotian. fty WiLuovciUir 

tjAWiNEH, FJ.A. {Archaeoli^a Gam^reajir, December 1936). 

.11 Gardner’s work on the hilUforti of North Wale* is well-tiiAwn to 

iU Bnush ttrchaeologists and in this ptmiOeniiaJ addre® hr lak^ H 

review the pwnt «ale of our knowledge on this very pimSrinl Th^ 

p,..;rwp“«7 ;;rn V”.5i.-srsra-1; t* *• 

unprHtiOfl mi the mind, whkb n « rant ihinn m dw^tuT^ ^ World. It |«iv«s » peittomjtni 
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from the seconi] to the fourth cnturieB AJ)., wherets in other pom nf Weatem Eumpc 
Bjornoaization unplidl geaemllf the iJuHttoa of the old bUl'-lop stroogholtU in fivniu 
of valley aettlemuu rendered bebitablo for their mhabitiuita by tlie ' Pax Ro mana \ 
in WatM the reveiK jirocesft appeain to have token pbee. Hou'ever we may acoount 
for this/ the fact remunt that the Webhhill-fom full into a close by themsekes among 
Britiih camps, llwir peculLu featuma jtco in port auiibutabb to ihdr eaceptioniUy 
late date compared witli other Hill^ciimps elsewhere and to the inflticnce oti their 
oonsmiction of Roman engineerini meihoda, Thk » tlic expbuiation givea by Mr 
Willoughby Oardner of, for nnmpb, the parapet wslb on the ramparts of Tre'r Cciri, 
Csef Drewyn, Pen-y-gorddyn. end the hut period at Dinorhen. which » dated by hU 
own cxcnvaiioga to the end of the third century and also of the ebborate ctitrancea 
with well developed intenul guardrooina found in the three List forte, ft would 

huwever be a miatake to regard such features os by ihemBelves implying a knowledge of 
Rnmim methods. The intumed eniruict, which b the parent of the enhance with 
internal guardhouses, » ss so obarly shown by the eucoesaive periods in the Dinochen 
fort, is found wuldy both in EagbOid uml <m the Continent in eonstructioRs which are 
undoubtedly bng pre-Roman,* * and though few of these (luvc yet been cXEavated, it ta 
probable that they will in many cases be found to contain traces of timber guanirnoms 
Initk into the inmrred ends of the rampant. One example of this type recently 
cxeavatiid an &t. Catherine’s Mill, Wiqchcster oontaim audi rudimentary intemal 
guardbuiiaea, wliich produced not only no trace of occupation In the Roman period, hut 
nothing dwracrefistic even of the bsc pre-Roman period, snd appeared ftnm the 
associated pottery to have been destmyed hy lire compararively eariv in the early Iron 
Age. While therefore it is more than proliablo that Mr Wilbngbby Gardner U right 
tti atuilmtiug these failures in the Webh fow* to Roman influence, il wuijld not be safe 
to use sinulur phenomena ebewhere as an indicatioti of lute date, without eorroboraiivc 
evidence. 

It t> very disappointing to End that the Welsh hill-foits have so far thrown so tittle 
light on that nioit obscure of all periods of Webli piehislnty, the early fmn Age, 
foci that no datable objects fave been fotoid, for example, in the first fon at Dinorben 
while it certainly suggest* a pre-Romaji date,b tantaJizingly negative in its other refusal 
of luseful information. For, at Dinortien, tlianfcs to Mr Witbughby Gardner we favr 
in the first fon what looks like a prtimi^ early Iron Age site, yet it produces nothing 
more Lelpfut than corroded Jump* of iron. We con only hope thor Mr Willoughby 
Gardner will not be defeated, and that future ucavstiona, m the urgency of which he so 
rightly alludes in his address, will reword his laboure. Meanwhile the preurit paper 
with its pTaiis of the prindpa! forts and it* oponpaniti ve diagcuma of ciittaooM and rm^ 
sectwns,» * mmt useful aummary of the present state of our knowledge, 

J, N. L, Myhes. 


K®RS1**w Chahvfkk. Cambridge Univctsity 

A rericwcf inclined m be gptioia mighi pick a co uple of holes in the title of this 

* Dr R, E. M , W hceltr'* thctrrr of ■ tisove militi* is the numt —- -=- _ 

Kv p]MttnfVarAuf«rufArdUZntrdSvt n, loS. etomfJei « Aitths/* 
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Iwk. Wha 1* m™f hj Early Imh * ? Old Iriah and MuldU Irish wr fedow ; thef« 
an term* with ■ d^il* Bui Early Irish hiu no tn»gntnd rimficatioft in 

ihe conventMtu of CeJiif achoLuship. Again, ta it qtjitc fair to call a boot ‘ a raujpr ' 
jn^jny when a thirfout of it* acvonty*fivo pag« antai'n reading 

tS'I f I J “ annotated edition of tii 

f«/-o/f Ar Sinjip of Mae Da tha , the onijr text which the book contdtia, 

n.k ►k » * ® «Mfly intended for ctemenlary enidetits ; but it mav be iiuearioned 

tthetbcf ‘Judents iwt equipped with a pniriou* phiJotogiti tniinuie ouaht 

Kwder . etten one intended for Klf-initrucuoa. may be doubted : and it abooid he 
lumcccasary to cali the attennon of a student sufficiently advanced to read this tale to 
auc 1 elementary points as the tutsalJation ffiJtowing the word redit. After tlic nubljca. 
non of Prefc^r WacNf^I'. hi«on«d studies, .hire b «o excuse for iKlS) 
-^cient Insh sooftl oigantzalioo (p. 25), In tipite ^ these and 

teinj much ftom u. But Early inah » ns iropogsibk to popularise as Rciaimty. 

ARCTIlTECrUEE OF ^'JCIENT GREECE. B, W. J. Amirmor md R. P. S,.hb 

Rtvntd Hid nnltcn by n'lLUAM Buj. Dninuot. Bualbrd. tifij. »p. i, 241! 

«tSki ' * ^ 

A ,1. Columbia Ooiviiruly. has prepared a revised editma of tile 

^rr/u/ec/wT^Crrtef fled /fo«r, of which ilte present is the first volume. The plan of 
^ onginai book^ b«n FolTowed, but the rensbn k*u ihoraughos altntsi to coiuiitute 

airthnre laid great stress on evoIutbOy and ooituquenllv 
odop^ thc^stonral rather than the analytical method. The derelopmenl of aihitec^ 

Sr?™ Aegean a^, which, ihnugh pre-Greek, ncceaearily comes under 

revtew for hisrortcai purpofic*, down to the Ucilenutu; vid Grueco-Raman period. 
tJwmg lt> the great pn>|re^ of archoeofogy in the Inst 25 years the CDnlems of the fimi 
S atmffliT ctiiirely The original authors and the reviser have shnre 

kept before them the idea of maiine the book not only a description but 3 practi^ 

e omncroiis meiuureiiicnEB gSien in the teat, and 

reiriin dm rt' Gr«h templre^ are of ™t .^.liie. 

SlTnW ^ of construction. » discHvered by a atudv of unfinished 

temphs at ftegesta, SeSintBj, etc., should aUo provide interest for any reader who wiihre 

Nf! L ■ finished work of art but to consider how it ws praduS 

No nietiiod of arrangement is perfect, and same minor criddams may be made ■_ 

t™iution of the lonie capimt In excellently 
remarfcabk examples, such as those fnnn tli* grSl 
A^Jiua, w'hidi do no! generally appear in such boo ^; but the Kihiecl 
^ ^ cx-mplcs of i^ous type*, ananS 

a^madi rr* ™i,‘ “S'e pl»te. Again, though referenS 

are made m dcyica for lighting the Greek temple, this difficult nroblem is not 
chaoisscd a a whole and cmscGarivc^^^ “™™ii piomem » not 

*ti ° illu«ni^ by (ss plates and 83 figures ; s list of the pages on which the 

li^SSbleS h!d« .anight wd) have been added to the ‘ ^iSnu, but the 

aJpha^tK^ index of liluairatious ^a tome Mtenl iitpplics this want 

ihe lanenagt throughout the book is tedmica!, as befits a pnetira) guide, but the 
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path ifl amoothcd for Uic immitiiilied by Uue mxlnwfi of i fuU gloaury oplalnmg nil the 
EiT{:hitet.'turaJ IcrmA of wiildt a knowtcd^ ii rtetiescaiy. The |)et~up of the Iwok, 

83 regards both the letterpress and the illu^tratioiis, t* fuUy worthy of the sub^t-ttuittcr, 

J* F. EHjbsw* 


MAYA CrrtESi EXPLORATlOiN AND ADVENTURE IN MIDDLE 

AMERICA. By Tkomas GjiNNt fjr.c*s.. F.etj^.i., m.r.c^. Duetwonh- 1^7. 

pp* ^36. 2 15 . 

Dr Gannas re^rd of his iMt work ill Cemm! Ainenca makes Uvely at 

wdl li mieresliag readings Aa in hia previous boob he muiglts archAeoIugicd 
spcculatjotES and aixouots ot excavatkin with siories of indtan cuatomsx dcscriptioiw of 
tdrds and anecdote* of travel* and few indwIdiiAb* tuviDg m« itarted to read, v(ill be 
ao imgratcM aa to cumpliun of hb occasiooid iapus in ayiuu and hm mther frequent 
caLloquialkma. Field arducologtita workuig in thiB country may imiced 1 » allowed 
Bome feelingH of envy when comparing their own aparae finds with the hvmh niina of 
Hundurtt and Vtionen, 

The mnat imFMinant ditcovery made by Dr Gann l^j acanin was umloubtcdly 
thaX of the ciiy w^hich he haa named Tstbanch^ or * Writing oa Wood \ twm tite single 
insedption found* w^liich was carved on a wooden UnteJ. On this aiec he dincovcnrd 
•ix large temples, five of which wore explored and measured. These were remarkabte 
fur the extreme ruurowncas of thdr inner ckantbcTS. As is wed known, the Maya, 
owing 10 their ignorance of the principk of ibc inie arch, were always reatriaed in a 
span of about Ifi feet for ihcif roofs, but the breodih of tlie diambm at 'rribanchd 
sddoni exceeded j feet and was aomctimei less. Ttie eluddadon of the dated ttiacdp- 
tion found here, and ihe further explomtiou of the site will be looked for with iater^t, 
fof Trihandvc ta dhiidted in the extreme south of Yucatan* and waa prcauimhly one 
of the first oentma of the Maya new empire, llie book ibn conlnuia fatrly compie- 
iienaive accounts of Tikal and Uuxactun^ as well as the hilbcrto little Visited TtiluuTti, 
where Dr Gum was abown by the natives a fmall Maya shrine with the idol adll in 
pl*'®- E, G* WlTilYCOMBt* 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF xANdEN^r ROME By W. Anhe^n and R. P, 
SpJEfta. Revised by Thomas Ashbt, The Hkioricid Archiitciure 

Ubrary. B. T* Baaford, 19:^7. pp. 20a, and 20a iltualntjona. zin. 

This book is a new edition of parr tt of Anderaan and Spieia' ArekU^iiiure of 
Grtm u/td and Iw been revitetl and largely rewritten by Dr Ashby, late Dircctt}r 
of the British School at Rome, Tliis fact alone, apart from Dr Aahby's own rraiitation 
would guarantee ita excelknce. At the pr«cnt time* when in ctmtempomry 
architecture, horizontal tinea—to the exeSuaion of the soaring outlinesi of Gothic— 
leetn to lie more and more used, tlie study of ondetn hdldinga must be of more 
tmportatiee to tiw modem architect than ever before* and it is partly with his ficcds 
m that tUij ivork Ijas b«n writwn. Such ptohkms u the Telftt.-vr pmponidn, 

of iniftvtdiia] pm* of a butUliOg to the whole, nnd of the powibilities and Uinitarion* 
of (hffcrtjit tnatemU, are dealt mth in a general, if not m a jtrirtlv lechnicat *«i*e 
Bui ibe book mil aJw appeal t,, other reader*, It gim » mrapnliEMive icflount of 
»il (he imjwfUnt *urming Roman huildinj^a, and ^ni be inribuble to the taan 
■ober-mmded tounat. bent upon some atmly of (he great mirb of antiquity It 
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i’”’* to be a mine of infonauitiaii for the cbsMta] sdiolar and ancient 

The piM ta clw ind convenient, denling is it does first tviUi very «rly work 
W period of the Etnpite. Macerieb a« neit an^idered 

mcl UstJy a cUsaafied deacnptwm u fiTwi of the building under such heading as 
for^, thc^. arches, aqueducts, etc. TTiis system of grouping is very satisfaSory 
m tt heip* the fisaiJer tn compare, say, the imrious cnltamns now remaminji ihoii^ 
they may be amnenct ov« t^ worU. To the archaeologisi who devotes mrajiel/^ 
TOdtevd architecrora the book u full of suggettioiu ; and when he reads of the hand 
j still survives m the Roman temple at NImes he b fed to wonder 

if th^ebi of the elev^th emtury architects to Rome has ever been fiifly rediad. 

ilw. a photographs and archiiectt* drawings, are eicdlent, thnueh 

iSvwk refenitig to ptatCf without mentioning the page to 

which they to™,»ftd I, rmtating. The convention, alluded to on page if of 
p^nnng men s flesh red and women’s white, is ascribed to Mycenaean tfmea but 
might aurely be referred further back to Egjmtun. waU-paintings. The book oantoba 
Lwlr ® ^ ^itecturd terras, a bibliography, adequate maps, sad, for the 

ujuiuconcaUy mmded, i iia^ of tl« djim of th* Romao emperora. D« DoiiaoN^ 

DU KULTUft DER BRONZE 2 EIT IN SODDEL^TSCHLAND. Von D« Gedw 
hjurr. Eenno Fiiser, Augsiierg, i^6. pp, 153 and 5S platte. 35Rmarb. 

1 Ger^ny the WIi country was densely populated darine the middle 

the dry ‘eubbored * climate then ruling, t^ regioaa. 
today heoyily timbered, were laiwly open heath. The paamnd trib 4 Uving^S^ 
uplaji^. like contemporary i^plc in Britain, buried their dad under baixo^. But 
rava are far more nchly fumialied than the Britiah so that the period mav be 
divided up raw aevrerU lyj^lo^ail plmaes. Dr Kmft, who ha* atodied mtcnaiveJy the 
barrows of ifc Swabian AJb, distinguiahes four main epochs there. In the vallcvs there 
yet older broi^-u«ng culture while the tiilj folk were still tiring in a stone age. 
If riiw overlap between stone and biunre enable* Dr Kraft to point out 

me aiirertry of his ntrauJus buiidem ; they were dmrended from bcU-beaktr fait and the 
!Sl^piiw™iS ™ reoogniaajd in Britain—miii|.|ed with autochthon- 

m illtuiretod hook will be a great boon to all intcreated 

m rorapi^tjve ardiacology Md oonauiutej an authoritaiive guide to an obscure aod 

of T^hidi may throw light on *ome of our own probfcmi. 
u. ”il“* not be delerred by the hideous and unnecessary * Vcrdeutschiinjica ’ 
(Schichtenkun^ /re Stratignipliie. etc.) which Krafts own c^unimnen Iiavf rery 
properly repudiated. V. Gobdon CmuS 


By F, C. PAttKers. Cedi 


THE E.\RLIER lNldABIT.\NTS OF LONDON. 

Palinre. 1927. pp. 1^, jca. ^d, 

^ '• •n™p‘» to com the whole of the 

bngdnm, and ^ndon is dragged m at intervak in order to raatify the title. Moreover 
^tmrat ts eatremely unequal. Proftasor Pbraons ia a recogniaed authority on 
physical mthropokjgy, md we make on critldsm of thore jrarta of Ms boot which ajme 
under this heading ; but unfortunately he has not been oontciu with approaching the 
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lubjiect from thb ongfe, and tlic mult b a medtey of infonnation, itiueh nf it tscorrect 
or cnoncoitr. Tbero are wme aitounding statements on almost every' page, tin page 34. 
long liarrows ore oontrjdled with ' doLnens thottgh ' dulmeru ' fitcpjently occur 
in btk^ Immrws. in speaking of Kit's Cbty House tlw evitlciice of Stu 4 eley'i large 
ctigramg is conclusive that the * do line a ’stood at the east end of a long harrow; hut no 
refcienoc is n^e to tlus» or to the Frofessionai Paper on tiic megaliihs of soiilh'csst 
Engtind published by titc Ordnance Survey, where thb engraving is reproduced in 
facaiinile. On page 47 it is stated that neoljihic camps on the Chidtenis vn common. 
Not 1 ainglc peolitlnc camp has been reennUd ja the Chiltems, howewr, and, if 
we define die Chilteras as the region lying between the Oaford-Bucb, lowlands on the 
north-west, the Thames on the south-west, and the Tertiary counlrv on the south-east 
and east, there are only a very few amps of any sort within this aia. The statement 
that * agriculture, and probably other aria, were brought into Britain from time to time ' 
is true but hardly helpful. The hoards of the late Bronac Age are spobn of fp. eaV aa 
if they had some cunneaion with the Beaker people who lived a thousand yearn before. 
Tile Marden hnaid in particular bcbngs unquestionably w the late Brtmae Age or 
early Iron .Age. Dr Patsons’ vranda on page 5a—' the northern track ran straight 
fioto Canterbury to the ford st Wauninater —make iia mb our eyes* Doei he really 
mean to suggest that this, one of the must unimpcachiible of Roman mods, was really 
used by the Beaker people f Incidentally a writer wl» is dealing with the ' earlier 
tnhabilania of London ' sJiOuld know that the burrow? in Greenwich Park are Saxon 
buHul-roounda ami have nothing w hatever to do with the Beaker people of 1800 n c or 
dwreaboiJte. (See Douglas, Nevia nnlamtUa, 1795 p. Sp, and .4rrh. i, 

The iTup on page 5t roight have been drawn by a b limi man ; nor is there aiiv clue to 
what the figures mean. It is no/ ‘easy to believe* w is stated on pace 64 ' that when 
the Beaker folk came bio litittin they brought the Celtic language with ilitm *; and such 
an opuiion b a direct contradiction of ilie statement tin page 71 that Celtic tribe? 
began 10 reach Britain about six eenturia before the airblian Era. The interprotation 
(given on pgc 67) of ihe circular trench at BroiidsljUrs m wSiicb buriala were found is 
unconvincing, rince it is based on th* old-faBbioned popular association 0/ prehistoric 
burial plsTO v^lh battles, and this has no foundatioji in fact. The statement on mre 
100 referring the reader to Wmdk’s hook on the Roman? iti Britian, and another sfate- 
$how3 that Dr Piusoiu' choice of niLthoniicd ii ftn uoforttmatc one 
and doubtlQ^ acCotmti for muny of ihe erton pointed out Jitnivie. " 

The fact i? ^t when a specialist attwnpw to deal with matters outside liU nwn 
prot'mee he nearly always select? the most speculative and least retiabTe writer? ns Lis 
guides, and the present book b no ncepibo to the rule. 


PMHISTORIRCHEN PFAHLBAUTEN IM MONDSEB 

J 05 EK Wkni^oer with co^hitions by Eusi IloPMsATi and Pmse ANCHtsa, 
\ientu, Anlhni]x)logische Gescllsdiart, 1947, pp. 11a snd 43 plates 

The ioim amhois have admirably fulfilled tile rather thanklere task of publishint! 
a mss? of higWy impcnimt friateriat dredged up bv the law M f™ ^ ^ 

rillagts on the .Iwrm of the little take in iK AuSm^ A « A M SSl 

m the line Naturbistonscbes Museum but in the University's Institate where Ih^y ^ 
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en gwieralty anssfiihJe, The peculiar importance of the ait^ ia doe (o the reiatis'ely 
*” ^ ptimidvc copper ohjecta thev welded. Much 

hrou^t these types into rektiQn witb hypothetical exptoitauon of the copper lodes in 
me Alps m late neoltthie tima, and the authon have adopted his view nhile dwne 
iv«j^ to^the nbjectioiu urged by Hyrle. Indeed they cxplaia-most clattaiblv-I 
the Iwatioii of t^ stains an the Mrmda* and adjoining Atteraee by the assUpti™ of 
water-borne trade m the metal. The culltite of these first rUptne metallurmsi* wjuld be 
eaionually that fo^gn of Dmubian (ti) and Nordic el emmiii. typienUv repfrtcoieJ at 
JoTdaiismflht ill Sil&ia—a view advanced by the reviewer three vears ago/ Fmox and 
Wc^gcf refuse to Me in the habit of dwelling in pilc-vilkps m mtegnil trait of any 
^bihic culturc-eamplci on Grabner'a lines, justly retnarfciog that oil^ traits of hia 
bow-Liilturc ’ go bach to Mesolitlilc times, but forgetting that the same ti to some 
CKletit true of lacnstrine dwellings. It is pointed out tliat the Mo ndi er evidence is 
unfavDursble, if not fatal, to Reinerth’s and Voiiga'a theory that pUe-dtvellines were 
not EUdtfd nbt^Tc the ctetmi watens of Ukes. ^ 

Eli» Hohiiann** valuabir secutm on the vegetable remauu hritigs out many 
rateresong points: the Monibee foil tuTtivated erumer and rWrore Ti-heat. millet 
barley, piaiu and apples but not fim. The iUustratjons and deecriptiona leave noth!na 
to be desired. ^ 

The whole pcellent work is published as a FftttcMfl in honour of Prof. R, Much.. 
One >totic« w«h shame thsi* whiU. Kvenl suhscHbem hart from Semdimma, Fioinnd 
Poland and Serbia, ™ther Brtt^, France, Italy nor Spain am reprcseotetl in the liat. 
Yet any self-fespectmg andiaealagiHi] Ubraiy must have the book, V. G, CttlLtm. 


CATALOCUE OF EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHIC PRINTING TYPE. By A. H 

Gahdinsr. Oxford UnJveruty Press. 1928. pp. 45. 

Dr Gardmer has conferred a mat bcneai on students of Egyptology by hia 
pubjic-epirrled action in refonnjng the hieioglypluc tvpe now in use. This atalogue 
njarlB the immeiwe advimw which the snbjeci has m^e since Tlieinliardi’s atnln^e 
of type was nufalished in iSyf In Petrie fint odled sttention 10 the actual 
meniu^ of the signs and tlidr importanoc in showing the tools and other objects which 
mi^ have bten m use when writing was iatrotluccd. Since then Egyptian palawenphy 
and epigraphy have made rapid stridm ; and thooc days have pSMed eway wl 5 n the 
nwatmile reproduction of an inairiptiDn had to be rn^raw'n in order to conform to 
precoooBved ideas of what hierogtyph* should look like. Dr Gardiner's type, dnswii 
bysjiAac^rauedraughtamenaaMrandMtsdeGarb Da vies, must always beastandard 
work for the foinis of hieroglyphs in the New Kingdom, and can therefore be u«d by 
sstiMentin any cw where an inscription, or fntgmcsit of inacriptioii, must lie dated by 
forma of the aims only and not hy content. In several mstanecs Dr Gardiner hu 
given, In addition, forms of the Old Kingdom where they differ markedly from the New 
Kingdom forms: «, for example, ihe sign kp. • m fimugalewy«di is deoHy an 
inotnse-b^er in the early examples tlwugh unintelligible later. Altogether tbs book 
» eatiOTrdin^ly i«ful a^ interesting; it u not a mere list of type available for printing 
hemglyphs, it ts in itself a meam of studying the pateeograpby and epigraphy of tli 
New Kingdom. Murray. 
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STUDl ETRUSCHL VoU i. Ccnutato Fermaiitn^ per iTinirifl. Fbfieaoe. 19^7* 
pp. 588 75 plates. 150 Urn. 

The Binciiini of attentipn that is non- bdng dcTi^teif m Italy to the atudy of Etry^tcsm 
sjitiqiiitics mtiy be sadgoi b}^ s pcnoul of ibis voktiine, trhieh comaini the p3pe» 
rend at the eonpesa held ii) 1926. ti is Imposslbk to deal with it liere as fully it 
dcscnes ; hut nc may cunBok outxdvirs by die rcBecdoti that the problems which were 
ihett discussed has'c reeaidy come up thaugh* as ia oAtutal^ the congiesa of 

this year being intematioTiat s rather wider survey takeu^ 

I'he volume opens with mii ititerestiug paper by AntonieiJi^ in which he renuirks on 
i\yt ilcMge bdt of rcfnaifui of the Bmnzc in Cenend ftalj-p and on tlie ju^taposluon 
of tnhuniiitiojt and indiQfntkia in the same lemeterieSr ai^wingt moinouns, the 
c^nuunponmeoiia prcseuocr of differeat races. Boih of these points bear on the much 
debsied quealbn of the oripo of the early mbatatancs of Einijia, and of the Etmsc™ 
ihctnselvTS—though (as CuTtfeni emplusives in a Uter paper) it is onw fairly genemllj 
held that they came from Aaja Minor, and were camparotivciy few in uumben Cultrerm 
momisins tiiat the rapid tpncAd of Etruscan dvilissatiort and art vw due to tlie iteeptivity 
of the Iodic peoples, mthcr tbm to the cstpadty for asaimiktion of the Etruscans 
thcnuclvcs, and indeed prefers to apeak of Icslic mther than of Etiusoia an. 

Oihcr papers go mure into deiail^hiii thaw arc mnw interesting pmttlcuhw in 
regard DO the andent topography of Area^ ;—a descriptEon of diaoDverio at Vuld 
during the excavation of s canal for electric power, in which a fine centaur and a luppo^ 
compua of the end of the Oih centur^' B,Cp were founds while the famous Francois 
tnmb was reopened ; — i brief Accoimt of the recent iBscuveries in the netn^polk of 
Caere by MengairolUi who is tn charge of the excavatjotis there^ with numemus Iltusiia-p 
tions 1 he putntB out that only 11 irety small part of it luas as yet been esjcavaied, 

MengarelU aba contnbuies s imte^ with same Lutereating repruductioiis, of parts 
of the old archoeolo^cal survey of EiTuriAr on which Fisqiii and Co^uta did Boiiie %'aluBble 
wiitk (hitlieno unpublklicd) between 1885 atul 1891. 

Anutber note shoa's us how much a few potsKerida may tell us ibam the history of a 
site. Ail the hooks siste that Cosa^ one of the loveOcdt pb^ in Etrum, dverboking the 
bgpOQ of Orbetello, with a splendid drmiJt of fortifications* was only founded in the 4^1 
centory and extended to the foot of the tiili, under the name of Succosai in die 
imperial period. And now the careful rcmirdies of three Italian archaeologists, iMinto^ 
Pemier, amj Leri tuve led to the discovery of prehistoric pottery ai the foot of the hill, 
a fact wliich, m b rightly pnmteci out, upsetz the whole nf this so called Lustory t for It is 
not ressmiabk to auppoae that this oommacidtng site renmined tmoccupied when the 
slopes of the hill were inJiabited. T. AsilBV. 

ETUDES ROMATNES, L LA BASILIQUE PmiAGORICFE^WE DE LA 
PORTE MAJEURE. By Cahooftnd* Paris: L^Arcisau du livte^ 

1927. pp. 4tS and 34 pb^, t folding plan. 30 

'The object ^of the series of whidi thia h ihe first volume a, aa eimlauied in the 
preface, to ilcftiribe to tlie Freiich public the varinns monuments of anriquiiy which have 
o>mt to light in the dty of Rome during and after ihc war, Ejuavitians^ made of set 
purp>ose by Italian nfikiab very uBtumUy longulahed during the period between 1015 
and 1923 ; hut Fate wiUed chat a number of remarkable dl^veries slmuld fill 

the gap I and the most remarkable was that of the undergrtnind basilica ncsif the 
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Fortm Miggiore. Ld April I9t7p ihs b^dliaf umlcr the main line tn Naples, obcigt loo 
yardu fo ihc eaat nf ibc tWgsm lo give ivmy: uid the trilieay engines found thai 
due rt\h ky olmosi dtreedy over ibe dreubr Dinhaft of an andciit auridgr, whfdi tMn 
led inio wlijrt proved lo be the scrium of die bdUc2f the floor of which ky tome 45 feci 
bcIcTvr the level of the tine* in order to be abk to consoUdare the line it wm necessary co 
explore tlie whole monument, and take measure for its pennanent pro^eivsiiion. 

Tl\e building kui, itnec tiicnj been often described and duniuedi though the oflidal 
pubhi^ricinp the text of which k to be wiittefi by Dr B.itidinclti, has not yw seen die 
bghi \ «i tkw only portions of the icmarkabl* $tueco deonnitionj of the tnletior m as 
yet aviiikble for ttudy by scholar? who ore not fortunate enough to hsYC seen the buJldbig 
Itself. They have however, been MIy described by Mr? S, Arthur Strong, ifitb the 
culldbonition of Miss N. Jolliffe, tn the jfaarml <?/ ftfUmk SfudU ^: Jnd the folding pkn 
at the end uf the pfc^fit work gives an sdeqiratc tdea of thetr arnm^TiefLt xnd of the 
varied nature of the subjects which are to be found in them.* !i U, indeed, from these 
tepnscntatjotis^ and from them atone^ that we can hope to derive any [nfbnnauon as to 
the nature of tliis remarkahle buitdifig M. Cumont had dreody pointed out the 
■triking analogy between this hiulding, sunk at a conalderable depth below ground and 
lighted from the atrium, w^th the ritum arnmgenifcnt of the cave« of Fythogortta, and had 
therdTone aocribed it to one of the Pythagorean sects which hud lived on from die 
Republican, period into the early Empbe j but Oarenpino develops the theory a 
good dcid further. He accepts the cunjectune of the ortginal diacoverrri of the basilica 
—that it lay w'ithin the orei of the gordent ofStatiliiia Taurua, wliose votunliLry dtatfi in 
53 only anticipated hk inevitable condemnation for practicing ^xtiagicai arts*; 
and he accepts aSso the date to which they assign it. He then proceeds to slmw in great 
(letoiL h<fTr all the Tarioua subjects of tli^ deroration fit in wiih what we know of the 
tenets of Pythagorcankm. of liie detoib of its liturgy, of its hell on earth and hewenty 
paradise. He condudea with an explanatiort of the scene in the apu—^he leap of 
Sappho into the sea at Lcmiaa^nct as a glorihcadoii of stiictde, but is purification from 
her earthly bvt for Phaon. and a rebictfa of her aoid to {lighor things. 

The hook is a brillifliiE attempi to wlvt many diifici^t probluus. and retjuirvs a 
more detailed ireatmciii than It ia possihh: lo ^ve it here : the okitt and scholarly 

ability with whidi M. Canropitio hoB dedt witJi tli« rntercalmg lubject ts ilncrring 
of all praise. T. AjUJay. 

THE ANTlQUriT OF MAN FN EAST ANCLLA, By J, Reto Mom. Cambridge 

Um^tmty Press, 1927. pp. 175, aj ploies and 74 15*. 

it is oseful to hove a collected account of tbe vicwb of Mr Reid Moir placed before 
tti in a convenient form. Mr Reid ^loir has Itecn talkiuiing for many ycom in the 
building of 4 pyramid upon ita ape^t « particularly useful to mw of the opposing 
sdrool tn he able to realize at a gkitcc bow hazardouB ia ihe foundariou upon wlucn 
an imposing miperatnictitre is buUi. 


* Et mvultl aem, frEim ibt ket thit the earth to the intiidor of tbe baiillct had dx^dy been 
puf«d IhrmiirH a nierc^ that tbe butidina bad betcti almiisr fanudccd Ln ihe Reiuib&tuiu ^ thouifh 
It is very strange tbai wc Itavr on reVPid ef the dsmvey of lernarbshk a buihliTig, even 

thokigb It bad yiebJed no iculptufesi bionaei, m- oihcr aumll objecta^-wliicb wefe mdrety 
tackhtg in the biiildiitff ^heo fQUad, and bad indml been rvmnvtfd so oodcrtl when it 
m be used almost before it! decomiicn T^'E»eQm£ilcEi!d,owiit^ to ihe death of ita owaet and iJi« 
penacutimi by Claudius of otbet rnemben «f the i«t w hich mronliiptwO in it. 
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Prchisttat^ is krpij faitfiilisd upon thfl ret]»fale itkntificBUaii of prthktodi: ioiLitttftta 
in flini or other »toiw, Mr Reid Moir ^rarts with a «iAtcinent and illufltmion of the 
main dimmcliiati bctwtcn the work of imtuft: and the work of nmn which rei^rcaenli 
nothing of the truth. With n foundation, it U no wonder that the iupeiatructure 
U apreadine out more and more dangcfotisly ovtrheiu]. 

The fmntbpiwe a t^iaJ, It repTe$cnti i atOTUr that is deacrihed to a " great 
fumd-aLxe weighing 7 Ibffmto the Cromfir For«t Bed \ There are many rtudenta of 
prehbtDry wiio view tlie smashing of ffini with different e™ and who can see no vjJue or 
bitcrafe tti thb Btoac except to go into the foundations of a road. This ti due, not tn 
nreiiidjoc arising fnm the date of the stone, but to a different judgment of flint fraoture. 

Heidelberg jaw cannot be far retnoved {ifi age} flora the Cromer Forest Bed ; m 
one can doubt that humana^or biimanoids, were In exktence at tfils UrrEC. It couid be 
that these people mighi hare reached the stage of c^'oludon of the " ffteme age \ 
hut tids hm not yet been established. 

There are hints Iran the Cromer Fotat Bed that are mote f uggestivn of man V work 
than the one represented in the froniiapicce. But imfortunaiciy these Iiave to be 
•elected from an munense mass of broken flinta that h known as the " scone^bed When 
one digs Its that stone-bed for oneself, one realises bow the stones hare been janLmed 
lORelher*cfUflhed one agaitiflt another, atid irnuuihed by violent naturaj a^ndn. The 
lejection of oonvindng amfacta from an iirdn^ rirer otvcI lies in a diffcrenl 
category from the selection of not-quite^coDvmdiig resemblanciia to Lmolemenm cut 
of a maia of netuial smoshings. In prehistory the * not quite' may often be transposed 
into the “ quite not ‘i 

Scrioufl confusion b introduced between ^t) tlie flakingB on the open beiurh at 
Cromer (there b good evidence to pfore thst these still continue to made by the sea); 
i±] the FaiaenlitHi whidi are also found on the open beach, but which are derived from 
tlw river ^veU that overlie the glada] deposits * (3) the flakings of independent c^n 
which arc found in the stnne-hed* tn which reference has already been made. The 
cladal and rirer greveb referred to atrore are further confused hs the book before ui. 
Thtac very difTefeni iteira are •© mixed up that the reader wJm Is unfarniUsr with both 
the individual apcctmefla* and ti^ lires of thdt discovery^ miut receive a completely 
ecrotieoufi impression of the evidences^ 

A few years ago a neniithic iniplement derived from tlic turfacc acU came down 
nearly to the level of the beach, in a rawed aludgc-srream in the cliffs at Sidesirand—^fvot 
an umuiuJ occurrence. Shortly after the discovery the reviewer examined the site very 
earefullyr TJito bcrtoiMS a * flint impleinent of !^rly r^eolitliic-Clienean type from 
Lower Gljctal Clay *. Battiing'^hocs may be found in " not^dte * boulder my just 
os much 3S this neothhic implement. 

In other tranches nf adeitce, such u chembtry or physics for example, 1 doubtful 
obsemnion can iisualiy be repeatal^ and ita accure^^ or error thui cstablithed. Un* 
fortunately this Is not possible b ptehiibQrv^ and it is hero that wc find the peculiar 
danger and vvoaknet^ tbni b inherent in ihe su^ect itself^ 

One could oonimue* pobt by pairit, to lay hare the inseeme foundorions of the vast 
•upcniructuro » clearly revealed to us b tbU bE»k. ti may he thut the fulneas of dme 
will bring an tutonuuic cmh by over-loading. If this book hdpi to odiieve lhai result 
and thiLB to dear the ground for a sounder prcldstory to be rebuilt u pon, n sure foundation 
it will have done an inestimable service. 


3, HAmLHjtJca Warden. 
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KULTURCESCIIICHTE DES NORW^GISCHEJ^ ALTERTUM 3 . Vm A. W. 

Oslo (Ei. Ajchehotig & Co.), also Leippg, Pitria. London, and 

Cambridge^ Mass. 1^6. lostitutect for Syjnmemlgnericle Kultujfonintng, 

publication sciicfl a, ¥1. pp» 346. 

Tliia unpoitant book tniy justly mnk as one of tbe etimll dod brilliant band of 
rcgionil studies that not only comfolidate the archiieotogiCiiJ md hjsToricd] researeh of 
recent yeaia but arc ditunscEves signal contributions to knowledge by virtue of tbc 
profound insight and flcbolarship of tlic mthut. ITiub^ wEiiie tt may he charged against 
this book that most of the asaemblod facta me already welLknownf Dr Qtogger'i 
careful cboicE of nmtcftal^ Ms coomiciitary upon thia evideoetp and hk intcrprctatkjn of 
it, undoubtedly provide a distinguished and chaUendng e:joinip|c of pmpef judment 
that suecessfully provides ill with a new and sdmufattng vision of NorwayV oUtont 
puat. 

The author's firet duty is to observe that the typobgical method of race, 

cultural ttotufip and chronology^ at nay rale in Its usual teatt-bnok form^ serioiiAly at 
fault in Norway, and that one certainly caimotj m ibu country, dbpo€i_e of cutmrol 
changes by a facile explanation in terms of dimalic variations and nf succes^i'rac int^gskim. 
Dr Bioggcr appcab raiher to the eecummic tustory of Eik land as being most of all likely 
lf> illustrate tm necessities and behaviour of early man,, wherefor the litiJc-changing 
struggle for existence on the coaats and on the »ca* in ihc wt^ditiiida, on the mountains^, 
and in the pastures* are the main subject of hk mquiryt and it is in accord with the result 
of hia studies under these headings that the prehistory of Norway is unfolded before ua. 

We begiOp tium, with a lurrey of the littuni! i^tufcs, moAily of a * Stone Age * 
dtaracter* where it k passible to distinguish the sites yicttling no evidence ifithti of 
domestic animals or of agrieidtuie* from those where the bonra of dom»dc Emimals imd 
treccs of cemk ate to be found. But as we have to reckon with the complicaition of 
flca^nAl in habiution, a temporar)' change from agiicukurml ami pastoral Ufc 

ocoisionci] by prolonged hunting eiEpedidans, it is ckur that tiie rcliiive chronology h 
exctssively diBieu)i. to dedde. 'Hie tnain cmicliision* however* is that of these iiunting 
and Ikbii:^ grounds those where dormstic ammak are found are nol likely to be of the 
pure Stone Age, and tliat many are plainly sil^ oeeupied at die ptoper seasons over a 
long stretch of dme* stmosr* in fact, up to the Idstoric period. And herej of course, 
the excessively airtipic equipment necessary mokes it hard to distinguiBh beurcen the 
remains left by Stone Age* Bn;mse Age^ imd Jreti Age man. We may, hotvetxir, sp^k 
of ttu earlier Vkte- or Nhstvet-pertod showing a purely hunting culture that b typical 
of tlMS beginning of the Nurwegtan Stone Age, and we may add to iim a short * ncoUthic * 
period whcicin the arts of agriculture and ihe domesticaiion of aiiiTmda wen: introdm^d. 
Ncvcrzhclesa, m gctieral die finds from the auppoted Stone Age wew rnust for ihe 
presetit rext under siuiudon. On the other kandg tlie penetration and ocoipatton of 
llie interior can be shown to be a rektivclv laic Achievement^ and the * rondecr-eutCure ' 
here k not earlier than the Imn ■ tKua the ' Ur-folk * of die Hardaugeirvidda ajc 
dkmisacd ns the product of romantte imAgining, and we are told that most of the finds 
representing them belong re^y to the early iron Age, if not to the Migration And Mking 
periods or cveti 10 early rnedievd ttmes. The author neat descrilies the rock-engirvings, 
of which die majority are expMned as die lumters* iiugic of die old JitiotnJ statinns. 
The pA)Xihok>gy of hunters must lie everywhere of much the some nature, m Lhai paralkls 
from for afield, for instance from Frence, are of little dironolngiai] importance^ and a 
Bron^ Age or Iron date k thought to be prubable for the Norwegian group. 

^53 
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A ttikdy of th« hunting wc!x[iioiui du^mq^lvcft ih^'^ an vunini of 

primitive Slime Ago types rinnuglwiut the bter periods, isnd it Is iniidt clesr thjit Brari^ 
II never more thsn xn OE^inrut Juxury. In fAct^ the Bmnre Age cuhure w£i& cnamly 
liihit, und, except for the limited jw of the metal axe. olmoat an imsJtered conrimiatmi 
oF the Stone Ag^. Indeed, the Stone Age tn Norway ends cmtjr with the iiitrtKJuetio& of 
iron : and this, nest to the itnmduction of tlomi^uc animals snd of agrioilrore^ msrlca 
the iTLi^st fiigfuhcani dervckspnttnt and change in the early cultunl histdry of Norway. 
The full kimwledge of the uses of the new metal h thDoght to ho a result of indirott 
eimyu:t with fUrman cuJnife, and it is Hm knowledge iron timt h prtmiirily rapoDsibler 
far the full exploitation of interior Norway* 

As Eo il;^ races mnetnted in tha story, thc^ i$ little id be said, at any rate until the 
anthmpologicfil material collreted by Schreiner has been digi^cd. Etit Ihe evidence, 
partiaihtrJy that of place^nomcs aa analyzed by Magnus Oben, hlma that the men of 
ihe Stone-were geimaitiCi and to ihb there b nothing to add except that 
there waa a steady unmigration of other germanic peoples from the 3 fd to ihc 6th 
century A.o. Bui as lo the dul^out and difficult matEnal provid^ by Pyihsts, 
Ftolcmy, and^ bier, by Jordaiics,. tt ia os well to study CDlIateTolly with Dr Erngger's 
fliicdnct account she karned Det Svmska Miketi by Birger Nertnan. For 

Dr Bitiggcr docs not corunder hb book complete with n dcscripticMi of the prehfstone 
inhabitaniSt bol in a condensed and admirable section he carries the story onwards to 
the time of die death of St. Olaf. 

The only criticism to be izr^d agobuil this excellent book is the modest objectkin 
that the Uck of a map and a few illustrations embarjesses the reader who is not 
mtimateJy f^milbr with the mjiteiiol described- T. D. KaMiaiOC^ 

^niE ENGLISH CASTLES. By E. B. d^Aurotos^. Werner Laurie Ld. 

pp. z6j- aifi. 

Thift volume b eiiidcntly the fruit of gn^t industry and it contBina « gnral deal of 
useful detail. The outhor^s Avowed intention ts to ctimbinc architectiiral and hatoricQl 
materbl in suitable proportioni, but pLm is executed in a Kifnewhat nnsatisAictary 
mann er, Tliat part of the work deding with aitchitectnre wouW be greatly impr^vn^ 
by the additiuJi of a few diagrams and the suhatitudem of good photographs of «^**l*t 
for ffie very sccond-rsie iSth century prints which ujiaccnuntably form the bulk of 
the ilitE$tfarions* 71 ie chief Baw in the hi$tnric^ portion of the twok is a strangely 
uncriricst acceptance of the more lurid talcs of tacdjeviil and other chruniders^ wdiilst 
the book as a wbok sulTcra from tJie extraordburily old-rashtoned high-flown fustmn 
of iiB style. For example, ihuty vi«, for whom Mr d'Auvergne tmiu to feet an almost 
personal fibhoirence, h variously styled 'a gross villam V *i baffled ddmuehee 
‘ fickle tyrantand ‘ the blackest scuundrel that ever wore a crown. \ whilsc Corfe 
Cartte, plcasatiusit of ruins and beJoved of artists is described a« m * gloomy mm, 
rtnunbceJit of anguish and dark dtetU ^ which ‘ tottets to its fall as though QppTOli^lcd 
by the horror and Mqmty of which it Ilia been the scene v E- G, WiratCOMM. 

GREECE OLD AND NEW, By Brown. Alcihuen. 11^7. pp. 255. 

ID iUiistrattons and mttp. t2s. 

Messra^Methiien s finn is. Well known for its glorified guide books* and ihia 
volume on Greece is well up 10 their high itopdard. Mr Ashley Brown writes lucidly 
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And even grupefuJIy imdi maiiagcfl to cstivey a i^eat deal of kiAtmeal And Bfchieobgical 
infonnAdon in a plc&sanr uid titirnghtfaniVE^d manner* Perbsps the moBT inieresdog 
part of che book, bowevor. b Use deaenpdon and [ItuatrationE of Uie mnnaatories of 
Mount Mhm md the Mcteorai- E* G. WiTtnrcosOTH. 

ROmNTlC JAVA, AS FP %VA3 AND IS. By U. S. Baknes, rji.ojs. Seeley* 
Scmce and Co* ^927. pp. aSi* 3 is* 

Java is a name of interest to any archaeojogbi^ but those who expect to find 
mention in this vofume of Tricul and iu skull vriEl be disappointfird. There b some 
description of the wimtry and its peopie and on accoimt of the bjstory and cuitoma 
of the Uloiud, bin the best part of the hook b to be found b i!ic btereating iIli;td£rat[0£iA* 

E. Gp WmnraiwBJL 

A guide TO THE QUTB, DELHI. By E* A. Paoe. Cdoitta; Govemmeiit 
of India Central Fublii^ion Brunch* 1917. pp, viii, 36^ 13 pLitoa. 

Thb IS H reprint in handy form of Mr Pagers able and sefaoferly Meuiolr no. 32 
of the ArchacoloeicaJ Survey (1926}^ but without the introduction^ most of the plates 
and ctocest and sm tlie appendices eircept one. These cxdsbns ore unfortunate, for 
tJie notes and plaLei set forth the evidence on which Mr Page ba&ea hit interpretations 
and correbiiiom, while the introduction brioga out clearly the aignifiemnee of the 
Qutb monumenlii in the bbiory of Indo-^^raccnie architecture* The one surviving 
appendix (on conservation) U cf merely departmental bterest* 

Wien in tt^j aji. Qutbu-d-dbi Amir of iMuhamnutd Gbori and founder 

of the Delhi Sutranate, ea^lbhed himself in Itb new inpiiol, Soracenle archttecfure 
had dlreojly ^ into defined forma *. But it w«t al tba* moment a far cry 

firom Delhi 10 the ceotiea of lalaniic culture, And a mosque was on urgctit nceeaaityp 
so Aibak assembled the local orcimmen and the fragments of 27 llmdu temples and 
budt a mosque in which Hindu uiBuciice predominstos* But the bfibnee was 
^ckty ftvensed. The Qii^b Minar, which Aibak began and bis successor Aitamah 
fix 11-36) 6tushed» is ^ coniistjently Saracenic \ and^ as the Qusb buildtngi prove, 
by ibe time of Ala-ud-db Khalji ^1296-1314) the transition was already complete ; 
thenccforw’iinl Mubjimmadin orclitterture in north India, Ibough never losing the 
Indbm touch, b ^ sclfHJereJTnined \ F. J* Ruziiajui^. 
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Editorial Notes 

T i le excavation season in Great Britain and Ereiand is in full swing 
as we write, but will be practically over by the dtne this number 
appears. Woodhenge and the adjacent small dholes are being 
explored by Captain and Mrs Cunnington with higl^ satisfactory 
results ; l^e Trundle (near Goodwood, Susaexj by Dr C^I Curwen; 
the lake-village at Meare by the Sometset Archeological Society; St. 
Cathermt‘s Hill (Winchester) by the Hampshire Field Club; the village 
at Cbj-sauster (near Penzance, Cornwall) oy Mr T. F. Kendrick,of the 
British Museum ; and Belas Knap [Glos.), by H. M. Office of Works, 
The excavation of four Romano-Bntish towns—Colcheater^ Cacrleon, 
Richl^rough, and Alchester (Oxon.)-^ in progress (sec p.353). Wc 
mention only a few of those underthings which are personally known 
to us; thpe are doubtli^ many others on foot. Of those mentioned 
the majority are due to the enterprise of private individuals, associated 
in some of the cases with archaeologidal societies. 

at vu 

At Woodhenge there are, in addition to Woodhenge itself, iffiout 
a dozen small bunal-circles, ran^d for the moat part m a line to the 
soutb-^utb-cast. One is double and shows also signs of holes; and 
there is a small circle of holes without any ditch. All these smaller 
ctrdcs were, like the essential features of Woodhenge, revealed by air> 
photography—they are pracd^y invisible on the ground; and 
prints from negaUves made this year by the Rj\.F. are being us^ 
to guide the wurk. 
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Air-photogr^hjr ia alw m^rcctly responsible for the escavations 
at the Trundle, for it an air-photograpli which drew attention to 
a hitherto unnoticed inner circle, representing probably an older 
* camp * on the same site. Here too the photographic print is being 
used as a map, though die remains in question arc plainly visible on 
the ground. 

Furthermore, the spell of dry weather wc have just enjoyed has 
produced a fine crop of new discoveries in several widely separated 
regions, some of them being of first-rate importance. These have all 
been made by Officers of the Royal Air Force in the course of their 
duty. I’he photographs taken will be published in due time, some 
of tliem in ANTiQcnT, For the present, therefore, wc shall say no 
more, except that the results surpass the most sanguine expectations. 

ut 

■k 

A propixs of surface aids to excavation, we have been asked by a 
correspondent to explain * General Pitt Rivets' method of discovering 
pits and ditches by means of hammering the surface with a pick, 
referred to in Mao and his Past ” (p, ar^) \ The method is quite 
simple. When the groimd is struck, the sound given back is much 
deeper and more ‘ booming * over a siited-up and often invisible ditch 
than elsewhere, where it has been undisturbed. By walking and 
hitting the ground with the butt end of a pick, it is quite easy to locate 
such hidden ditches and pits, and even to ascertain their exact vridth. 
It was thus that General Pitt Rivers found the Angle Ditch on Oakley 
Down in Cranbome Cha:^. By using this method on Worthy Down, 
near Winchester, the writer and the late Mr Hooley recovered and 
pegged out tfie plan of a Celtic village ; the plan was transferred to 
paper and a sealed <^y deposited, before excavation began, with the 
Society of Antiquaries. When compared later with the results of 
excavation, there was little to alter. The method of * ramming ' or 
' sounding ’ was used at Stonehenge by Colonel Hawley and is being 
cxtensivefy employed at Windmill Hill by Mr and Mis Keiller and 
tlicir st^. At the latter place a specially made ivoodeti cam is used, 
resembling the one used by navvies, xhe method is probably not 
appbjahle to certain soils; it works best on the bare chalk, where there 
IB only about six inches of humus. 

^ V«* 

Another correspondent suggests that ‘ an opportunity for discussion 
and correspondence m ANriQurrv would serve a distinctly constructive 
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pur{wse *. We agree; and we can generally find room for the 
^'entitadon of new id^ and for fresh interpretations of observed facts. 
But the border-line between friendly argument and pojemics is easily 
overstepped. When once an argument has begun it is apt to become 
lengthy and involved, and sometimes heated. The details of controversy 
arc generally dull and technioil and more suited to the meetings of a 
learned society. Even a friendly argument migfit pall if conducted in 
a Review appearing at intervals of three months, especially if the parties 
to it lived on different continents, thus perhaps involving even longer 
intervals of time between each letter. Space also is limited, 

iJi at at 

For some of these reasons we have deliberarely ignored the Sligo 
controversy, to the regret of another oorreapondent who charges us also 
vrith neglecting Ireland. (The Sligo controversy turns on certain 
limestone boulders wfhich are claimed as humanly-made objects, and as 
evidence for the occupation of Ireland by Man during the Pakcolithic 
period). We think the charge is cKaggerated.^ 

or at at 

Tlie quarrels of the teamed are notorious; but flints seem to have 

some unusually provocative quality in this respect. Can it be that thw 
still retain an ^ aura * of forgotten fights in far off collthic dap }—or is 
there some simpler cxpl^iarion ? The main bone of contention is 
whether certain English flints were chipped by Man or by Nature. It is 
a case of great importance, for upon the verdict depends nothing less 
the antiquity of man. The facts to be proved are (i) that the 
flints have been humanly worked; (i) that, if so, they were found 
in an undistin-bed geological deposit of the age claimed. 

In recent controversies in East Anglia both claims have been 
put forw'ard by some and denied by others. Either the ‘ impiements * 
have failed to carry conviction, or subsequent disturbance of the 
deposit has been alleged. The earliest rude attempts of Man to make 
a tool ^vould naturally resemble Nature’s handiwork; but there are 
several facts which suggest rather a natural origin for rostro-carinates 
and eoliths—the immen^ numbers found, for instance, on a given 
site. Another criticism is based on the fact that not a single fragment 
of a human bone has ever been found, in spi te of the abundance of the 

> Se« for inttiuiA VoJ t, pp. 97,08 and plale.pp, i!4-6, and 510, bu(, wiA 
the wJuslc world to ctn/rr, we mitii aak for ptiems. We have not for^jnea lieLind, 
anti have lecdvcd Uie promijc of a outain artick when (he time for in puWicatJon 
shall have a»De. 
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‘ implements * and the diligence of their discoverers. {The Foxhah 
jaw-Donc, now lost, has no evidential value). 

%*< ^ 

The point at issue between Mr Hastiledinc Warren and Mr Sainty 
(see pp. 344-5) concerns an alleged disturbance of the boulder-clay in 
which an undoubtedly ' human ' implement was found. It is a point 
which, as Mr Warren says, cannot now be settled ; for it arises from an 
observation which from the nature of the case cannot be repeated. We 
would remark, however, that boulder-cky is a formation whose 
subsequent disturbance or rearrangement is often very hard to detect j 
and was it not from under alleged boulder-day that there came the 
famous Ipswich skeleton ?—at first claimed by Mr Reid hloir to be of 
pre-Glacial age." He subsequently rcalbed that the supposed boulder- 
clay under which the skeleton was found U'as nothing more than hill- 
wash+f as claimed all along by his opponents. T his hUl-wash covers 
a prenistoric floor with flint implements and pottery, which Mr Reid 
Moir regards as Lower Aurignacian, but which otKcn; consider to ^ 
not earlier than Neolithic, If, in an observation of such fundamental 
importance as this, Mr Reid Moir—and, one may add, many other 
observers of great experience—could be misled by appearances, surely it 
is equally possible that Mr Sainty may have made a similar Tnjjtrafr r } 

at ^ 

The whole world has now realized the importance of the Ufl 
Excavations, which yielded such magnifioent finds last season. Those 
who have seen them at the temporaiy exhibition in the British Museum 
wnil liavc noticed with what skill they were unearthed and preserved. 
The exca^-ation of the royal cemetery will be continued this winter, and 
there are good reasons for expecting more ^■aluabie discoveries. I'he 
readers or ANTiQOm’ made a substantial contribution to the funds 
last year, and we arc now asking them to help again, A form is 
enclosed in the present number for this purpose, 

^ ^ at 

^ October and November the Editor will be travelling in the 

ivitddle East, out of the reach of correspondence, and all commumcations 
concerned with A^ctiquity should be addressed to the Assiatant 
Editor, 24 Parkend Road, Gloucester. 


J Aitgiia, vol, I {pan 1) igta, p. 15^ ; wni Jasm, itpy. 
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Rock-pictures and Archaeology in the 
Libyan Desert 

by D. Newbold 

O UT of Africa there is always something ne^v.as AfistotJe wrote in 
the fourth century b.c,, and although the Libyan Desert is one 
of the moat desolate areas of the world's surface, recent explora¬ 
tions have shown that there are many archaeological discoveries to be 
made which will throw considerable tight cm the early history of peoples 
and their migrations in North Africa. 

In the eastern Sahara and in the Libyan Desert, there are still many 
unexplored tracts, and even, it is probable, several unmited oases, 
particularly in the great wliite spaces on the map which sketch south¬ 
west and southeast of the Kufara oasis-group. 

The bo^crlands of French Wadai, Italian Cyrenaica, and the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and the forbidding deserts which lie between 
Tibesti ana the Fezzan, are still most impeifectly known i consequently 
it would perhaps be premature to attempt to draw any detailed picture 
of the early movements of Libyans and their negroid neighbours to the 
south. But it may be of use to future explorers and archaeologists in 
thb area to recapitulate recent discoveries and to indicate what kind of 
arcliaeological remains they are likely to find and where to seek them. 

The recent discoveries are mainly confined to rock-picrures and 
stone implements. Some pottery has also been found, but usually 
under circumstances, and of a type, which preclude anv definite 
association with the rock-pictures. ' 

Before describing the sites seriatiin, 1 should like to offer, with the 
difiidence of an amateur, a few general comments on field archaeology 
in Noftli Africa. Like all sciences, archaeology has shown of late 
yeaw a tendency, peculiarly distressing to the novice, towards excessive 
specialization, especially in the typological sphere. Classification by 
types in the case of implements, and by technique in the case of rods- 
picturcs, has been t^ied to such a pitch that other cvidemiiil data have 
been distrusted or ignored. Archaeology, after all, is a branch of the 
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wider ^cnce of anthropology; and our ultimate aim in the study of 
rock-pictures and implements is to identify their artists and their 
wielders—to put Uieoi. as it were, on the prehistoric map, and to 
discover their origins and their relations with the outside world. If we 
succeed, we turn prehistory into history j hut if we stop short of tl^, 
confining ourselves to mere description classification, we arc shirking 
the main issue and stultifying a noble science. It is quite true that by 
a careful study of types and the compilation of aistributton~niap 8 
Ultra of culture-drift and actual migrations of races may often be 
verified. But prehistory in North .Africa 1 $ not as prehistory in Europe. 
Its darkness comes right down to the Middle Agra. Untold centuries 
sep^te the painted biso^ of Altamira from the incised antelopes and 
ostriches of the soutli Libyan Desert. Moreover Aitamira must tell 
its own tale, W'hcreas we can call in the aid of classical and Arabian 
geographers and even of native tradirions in our attempts to piece 
together the ethnography of the eastern and southern Libyans. 

The identification of old place-names and race-names is regarded 
by many ai^aeologists as too dangerous a pastime to be indulged in 
freely, and it is^ quite true that rash speculation in this direction on the 
part of otherwise eminent scfiolars^ nas led to some confusion in the 
past. The remedy, however, is not simply to avoid this branch of 
study, but to undertake it witJi eyes open and with some knowledge of 
the languages concerned. It does not need much more than a wor&ng 
knowled^ of Greek, I^iin and Arabic, together with a good map, to 
«tract from the classical and medievri gengmphers a mass of very 
interesting data about oases still iineimlored or only partialIv aurveved, 
ar^ about the proto-history of the Libyan and Libyo-Ethiopian tribes 
who mhabited north-east Africa both off and on the Nile, for several 
millennia before the advent of the Arab in the seventh century a 

An example may be found in the identification* which 1 have 
nowhere seen made, of Jarabub oasis with Ptolemy^ Lacci Palus. 
rhis identificatton is proved by a statement in the anonymous Arabic 
^tory of Siwa oasts that Jarabub was formerly known as Lakk. 
bimilarly we know from native traditions that the pre-Arabic (Tibbu ?) 
name of Kufara was Tazerr. This is clearly reflected in the present 
name of the western oaria of the group, Taizerbo (=people of Tazetr, 
cL Kanembu = people of Kanem), and also in Ptolemy’s Aezari, whom 
he places hereabouts on the map (T- being the Berber prefix). 


* VSrio. S.. M«i. i. U 
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Again the Sebridae, -whom Ptolemy places in the Dongola deserts, 
were probably inhabitants of El Bekri’s o^is of Sobrou, which may 
be identified with Nukheila or Zerzura. 

There are a number of other coincidences and paraltels awaiting 
the student of ancient geo^phy and they alt tend to confirm the 
accuracy not only of the Greek, Roman and Arabian geographers, 
including tlie much-maligned Herodotus, but also of the mcdicyal 
and later maps, Hondius, d'An^^lle, etc. 

It must be remembered that nearly all the rock-pictures and 
implements in the Libyan Desert arc surface finds. The former are 
mostly incised on exposed boulders or hillsides, and the latter have been 
picked up from tlie bare desert. Consequently no question of stratifica¬ 
tion arises and almost the only excavation that can be done is the 
digging into ancient uTittcn and oral records. 

The classical writers are very fond of comparing the Libyan 
Desert with a leopard-skin owing to the number of oases dotted over 
its surface, Dionysus Periegetes describing it as jroTnWfrror 

^nXidrcrcri; Friscianus repeats the simile. The general impression we 
get is of a great desert with numerous steppir^-stones of oases and 
wells, allowing free play to tribal migrations from north to south, 
Ilerodotus, who names some twenty tribal groups in East Libya, 
relates an interesting story of an exploration by five noble youths of 
Nasamoncs from Cyrenaica to the upper Niger, and also tells how the 
Garamantes, who inhabited the r ezzan, hunted tbe ' Ethiopian 
Troglodytes ’ in four-horse chariots. It is clear that by the fifth 
century b.c. there was a good deal of contact between the Libyan tribes 
of the IMediterranean coast with its hinterland and the negroid peoples 
of the far interior. 

By Strabo's time, several centuries later, the Garamantes had 
extended their range further eastward and were dearly a large inland 
ethnic group, Strabo is the first writer to notice the several oases ; 

I lerodotus knew only Siwa and Kharga. Strabo also notices the * Nubae 
who live in Libya probably negroid Libyans, ancestors of the present 
Nuba wbo inhabit tlie hiUs of northern Kordofan, 

Tlic elder Pliny preserves accounts of Roman expeditions in 19 B.C, 
against the Garamantes into the heart of the Fezssan, and mentions 
twro interesting ethnic names which speak for themselves : the Liby- 
aegyptii, who presumably inhabited the Egyptian oases, and the 
Leucoaethiopcs, the ‘ white Suflanese ' probably inhabiting the Halfa- 
Dongola reach of the Nile and Setima, and possibly north-east Kordofan, 
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His names of tribes west of DongoLt afford interestiDg matter for 
speeuladon. 

Ptolemy who, because he was a good astronomer^ has been falsely 
accused of being a bad geographer wiui a penchant for rectangularity in 
siting tribes, covers inner Uhya with a mass of names, Tliis siting of 
nomadic tribes in wliat is nmv more or less waterless ami uninhabitable 
desert lias aroused the ire of Oric Bates and other students of Libyan 
ethno^geography, but the discoveries, described below, of rock-pictures 
at Owenat and near Bir Nairun and Nukheila, ni implements in the 
open desert west of I'crfaud, of the great depot of jam at Pottery Hill, 
af] confirm d'Anville*s statement tliat * Ptolemy was informed of more 
circumstances of the interior parts of Africa than any other geographer ’• 

Sjpace forbids amplification of thisi but I have prepareu a list of 
identifications from his place-names and tribes with their modem 
counterparts for publication elsewhere, and am convinced that in thr»m 
we CM trace references to Kufra, Enncdi, Tibesri, and Wadai, and even 
to hills and water-sources in Dongola, Darfur and Kordofan. 

The later Roman and Byzantine geographers need not detain tis; 
but there is a contintious trickle of information from them which 
bndges the Mp between Ptolemy and the medieval geographers, 
'piroughoui there is a gradual shifting of tribes to the South, A good 
deal may be learned by following the movements of the three ctfinic 
groups, the Garamantes, the Maziccs, and the Nubae. ITie Garamantes 
figure in history for some nine hundred years, and ranged over an enor- 
mo^ teiTitoiy. Mauro’s map of 1457 marks ail north central 
MncA down to Guardafui as Garamita. By the Middle Ages they had 
wwme ^e Gorhani and the Dongola deserts were known as Gorham. 
Today thetr name still lingem in the Guraan, a Ttbbu tribe 
Enn^ and Jcbcl Owenat, In fact it is probable that, speaking broadli^ 
the Gar^antes were the ancestors and precursors of all the Tibbu in 
the southern Pezzan and Wadai, 


The Alarices figure in history from dynastic times, if we identify 
them with ilie RIazoi of the monuments, through Herodotus, Hecataeus, 
Lucan and others, right up to the present day when they appear as the 
Imoshagh fTuareg), They have been placed by various writers all over 
North ^”f»*^P«cially T unis and Cyrenaica, The unknown author 
of iha Orbts Descnptto Junioris PkihsopM (^Zo aj>,) describes in the 
inner o^rts barbarorum paucam gentem quae sic vocatur Mazicum 
et Acthiopu^ This Sudanese attribution was also true of tlie 
i azoi, who h>cd somewhere in tlie Haifa region for over two ihmfttaftH 
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years, h is dierefore aDotber piece of evidence of early Libyan 
penetration into the Sudan. 

Tlic Nubae, Nobades^ Nubians, etc,, are a puzzling racial entity. 
But we know that some of them were in the Egyptian oases in the times 
of Lucan and Procopius and that the present Nuba hlllmen of northern 
Kordofan have many old connexions with the Libyan north. 

The later classical geographers, who deal with Libya, e.g, the 
Spaniard Orosiite (417 a,d.) and the African bishop Coripptis ((^6 AJS.) 
bring tis almost into the era of the Arabian and other meche^'aJ historians 
and geographers. The Arabians arc of especial interest as they 
continue the ' leopard-skin ' picture of the Libyan desert 1 ^ dotting 
* lost * oases and wells in its interior. El Bekri (ro68 a.d.) tells us of the 
lost oasts of Sobrou somewhere beyond Dakbla and the efforts of a 
CvFcnaican Emir to find it, Idrisi (e. 1140 a.d.) describes the country 
of the Tadjcnn or Tajuwin, which is clearly the Bir Natrun-Nukheila 
area. Ibn Haukal writes of goats and sheep gone wild in the chain of 
oases stretching west from tne Nile. Ibn el Faqih describes a groat 
west-east caravan route from Gana (the Tunisian oasis of Djanat r) to 
' the Egyptian Oasis Malsana *, (i,e. Dakhla). The anonymous Iiistory 
of Siwa, mentioned above^ which probably dates from the fifteenth 
century, speaks of the kii^dom of Santana (Siwa) extending to Nubia, 
of the ruined Ard el Ghafiar, a country south of uakhla, prosperous of 
old, and of the y^ly raids in old times by the ‘ people of Teou in the 
Sudan ’ upon Siwa. Yacubi and others mention the * towns ' of 
Merenda and Marawa, which Jay aomewhere in the south Libyan 
Desert. The Rabbi Banjamin of Tudela (1170 A.D.) confirms Ibn el 
Faqih^s cara%m route by saying t —* From el Wah (Dakhla) caravans go 
fifty days through the Sah^ Desert to the town of Sawila in Gana 

To the ^ove eWdenoe w*c cm add a fairly long list of Berber place- 
names still in current use in Wadai, northern Darfur and tiorthem 
Kordofan. 

These are the elements of the Libyo-Sudanese mosaic, in the 
centuries before Christ, there ivere no tamcls in. these deserts. Trans¬ 
port must iuivc been by horse, ox and donkey. There is doubtful 
evidence of the use of carts. Consequently the desert Stapes must have 
been shorter than they are now. ns none of these animals can emulate 
the long thirsty marches of (he camel. This explains the greater 
frequency of oases and wells in ancient times. For it is clear that 
between one and three thousand vears ago there w'as greater lateral 
and vertical movement across the Libyan De^rt than there has been 
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since the Middle Ages, \Yhat then has happened to all these wells 
and oases ? A common answer b often given in one word—Desiccation. 
Geological and ^torical evidence, at least in the eastern Sahara and the 
Libyan Desert, is against this, There is no solid cvi^nce that climatic 
conditions in Egypt or Tripoli or the northern Sudan have cljangcd in 
the last four thousand years. The Roman system of water-tanks in 
Mannarica and Cyrenaica points to the reverse for pan of that period, 
Herodotus, several centuries earlier, deseri^ desert conditions equal- 
^g thoM of today, Egyptian archaeological evidence b conflicting. 
Dc^riptions of plunder taken from conquered Libyans, the Meshwesh, 
Rebu, and other tribes, in the eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth 
djTiastieSj show that they possessed numerous herds, ’which pres'upposes 
some water and much grass somev^'here, but probably only on the 
c^t: w'hile the good wndition of mud-brick temples, etc , on the 
Nile and in the oases points to a rainless climate. 

The truth probably b that the Lib3rans were better well-diggers than 
the Arabs, and occupied many oases, which have since been ^andoned 
and have become silted up with sand, Thb b, of course, in a sense 
desiccation, but due to human and not natural agencies, 

1 have described the hbtorical background of the Libyan Desert 
at some length, although sketcliily, partly because there has been very 
little wniten about and partly because it is a necessary preliminary 
to the underselling of the early migrations, which were responsible 
for the antiquities discovered recently and described below. 

I began with Herodotus, the Father of History, for purposes of 
OTHvenience, but it must not be imagined that the migrationa date onlv 
the^ sixtli or ^th century b.c. There arc several alkaions to 
Libyans in the Sudan on the Egyptian monuments, from the third 
tn^nnium b.c, onwards, but the lopogr^hy Is very difiicuJt to dia- 
cnt^gle,^d the most that wc can say de^tely is that the I'amahu or 
southern Libyap had, W a very early date, pressed southwards through 

tec,, and were on aliemale 
profaabb mrermarriage, with the negroid 
races of the north^ fringes of Wadai, Darfbr, and Kordofan. One 
espedmon demands espeaal mention. In the time of Peni ii ic 
25W B.c,), wc find the Su^nese counter-attacking the intrudine 
Sf'nf p" Egyptian trader from Assuan, travelling to ihf 

' found the chief of Yam going to the land 
of Temeb to smite Tcmeh ... and I pacified him . This land of 
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Temeh must have been either the Seliina^Shebb-Terfa\(i area or the 
Libyan bank of the Haifa Nile. 

We may consequently take it for granted that for roughlv 3000 
years at least, bet^yeen 2500 b.c. and 500 aj),, Libyans and their 
descendants, the Tibbu and Berber, were moving across the deserts 
between the Mediterranean coast and the Sudan, and establishing 
temporary settlements in most of the habitable oases, 

Let us now examine the actual archaeological finds. They are ait 
ma^ed on the accompanying map (fig. r, p. 268). As the record of 
their discovery ia l^cly one of travel, they are best listed under the 
^loratory expeditionE m the course of which they were found. The 
list does not pretend to be complete and does not include dynasttc 
reinains, fi.g. at Rhar^ and Dakhla, but only such antiquities as are 
mainly of Libyan origin, and lie in the central and souihem part of the 
Libyan desert. 

The greater part of the finds in the south were made in the course 
of two expeditions of mine, the first in 1923 from El Obeid to Bir 
Natmn and back, a distance of 1070 miles, of which about half was over 
desert, and the second in 1927, from El Obdd to Haifa, by Bir Natrun, 
Nukheila (also known as Merga) oasis, and Selima, a dbtance of 1015 
miles, of which about 700 were within the borders of the Libyan Desert. 
On both these journeys lar^e stretches of desert were covered which 
had not been visited by a white man, or in some cases even by the Arabs,’ 

On the 1923 expedition rock-pictures or other antiquities previously 
unknonm except to some of the Arabs, were discovered at four sites. 

1. Asu ^FUN area, about lat. 30', long, I'f 50', on two sm^ 
ridges, one named Qataat Ei Wish and the other, further to the south, 
nameless. These pictures (figs. 2, 3)* crude dra^'ings incised on 
rounded boulders. The main representation is of camels, which appear 
in hundreds. Pregrant she-camels, suckling foals, bodies of camelry 
with spears and hoisted banners (?), camels carrying t%vo and even 
three men, camels with waterskins dangling ben^th tlieir flanks, are 
portrayed over and over again. There arc also giraffes, ostriches, 
cattle, antelopes, horses (or donkeys ?) and other indeterminate animals. 
There arc also large numbers of more or less conventionaliaed human 
figures. Some are reduced to purely geometrical figures ; others are 

’ Full lumtivcs of these two expctUitiina will be Tcnnid in Sudan Notes and Riet^, 
VO I VII, no. t (r{U4), pp, 45-^*, smti xi, no. 2 which btter will appear towanis the 

end of this year, 

* Figs, a snd 3 in this mtkk s« reproduced by hind pemusaion of the Editor of 
S. Ar. and R. 
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ROCK-PICTURES IN THE LIBYAN DESERT 

more lifeli^, and show tailed and plumed and phallic men, and one or 
two^ swastika figures. The double-pturned head-dress suggests tlie 

Eifayan chieftains. They appear in 
Middle Empire reliefs and are especially associated by the classical 
^tere with the Nasamones who inhabited the deserts round Siwa and 
Augila in the first five centuries b.c. 

The presence of camels and indeed the crudity of the drawings 
show that they are comparatiTCly late work. It is impossible to date 
them with any precision but they are probably between aooo and 1500 
years old. As speciinens of early art they arc not of great importancB 
owing to this crudity and their lateness. The chief points of inter^t 
^ the tailed and plumed men, the swastibi figures and the very 
instructive series of geometrical human figures. It seems ridiculous 
to assert dogmatically that all the figures in the two top rows of fig, 7 
represent human bcinp, but there is no doubt about it. There are 
imny Continental analoricfi. One has only to look at reproductions, 
the stylized figures in the Andalusian caves.* especially the cases of 
Lubnn and Jimena, to see an amazing resemblance. The Spanish 
pictures ^ of course, many millennia earlier, being late Palaeolithic 
or early Ncohthic, so the parallel is partly fortuitous, but thb tradition of 
conventional art, in representations of human beings at least, probably 
crossed to Africa in early Neolithic times and was continued for 
centunes. 

There were numbers of figures like those shown on the bottom 
row of fig. 3. Even some of these are probably human figures: others 
may e^ly camd brands or tribal marks, like the marks found in 
SjTtis hrothen in Tripoli, cut upon the rocks in the 

A number of other antiquities were found at Abu Sofian. This 
Site had ncit been visited by an European before, and is of especial 
mterest as tt lies in the fTolimg steppe-llesert ocnjntry where the ^mth 
Libj^ Desert merges into the bettor watered grassy plains of northern 
Koi^of^. The area is rocky and the sites described below lie in a 

by low hills, some ro-ao miles north of Qalaat 
El Wish. They include :— 

(a) a etoncw-alled hosh or compound near Sheinat el .Aia 

about twelve miles due e ast of Id Abu Sofian; it is about zoo yards 

pp 283^/* Art, 1915. p.n4. M. C. Burbitt, Frt^hitory, 

‘ F. W. aivt H. W. Bwebey, Expe^on W , . . i/v notthtm axut of AftvA, p, (61. 
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square with mined walls nowhere more than three feet high ; there 
were scattered p»tterj- and bones inside, and one or two pieces of 
iron slag. It was surrounded by old sites of habiiatioiis or middens 
with pottery and bones, 

((&) about ten miles north-east of the well and about eight 
miles north-west of {o) was a group of renaains comprising: 

(i) another stonewalled compoimd with a double wall of 
Sat unhewn stones with interspace filled with mbble. Inside 
stone grave-cairns and burnt orick foundations. 

(ii) sou til of (i) two similar wailed enclosures but circular 
and only twenty yards in diameter. 

(iii) 3 group of three burnt brick ruins : one a circle, one 
some kind of foundation, one a large heap, possibly a ruined 
tdln. The bricks were tw-rfve to fourteen inches lo*ng by five 
inches by three and a lialf inches. Other burnt brick remains 
are found at Jcbel Zankor in western Kordofan,* and at Shau 
Dorshid^s palace^ in northern Darfur,* 

(iv) a dilapidated baby pyramid of burnt brick, now 
about twenty feet high, built up of regular courses of red brick 
cemented by mortar. It has lost its pyramidal shape and the 
sides are a debris of broken brick, much overblown by sand. 
I estimated its present height as sixty courses at Four inches 
per course. It is dtfiicuk to say how it is oriented as it is 
not very symmetrical, but it h^ a' flat square top with rounded 
corners. It appears quite solid to the eye but there may be a 
concealed entrance at the north-east comer, 

(c) There were many stone graves at the entrance to Wadi Abu 
Sofian with two peculiarities distinguishing them from the 
innumerable Bimilar cairns seen all over iiortli Kordofan and 
northern DarlW. Some had by their sides circles of biggish flat 
stones laid flush with the ground and about three feet in ^ameter, 
and others had tiny little avenues of long thin up-ended atones 
leading up to them, Tlie pottety found at and near Abu Sofian 
meiuded many sherds of good workmanship w-lth impressed 


A £ne site with an indent well, briolw!i tendaroao pUIm, gunu; tijxieb with socket! 
con^^^^jdb. botichcapi, and ionanierabte burnt bricks. No descrijjtbo has yet 

Fur of \ ^ ' The Tuagtir- 
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designs as well as a wheel-made pilgrini bottle, of tlic type which 
vanettes in early Egyptian pottery tliroughour the 'first 
nmlenrtiuin B.c* and several centimes later. 

The whole of these Abn Sofian sites would repay expert 
examination and excavation. But until this has been done, 
judgment should be suspended, and it should not be classed 
amongst the more purely desert sites. The evtdenre, as far as it 
goes at present, would assign it to be middle or late Meroitic 
period, #,«. too B.C.-300 aj>. 



Fia, t30Cit’Pirru»Es uit ajtd xoiat ct njutHM^ 

Ghlti u.\i Tasawir (The ‘ roclt-well of the Pictures ’) in 
Jebel Tageru. 

This site lay about eighty miles north-west of Abu Sofian about 
. ■ 40^ Tne rock-well which gives its name to the 

Mtc lies in 2 chaBim where the WEdi bed drops by a. succession of 
^ narrow rapine with rocky sides about 120 feet high. The 
cliff-faces are scored with countless picuires even in tl3c lease accessible 
parts. The drawings showed ei^css cattle, also giraffes, elephants, 
oi^x, aim other indeterminate animals. There were also a number of 
human figures, some showing tails, some armed with bows (see fig. 4), 
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a few phallic and one steatopygous. Here, as far aa I could &ee, there 
were no representations of camclfi. The pictures were alight ty less 
crude than the Qalaat e] Wish groups and are of rather different style. 
When I v^ited this site 1 had completed 6Ao miles on cameE~back and 
had been ill with heat-stroke for a fortnight, and so \ras unable to examine 
tlu: more difficult parts of the cliff face, but I think it is clear from the 
copies 1 took—especially in view of the archers, elephants, and absence 
of camels—that the Utn Tasawlr pictures are of the same style and 
approximately the same epoch as those at Zolat el Hammad, Nufcheila, 
Owenat, etc,, which are described below, i,f,* early Libyan. 

Jel^l Tageru, from the ilat top of which Wadr um Tasawir 
drains, is a long tow tongue-shaped hill, running So miles from North to 
South and rising about 300 feet above the plain. It is composed of 
Nubian sandstone. .Arab legend says that it was the headquartera of 
the white giant iTice of * An^ ’ or " Abu Konaan \ two given by 

me Arabs to the pre-Semitie sind f>agaii aborigines of the northeni 
Sudan. The names recall the biblical Anak and Canaan. There are 
several connexions between the early Libyans and Syria. However 
tim may be, Jebcl Tageru was obviously formerly inhabited. Below' 
Its western sicarp I picked up a good deal of Mttcry and a T~shaj>ed iron 
implement, probably a hoc. West of Um Gereinat, another rock-well, 

of my Arab guides found some bones and the sherds of a broken 
burma or e^enware jar, which was reconstructed by Mr Addison, 
Con^r\’amT of Antiquities, Sudan Government, and is now in the 
Gordon College Museum in KhartumL It is wheel-made and was 
pronounced Meroiric by Mr J. W. Crowfoot. The Arab also brought 
back a small perfect unpatteroed bowl* of which two other examples 
liavc been found in ihese deserts. 

I^ed a large number of grave-cairm on the south-west and west 

side of Jebd Tageru, and also some grindstones and pestles of sandstone 
and quam, 

3. Wadi Hawa. There were no rock-picturea here, but some 
^7 habitatmn-sites. Wadi Hawa Is □ great valley, or dry 

f'rench \^dai, probably about lat.'ifi® and 
ong, 30 30 and dies out in the Etongola deserts west of Khandak 
after a curved course of about 450 miles. 

l^e Mi^ne Epoch it wa^ probably a tributary river to the Nile. 

^ 5. iV. flmrf R., vol. wi, no, r, pbte m. 

* Ibid., plate u. 
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As I rode across it at about kt. if zf, long. 27^ I picked up from the 
floor of the wadi-bed five atone implementa, probably ajteheads. 
ground and edged, but unpolialied. A sixth was found a htUe further 
north among some old sites on the north bank of the valley, wliich covered 
acres and consisted of acattcrod patches of bones, pottery, 
grindstones, and pestles, ^d many teeth of animals. 

In our tQ27 expedition Sbaw and 1 reviaited this site and after 
searching the ground more thoroughly found more of the stone imple¬ 
ments and a small earthenware bowl like that found in 1923 near Um 
Gecetmt. The six axeheads found in 1923 are figured m plate iv of 
R.y vol, vii, no. I, Four of the axeheads found in 1027 arc 
abmra in fig. (nos. t. 3, 4, 5). They have been identified by Mr G. 
W. Grabham, Sudan Government Geologist, as being some of 
porphyritc, some micro-diorite, and some possibly dolerite. These are 
^1 Igneous rocks and it is rather a m}-stery whence the material was 
derived in this enormous area of Nubian sandstone. Judging by later 
finds they were probably brought from the nottlj. 

In ty^je they are unlike any others that I have seen or heard of 
^cept {aj a neolithic implemeiit found in Huntingdonshiris and flow 
m the British Museum* and (b) two implements from America in the 
Fitch room of the Norwich Museum. I know of no similar African 
either in the Congol^ or South African implements, or the 
iStlocic ^^rpes, or ui the Gapsian culture of Tunis, As they were all 
surface finds, like most desert implements, daring by strarificarion is 
umjmjssible. There was no patination. The biggest weighed two and a 
half pounds. AU had crt><ives for hafting or gripping except one 
rtiangular ^cimen with smooth sides (fig. t. no. 3) very like an 

^ when hunting addax in 

the Wadi Hawa further south-west. 

The potteiy associated with the axeheads is probably Mcroitic 
but ^y be earlier. The axeheads mav also belong to the sine period 
but if both ^ttery and axchcads are to be associated with the rock 
metur^ of Um Tasawir to the south and ^lal c! Hammad to the north 
(described below), neither of which portray eamels, then their latest 
date m early Mcrmtte. say B.c. 300. But until the site is excavTited it 
would be unwise to do more tbim speculate. I should not be surprised 
to hnd them eventually dated b.c. 2000, or even earlier. 

It IS not easy to say whether the site was a permanent habitation 


* Evans, Andenl Stotu tmplemenij, fig. 83 (ij p. 137. 
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or only a regular halting-place. If the masses of broken pota were 
used as a water-dump, it might only be the latter, bul the other relics 
and above all the advantages of the site on the banks of this broad 
valley with its good grazing and abundant game, point to the former. 
TTie Wadi Hawa is destitute of wells now, but water could probably be 
found at a fair depth. 

4. ZouiT EL Rammad. This group of rock-pictures had been 
reported by the Arabs for several ^ars, but had not been seen by a 
while man, till I visited it in 1923. The long ridge of Zolat cl Hammad 
lies in lai, ir 50', long. 26^ 50 , about thirty miles north of the Wadi 
Hawa, and the pictures (plates r, 11, and in) arc cut on boulders on a 
steep hill-side near a dump of bushes and trees called Waara d Gilud 
(' Tne coppice of the Skins ’), because the Howauir discovered the 
pictures in 1917, when skinning slaughtered ^:amc here. A number of 
these pictures are shown on plates V and Vi m 5 . N. and J?., voh VIJ, 
no. I. But when Shaw and I revisited them on our 1027 expedition, wc 
examined them more carefully and discovered a fresh group and Shaw 
look more photo^plia. Th^ are all incised on boulders as at Um 
Tasawir, and are identical in technique and similar m subject. There 
are represented tailed phallic and plumed men, elephants, gir^c, 
ostriches, oryx, cattle innumerable, do®, and severm other animals 
difficult to determine, but possibly Incfuding monkeys, addax, rock- 
rabbits and a lion. There were no camels. 

Ostriches, addax, oryx, rock-rabbits and a species of lioti^' exist at 
present in these deserts. Giraffe were found in northern Kordofan 
m the last century, as native tradition and Arab place-names testify. 
The elephants were cniite distinctly drawn (see fig. 4) and in this remote 
desert recall Swift’s lines:— 

Geographers in Afric’s maps 
With savage pictures filled the gaps 
And o*cr unhabitable downs 
Placed elephants for w'ant of towns. 

It is curious that on several medieval maps elqjhants are drawn in 
on the blank spaces of the south Libyan Desert. Unless we imagine a 
total change of cHmnte, it is inconceivable that the trumpeting of 
elephants could ever have resounded amon^ these sterile hills. But 
the elephant was known in coastal North Afnca in pre-Christian times 

” No ipedrajcn bu been killed by » Eampan. The last Uon in Tuniaia wte atau 
in 1891, Uoju wdtr by D>'niifltic 
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and disappeared with the Roman conquest of Numidia. There w-ere 
elephants in DongoJa in the first centi^ B.c. and they fingered in the 
high Atlas of Morocco until the Arab invasion. 

The pictures were al] more or less weathered. In most the 
outline only Wi-as incised, but in a few the whole body was cut out. The 
doings w-ere mostly from twelve to eighteen inches long, but some 
giraffes had necks two feet lon^. 

The hunting doOT were spuited diauings (see plate in), and are of 
;^har interest. There is a good deal of dog folk-lore in the Ubvan 
Jesuit* Pliny tidls how s deposed king of the G^;iD34int6s r^gEined 
,us threme with the help of an army of dogs* He also mentions a tribe 
^ed the Ptoenphac—who must be the Ptoenphanae placed by Ptoiemy 
m this very' area ^who had a dog for a king and divined his commands 
from ms movements. 

Going further back into dynasuc times, we find that the Liby^ 
used hunting dogs as do the nomads of North Africa today On a 
stele of Antef ll, who was an Egypuan Nimrod, we find the names of 
five of his hounds, of which two are Libyan, Bakaru and Takani, This 
^ond name recalls jcbet Tageru, mentioned above, Teiro well 
betwren Kuf^ and Tibesti, and Uic Tekhro peak in Jebe! Meidob. 

Zo^i e! Hammad is only a day’s march south of the oasis and salt¬ 
ed of Bir Natnm, which was the northern limit of my 1923 expedition 
There are ao at Bir Natnm.which has been visited byaboui 

half a dozen Enghehmen, of whom the first was W. G, Brtwne in 
t793* 


In Nm^ember and pecembw 1927 W. B. K. Shaw and I carried 
out a long chensh^ pmje^ to visit Nukheila oasts, 65 miles north-west 
of Bif Natnm, to explore the unknown desert which lay between it 
and fkluna to the west of the Darb el Arbain, the fkmous * Fom Dava ’ 
road from Assiui to El Fasher. J-ortyuays 

ground between E) Obeid and Bir Natnm 

« VV»di Hawa 

'9>7. we left Bir Natnm with a caravan of about 
and in two and 3 half days readied 
Wc were not die ftrsi dviKzecl travellers to tienctrsr^ if 

r t! ?“ ^e- J“i>n Ball. DinSor of oSin 

Surw},. Eppi, had reached it from the wet caily in io 2 ! wlTJ 
column of Ctrocn can. No full account of their expedition 1^ yet 
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been publish^, but w-e had seen Dr. Ball and Icamt that white they tiad 
found stone unpIcmentSf and fiagments of grindstones in many places 
on the open d^rt durir^ their exploratron from Terfawi lo Owenat, 
Owenat to and Erdi to Nukheila^ they had found no antiquities in 
Nukheila oasts itself. This was disconcerting as I had tentatively 
marked down tlic route of the invading Libyans from Cyrenaica and 
Fezzan to Kordof^, as Kufara^-Owenat-Nukheila-Bir Natrun-Zolat- 
el Hammad-Jebel Tagi^. How^ever, we hoped that a more thorough 
examination of the oasis would teveal something. 

Our hopes were fulfilled as w'e found three groups of rnok-pictuies 
and an ancient site like those at Wadi Hawa. Tf^ alt tay to the 
north-east of the oasis, in an area not visited bv the Prmoe and 
Dr Ball. 

The sites were as follows :— 

(o) loj miles north-north-east of Nukheila lake is a small conical 
hill about 20 feet high, compos^ of weathered sandstone standing 
among a group of similar hills in a tiny depression. Pictures were 
found incised on the lee (south-west) side of this hill, showing men, 
cattle, giraffes and other animals. There was one interesting drawing 
of a giraffe ^vith a curiously curved neck and horns curving wrongly 
backw'ards. It looked a later work and had had four lines cut across 
the neck 3 s though to show it was a mistake. Perhaps it was the work 
of an imitator. The human figures were purely- conventional and 
rambled those at Urn Tasawir. The cattle and giraffes are clearly of 
the same school as Um I’asawir and Zolat el Hammad. Some of the 
cattle were picked out in chess-board squares. wUch tvas common at 
Zolat el Hammad.^ The general style was raifier crude. The drawings 
were from six to eighteen inches long, 

(6) A small group of about ten drawings was found incised on 
some rocks on the west face of a bluff one and a imif miles south of 
Tamar cl Gusar^ overlMking Wadi Hussein. They were mainly of 
cattle, some pitted out in squares. Several were almost eroded aw’ay. 

(c) A bigger and mote interesting group of pictures was found 
indsed on the rocky sides of three sandstone hilb about three miles 
north of (6). Some arc cut in positions now almost inacoesBihle owing 
to faBs of rock. The majority are on a small hill shaped like a sphinx, 
and include a row of coloured pictures on tlie south-east side, on a 
concave surface about thirty-five feet from the ground and visible from 
the foot of the hill. They show a procession of cattle and the colouring 
is apparently from rubbing with friable red sandstone. The other 
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animals shown arc giraffes (see plate TiTu, fig. 2),—two of which are notC' 
worthy for the faithful representation of the protuberant chest,—addajc, 
oryx, and other antelopes (?), Altogether there were over a hundred 
pictures, many much weathered. 

There was also a group of three pictitres cut much more recently, 
as_ they showed hresh white weathering, probably the work of Ouraan 
raiders from the west. They included veiy bad drawings of a sheep 
and an addax, ^ 

(d)^ A prehistoric site was found by Shaw in a water-bearing 
deprasaion which we namedWadi et Anag in tong, iq"* so\ (at. 26“ 50 . 
about twenty miles north-east of NukbeiU lake ; it b very like the Wadi 




H^'a s'*“’ ^ere were the usual grindstones, pestles, broken pottery 

a' " for arrows or S 

impl^ents<fig. 6, no 2), arid another of the green axeheads, On a hill 
above the ajte two crude rock-pictures of the type described above, 
Wad^H^ « ofimportancc as establbhmg the northern origin of the 
Wadi objci^. Tlw grooved sandstone polisher was similar to 

^ picked up about three weeks previously at El Jihaf 

^ Your narrow 

grooves. The axehcad was of the same type and rock as those mentioned 
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above. It seems clear that here lived the artiste of the rock-picttircs 
described in (a), {h)^ and (c). 

Four mUes north of (d) we found a Ib^c number of sandstone 
wstlas on the north side of the floor of Wadi Htisiidn ; and one march 
further on, at a point some thirty-five miles north’north-east of .N'ukhctiu 
fake, on the open desert, we found another stone asehead (fig, 5, no. 2) 
lying half-buned in the sand. It was of the same green rock as the 
others, but was of far better unorkmansbip with a smooth ground 
surface and perfect rounded edge, ft weighs 2^ lbs., and nearly seven 
inches long. One aide ia flat and the other convex. It should not be 
called an axehead, strictly speaking, as it was probably a hoe, gripped in 
the hand. 

This ^austs the list of antiquities which w’c found at Nubhcila 
and its environs. It ia probable that a closer search would reveal more 
dwelling sites and rock-picturcs, especially to the north-west. 

Between Wadi el ;Vnag, which k the last outlying oasis of the 
NukheiJa depression, and Sclima oasis^ur objective west of Haifa- 
stretch miles of utterly unknown desert. We had planned to cut 
across tt m a great curve to the wncsrt, extending the thstanoe to 275 
miles in order to pass through tfie area In which the ' Itst * oasis of 
Zerzura is supposed to lie. lEls legendary place has figured for over 
a century in Arab oral tradition, and b mentioned in a native manuscript 
ascribed to the fifteenth century. Lack of space forbids my detailing 
the evident:, which is volmnmous but vague.>» We did not find 
Zerzum, but I still believe it may exist about bag. 27" 15',, 131.21*^30'. 

The country between Nukheib and Selima b waterless ^d 
featureless. For ten days our caravan plodded over the most roi^>idding 
desert I have ever seen. There were nn hills of any sire. Long 
stretches of flai disc^Iikt desert, with its smidy surface tinbroken by a 
biish or 2L blade of gniss or a pcbbJe, altemated with successions of little 
brokeii rocky rtdges* It a blank upon the maps and ccii^ly 
unknown to the Arabs. We marched entirely on compass bcarinw and 
carried a theodolite. * 

The only sign of life was an occasional skeleton of a migrant bird. 
Never was there a piece of the world's surface less promising for 
archaeology. U seemed inconceivable t\m any human being in any 


I n Dnjfri, 1^15, pp. and Dr 

J. Balt a'Problemsof tl* Lib^so Desert*. Gei^apitrai Ji,wnal July, Aug., Sept.. 1037. 
and appendu 9 to jbv forthanning anicle in 5 . A', awf A,«!. 11. m,. 3. 
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age could have set foot m this aitiaaang v^-Udeiucss, and yet on the fifth 
day out of Wadi el Anag^ at the end of a heartbreaking march of twenty- 
one over hard drift sand, we came on a prominent solitary rock, 
miles north-north-east of Nukheila lake, and 125 miles west of 
Selima oasis, in lat* 20*56', long. 27^40'. It was composed of hard 
sandstone and, though only rising some twenty-five feet above the plain, 
was visible from eight miles away. On one of its sides Shaw discovered 
a solitary rock picture of an os, (plate viji, fig. i) and I picked up a 
pestle and some ostrich egg-shells, sure signs of ancient occupation. We 
i^ed this rock Bure el Tiyur, ‘ Tower of the Birds because it was 
littered with KOores of skeletons of migrating birds, obviously casualties 
from a regular migiant stream acrosa the Libyan Desert. 

Burg el Tiyur lies alm^t on a straight line drawn between Bir 
Terfawi and Nukheila, Native reports $p^ of 3 former mad between 
Jese places ; it is 300 wateHess miles, but It b a possible route, and 
Burg cl Ti)^ would be a natural landmark under which to halt. We 
can only surmise that the rock-picture was drawn by a casual traveller 
There IS no water nearer than Lam wells 85 miles to the south-east! 
The picture is of the same type and probably same early date as those at 
Nukheila. 

From Burg el Tiyur, which was approximately the furthest point 
we reached in the unknown desert, we turned east and marched to 
Sehraa, which we reached in four and a half more da^ra over barren 
desert. About fifteen miles south-south-west of Selima, I found 
anoUicr s-ioFit pestle^ Comyn in th^" discx>v^r*y of n 

SrtWSelima, and found a human jawbone 

On 16 December 1028, we reached Selima oasis, and spent three 
daw there. 1 1 is a well-knowTi station on the famous Forty Days’ Road 
has Wn VTsited by a number of explores and archaeofodsts 
bc^n the seventeenth c^tury and today. Its only antiquities am 
(u) the so-^led convent , whidi ts an alleged early Christian stone 
building of seven rooms or cells, in a fair state of preservation, and 
(6) a large ni^b^ of marb and stgna cut on the masi^ blocb of the 
conv^t f and also on naturd rock platform on wWch it is built. 

evenTf ™ t f^' /T' ‘Uu^tra^ed in figun. 7. am interesting 

^en if only from thetr puzalmg nature. It is easy to see, not only from 

^^ froro the weathering, 
that wme are qiutc modem. Othem are probably older, but the 

majonty, if not all, are Islamic, as the name Allah occurs continually. 

2«2 
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Some may be medieval. They are very nuntcroiis and Include three 
undcFubted Cufic inscriptions, some modem Arabic writing, and a 
number of dealena, some po^ibly cabalistic, but most probably tribal 
mai^ or camel urands. it is impossible to disentangle and date them 
all, but it is obvious that there has been continuous engraving and 
scrawling on the stones from at least the early Middle Ages till today. 
A few i^emble the Tifinagh writing of the Tuareg, othere look like 
conventional figures of men, while some tesemble well-known camel 
brands, which have been in use for centuries, notably the Rtgl el 
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Ghoiab, or Crowds Foot, used by the Fezara section of the Nuba of 
Jebel Haraza, Koedofan, by the Tuniar of Darfur and Wadi, and bv 
the Orfella of Tripoli. 

Several of the njarits, which are very numerous, can be paralleled 
among (i) those found scratched on rocks in Tripoli by the Becciwy 
brothers over a century ago, and (li) the rock scoring® found on the 
Gub«^ road between Kharga and Dakhia oasis and publish^ by Mr 
Harding King. These include, beside drawings of camels, horses, 
ostriches, men and even boats, a mass of designs and geometrical 
figures. 
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li may ^ mentioned Jiere that wc had found a few rather similar 
designs, but itidudine also some rough drawi^ of the rayed sun, on a 
small much weathered rock on the south-west side of the lake at NukheiJa. 
They may have been Just modem scratching bv Curaan raiders and I 
believe some are not unlike the Guraan camel brands. They arc 
however too few and too faint to merit more than conjecture. 

These, then, were the archaeolodcal finds of my 1023 journey and 
Shawls and my 1927 espedhion. They help to eatabltsh some of the 
links in the Libyan archaeological chain, especially if conaiden^ in 
conjunction with other discoveries both to north and south. 

South of lat. r<f’45', that is south of the Abu Sofian sites, northern 
Kordofan and northern Darfur are full of archaeological remains. But 
here the desert is gone and there are rolling graay plains with valleys 
full of trees and a fair rainfall. It is probably m these latitudes 
that the Tamahu or Southern Libyans first encountered the black 
aborigines in the third millennium b.c. The resulting fusion produced 
the Leucoaetliiopes or Nuba, There were moreover cross-currents of 
migration from east to west. An ethmc tangle was created which 
makes it impossible to draw' any definite arcbacotogical conclusions 
from finds in this area, 

, The actual remains consist of rock-pictures, innumerable stone 
bu^-caims, some burnt-brick remains, ancient walled enclosures, 
rcJio of iron-sraeldng (much of this, however, is recent), and stone 
mplcmcms and stone rings. To these must be added a number of 
Berber place-names, 

The nwk-pictures of north Kordofan have been described by 
MacMtchael," They occur at Jebel Haraza, and at Jebcl d Afarit, 
The Haraza pictures are divided by MacMicbacl into three groups. 
The first, at Jebel Shalashi, are spirited and highly finished paintines of 
ho^mcn^ gt^fes, hyenas, gazelle, and cattle i some thirty are in red 
and some half dozen in wlutc pigment, none arc graven. There arc no 
camels. Tlierc is one white picture superimposed over rcd. and one of 
an animal m^ng water. The second group is at Jebet Karshul. and 
are also p^unp m red pigment on the face of an overhanging rock in 
a cave. Many are now' mdeciphcrable probably owing to rain. Men. 
horses and camels are portrayed. Tile workmanship is much mferior 


“ H, C. MacMicbset,' RDckPietum in !C(»rtlicm Kordofan \ joxla {1909)1 
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to Shalas hi. This group, says MacMidiad, * almost exactly correspond 
to the common ** Ltbyo-Bcrber ” rock-pictures found over the greater 
part of North Africa and the Tawarek country and described e.g. by 
Mr Fiam^d in L'Anthrapoiiigie, vol, vui, (Notes sur dome 

picrres icrites proveiunt d'El lladj Mimoun, region de Figuig)*, The 
third group are very crude drawings of camels and mounted men 
chipped on small griaite boulders lying in drift sand. 

In igzz I found a fresh group at Hara^ on an undercut w'eathcred 
boulder at Geld el Naga on the south-east of Jebel Belbeldi, There 
were sixteen figures in red pigment, shofwing and conventional 

men. The pictures ai Jebel d Afarit are in biue-black pigment and 
show mounted men and men with shields. There are no camels. The 
workmanship is poor. Jebd Haraza is rich in stone grave-cairns, 
ancient wells, and relics of iron-smelting. A native manuscript on the 
Sud^*’ states that Jebel Haraza, which the author calls Jebel Abd el 
Hadi, was the capital of the Nuba Kingdom in the time of KingTaharka 
(663-658 B.C.) 

It b difficult to say how far these Kordofan rock-pictures or any 
group of them are of the same school as those 1 ifiscovered further 
north- They must however be of Libyan origin, although the artists 
may not have been the tribesmen passmg south past Bir Natnin and 
Tageru, but invaders coming eastwards through Wadai and Darfur. 
The greater preponderance of horses is sigi^cant. But the mixture of 
Libyan, Nubian and negro and later Arab, in this pasture belt studded 
with hills lying between Abeshr and Khar tum is so confusing that it 
would be unwise to attempt more than description of sites. It b to be 
hoped tliat proper excavation will be undersell at Jebel Haraza and 
the brick village of Jebel Zankor. 

We turn tvilh relief to the njck-pictures found by .Ahmed Bey 
Hassanein at Owei^t, in 1923, and revisited in the winter of I9J^^5 
and in 1926 by Prince Kcmal el Din Hussein, who discovered more 
groups. They are fully described by the Abbe Breuil in a recent 
article’*. Unfortunately the reproductions (which consbt of eighteen 
photographs) are so small and pror that it b difiicult to follow 
intelligently the admirable description of the difierent subjects by 
the Abb6. 

’’Number^ 04 io MncMiduict'a Hittory t>f the Ara&t of the Stidiui, The title b 
’ A ogmj^diuin of ihe History and (Jeognphy of £1 Nubi' and the author one Duud 
Kuban ibn Suleunan;. 

*** La GnyniTB Rupestm du DjebeJ Owenat *, Seientifi^^ zj Feb. 1928; 
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Jebc] Ovrenai is a mountain mass of 1500 sijtuim kilometres 
situated in the heart of the Libyan Desert at the ifttcrgection of lat. 22'* 
and long. 25^. It rises to a height of 6132 feet above sea'^Ievel and 
geologic^ly is an igneous island in a sea of Nubian sandstone. It has 
a fair water-supply in the shape of eight known tock'-welfs apparently 
fed by rain. Toe main vegetatioo is acacia, tamarisk and httd grass, 
AH the pictur^ are engraved on the sides of valleys or karkurs cutting 
into the hillside. The best group were found by Hassancin in the 
Karkur TiJli. I’bcre is a good photograph of some of these on p. 204 
of hu Oases. Other group were discovered by Prince KemJ 
el Dtn in Karkur Ibrahim and ICarkur Hamid. 

The pictures show men and womim, giraffes, ostriches, antelopes, 
cattle, horses, wild sheep, dogs (or jackals ?), a hippopotamus or 
rhinoceros, and some crat» (?). Bows, spears and shields figure. One 
man is tthyphallic; another wears a short tunic; several are shown 
horned or plumed. 

There arc two figures of camels, which from the fresh appearance 
of the induons arc ohxHously quite recent and can therefore be 
i^^ored. A third, however, * semble trop paring pour ette recent 
(BrcuU's fig. 6i). Patination is an unsafe guide. This camel may well 
be early medieval. Anyhow it is only a solitary specimen and. generally 
sp^ng. the Owenat pictures must belong to the pre-camd era, that 
IS before 100 B.C. 

Breuil divides them into various age-groups. Some he 
attributes to the hunters of ^c uppr palaeolithic ^e, especially the 
very realistic giraffes and ostriches. They are of tlie same style as the 
best Bushman drawing in South Africa. Some, cspcciallv the 
and perhaps the few dogs, he believes are modem. The remamder, a 
large number, are of one school, but can be subdivided into two groups: 
one better-drawn and usudly^ pecked which Breuil calls v*, the other, 
rnofe conventionaj and incisra on outline. They have many analogies, 
the former group with Egyptian designs, especially pre-dynastic, and 
the latter with the rock-pictures of the French Sah^. They would 

wobbly th^forc date from the fifth millennium fl.c. as far perhaps as 
the nrst rmllcnnium B.C. 

BrcuU compares with the pictures at Urn 
el Hamroad, only two of which recall to him V. 1 
afriatttM of proio-dynastic and Old Empire rimiMi 
represented at the three sites. It \ 
middle Empire by ^or hrachyeeros. Owenat v* lias 
but has both. 
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As far as i know, none of the drawings discovered on eitfier of my 
expeditions are of tlie realistic Bushman school. This style is unmis- 
taxable.^* Ahhi Breuil Im assured me that there is no question but 
that his group i of Owenat belon® to it. It is literally supposed that 
the Bushmen came from the north and tt is held tl^t they were sprung 
from the GrtmaJdi negroids of palaeolithic times, who crossed to Algeria 
and found their way south bv aegrecs. It is a far cry from lilentone to 
the Cape, but we know of other early culture-dr^ of comparable 
distance.^ ^temativcly ^ere may have been an artistic negroid 
community in the Sahata in palaeoutluc tiraeSf whose art spread noth 
north and south. 

I l«ve dealt with the Owenat drawing at some length as this 
mountain mass is a key-re^on in Libyo-Suaanese archa^logy. 

Other finds of rock-pictures which should be considered in con- 
junction with Owenat and the discoveries of Shaw and myself, are i — 

(1) Jebel Gimiguro (l^°g' I9*’i 45 *)» rock-pictures reported 

to me by Arabs in 1923. No European has seen them. They include 
a series of mounted men. 

(2) Varda oasis, Borku (long. 19", lat. 18“ jp'); rock-pictures 
representing horses,camels,do^,ostriches,aod hippopotami; discovered 
by Col. Tilho about 13-15 years ago,** They are very similar to those 
at Qalaat el Wish. 

(3) The Grotto of In-Ezzan, a few miles north of the Tropic of 
C^ocr and cast of long. 10. Rodt-pictures, none incised, some done 
with ochre, others with a while paint, in good preservation. Discovered 
first in 1923.*^ This is a ve^ Interesting site. There are resemblances 
to very cariy Spanish paintmgs e,g. Cogid, Alpera, Minateda, to pre- 
dyn^tic Egyptian art, and to Bushman paintings. There are also some 
medieval and recent diawinra and inscriptions in Arabic and Tifinagb. 
Its geographical position, almost at the Western terminus of the great 
east-west caravan route of the early Middle Ages from the Nile to the 
Fezzan, is of peculiar interest and it provides a useful link between the 
Sahara and the Libyan Desert. 


** Excdknt repioducliona are gived in Miss Hden Tongue V ButhmoH Fttuitimt, 
1909. 

**Tilho, ‘The Eiptonition of llbeBti, etc., 1912-1917 C?. 7, ivj (1920), o. 258 

mid photograph p, S8. 

•^Deocnpdoii by H. Brttul in L’Anthn>pidi^, xxwi (1926). p, 409. Notice in 

AktiQoitt, I, p, 353-5. 
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(4J Abu BaHfls, or Pottery Hill, mentioned above, Three striking 
rock-pictures,‘* one ^ of a tall man in profile, * de stj'lc ncttetnent 
cgyptien dynartique '; the second of a horded Libyan hunter chasing 
^ antelope with a bow and handful of arnjws, and a hunting dog : 
* on peut sans doute rapprocher cel ardicr dcs figurations de Lybiem 
dea plaques de schiste t^ypiienncs protodynastiques The third is a 
cow(Boj afrkaTtm) suckling a calf. All three are probably contemporary. 
There were dao found a large number of designs scratched on the 
jars here. They are, according to Prince Kemal el Din, dearly tribal 
marks, probably medieval, of Guraan and other Tibbu raiders. But 
some of the jara, especially the ovoid specimens, may go back to 
dynastic tintes. 

(5) The rock-pictures of Air, some of which are described and 
illustrated by_ F. R. Rodd m his book on the Tuareg, The People u/ 
Die Veil. It is clear that more exploration ts needed here and to the 
north-east, in order to link up with Nachtigal’a work in Tibesti. 

j^) The whole corpus or .Algerian drawings collected in Frobenius 
and Obermaier’s momimentai Hadsebra Maktuba (Munich, 1925). The 
^oup which beats most resemblance to the pictures at Nukheib, Um 
Tasawir, and Zolat d Hammad, is that at Thiyut, 15 kilom. ene of Ain 
Sefra, first discovered in 1847, Here are men with shields, a plumed 
archer, hunters with dog?, cattle, antelopes, ostriches, lions, and an 
elephant. Although the hulk of Algerian and Saharan rock-pictures 
probably range from slightly pre-Roman to early medieval times, there 
IS !eU a scattered residuum of examples—some portraying extinct 
animals c.g. Bof bubaius,some showing dynastic Egyptian mfhjenc«,e,g. 

crowned ram of Abu Alem—^which must be assigned to a far eitflier 
date. If we are to accept with all its implications a Bushman attribution 
for Some of the In-Ez^n and Owtnat pictures, this date is pushed back 
to the late palaeolithic age, say at least 12,000-10,000 b.c. In fact 
i( appears that with each succeeding discovery archaeologiste antedate 
the North African rock-pictures more and more. At the same time it 
m^t be home in mind that both in the Tuareg country and in South 
Afnca and probably elsew|hcre rock-ptetures, tSlFering only in subject 
Md not always in technique, arc still being made today. Until, 
however, we can find assorted and stratified implements or other 
remains on a rock-picture site, the chronology must remain vague. It 

Figji^red in the irtiefc an Owciui in L'Aatftrop^ltigu, tml il» in ' Lea Deooto de 

Scinnijiqtie, 1917. PHna K«nal e! Din Huaseia 
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ROCK-PICTURES IN THE LIBYAN DESERT 


\dll be sufficient at present to classify the Libyan Desert rock-pictures 
into four rough groups :— 

(a) Bus hm an ; iate palaeolithic or early neolithic. 

[M Evly Lib}^, neoiithic, pre- 4 yna$ttc, Old Empire. 

{c) laddie Liby^; Middle and Late Empire, down to the 
introduction of the camel into the Sudan, i.e. early Meroitic 
period. 

(d) Roman, medicTai, and modem. 

Chvenat would be partly (a), mainly (h) and (c) ; Nukheila, Zolat 
el Hammad, and Urn Tasawir (b) and (c) ; Qalaat cl Wish and Abu 
Sofian mainly (d). The Hara^ pictures would be—Shalashi (A), 
Kaishid (c) and (d) and Kurkeila (a). Um Afarit probably (c). But 
these Kordofan groups are at present rather difficult to date. 

For the penod of (a) we have naturally no written records. For 
and (c) we have the references to Libyans in the Ecyptian monuments. 
For the latter half of (c) we liavt the evidence of Creek and Roman 
^(^raphers and a few vague allusions in native * Hbtories *, For (d) w'c 
have a mass of data from the same authorities and from the Araobn 
geographers. Some of these data were given at the beginning of rhi* 
paper. 

It only remains to summarize briefly the evidence of finds of stone 
implements, etc. Apart from those which Shaw* and I discovered artd 
which are dracribed above, implements have been found in the Libyan 
Desert on the following sites i— 

fa) At Owenat, none so far, but 1 feel convinced that a thorough 
search on the floors and banb of tlie several * karkure ’ would reveal 
some. It would be of great value to establish the provenance of the 
axelieads, which we can trace from the Wadi Hawa to Nukheila, but 
not beyond. 

Abu Balias, a large number of worked flints.** 

(c) At various points in the open desert between Terfawi and 
Owenat, flint and quartzite implements. 

(d) At the NH comer of Erdi (lat. 19* 14^ long. ^3=' 38'); arrow¬ 
heads, grindstones, pottery, ostrich cgg-shclb, and grindstones. 

(e) About 50 nules west of Nukheila, a grindstone. 


'• A pkpetiui ihcKand otluir 3«)ne wipletncatfi, which Prijitc Kcmal el Din found 
ww (wd by Pin Bciuvicf Je h Pienw early thb )V»r before the tn&titut d'Ezmte. but 
it will not be published till Novtanbtf, 
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These discen-eries all resulted from the motor expeditions of Prince 
Ketnal el Din and Dr Ball, mainlv in 1925. 

(/) Hatiyct el Etheila, ne of Kufara. Andent sites found by 
Hassanein Bey and Mrs Forbes in 19a 1, but no relics. 

‘ Allemkuis ’ between Dakiila and Regenfeld. Flint flakes 

Itfce the stone knives of Heluan picked up by Zittel on the Rohlfs 
expetlidoa of 1874, 

In his paper on ' Problems of the Libyan Desert Dr Ball 
writes 

‘ I have been much scnick by the wide distribution of stone 
implements in the desert, 1 liavc found them for instance, not only in 
Sivva Oasis and near the wells of Abu .Mimgar and Shebb, but algo on 
plateau between Bahana and Farafra, on the open desert between 
Terfawi and Owenat, and 10 the southwest of Owenat near the Anglo- 
French border. This wide range of occurrence , , . inclines me to 
mink dial there is scarcely any part of the Libyan Desert in which stone 
imolements might not be found by an ex-pedibon which would make the 
collection and study of them one of its main objects , . . Grinding- 
stones* often with a sort of stone rolline-pin, unpolished celts kniv^ 
and wowheads are the principal forms of implements I have met with 
- ^ think, the discovery of a few fresh sites, especially 

in Tibesb Kufara** and a more thorough examination of existing 
SHOT, ttpeaajly C^enat, before we can piece together the ‘ Leucoaetbi- 
opian mosaic w’ith fair accuracy, and unravel the ethnography of the 
meat desert belt between the Mediterranean littor^ and central Africa. 

e know already the broad outlines of the ancictit Libyan migrations 
and we can gut^ at a good deal of the chronology. But there ^ still 
^ps, g^raphital as well as archaeological, in our knowledge. The 
Libv^ Desert still has secrets to yield up to the explorer. Titrcc areas 
espeaaliy are virgin ground, 

..r wiknown country west and south-west 

of J^u^ara. Here he the northern foothills of Tibesti, the oasis of Wau 

the latter only discovered bv Arabs in 
i860,** the weilB of Guerenda, and the Wadi Ko’ur, all /our places 

** <?. y, Sejit. 1927, p, 220. 

“ Tttuwbo. which wa# piobebly Rum andeady tnhabtted dun die 

« Nidw infomunion ttporu here p*la», a mlt Me. «id bmkm »he«i<. 

■» Rodd, 0 /the Vrii. p. ^36, quotlag MiouloU’s Tripob'taae, 
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unexplored by Europeans and forming Ukelv stepping-stones in aodent 
times between the Fezzan and Oivenar, Nukheila, etc* Here ranged 
the Garamantes. 

S«x)ndJy, the triangle Tcrfawi-Owcnat-Nukheila^ of which the 
sides have b^n travers^, but the centre remains a btanlc'^ on the map. 
An expedition from Selima to Owenat would cut right aooss this area 
and 1 ^, once and for all, the ghost of Zerzura* 

Thirdly, tlie unknown country, reputed to be a sea of dunes," 
direaly south of Siwa, and lying between Hassancin’s 1921 Zieghen- 
jarabub route and Rohlfa' 18^4 Regcnfeld-Siwa route. Several oases 
are reported in this area, and possibly the corpses of Cambyses’ lost 
army lie under the drift sand* 

When these huge stretches of desert have been explored, a true 
archaeological and ethnographical map could probably be made, by the 
aid of which we could see clearly far back to the dawn of Libyan Iiistory, 
past the legends of Idrisi and Herodotus, past the captured Tehenu of 
the Egyptian monuments, past even the neolithic Hints and painted 
elephants and giraffes? to the mists of the Old Stone Age, when the 
Libyans first came to Africa, ’ 3 period ’, says Ibn lOialdun, ‘ so 
remote that God alone knows the epoch of it 


. “ 5 - ^ ^ Egyptim Surrey », Or. Balt leiJi me. digging 4 vreU in 

bag, a8“, Ut* ai" 14. 

“.4 frontier diatrict adimnistretlot] pairot bas peneiratfid to a point ai Ul z 7'*4«' 
h>n|. *5 45*. At kt. 44*, Jong, zf 39* tmees of nn old caumm route from Kufm 
10 Snni were roimtL 

In Mardi 1793, W, C. Browtie, who Jeter mrereed die wlmte length of the Dart et 
Arbun. idimd d weJ! about 40 mila wsw of Siwa, when teoJdng (or toi^ reported min*, 
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Climate and Migrations 

by J. C. CcRRY 

In scfiarsie fa^Dured legtoju various lands of 

men stt out doiii£stica.tc and master ibe gffte md 
Ibroea atound them: to * live weU \ m the old Gieeic 
under the girai oundtdan* of their home, or 
silmg this, to veek end make m new one : in 
cyent, to comply ns well m to command ; m conquer 
Nature by obsemnee of her bw»- 

J* L. MtKSB 

r J this wonderful oenturj' when discoveries and inventions have 
followed fast on one another’s heels Man seems to look dazed and 
half compnehendingly at the worb of his own hands. So that 
there arc some who say that he b on the brink of newand more wonderful 
mastery over Nature j others that there are no more discoveries' to 
make? and others again who w^ to oy lialt, and ask, hopelessly, 
for t^ y«us*rcst from the innovations and disturbances wUch 
inquiiy is bringing into their world. 

For more than five centuries Man's progress has been almost 
uninterrupted in every direction. During these centuries Nature has 
b<Jcn str^gely quiet * and Man has ceased to be fiightcnr^ of * portents * 
and ' visitations^. He has taken, advantage of this long quiet period to 
accumulate know-ledge, nearly sufficient, perhaps, to enable 1^ to be 
the ♦master of his destiny', when next Nature rouses herself to such a 
mood as swept the Rom^ world into utter ruin. Nearly sufficient, 
perhaps j but there is still much work to be done before complianoe 
with Nature’s law-s can be wholly intelligent- 

It b only possible here to sketch the main outline of tlie inquiry, 
^cermng Man and his environment, most relevant to thb mue. 
The sole justification for so crude a sketch b the hope of sugeestin? new 
points of departure for others. ^ “ 

trii Carnegie Institute of Washington appointed Mr 

hUaworth Hunungton to assbt Professor Davies of Hatvard University 
m the physiographic work of an eiqiedition into Central Asb. Tlie 
results of this and of subsequent expeditions were embodied in an 
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a^um publ^hwl by Mr Huntington in igoy.^ The great interest of 
his work lies in his presentment of the evidence concermng the relations 
between the human race and its physiral envaronment: of that 
concerning the changes in that environment through changes of climate 
during historic times ; and in his treatment of the subject of the ef^ts 
of these changes on its hisloty. 

Briefly stated his main argument is that there is evadence of the 
recurrence of clianges of climate in Central Asia during historic times, 
Md that some measure of these changes is furnished bv the variations 
m the level of the Caspian Sea, The evidence as to tfce variations in 
the cliinatic conditions of other places in Asia confirms that concerning 
the variations m the level of tlte Caspian. He maintains that, while 
many of the facts might be eicplained in indiridual cases by other 
theories than that of a simultaneous change of climate over a wide area, 
no other theory explains all the facts, A comparison of physiographic, 
Imtoncal and archaeological data from Russian Torkestan. Chinese 
ruTK^tan, Persia, Seistan, Baluchistan and from the area draining into 
the C^pian Sea shows that all lines of evidence agree in proving th at 
pulsations of climate, corresponding in time and character, have been 
common to all these countries. The lakes and rivers throughout the 
wliole of this region have waxed and w-aned simultaneously more than 
once smee the first records of Herodotus. In his time the Caspian 
stood at a level more than 150 feet higher than it does at the present 
day. In the tunc of Alexander it embraced the Sea of Aral, and the 
Oxus and Jaxarees then entered it. This latter statement is made on 
the authorety of a survey conducted under the orders of Alexander and 
his gen^ To admit the possibility of this it is necessary to suppose 
t^t Its level w-iLS 150 feet lugger than It is at present. From the fSinsa 
given by Strabo (20ap.) tt is concluded that at that time the levelwas 
from 85 to I TO feet higher than now. Jn his days the trade route 
horn India to Europe led along the banks of the Oxus, and crossed the 
Gasman to the mouth of the Cyras river. Four hundred years later 
the trade route diverted from the Oxus to Aboskun in the south- 
corner of the S« About this time the level of the Sea was lower 
tl^ It IS now. Walls were built at Aboskun and at Darbend, on the 

fo^iS^r f the migratory Huns'. At the 

distance of tS miles from tiie shore. At Baku an d at other places are 
^ The Ptike cf Aiia. 
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rains of submerged buildings dating either from the 5th or the 12th 
centuries. There art seve^ strands at varying heights along the 
southern shores of the Caspian, among the mosi cleariy marked of which 
are those 600, 350 and 150 feet above the present level. 

Their weak de\’clopnient shows tliat, as a rule, the Sea did not 
stand at any one level for a long time. The state of their preservation 
shows that they are of ven' recent origin. 

The most signiheant feature of the climatic curve of the Caspian 
Sea is that it is applicable to the whole of Western and Central Asia. 
At a dist^ce of 1000 miles to the east in the Tianshan mountains there 
are remains of irrigation channels at a level where there is now feoat in 
midsummer and po much moisture that, if agriculture were possible 
under such conditions, irrigation would be unnecessary. Two thousand 
miles to the west in Armenia, in the lake of Gyoljuk, the stone houses 
of a village are standing 20 to 30 feet below its surface. Local records 
indicate tliat they ivere built about 500 ajd, 

A survey of six distinct basins, vi*., Gyoljuk, the Caspian, the 
Seifltan lakes, Lop Nor, Turfan and ICashmir (the latter being south of 
tlie Hlmalayiis)^ proves that a great change took place in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. 

The only hypothesb which will fit all the facts is tfiat of a change 
of climate in the direction of greater aridity tliroughout tliese regions. 
Except in Kashmir the change brought disaster. Scores of once 
prosperous oases were abandoned for lack of ijs-ater, litc inhabitants 
were driven away in waves of migration to confound the civilured world. 

rainfdl of 20 inches a year in .Australia lias been estimated to 
mate it possible to keep 600 sheep to the square mile. A drop to 13 
inches reduces the number to 100 ; and 10 inches is sufficient for only 
10 sheep. A gradual decrease of rainfall in the steppes of Asia would 
naturally lead to migrations of pastoral nomads from the drier regions 
to those which offered pasturage for their fiocka and herds. As the 
ste{>pes bec^e drier northern and central Europe were, after a long 

K riod of blighting cold.l^conung warmer and more and more habitable, 
istory records the coming of horde after horde, Notliing could stay 
them. Rome and Roman dviliaation fell before them. 

Before we can properly estimate the influence of climatic changes 
upon history, it is neccssaty to investigate the nature of those change, 
both as to duration and ongtn, as well as to determine the reasons for 
supposing that climate \nries nniforndy over wide areas. 

Scientists have recognized two chief types of dunatic change, 
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The fit$t b thiit of the gbciaJ periods ; the second b that of the 36-year 
c)'dc discussed by Bruckner, Clough and others. There is good 
reason to belie\i^e that the latter Is applicable to the whole surface of 
the globe. During a cycle there are two estremes, at one of which the 
climate of continental regions b to a greater ertent cool and wet, with 
a lower barometric pressure and relatTvely frequent storms for a series 
of years ; at the other it is comparatively warm and with higher 
pressure and fewer stor^. These phenomena are most pronounced 
in tnid-continental regions, decline towards the coasts, and are 
sometimes reversed in maridme regions. The cixtremcs of low 
temperature follow periods of maximum solar activit)' as indicated 
by the number of sun spots and the rapidity with ivhich they are 
fonned. The periods of heaviest rainralL follow those of lowest 
temperature at interv'ah of a few years. The other e.xtremc6 are 
characterised by diminished solar activity followed by higher tempera- 
tunes and, a liule later, by scarcity of ramfall. The’ cya^ have been 
traced back by Clough to about 300 a.i>., but only the data of the last 
century can be accepted as approximately accurate. During that 
time. It may be noted, neither the extremes of heat nor of cold have 
shown any tendency to increase in intensity. 

_ The Bruckner cycles appear to differ foom those of the glacial 
periods only in degree and regularity. The effects upon glaciers, 
rivers and l^cs are of p^isely the same nature ; and the distribuffon 
of the two appears to be identical so far as the continents are concerned. 
Both are world-wide phenomena. The changes of climate which have 
been discii^cd above as found by Huntington to have taken place in 
Central Asia arc, he claii^, similar in nature to both the Bruckner 
^d the glacial cycles, and lie between them in intenaity. In hb opinion 
It IS reasonable to suppose that the three typea of climatic change are 
of the same nature, are of the same solar origin, and are of equally wide 
distribution. This may be true, but be docs not adduce sufficient 
evidence to justify the acceptance of these hypotiicscs, cither as regards 
the nature or origin of his third tvpe. 

... above pr^ts^ of the work of Ellsworth Huntington it 

will be clear that an examination of historical, and perhaps pre-hbtoricai, 
data should jidd further results. 

r\ t IVIyres, \Vykeham Professor of Ancient Histoiy at 

Uxford, in an authontaU ve sketch of the daivn of History* remarks: 

* Tkt Doan of Itonw Utiivettity Library (Bimerwonh, reprint 1937^ 

P* 
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* The Arabuui desert is one of the earth's great reservoirs of men^ 
Much of it, indeed, is usually uninhahitablc; but its surfoce, gently 
sloping eastward till it dips inte the Persian Gulff is much more 
diversified than the Libyan desert by hollows which are moist enough 
for grass . .. When the supply of moistute is at its majdraum, Arabia 
^ therefore breed and support vast masses of pastoral folk, each with 
its weat^ of sbe^ and goats, its rigid patriarchal society, its ilt-defuied 
orbit within w'hich it claims first bite of the grass and first draught 
from the wells, which it beUeves its forefathers opened. But if moisture 
fails, as there seems reason to believe that it does from time to time, 
in large pulsadons of climatic change, man and his flocks must either 
escape or perish. Foitunaielv, escape is easy; the tribes are always 
on the move; and the drought spreads but gradually'. 

In connexion with the distribution of the Indo-European langua^^ 
he says (p. 195):— 

* Their wide geographical range, from our own islands to Northern 
India, and from South Persia to Norway, b nevertheless limited enough 
to suggest that the whole group stands in somewhat the same relation 
to the northern ^assland, as the Semitic languages to that of Arabia. 
Though the Inoo-European languages diifer far more widely from 
one another than even the most distinct among the Semitic group, 
they all possess a tecogni'/able type of grammatical structure, and a 
small stock of words common to them all, for the numerals, family 
relationships, parts of the body, certain animnls and plants ... It is 
still gcneruly believed, in spite of much discouraging experience in 
detail, that from this primitive vocabulary it b po^ible m discover 
something of the conditions of life in regions where a common ancestor 
of all these languages was spoken; and when we find it generally 
admitted :—(i) that the domestic animals of this " Indo-Europe^ 
home ” included the horse, cow, and pig, as welt as sheep, goat and 
do^, ^d that the cow was the most honour^ of all; (a) that these 
societies, though mainly pastoral, were not nomad, but had homes and 
s^e agricnilture; that they used both plougii and cart, had a Con> 
siderable list of names for trees, and some experience of the simplest 
forms of trade; 13) tltat the social structure w'as patriarch^, and 
that the palriarcbal households lived in large loosely federated groups 
under elected chiefs ;—we are probably not far wrong in regarding tne 
first users of thb type of speech as having inhabited some part, perhaps 
many contiguous parts, of the parkland country which fringes these 
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3 es, md as haying spread in a [<ing period of slow development; 

;ratcd from umc to time by droughty and migradons caused by 
drought. Some drifted in moister periods in the direction of the tree-' 
less steppe, losing or confusing tbeir vocabulary for forestry and 
fanning; others, in ^ spells, fimbcrinto the forests, with rorrespondijig 
forgetfulness of their more pastoral habits, hluch recent controversy 
over details would have been avoided if it had been realized earlier 
by students of th^ languages that the geographical rigims of all grass- 
l^d regions is liable to these periodic changes; and that theirmnediate 
effect of such change is either to alter the mode of life of the inhabitants 
till It suits the^r new ^irroundings, or else to drive them out into regions 
where they snll can live in the ancestral way’. 

Professor Myres describes the grassland area to which he refers 
as consisting of two great i^r^oirs in hour-glass form, fringed by 
or^t or desert, one extending for 1500 miles from the Carpathians 
to Orenburg, the other lor 1000 mites from that point to the high 
ground of fflbura or of Tianshan. In northern and central Europe 
where the rainfatl is distributed fairly evenly throughout the year 
graisstand mves place to scrubland, and the latter passes into 
draduous forest which once reached without intermission from the 
Atlanuc to beyond the Urals, 

Ei|sworth' liuntington and Professor Myres have thus traced the 
cwnexion lictwecn cfiangea of ell mate and certain historical events. 
The profitnons which they have established suggest a detailed 
^ysis of (he material dealing with historical events of thb type. 
This analysis yields the following results:_ 

In the centuries tnunediatdy preceding the year 2000 b.c. the 
first great movement of the steppe peoples foreshadowed the modem 
u P^.Cana^tes poured out 0/ Arabia, and the Hvhsos, the 
Shepherd cros^d the mountain ranges through Persia and 

Palestine into Egypt* The Hyksos brought the hoisc. It was 
prcvio^ly unknown m Arabia and in Egy-pi, At this time Egypt, 
the Ac^n, Mcsoporamia and southern Arabia were the centrS of 

ciV3!iz.ition. 

Tar^ nomads must have inhabited the steppes of Eiirone and 
Asia, and earlV users of the ' Indo-European * speech the surrounding 
fores^nd parklands of the two continents. The A lpine race occupici 

md lial iu objret dwly w» to kttp out nonudi. 
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the mountain-zone fmm the Western Alps to the Pamirs; and the 
Medncirancan race, desctibed by Professor Sergi, the shores of 
that sea. The Caspian Sea and afl the lakes and marshes of Europe 
and Asia were latter th^ they are cow, glaciers were more numerous 
and ^extended furtiier into the valleys. The rainfall was generally 
heavier, regions now steppe were then forest-clad, while some 
tracts which are now desert provided good pasturage. 

The next great movement was one of agriculturat as well as of 
nonaadic peoples. Between 1600 and ijoo h.c. the Aramaean nomads 
from Ambia entered MeMpoiamia, the'Indo-European agriculturalists 
entered India and Persia, Indo-Europeana for ihe first lime came 
into conuct with Syria (witness the Tel-el-Amama correspondence), 
the Hittittt entered Asia Minor, the Achaeans settled in Greece. 
During this period and actually between 1400 and 1350 b.c., Mtnoan 
civilization su^ei%d a devastating blow. It may be suggested that tlic 
Inm Age began in the Mediterranean somewhere about the 15th and 
14th «nturics B.c. It was probably introduced as a result of 
migrations from Europe north of the mountain-zone. 

A third important period of migration is dated between tooc and 
600 B.C. During these centuries the Celtic movements are traceable 
along the north of the mountain ranges from tlie Italian Alps to the 
shores of the C^pian, The Cimmerian section disturbed by pressure 
from the Scythjana crossed into Asia Minor by Oarbend. They or 
other migratory tribes were responsible for the disappearance of the 
Hi trite state w'nich liad been a leading power for several centuries. 
The Dorians pressed into Greece and caused nearly three centuries 
of chaos there. The Medes overran Persia. 

Shortly after zoo B.c. a fourth period of disturbance and migration 
b^aHi when a trilK of nomads (probably Turki by race) known to the 
Chinese as the Hiung-nu, defeated the Yueh-chi tvhb occupied the 
province of Kan-suh, The Yueh-chi tn turn attacked and dispossessed 
the Saks, or Swhians, who then occupied the steppes north of the 
Jaxartt'S. The Yueh-chi beg^ to settle in Bactria about 70 u.c., and 
the Saka passed on into India and settled in the Punjab, Kathiawar, 
and Gujerat. At the same rime Persia was overrun by nomadic 
Turanians, Towards the end of the second century B.C. Germanic 
hordes threatened Gaul and Italy. Their advance was only stemmed, 
after special exertions, by the organized might of the Roman arms. 

. ^ period, involving a most serious check to the growth of 

civilization south of the mountain zone, falls between 350 and 650 aj). 
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About 250 Ajj, a series of catastrophes ocoirred In Indkt Greece. 

Italy, The Kushan kingdoms in northern India and the Andhra 
djTiasty in the sonih af the Fcrunsuta were esringuiahed as the result 
^ barbarian tnigrations. Simultaneously tlie Goths pressed into 
Greece and took Athens hj storm. Their mroads continued in spite 
of a cnifihmg defeat m 269 a.d. 

All along its frontiers the Roman Empire was hard-pressed during 
the latter half of the third century. Franks and AJemanni roamed 
through Gaul Saxons plundered the coasts. A hundred years later 
a stream of Hims^ s^arating from that which filied the valley of the 
Oxus and later overflowed into Persia and India, poured into eastern 
Euro^ (about 375 aJ>.) dnring the Goths to die south of the Danube 
^d djOTlacing the mbes in Germany. The Roman Empire was 
^\ided m 395 aJ). The Goths were settled in Moegia about 300 aj). 
^le Wertem Empire succumbed to die Germans, who after mimdating 
Gaul, Bntam Spam and the North African Piwtnce seized the Imperial 
dradem m 476 a.o -Die Hunmsh Empire in Europe was broken up 
about 400 A J)* !>y fresh swarms of iimmgrants from Asia 
k in.the same yc^ the Huns poured into India and over- 

whdmed kin^nms of the North. About 456 aJ i. the Sassanian 
dyna^ of Persia built the walls at Darbend and at Aboskim (mentioned 
already as now b^g felow the level of the Caspian) as a defence 
a.^ii6t the nomads. They were able by this means to avoid their 
fate for a t^^ but by 484 ajj. all resistance had ceased. 

The sixth and last period is that of the nth, uth and nth 

^ ^ EuiL n the -WU Magyar torKraa.’ wire 

s'varm after swarm of 

Monels poured into Eurom and into India. 

c and sixth of 

these oen^s are matters of exact historical record. Those of the first 

MCI a.s a result of archaeological invcsugation in both conrinents and 
” 'h'A'S^n- p.ripf fre„ ,W thre “o 

c.«to<.on domuKted tT.e Aeg«o. The Ca«^nit« Sed doZ” 
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prosperous communities in Palestine and Syria, and the Assyrian 
power grew steadily in Mesopotamia. 

Between the second and third periods the Aryans dm^eloped the 
Vcdic dvilisuttion of India, the Hittite state grew up in Asia Minor. 

Judea and Mesopotamia were ah prosperous. This ’was the 
Achaean age of Homer. 

After the third migratory period civilization burst suddenly into 
hill flower along the southern dopes of the mountain chain, in India, 
in Persia, in Asia Minor, in Greece, and in Italy. In each case it 
occurred after a fusion of the * Aryanor * Indo-European*, races 
with the earlier inhabitants and in a climate suitable to agriculture and 
to a * high stage of dei'clopment of the Indo-European 

After the fourth migratory period India, Persia and Greece 
soffer^ a relative decline, and Italy was pre-eminently the centre 
of civilization. The countries norm of the mountain zone were 
beginning to develop under Roman influence. 

After the fifth, most disastrous period, modem Europe begins to 
emerge from the chaos of the Dark Ages. After the sixth and bat 
irruption from the steppes the Renaissance ushers in the present age. 
Taking the periods after 600 a.c. as being more precisely dated, 
it is clear that each complete climatic cycle l^d an average duration 
of approrimately 640 years. The years 1170 a.d., 530 a.d., and 
100 B,c. indicate the crests of the waves of migration md drought. 
Proceeding further back, if the same figure held good the next three 
crests would be represented by the years 750 Ja.c., 13^ n.C., and 
3030 B.c. ; and these dates accord w*ith the general estimate of tlie 
duration of tlie first tlirec migratory periods as indicated in previous 
paragraphs. It may therefore be inferred for the present that these 
dates provide a measuring rod for the history of the 3500 years 
preccihng our era. An attempt has been made to represent tlie 
historicaf movements in graph D on page 302. 

NOTX ON GRAPH, PACE JD3. 

A. “—Proto Brooks' * Eurasia*, fig. 3S to diiitiitt tht 

B. —Fmm Bmob* ’ Wrateto Asia fig, 35 in Cihmtt thrtmgk tht Aga. 

(A and B by pemutsion of the Author and Mcssis Eermt Bcon Ltd.}. 

C. —Feinioii'‘8 gtoph from the Geological MiXgasitte^ 1901, 

D. -^raph reprcsenling lUstoricBl (IticnjiliDna. Tba ' Cfeit' tJm: rtptwenu periods 
of stahiUty and Kiuement, and the * trough ’ line periods of cUsttirbanoc and nugntjnn. 

In A. B, and C the dotted tui« are inaerted to indicate die divefgenre of Bimka' 
and PcaiBon's graphs from the 640 year cycles. 
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An analgia of physiographic and of Iiiatorical data leads then to 
the following conclusions; 

(tj A regular succession of climatic cycles apprui^imaielv 640 
years m duration^ each including on the average somethinc tike 
300 years of mcreasing aridity, has produced a scries of aller^ung 
periods of migration and oonsoJidation in Europe and Asia, where 
the etxects can be traced beeween the years 2300 b.c. and 1600 a.O. 

(3) Th^ periods of migration have also been periods of internal 
decay in civitoed states and among settled communities. Thb would, 
jj prion, ^ be expected to result from unsettled and particularly 
detenoraung conditions of climate causing deterioration in tlie 
agncultural and commercial conditioTis under which the people of 
such aimmunitics lived, tt' 

It iMv be deduced that the periods of consoUdation would 
necessarily be such tliat conditions were relatively 'settled* in every 
respect, that is to say, when at the most very slight variations of 
climate occurred, 

(3) Physiographic conditions generally (of the graph and other 
evidence relating to the levels of the Caspian Sea) prove that, taking 
the p^od of the last 7000 years as a whole, there lias been a larg^ 
scale but very’ ^dual tendency towards desiccation. 

From it may be inferred tliat the 300-ycar periods of migration 
have been of such 3 nature that this genera! primar)' tendency has been 
accelerated by secondary conditions, and tliat the 3O0*ycar periods of 
consohdation have been of such a nature chat the coiresponding 
sewndary conditions have sen.'ed more or less closely to counteract 
this jg^eral tendency. 

This general tendency is reflected in history by a tendency for 
me centres of civiUaatiop to move gradually away from the equator, 
rnor to 1000 b.c. conditions were most favourable to physical and 
tntellectual well-being in the region of the 30th degree of latitude 
{Egypt ^ Babylonia); from 600 to 300 b.c. betw'een the 35th and40th 
degrees (Greece) t from 300 bx :. to 400 aj5. between the 40th and 4eth 
degrees (R^ome); from 800 to looo a,d. between the asth and eoth 
degrees (France and Northern Italy) ; and finayy after tooo a.d 
between the coih and ssth de^s (England, Northern France and 
Germ^y). After 400 A 4 ). no dearly denned distinction can be made 
ttaJy, bpain, France, England and Germany can all claim to have been 
preeminent in different ways at different times: but the ceneral 
tendency for the best conditions to move northwards is imdeniaWe. 
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"The 5jear 1840 should have marked a wave-crest of migration, 
of 3Eld of tk low level of the CEspi^in. A marked dr op 

in this level did occur about 1820, but it was evidently not comiectcd 
with any cause suEdent to bring about disaster in the steppes or a 
very wrious economic upheaval From the generally ^ settled ’ 
conditions of the last aoo years it follows that eiSicr the primary or 
the secondary cause of desiccation, or both, have ceased to exercise 
their former influence. 

Following Huntington's conclusion that the changes which now 
appear as 640-year cycles lie mid-way bet^veen Bruckner’s and the 
glacial cycles tn intensity, the causes of change referred to above as 
primary must be regarded as being cotmected with the last glacial 
cycle.* * 

Tlie geographical and historical evidence in favour of the existence 
of a 640-ycar cycle is inconclusive and incomplete in the absence of 
any ejyJanadon of its cause or causes. The alternating periods of 
migration and consolidation arc, howe\-er, so clearly marked that their 
existence can hardly be a matter of controverey, apart from the question 
of penodidty. The connexion between droughts and migrations has 
been recently discussed both by H. Peake and C. E, P. Brooks, Their 
work shows tliat there is need for the treatment in greater detail of 
the historical evidence, both as regards the migmtiona of the steppe 
peoples and deterioration in the more highly organiicd states. 

The fact that conditions have been so settled for nearly 600 years 
(since the migradonfi of the Mongol period), itas led to these questions 
being regarded as of academic or even merely ‘ bookish' interest. 
It IS how'eir^er possible that changes may occur again on a scale similar 
to those which destroyed the civilizatiunB of the past. Some such 
c^ngc as that wliich brought new peoples Into Italy, Greece, Asia 
iVJioor, M^potazrua, Persia and India bctw'een rbooB.c. and 1300 B.c. 
might again take place suddenly and tiansform the world in the life¬ 
time of our own or the next generation. Such considerations indicate 
Uxai these qiieshDEiSj at leasts of potential importance m Iiigh 

politica, deserve greater atteniton than they Imve received. If Manis 


* O^r evidence bearing on tbe ndtare of these primary tnd Moondjuv cauiefl of 
tf. p^ibly, (6 ^ fviuiil m such facts that the IcrcJ of tfie wjtt 

much lower dunuR the fifth drought than it ii ,hi, drought, judgiiig by the 

" Praeot ■ tuple wave cre« ; that the fourt^and Bsih 

tut later droughta were oQmparattvdjr unuuportant in Anibu, 
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to be master of his destiny, to 'live well', and 'to conquer Nature 
m . ibese are the secrets which lie has now 


The preblcm at this moment ueems to offer two main lines of 
amck-^ find the causes of the alternate (300-ycar) periods of 
nngraimn and oonsohdation, and to determine tlic chronoloev and 

causp of the gbcial periods. Both soluiionB are for the present veiled 
in ooscunty. ^ 

The co^I^ons so far reached sujgjest an examinatiDn of all 
pher^mena hkely to be related throughout the whole field of scientific 
inquiry, and pnmanly m those branches of knowledge classified as 
geology and meteorology. 

In the sdences concerned with the study of past cventa, in geology, 
p^eo-climatolGgy and archaeology, as in history, 3 dear anangemlnt 
oi the ^ts IS impossible without a standard for the measurement of 
Umc^ 1 he need for such a siandard lias Jong been fe!t by geologistis* 
Pscarl} a century ago they sought the aid of the astronomers in on 
attempt to give definition to geological time. No solution has been 
found on those lines. In Climate ;Aroi^/j the Ages Brooks elucidates 
imny of the phenomena connected with the great glaciations, but he 
shows that questions of chronology are still in doubt. One possible 
factor in the equation, which is still unknown in spite of observations 
oatmg from Ptolemy 3 time, b Uie variation in the obliquity of the 
ecliptic. If more were knnvsTv about the periods, extent and nature 
of this vanation. and its exact rebtion, if any, to changes of dimate, 
we should nearer a soludon of the questions connected with the 
passing of the last glaclarion, and the progress from palaeolithic to 
neolithtc civiikation which accompanied it. Assuming that the 
^ primary tendency* for civiliitatioii to move away from the equator 
IS coj^cted \nih tlie glacial cycle, we should be nearer to understanding 
whether and when the centres of civilization are likely to pass south 
again. ^ 

Sinularly it is tempting to hope that tlic inference of a fiao-year cyde 
supplemented by evidence as to its origin. 1/ it were 
est^lished, it u'ould faalitatc the study of future, as weU as of 
archaeological, problems. 

Wlictlicr this inference of a regular periodicity is true or not, 
the f^ of the oooirre^e of long periods of drought and diaturhance 
on tlic one hand, and of climatically and economically ' settled * 
conditions on the other is susceptible of scientific explanation. The 
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problem will ^Wed cv'entuallv, if only because a knowfedfic of 

possible to foresee and provide forSture 

The factors as at present appear to be nations in the 

'ntenstty of the north temperate stortn bell and m the 
an^^S ^ move eastwards across Europe 

Silch ?nnr t ® f'lT^ *? ^ that the area m 

1 VTinations have a positive correlation extends only 

and south, bui for many hundreds of mil« 
fhT , ^*ti3 IS the area whose rainfall influences 

™rtiX?^^rKr Ellstvorth Huntington has 

correlation wath other parts of the worll, but the 
evidence in that respect ts not yet complete. In view of recent work 
promg, among other thinm, relations between variations in the 
Indian monsoon and rainfall in Africa and South America, it seems 
factors sufficiently powerful to cause the great droughts 
on the Steppes could not but be world-wide in their effects. Huntinston 
^ sugge^ed a gradual northward movement ofThe stolT^elt 

tk. in the Gfolagical A/n^xrW, 1901, suggested that 

^ e^tdence 0 the r^ed ^aches provel the exigence oH rogdbr 
^de of oscillations of sea level, lie considered that this cycle had 

^c 500 ytSfs about 

Christian era. He appears to have connected ihes^ 

swing 01 die magnetic needle. If lus ihoon' is correct it would 
appear to involve the synchronisation of increasing glaciation at the 
TOh >c»n,j- rainfall on tl,e Sttpp«, itc 

hits not been fuJIy ei^inod. The position is thus obscure * but the 
tune seems npe for fresh discoveries, ^ 

SL^^vIn' ¥} ^ something lacking in 

extinction) of species, lid 

rLTSttf^ •Sfandn** ™ 

, as were, an island surrounded by areas of other kinds, slight 
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changes of climate may lead to the extinction within that area of a 
species, and TOi^quently. where the change of climate persists, to the 
p^iii^nent modinc^on of another species which had partiElly depended 
on It for subsistence* ^ ^ 

Change and response to change provide the setting of the greatest 
of aU di^as, the drama of Man’s ascent towards the crisis where, in 
ywtuc of his intellect, he seeks to master those natui^ forces to which 
lie once attributed divinity. 
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Geochronology 

as based on solar radiation, and its relation to archaeology 
by Gerabd De Geer 

I N the American journal S^etue for 19^0 mention made of my 
plan for investigating certain laminated clays in North America. 
Durtiig a previous visit to that country m 1891 I had noticed in 
several places, laminated daj-s. similar to late glacial melting sedinieiite 
m Sweden ; these I had found, by long continued investigations, to 
represent the annual deposit from the raeldng water along the border of 
the retreating ice-edge. fPlate 1 )^ With the aid of a graphic method 
tor the oorapanson of the slutrply marked annual layers or t'otver. I 
had succeeded in identifying such vartes from one point to another, and 
ultunateljf worked out a systematic plan for the elaboration of a con- 
UnuDi^ tune-scale. page 309), This was mainly carried out in 
1905-6 on the b^s of field measurements made with the assistance of 
a number of able young geologists. During the following year this 
standard scale was completed at many points. I thus succeeded in 
^cin^, step by step, the recession of the iccedgeand the immediately 
following pro^^ of the clay over one region after the other, 

until the whole Lne from the south to the centre of Sweden had been 

tracca. 

imght ^ expected, the lowest and oldest day varres were found 
deposited m the southern extremity of the land, while the great ice- 
sWt covered the whole of the rest. By follotving the progriL of the 
clay, step by step, the whole senes was built up { lEus^forming a 
(jntinuo^ yd exact time-scale for the last recession of the ic« 

^ ^ ice-dammed lake in 

^tral Sweden wus drained off, depositing a very thick annual 

tepresenting the very end of the late GUcial 
L.pocn. ^tsec map on page 311), 

i« Jiff 3?™ £ «tv8at™tioi.on«.«oe«ion ;-L*ad-ice wiO. sleep 

frem amdJ wmter-stiom in linj retreat ft-il 

oiw over mrf«p^ine f,j nr mtS day 
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PUGRi\M3 FOR FnCTNtJ THE JCE-HBCKm> 


Four »bowin{{ icc^itcesfiton it Stockholm ftotn 5 tq N duriJig ibe 

yesLis J056 to 1033 btfotc of ibe Ice Age^ i>. sbdut 9^800 

To order to compoirt cww ect^ from diCFiirent localitiea and thus tn oompose 1 
cbronotogicd scheme the auifaor mtroduced ui 18S4 the fbllowmg method of oonstnictmg 
oome diapmiq» efcr fiince a«d in ^ puhEcatiotta in Sweden, Finhmd, Norway, 
and diewnem. 

The vorbuion in thickness bmng been shown fti he the oidj pmi:tiatl wmy for ffuth 
CDtnmri»ona, and the diftcrenoea as fo the absolute thidmm at di&rcfit bcalitk* 
binileritig very r^id compdtkHdx. itiduced me to irran^ liues« lepresenting ^ 
thirkneas of the ewvei moauetd, mt m a contiououa^ vertical, tqw^ hut in a lying 
podtion, the loweraioet at the bottom tind the youngtsi at ihe (op, drawn from left to 
right as ah&ds&cft fmm a veitiail ordinate wim intemilA of exactly 0.5 cm (bm half 
diataoee). 

By help of tlib constant mtemJ the variadon in diflfecent tocabdett con be compared 
at a glanm. In £aa H was tlib arrangemeni that made the whole of the chionokigy 
pottfible. 
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For many vcars I tried ia vain to iind some means of detenniiimg 
the length of the succeeding post-GladsI Epoch proper, until one of 
my most succcssfut assistants, R. Lidm, discovered in the northern 
pirt of Sweden annu^ visrvei for that epoch also. Of these varves I 
measured in one section at the Indal river rather more than 3000, but 
it was along the Angennan river that Liden himself, quite independently^ 
succeeded in finding and working out practically the whole of the post¬ 
glacial varve succession by a careful and painstaking correlation of a 
long series of sections, giving the total length of the post-Glacial Epoch 
as about 8,700 years. What made his work especially important Is that 
there seems to be no other place in the world, not even in Sweden, 
where there is a possibility of finding such a continuous fnrre-series 
for the whole of the post-Gladal Epoch. By the dating of die lowest 
varves the recession of the ice in Sweden has'becn detennined in detail 
at more than 1500 points, whilst elsewhere, excepting in Finland and 
in Canada between Ontario and Quebec, secdons have rarely been 
worked out to the lowest fan?e. Thus, along the Connecticut Valley, 
according to Antevs^ exceedingly interesting and comprehensive 
mcasurernents, the lowest of the clay layers was so seldom exposed, that 
the particular stages of ice*recession could be determined only 
at six points on the whole line. Though it ts thus impossible to 
compute the exact rate of ice-recession in this region, his numerous 
measurements of long rari'e-serira have aiforded valuable material for 
detailcd^comparison with the ttmc-scale in Sweden, and for satisfactory 
verification of the thickness irariation of the varvet in some otherwise 
unverified parts of the Swedish scale. 

Since the initiative, organization and method of this investigation 
are of Swedish origin, and it k apparently only in Sweden that the 
time-scale can be continued right up to the prerent day, it seems fair 
to name this standard line of chronology' the Swedish time-scaleeven 
where It is verified and completed by parallel measurements in other 
countries. The main puroose of an exact intecnational chronology 
must be the reference of different kinds of events everywhere, to one and 
the same standard of time. The necessary condition for the itiiraduction 
of such a time-scale w-as, of course, the possibility of identifying 
synchronous v^>e variations even at great distances. This condition 
reems now to be realized. Thus almost all the nortv-series measured 
m 1920 by the Swedish expedition to North America have, with 
rertainty, teen identified with corresponding series in the time-scale in 
awctlcn, 1 his was illustrated by examples representing a few thousand 
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vears published (in English) in the G€ograh$ku Annaler^ Stockholm, 
1926. 1 have also quite recently succeeded in identifying a scries of 
nearly 6 qo twroer, carefully measured in Argentina by one of my former 
pupils, Dr Carl Caldtmius. In the same journal tvaa published a 
description of E. Norin's vurr^ measurements in tbe north-wcsttim 
Himalayas* out and identified by him in 1925 and £926^ and 

also Late Glacial clay-t?are«in Iceland, measured in 1919 bv I I. Wadell 
and recently correlated with the Swedish time-scale by’Ebba Hull 
De Gctr^. A coiitiniioiiis sericfi of ^ight liundr^d tno^Tircd by 

Dr Caldenius in southern Chile has also been dated by myself and will 
won be publ^hed by the Geological SuryeY of Argentina. Among 
other corrclatiuns performed, here it may only be mentioned that the 
Swedish time-scale has now become extended to the veiy limit of Uie 
Gotiglacial ice-oscillation or to the beginning of the corresponding 
sub-epoch, giving not quite 8,000 yeans before the end of the Ice Age 
and thus considerably less than the9,5oow*hich were earlier tentatively 
suggested. ^ 

^ Considering that the distances from Sweden and to iJiese other 
regions range from 6,000 to 14,000 kilometres, tlie similarity of more 
th^ 80 per Cent* of the whole identiHed ©tfi'tw-series is very striking. 
It IS especially noteworthy that this similarity continues for century 
after century, thus putting it beyond reasonable doubt that only a 
real identity can explain so considerable a number of similarities. 

A cl(^ St u dy of t h e diagrams al ready pn blia bed wi 11 soon show thai 
the possibility of mere accident must be ruled out. This remarkable 
coincidence in such rapid variations at such considerable distances, 
caused by sumdtaneous melting of ice. seems not to be explicable in my 
otlier \vay than as being due to variation.'! in the amount of heat received 
from the sun. I^hus we have to do with notlung less than a gigantic 
aelf-reptermg thermograph, showing the variations in the racCation 
from the sun. W itli respect to the physics of the sun, it is of interest 
to note that there often exists an obsen'ed biennial variation as well sw 
the_ annual one, which ts indicated by the connexion of the twee 
vi^jatmn of the two hcnuspiicres so that the north and south summers 
with their cloMly corresponding tMnw point to a natural thermal year. 

JL Ini r- hemisphere that vear begins, ^For 

the solution of tius question « is of interest that for some past, 

compan^n With those ex^uted since twenty veare ago on the sunny 
heights m the far west pf the United SUto.' Whatever may iTIhe 
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asiipnomic cause of the annual solar variation, it se«ns likely that ita 
beginning and end are probably to be found somewhere between the 
northern and southern summers^ or not far from the equinosea. When 
this has been fully established, our annual mean temperatun; ought to 
be calculated for the natural tliermal year, which should give much more 
characteristic results than those obtained from the basis of tlie arbitrarv 
^(endar year. Nevertheless, though it be granted tliat tfarFe-variation 
in its general features is a function of solar radiation, it is at the same 
time more or less influenced by local factors such as the topography of 
the ground on which the deposit is made, changes in the direction of 
die melting rivers, the vaiy-ing composition of the morainic material 
from which the clay is washed out, and other circumstances. By 
parallel measurements in different locaJities, many such deviations from 
the true solar curve will probably be eliminated, but meanwhile it is not 
advisable to transcribe tlte thickness of the twnjw into figures intended 
for C3cact calculations. Already, however, a really convincing graphic 
correspondence makes it rassiblc for the first time to introduce the time 
factor into a great number of geophysical investigations which w ere 
hitherto beyond our reach. Thus, to mention a few examples, the 
possibility of nu^ptng and dating synchronous land-ice-boroeT^ over 
great areas in different regions of the earth renders it po^ible, in con¬ 
nexion with the physics of land-tce, to make a rational study of the 
movement and extension of icc, and of its recession as a function of 
melting as w'ell as of fracturing, In the papers quoted some hints are 
given concerning the use of time determination for a closer geophysical 
study of other processes, such as the evolution of climate, and the 
erosion along rivers as well as along the shores of lakes and seas. Special 
mention is rmdc of the magnificent example of the Niagara Canyon, the 
age of which has now been geochronologically dated by means of good 
varve connexions. Thanks to the e.\ccllcnt measurements of .American 
and Canadiaji gcolomsts wc have here a first-class example of the amount 
ol river erosion under certain conditions during a determined space of 
tune. There is only room here to mention fresh possibilities of studying 
the v^y in which the recession of the ice was followed by tlie formation 
of soil and vegetable mould, and the immigration of flora and fauna into 
the former great ice-deserts. 

ARCHAEO-CIlkONOLOGY 

In tlie autumn of 1924 1 had the welcome opportunity of starting 
under the auspices of the University, a Geochronologicol Institute for 
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the preservation^ elaboration and extension of material in connexion 
with the Swedish time-scale and its international use. Up to the 

f resent time t^velve preitminary papers have been issued from the 
nstitute, and published in various Swedish scientific journals under the 
common title of Data, The first of thesei Data 3 ^ was published in 
Swedish and was enuded Fithisioriska ttdtbestdmuitjgar, or Prehistoric 
Datings, It may be well to summarize here some of the views 
expressed, as exemplifying the archaeolo^cal use of the new time-scale, 
The period of man Is a late conception in the history of the earth, 
for the first reliable traces of beings w-ho cati be considered deserving 
of the name of man can hardly be found in deposits earlier than the 
Quaternary period. These deposits form the comparadvely thin soil 
which covers the older formations with their remarkable remains 
of plants and animals, which more or less differ from any existing 
species. Naturally enough, these earlier layers formerly attracted tlie 
most attention, and the Quaternary deposits were looked on mainly as 
a hindrance to the study of the older forma dons. Geologically speabng, 
the Quaternary period was a very short one, and the corresponding 
geological deposits are, in many places, inconsiderable and uninstrucuve. 
Moreover they \'ary consider^ly from one region to another, both in 
thickness and matedal, and no general classincadon of sub-divisions 
has hithcrtiQ been possible. Now, however, there are special oppor¬ 
tunities of gradually establishing a real time-scale for the Quaternary 
period. 

It would seem tlmt the remarkable deterioration of the climate, 
which caused the glaciadon of the Qiiatcmarv period and can now be 
shown to have affected die whole of the earth simultaneously^, must have 
had a great infiuence upon tlie ancestral forms of man, and especiallv 
so in the regions wh ere it was most severe. This influence may. indeed, 
hav'C been the immediate cause of that adaptation to more and more 
exigent natural conditions and the consequent evolution of intelligence, 
which led to the bepnnitig of the human stage- This was especially 
true of regions wdiere the supply of edible fruits became insufficient and 
fishing and hunting bet^e necessary. This led to the devekipmeni of 
skill ^d weapons, whilst the rigours of dimate necessitated the use of 
clothing and sheltered dwellings. One invention led to another, such 
^ the making of boats, the art of pottery, and that important step in 
human evolution when man took fire into his service. Dy extensive 
excavations in many regions, archaeology has now been able to eatahliah 
the succession in which the various types of tools and weapons follow 
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each other aod also which species of animals and plants have been 
observ'ed together with these finds, in this way, for certain regions Jt 
has been possible to establish so regidar a succession, of strata as may 
well jusd^ attempts at correiation w'ithin liniited areas. With regard 
to finds from more widely separated regions, however, the risk of error 
is naturally gpwing. Primitive types of tools, for instance, are known 
to have originated independently in different places and epochs and 
majr likewise ha\'e been used for varjing lengths of time in different 
regions. Thus, to take a well known example, certain tribes have 
existed up to the present day with no knowledge of metals, and are still, 
to all intents, living in a kind of Stone Age. 

Attempts liave often been made to establish the sequence of those 
climatic changes w liich seem to be indicated by the organic remains 
found in various archaeolo^cal strata. At many places, however, the 
sequence of strata is very incomplete and, as the Quatema^ period 
shows several considerable climatic variations, it is often dimcult to 
decide to which of these isolated prehistoric finds should be attributed. 
Most Quateipapr geologists, however, seem to agree that at least two 
separate glaciations must be regarded as well established, those known 
papcctively as the Great and the Last Glaciation. Of these the last is 
incomparably the best known, since it is the only one of wliich the 
deposits are pcessibte for close mvestiration. The deposits of ilie 
Great Glaciation are nowadaj's preserved almost nowhere but outside 
the hnuts of the Last Glaciation, Deposits from the older stages of the 
glacladona are often concealed or totally destroyed by the later move¬ 
ments of the land-^icc. It is not, therefore, surprising that geologists 
hold very different views w'ilh respect to the number as well as the 
extent of the oscillations of the ice, and also to the question of how many 
of these may be ranked as independent glaciations. The difficulties in 
the way of sobTug this important question are very great, but until they 
arc overcome it is too early to attempt to relate the older cultural epochs 
of the Palaeolithic Age with the glacial or interglacial stages. 

The last receding land-Ice has, however, left to posterity a 
remmkablc and complete auto-re^tration, covering the whole of the 
melting ^och. There is here no question of relative computation, 
but the direct reading and counting of the vi^ts deposited by the 
water fonned every year, as long as the melting epoch lasted. For the 
late Quaternary epoch, after the maximum of the Last Glaciation, we 
have already a vety comprehensive series of measurements from a great 
number of localities, and when die whole lias been worked through we 
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shall have an exact dme^scale for the period which is bv far the mosi 
important in the evolution of prehistoric cultures. T’he next stage 
is to find same region where sediment accumukted during the whole of 
the Quatenury epoch, in its glacial as well as post- and inter-glacial 
sWj^es. These conditions may be found to prevail in several delta 
regions which received sediment from some greater glaciated area 
throughout the QuaiemaTy period. Such was the relation of the 
Ganges-Brahmaputra delta to the eastern tfimalaya. It ivould, how¬ 
ever, be imnracticable to begin with so immense an area before the 
method had been tried on a smaller one. The Indus delta would, 
from every point of view, be more suitable- This delta has recorded 
the sedimentary deposits from the ICashmir area of the north-western 
Himalaya, where, in connexion with the Geochronological Institute, 
E. Norin has begun to make a comprehensive analysis of the Quaternary 
deports, which already seems to give a direct correlation ^vith the 
Swedish time-scale. It might how'ever prove still more convenient 
in the first instance to up the investigation of a delta more easy of 
at^ss, such as tlxat of the Po, which might be expected to offer a 
fairly complete registration of Quaternary deposits from the whole 
southern slope of uie Alps. 

In order to connect archaeological finds with the time-scale, several 
^erent phenomena can be used. Thus, the situation of the ice- 
u stages of its rcoesdon can be dated and mapped, 

whereby it is possible to date cultural remains as well as traces of animals 
^d plants, which inuncdiately followed in the track of the retreating ice, 

I 1 of the Quaternary ice-danced 

lake Pulawy, which was discovered by N. Krichtafowitch, south-west of 
Wareaw, bettveen the Vistula and the Bug. This lake readied as far 
as tile himts of the last glaciation and its sediments, showing no t-’urtVi', 
are cover^ by the last moraine and contain remains of plants and 
anrmals, including EUphas prititiginius, Ritinoeetos ticitomnus, Eos 
pTis^iis, Equus c<i^Uus fossilis and Sus scrofn fotstlis ; also pieces of bone, 
tools wluch were referred by S. Krukowski to the Solutreaa 

I( is obvious, however, that all attempted co-ordinations founded 
only on ihc^urrcncc of certain organisms must be merely approximate. 

u ^ * geophysical phenomena a first place will 

doubtless be occupied by such ancient shore-lines as can be dated w-ith 
someaccuraey and aty adapted for the dating of prehistoric remains, 
especially those pertammg to show-dwellings. It is true that positions 
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of the edge of the retreating ice can be dated Mth still greater accuracy» 
but, in the central parts of nonhem Europe at (east, human occupation 
had not begun at that time. During the last few years it has been 
found possible, by a new method of investigation, to follow step by 
step, and 6x by levelling, the present lieight of a series of unevenly 
upUfted shore-lines dating from tlic nordic Bronze and Stone Ages, 
These measurements/whi^ I started some years ago in the Stockholm* 
region, now embrace the greater part of the J^oliiliic marine area 
within the easterH’Central parts of Sweden from Ostrogotia to the south 
of Hebingland, In this way very reliable and detailed knowl^ge can 
be obtained concerning the withdrawal of the coast tine and the growth 
of the emerging land. It has also been found possible to connect the 
different stages of coastal evolution with the Swedish time-scale, and 
so to date approximately all the phenomena w^hich can be connected 
ivith such coast lines. 

The question of eustadc shore-lines seems to be more complicated 
and has not been brought into any connexion with geochronology. 

On the Vr'hole it seems desirable that relati%*e as W'cll as approxi¬ 
mate dme computations should be expressed in another way than real 
dating and without figures, which give a misleading impression of 
precision and certainty. 
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Cornish Place-names 

by J. E* Cover 

T I-IE archaeological interest of place-names has been dealt with by 
Mr Crawford in his article * Place-names and Archaeology' 
published by the English Place-name Society.^ In that article 
numerous words associated viitb prehistoric or ancient remains are 
grouped together and their meanings discussed in detail, but up to the 
present tinie very few attempts have been made to deal with words of 
a similar kind in Cornwall. 

In the course of sei'eral years' study of the place-names of Cornwall 
I have amassed a considerable amount of evidence which m^ help 
to throw light on the dork period of Cornish history prior to the Englisn 
conquest. As some years may elapse before the residts of this survey 
are published, a brief discussion of some of the more interesting names 
in the county and in particular those names which have an archaeological 
or historical signibcance, may be of interest, and at the same time 
indicate in what direction future work of this kind should lie. 

The names with which 1 propose to deal may be for the sake of 
convenience divided into two groups. To the first belong those words 
which refer to ancient camps, strongholds or defensive enclosures, 
such as caer, diVi, dina$, eastel : to the second belong words which refer 
to graves, barrowa or stone monumeats of some kind, such as rruc, 
menfiir^ cromhch. There are in addition a few miscellaneous words 
which cannot easily be placed in either group. 

GROUP I 

Caer. The original meaning of this word seems to have been 
' fort * Of * camp and it is worth noting that in many cases the word 
' camp' is marked on the map near the site of places in Cornwall bearing 
this prefix. 

Cmt corresponds roughly to the English bury in such names as 
Tidbury, Cissbury, Chanctonbury. It occurs in Wales with a similar 


t Pbce-iivnc Society, I, part i, 143. 
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meaning, but the Breton equivalent Ker has come to have the acme of 
‘ village a change for luatorical reaeona can account. The word 
occurs in Cornwall about i lo times as a prefix in place-names and is 
found throughout the county, Including the extreme east. It is also 
not uncommon in the plural form Kerrow* * Keiro, Cairo, Pencanow 
^Ctiertm 1302, Cryroii 1,127 etc., Fenkayrou 1327, PcMkiyrou 1420I and 
in the name Tregcar (Tregaer 1256 etc., tref, ‘ homestead Some 
places arc called stmpTy Cair^ Gate, Gear/ but as a nile the word is 
folSoned bv some defi^g element. This may be (i) descriptive, as 
Carwyn (X'orTWCTi in7, 'white '), Cardew, Cartbew (Kanthu 
1284 etc., ' black ’), Carvean {C<trtyghan 1317, ‘ Utile Cirvinacfc 
(Carveyaek 1327, ' stony '). (a) a personal name, as Cargenwyn (id. 
1375, ‘Cenwyn’^Cuno-uindosj, Carwythenack {KayTwelfi^c 1300. 
‘ Gwethinoc ’), Carv'cddras {Kaerx'odrsa 1296, * hlodieii'). 

U does nut follow that the men bearing these names actuafly held or 
defended these ' camps It is more likely that the names are those of 
settlers who owned land near these places at a much later period of 
history. A name such as Carsaivsen (Corsawtyn 1556) may however 
actually refer to a Saxon atronghold planted in Celtic territorv at some 
early date. Carsaxvsen is in Mybr parish in West Comwafl. 

There are one or two Cntr names, wixich are perhaps of sufficient 
interest to descev^e special mention. 

Carlyon (KarlegnyoM 12S6, Caerieghtm 1287, Carligion 1327) is the 
name of two farms, one in Kea parish near Truro and the other in St. 
Minver further to the east.* There is no reiison to doubt tliac the name 
means *' camp of the legion being thus identical with Caerlcon in 
Monmouth and the Carlson of &de (ii, 3), wliich b the modem 
Chester, Roman soldiers, or rather soldiers of the Roman Empire, 
may have been stationed at these two places at some distant period, and 
doubtless the memory of their presence remained long after they were 
gone and ga\'e name to the sites. It may be pointed out that the two 
Cariyons occupy commanding portions,' that in Kea overlooking the 
Fal estuary and that in St. hlinver the Camel estuary. Also a few 
miles cast of the latter place b a liamtet called Plain Street, suggesting 


* For tiii satr, ije, ibe eaer, the definite utiele cauMRg ' letutkin' of ihe inllinl 
cxnuoiunl. 

* It wpuld be mtereafing to k«m whether any prehistoric ttr Romati earthworks 
or findi an known at ihnae '(^arlynw' uid ' Merthens*. Pethapa semc Tcaden on 
help?—EO. 
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an ancient track or road, which may have eruled at the river near 
Carlyon and opposite the present Padstow. 

Tregoriand {Kaercorlan 1302, Cargorim tjay—the diangc of 
prefix is ktc) contains as second cJement the Bntish word Cffrian^ 
' sheepfold *, The meaning may be thus simply * camp of the sheep- 
fold*. It is however possible thar there was no actual fold here, tne 
caer being named from its bearing at a distance some sort of resemblance 
to an enclosure of that kind. The name would then be of the same type 
as the English stodfald^ discussed by Mr Cratt'ford in Introduction to 
the Survey of English Place-nomeSf t, 151 . 

Din is a much rarer word occurring only some twenty times. In 
most cases it must have denoted something larger than a caer^ since 
many of ilic d/'n-names adjoin some of the largest earthworks in. the 
country. There is also good reason for supposing that tlic name was 
appliea to strongholds of a later period than the ciur-namcs. One or 
two examples may be noted. 

Alerthcn is the name of a place in Constantine and in St. Austell. 
There is also a Merthen Point in Buryan on the coast. The early 
spellings Aferdiii 1186, Meredin 1302, Mere thy n 1235, Mar thy n X5;6, 
show that the name is identical with the Moridumm of the Antonine 
Iter, the ancient name of Carmarthen, Wales. The situation of the 
Cornish places on or near the sea agrees with the etymology of the 
name (mor, *sea' and dmum—diti). The large camp* at Meithen in 
Consianiine may have been constructed to guard the estuary of the 
Hdford against the attacks of pirates. 

Dem^ll inM^vgan {Dynesel 1241, Dymel i277’)» Domcltock in 
St. Dennis {DimeWtoc 1^6^ Dynmyliec 1318*) and Dcmclza in St. 
Wenn (Dynmneh/h i^o^^ Dynmalsa 1342^), all lie round the great camp 
of CasUc-an-Dinas in St. Coliunb and were perhaps outlying strong¬ 
holds attached t<» that place. The name Domeliock suggests the 
Dameliock of the Arthurian legends, but that place is more likely to 
have been Costle-an-Dinas itself^ which seems to have been a royal 
residence in early Comiah times (v. ufrdj.\ 

Din ham, Cardinham and Tredcnham contain the diminutive form 
dltfftffl. I'he fact that din could be compounded with taer mokes it 
dear that the meanings of the two words were not identical. 


* rW, * I«w * (I) * hlilioe, puBOjml name, * Marlduft perMiuJ niUiie J {* Maglaotam«i^ . 

f CannpgRdao die AJiujjvnvn of Ravenjioa, whidi Jay scunewhen! in the West 
country.—Eu. 
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Din IS found in combimtioiL with Trt In the form Trcen {Treihyn 
1314, 1 321 1 Tredyn i3Q4)< The two places so named are situated at 
opposite end® of the Land’s End peninWb on narrow promontories, on 
each of which is a well-presert'etf ‘ ciifF castle 

Dinas is a deri^tive of t/m with probably much the same meaning. 
The corresponding Welsh word now means citv but the original 
sense is preserved in place-names. The modern f^ornish form is ofte^i 
corrupted to —daitus as in Pendeimb by Falmoutli, where there %^‘as an 
old earthw'ork on the stic of the later castle built by [fenry viii. 

Castle-an-Dinas in St. Columb (v, tupr&) is mentioned as ‘ Casiel 
an dynaa ’ in the Cornish drama The Life of St. Meriiisek. It is there 
said to be the chief place {pen plat) of Teiidar, a heathen king, who had 
also another stronghold at Les-teudar (now Lestowder) in Bt. Keveme 
near the Lizard. Possibly dinas^ like Its {tnjTa)^ was a name which 
could be applied to the residence of a king or chieftain. 

Castel {Cestel, Kestel) is a name not uncommon in Cornwall, the 
modem form being usually Kestle. It ia, like Welsh castelL an early 
borro^ving from the Latin emteUum and occur® in an original charter 
(BCS. iii, no. 1197, aJ!). 967) in the name cestell merit^ now Kcstlemerris 
in St. Kevernc. 

It is difficult to decide urhat the exact meaning of the w'ord was in 
place-names, but it has been thought to refer to forts of a later period 
than caer and din. Thb may be so, but the remains found near the 
Cornish ‘ kestlcs ' appear to be of a sEmilor type to liiose found near the 
' caers *. 

One caste! niune is perhaps worth special mention. 

CastJewarj' in Helston parish Klastelmary 1338, Ke&Uhoary e. 1350), 
w'ould seem to contain the Cbmisn ge&aryy ‘ playas second element- 
best known in the compound ' Plan-an-gwarv * place of play a name 
applied to amphitlieatres, natural or artificial, where the Cornish 
miracle plays were peifonncd. One cannot tell whether this denoted 
simply a caslet nc^r which people played, or possibly a casiel the ruins 
of which were used for the performance of miracle plays. 

Les is a name applied to strongholds of a muck more recent date, 
it is the Welsh llysy * court, palace *, and probably denoted tive residence 
of some chieftain in the pre-English days, when the county was still 
divided up into numerous petty prindpalttics. For this reason names 
in les are not common, and as a rule there is about one to each 


• Due to the UK of tbc woid in ihc Weisli Riibtc. 
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hundred, the Goraish hundreds corresponding as a rule to old tribal 
divisions, 

Helston {Htnlistow 1086, hen, * old') is the name of two places, 
a town in West Cornwall and a hamlet in East Cornwall. The eastern 
one was perhaps the chief place of the Pagus Tricurius*, the land 
between the C^cl estuary and Devon, the centre being shifted later 
to Leanewth {nevjetht * new ’), about seven miles distant, 

Arrallas in St, Enoder (Arganlis 1086, Arganfles 125^) eontaiits the 
Comiah argant, ‘ silver \ as first clement. The meaning of such a 
combination is not very dear, but the fact that the defining element is 
placed first h evidence that the name b of great antiquity. 

GROUP II 

The second group of words to be discussed are those dealing 
with graves, burial mounds, or stone monuments marking the site 
of such. 

The actual Combh word for grave was ireth (Welsh bedd as in 
Beddgelert), which, however, occurs but rarely in pbee-names. An 
example b Penbetha in Creed (penn hepovs 969 &cs. ili, no, 1231, 
AJJ. 969; PetdiethifU 135+)* meaning liter^y ‘ the end of the graves’, 
which suggests that there must at one dme have been a buriai-place 
here though no traces appear now above ground. Trembethow in 
Lelant {Trembethtm 1298) and Trembieath in Mawgan in Pyder 
{Trembelh 1370), * the settlement by the gTave(s) ', ate the only 
other certain eicamples of the word in Cornwall. 

Crcc means literally a hillock or mound, but was probably applied 
as a rule to tumuli or burial mounds, though In a few cases such as 
Carclaac (Cn^/ot 1284, Ctnclas 1426, glas^ ' green ’) the name may 
have referred to a natural hillock. At many places bearing this 
prefix a ’ barrow * is still marked on the map, and probably a good many 
more formerly existed, but have since been levelled by cultivation. 

Cmc occurs as a prefix in the form Crug-^ Crig-^ tn many 

Combh names, but in some cases it has been confii^ with caer as In 
Carclaae (v. tupra)y Carlidden {CmckUdm* 1356), Csmivas {Cruateees 
1296, Cragttyves 1320, v. infr^^ Carclew (Cr^im* 1340), Carplight 


f So called in the Lift «/ St, Samptua, Xerw Trigg hundnd. 
■ • bnnd * * Lett puwoal tuune. 
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ICmcbleyth^^ 130a). It is also common in the name Trcncreck 
(TVenmiA 1262 etc.,' hamestead by the barrow 

A few names of interest may be noted. 

Camivas may contain as seatcid element the old Celtic ttemetan 
(‘ grove ’) which m West Cornwall would betxime «««, nwes. 

E^oscruc is the old name for St. Issey, suggesting that the church 
was built on the site of an ancient barrow. 

Creegavosc in St, Stephen in Brannel (Cri^jfefyrsw * *343) is a 
compound contaiiuiig the words crur, caer and /or, * ditch *, trench ^ 
Unfortunately the whole of this parish has been turned upside down by 
<^na clay works, so that an exasunatioit of the site is not likely to 
give any uue as to the origin of the name, 

Ca’rtole in Pelynt (Crukiolt 1284, /a/, ' hole') and Trckennick in 
Altamon (Cruk^ynek 1332, 136S, C^keyH^k ' ridgy *) are 

names implying some peculiarity of shape or appearance. Barrows 
still erist at the former place, so'tJiat a personal visit might even now 
throw some light on the meaning of the compound, 

Mieniiir, * long stone ^ occum In the place-names I'remenhcere 
(four examples^. At two of these—in St, Kevemc and Wendron— 
a*long stone* is stii! Btanding, w'hile at another—in Ludpan—^here 
was one complete in Borlasex time, since broken up. The simple 
Maenhir occurs in Creed (iUort/asr'rf) and St, Austell {Mettheer)^ but at 
neither place do there appear to be any remains at the pr»ent day. 

The ordinary word mueii, ' stone ' is of course not uncommon as 
an element in Cornish names, but in most cases a natural stone is pro> 
bably referred to. However, Tolvan in Cons^tine {ToUiaen 1302, 
1310, Totcett 1327) doubtless took its name from a stone with an 
anificiat holesimilar to the well-known Men-an-tol near Pcnxance. 

Condoldcn in Minster {Gondolmm 1298, Goyndttkon 1302) seems 
to contain the same word, the prefix being the Cornish gipon, * plain, 
down * etc. (VVebh There is a hill here 1000 feet high, 

crowned by a barrow, but no stone remains. 

** III tttUitioQ i« Uk mum dud.tltE folbwin^ <ar- ituna ori^ptmliy had the prefix 
crug', which became cotrupled jnio ax- tbcrerDm, not omia diuuld be 

(ooked for in the vidniiy]Carcade (X>a^d«tQw}; Csrgjl’lKt (St. Ive); Ciirgumt 
(Germtii); CxAeval (St. ELcff)i; Cartenniek (Creed); Carloggat (Itluwgan in Pvder); 
Cutuiher (Mmhenku). 

* llic hnlcd etone etiU exists and v'u itliutnted m Axtiquitt, I, 230, Sec also a 
note 00 * Hobd Stoiiea’ by Mr J, T, Flight, published as appendix 1 of tJic 44lh report 
of the Royal Irutitutioti of Com^vslL (1S62), pp, 24-7 ,—Ed. 
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CROMLEGii occurs three times ic tiie quaint font) Grambler or 
Grumbler {Gromligh 1327, iSO+‘»), but at none of these places are there 
any remains now visible, though * cromlechs * are to be found elsewhere 
in the county. The simple (Welsh Ikch, * Hatstone *) occurs in a 
few names such os Fentcrlei^ in Xintagel r 33 ®» 

* spring * well ‘), TresUy in Dax'idstow {Roshch 1086, RusUgn 1338, 
ros, ‘ moor *), Treleigh In Redruth and elsewhere {Trelfgh I3t>2 etc.), 
Releath in Crowan {Redlegh iJ^o, red, ret, * ford '), but in most of these 
instances the alone refcri™ to is probably a natural one. 

Miscellaneous Names 

Gjuiles in Gluvias i^Gadles 1327) seems to be identical with Welsh 

cadlys, * entrenchment ■ « l 

'IMakeb (A/dn/iV c. 1000, Xfacre 1201) and Macor in Camborne 
(Megotr^ Mogoer, Magur 1302) are the equivalent of the Welsh 

* wall, enclosure a Iwrrowing from the Latin macerits. The situation 
of Maker on a narrow penWula commanding the Tamar estuary 
favours ihc presence of an early stronghold here, though all traces or 
such would now have been obliterated by modem forts, 

Gwallan in St. Hilary {Walian 1342^ Gwalkn 1415) seems to be a 
diminutive of gtaai, * wall, rampart a borrowing from Latm tw//iiin. 
It is found combined with eaer in the place-name Carwallen in St. 

Austell {Cartcailan 1370). v , 

Bor and Bun answer to Welsh inr," embankment, entrenchment 
as in fiorlase in St. Wenn {BorLis c. 1290, ButIm 1327, .flour/dr 134^> 
glat,' green *), Burgoia in St. Issey (flurgm 1327, Uirrgoys 1423, cofi, 
rwf, ‘ wood and Durlerrow in St.^labyn (flour/fro«ic,flMr/i?roi«f 1421). 
Early spellit^ arc required to separate this word from bar, top, 
summit * in Ornish place-names. . p t. 

Carn in Cornish place-names is better translated ' rock than 
‘ caim the word bdng used in^ the former wnse in die medieval 
dramas. In the Land’s End district it is sometimes applied to a rock 
pile, but there is no evidence that it was early used with ^is sense. 

Fos means a ditch or trench, corresponding to oe did. ^ The word, 
like the Welsh ffos, is an early borrowing from ilie Latin /wm. It 
occurs as a suffix in Trevose and Penvose (six examples), in Trevozab 
in St, Pethenvin (TVworoo 1323 etc., plural of fos) and as a prefix in 
Fursnewth in St. Cleer {Fosnewit to86, netceth, new Wicthcr the 


** ^rht tlcfijiitc ftnkle uDd^iiitacKli cansci ^ kriiuon ’ of liie inMal cajuanint. 
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tirord had ever any archaeotogica] significance cannot be detcnoioed 
without local investl^don. 

Cant in St. Mmver {Cmta 1284 etc) contains the word cant, 
‘ circle ‘ rim referring to the round hill here by Camel estua^. 
Tregantlc in Antoiw and Lanlivery contains the deri\*ative canieU with 
Ri mitar meaning. The Antony place is Argantcl in 1086 (iif, * upon 
It is not certain that these names referred to fortified siteSt riiough the 
situation of Cant favours this. 



£AKTTlWnRK AT [70LlllA7)| KRJiA PRPHUS* CQRNWALl. 

Jfjf mit. f iw l fc l Ji 1 V tf Jtf. Ai lf^W ii y Cyt£^ 


GolDzn in Probus is near the site of a large ‘ camp one of the 
most complete in the county. The early forma are WohaJan 1327, 
Wohedon 1329, Wouhedon 1508, Wuhted^m at. Goldoun c. 1550, so that 
there is go^ reason for identifying the place with the of 

Ptolemy,** though the exact site of that is not kno^vn. It is however 
stated” to have been somewhere in this part near the Fai, and since 


“ Ptolemy, ii, 3 } 30, 


” Camden. Btitain (1607), X89. 
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Golden is on a branch of that riTCr, there is a strong likelihood of the 
two sites being identical. It reust be remembered that the Fa! was 
once navigable to a much higher point than at the present day. Tregony, 
now three miles or more above the tide limit, was formerly a flour i s h i n g 
port, 

Mr Crawford in his article ' Pla^-names and Arclmeobgy", 
quoted above, mentions several i nstances in England of mocking names 
such as Rat’s, Owl’s, Spider’s Casticj Mole's Chamber, etc., wliich 
were applied to deserted places where nothing but ruins were to 
be seen. 

Many of the Cornish words which have been discussed, e.g., cner, 
crut, are found compounded with an animal name, but most of these 
names are probably to be Interpreted literally, tliougb such a compound 
as Carloggas (Kaerlogoos 1320, Karbgas 1340) might refer to a deserted 
c&€T tenanted by mice. As Cornwall was not conquered by the English 
till a late date, there would have been less destruction and desolation 
than elsewhere in England. 

The above notes will show how much field work remains to be done 
in this part of the county. It has not been possible to indicate more 
than a fe^v of the more interesting names, but the fact that the word 
coer alone occurs about t6o times m the county gives some idea of the 
vastness of the subject. At many places arcdiaeologicaj remaina are 
marked on the i' or 6" maps, and at others a visit to the spot by an 
expert might reveal something cither above or below ground. It must 
be remembered that in the course of time barrows have been levelled by 
cultivation, and stone monuments have been broken up W farmers to 
seiv'e as gateposts or for the building of stone hedges. This work of 
destruction contmues yearly \ even as recently as Borlasc’s time there 
were menhirs and erotnfechs standing which have since vanished. 

It would tlierefore lead to interesting results if some or all of the 
places in tlie county concaining the worfa discussed above could be 
^amined by an expert. There is no doubt tliat much would be 
discovered -which is not to be found in maps and histories. It is to be 
hoped also that a careful study of the place-names of Cornwall, and 
wherever possible a comparison with names of a similar kind in Brittany 
and Wales, may ultimately serve to tlirow some light on the early 
history of the county, w’hlch before the time of the English conquest 
still remains in almost complete darkness. 
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Scandinavian Thing-steads 

by F. WiLDTE 

T he Scandinavim pe^les eme^ into the light of history much 
later than their neighbours in the South and the West, the 
Teutons on the Continent and in England. It was only through 
the Viking raids that the Nordic peoples came into touch with the rest 
of Europe, and were gradually ixinverted to Christianity, Long after 
the intr^uctlon of the Christian faith they preserved many peculiar 
and arclmic traits. Thus the Nordic peoples retained, with great 
tenacity and conservatism, their ancient judicial system. This ^tem 
has therefore been the object of considerable interest even outside 
Scandinavia, although the manuscripts through W'hich it has become 
known are much later than the cotresponding documents of other 
Teutonic nations. 

An investigation of the localities wltcre justice was dispenscct in 
former ages is of importance not only for the history of dviliaition, but 
also as a complement to the study of oral and written tradition, and thus 
to the history of law itself. In view of the many points of similaritv 
between the judicial systems of the various Teutonic nations, some 
notes on the Thing-stead-s, or places of assembly, in Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark, may perhaps be of interest to English-speaking readers,* 

During the Viking AjK the Nordic countries, especially Norway 
and Denmark, were alre^y in close communication w'ith the British 
Isles, The Swedes mainly turned their expeditions in an c^ierly 
direction; but that they also took part in raids tow-ards the West is 


• For a moT^ detail^ a^unt of ihe T!ilng.abead9 in Swed/m. the reader ia retrted, 
W 4 paper in ^ Swedish jDanul Ffrmvdtuttnt 1916, by F, WUdle 1 Tingiplaiuriia i 
imd£t f^rhittatuk ttd och nif.iUHid. With to Deniimrfc, i p^per in 

far a^hh ohlAyndightd og imioni. 190*. by Carl Tha^hmir 

Houi juaperA give fujihef 

\\ Uh fe^ATd 10 the judidal iii ScaodiiimviR its i set Katl vottt Amlim, 

Onowiii dtfs gttwuHitchiri^ Rii'hij (in Grurutrio dtr gtnrnxfiiscktff Pkilola^^ Strwbtirg^ 
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proved by severaJ Runic monuments in eastern Sweden, recording the 
expeditions of Swedes to England. On the other hand the English 
carried on a vi^roua tnlasionary activity in the Scandinaviim countries, 
the traces of Which can still be seen in our oldest monuments of sacred 
art. 

It is of course dLfhcuIt to form a deflmte opinion on Thing-steads 
in Scandinavia during the prehistoric age. But from the well>known 
consen'atism of the taw we may infer that no great changes accompanied 
the introduction, of Christianity, The Church, moreover, had no 
interest in making any changes in such matters, and thus we may 
assume that our oldest written sources reilect condidona which liad 
remained unchanged since ancient times. 

Like the other Teutonic tribes the Nordic p^pies held their 
assembUes under the open sky. At these assemblies—Things—not 
only was law dispensed, but all public affairs were decided. During 
the* Middle Agea the Things lost more and more of their politiciU 
importance, but it was only at a comparatively late epoch tliat they 
became purely judicial assemblies. 

There were different kinds of Thinjra, corresponding to diCerent 
judicial districts. In Sweden, the smallest district both for judicial 
and administrative purposes was the heradk or htmdari (ef. Engl, 
hundred), and in some coast provinces skiplngk. In Denmark, the 
corresponding district was the itairet, JJerred is also tlie earliest 
division in southern Norway. But in Norway the term sMpra^a^ 
originally peculiar to the coast districts, was extended generally to 
the smallest Judicial districts. 

Each of these districts {provinciae) had its own Thing. But they 
wen; united into greater units, called in Sweden and Denmark land 
in Norwaywith Things of their own {htidsltng., 

There were also other kinds of judicial divisions, of wliich I shall 
mention licre only the (a union of a number of haeret)^ peculiar 
to some ports of Denmark. The towns formed distinct judicial 
divisions. 

Since olden times the Things seem to have been held at fixed 
dates and in fixed places. In several of the oldest Scandinavian laws 
we find directions concerning the locality of the Tiling. Thus Erik's 
smUandske lov (first iialf of the tjth cent.) states definitely that a legal 
Thing is characterized b^* tluree qualities : the locality, the dines, and 
the people. Eriksson's Lands lag, which about 1550 replac^ 

the various provincial laws of Sweden, ordains that there shall be in 
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each haeradh a fixed Thiag-stcad, raetter thifigsstadher. The Norwegian 
iawj Magnus Lagabater's Lrnidsttjv {latter half of the 13th cent.), contains 
similar regulations. 

it seems probable that cult-centres have also been used as Thing- 
steads. Seve^ localities, in which Things arc known to have been 
held during the Middle Ages, have names indicating iliai they were 
formerly places of worship. These centres of cults and jurisdiction 
probably often served also as marts; and many towns which have 
subsequendy attained to great impomnee trace their origin back to 
such old places of assembly, used for different purposes. To mention 
an instance:—^thc Swedish town of Karlstad onginated in the old 
Tingralla, a place where the peasantry since the oldest times were 
accustomed to assemble for the purpose of holding' things ’ and marts. 
The name itself indicates the original cliaracter of the place, just like 
TingwalJ (pingvoUr) in the Ork^ys, Tynw^d in the Isle of Man, 
Din^alt in Scotland, etc. 

The Things were preferably held on eminences easily visible from 
the surrounding country, natural hillocks, grave-mounds, etc., so-called 
Thittg-mounds^ which in several ways are suitable for judicial proceedings 
under the open sky. The Court could take tJieir seats on the mound, 
while the audience assembled around it—an arrangetnent both 

E icturesque and pmciicaL If the country was Sat, as in many parts of 
>enmark, such a mound or barrow was the natut^ place of assembly. 
The custom of holding Things on hillocks or mounds would seem to 
have been general among the Teutonic tribes, and might be 

quoted from many countries.‘ 

Of Scandinavian countries, Denmark has the greatest number of 
Thing-mounds, They seem to have been espedaUy characteristic of 
the plains of Jutland, from w'hich country Neergaard quotes numerous 
instances of Tilings being held on grave-mounds.* * The reason for 
assembling on these mtmnds was no doubt their wide visibility across 
the heaths. Mounds situated near the centre of the judicial district, 
or near a crossing of its main mads, were preferred. Sometimes there 
were several Thing-mounds within one district. 

In Sweden the country is mostly hilly and thus in many places 
offers natural facilities for Thing-stcada. Consequently it is now 
sometimes difficult to recognize them, but nevertheless several mounds 


' Cf. Amin, op. dt., p. 252. 

• Ncergautl, op. cis. 
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are known from different parts of the country. There is one at Gamla 
Uppsala, the ancient cuIt-ccntre of tJie Swedes, where a heatlten temple 
once stood on the site of the later Christian church, and where several 
kings were interred in heathen times, (Plate i). Another Thing- 
mound is found at Larv, in west Sweden ; it was no doubt originally 
a grave mound. 

The Swedish Thingj-mouitds seldom have a flattened top, as for 
instance has the famous Tynwald Hill in the Isle of Man ; and where 
such an arrangement is found it is mostly very simple in character. 
One "niing-mound in midtUe Sweden is surrounded by a low earthen 
rampart, wliile the mound itself is a natural eminence. 

A specially inteiesting feature characteriaes the Inglingc Mound in 
Smiland (south Sweden). On the top of the mound, whidi ts flat and 
slighdy sloping towards the south, there is a tall monolith, and at the 
foot of this monolith lies a stone ball, profuselv ornamented. This 
arrangement, of which the Inglinge Mound is the only instance pre¬ 
served, is supposed to be typical of certain mounds ui Sweden, wfierc 
in ancient rimes homage was paid to a new king, and tvhere he excrdsed 
hts audiority. Such ceremonies no doubt took place on the I'ynwald 
Hill.* 

Thtng-Mounds in the proper sense of the term apparently do not 
occur in Norway, It ia true that there are grave-mounds, but they arc 
not known to have been used for ‘ Thin® As in Sweden, the 
mnuntainous nature of the country offered iWlitics for Thing-steads. 

Popular tradition has always asserted that Things were held at 
circles ot rings of large stones, many of which survive in Sweden and 
Norway from prehistoric times. These monuments usually consist 
of sii: or twelve, sometimes of as many as twenty-four, large stones, 
placed in a ring at regular, and rather wide, intervals. Th(^' are 
generally drcular, bul sometimes ovaloraouare,in form, (Platen, ng, i). 
The monuments in ship form are protably of the same character, 
(Plate II, fig. 2). 

Archaeologists have not yet succeeded in explaining the original 
purpose of these stone circles, but the graves BOmetimes found in or 
near them seem to indicate that they date from the Iron Age. They 
arc thus apparendy later than the similar stone circles in England. 
Some scholars tliink that the circles served as places of assembly for the 

* A Swedish sd>DlMr, PiofcBaoT Sune londqviet, has dnwn a pamllc! bctvriMR the 
Ingtingc .Mound and Tynmld Hill. See the Swedish jounnii R^, 1935, 
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purpose of worship as well as for the purpose of jurisdiction. The 
stone circle is thought to have served to separate the court from the 
rest of the Thing-stead during the legal proceedings.* Others are of 
opinion that tiie circles, atUiough sometimes used for worship or 
jurisdiction, were ondnal]}i' connected with sepulchral customs. Even 
if the stone circles, which are ve^ common for instance in the west of 
Sweden, were perhaps not originally intended for jurisdiction. It h 
nwcrtheless demonstrable that they were often used for th^ purpose* 
since several Tiling-steads in Swe^n, known since the Midcfle Ages* 
are situated close to such stone monuments. 

In Denmark* wtiere stone monuments of this kind are rare. Things 
seem to have been held at another kind of ancient monument, the so- 
called * dolmens The custom of holding Things at ancient monu¬ 
ments is known also from other countries/ 

In this connexion it may be pointed out that there are in Sweden 
some Runic monuments (dating from about a.d. rooo), the inscriptiona 
on which state them to be erected at a lliing-stead. Ac least one of 
them stands at a spot which, as late as the middle of the r 5th cenruty, 
was called ‘ commune placitum pnivinctae 

But there is not alwaj^ an old cult-centre, a grave-mound, or other 
ancient monument* at which earlier generations liavc been accustomed 
to assemble, available as a natural Thing-stead. And even if there is 
such a place, it may be situated, or in the course of time become 
situated, in an unsuitable lot^ity, The Tiling was preferably located 
at A central place in the judicial distria. This applies especiaflv to the 
Things of larger districts, (corresponding to the English shire-moots) 
which already at an early age appear to have been held at some important 
centre. With regard to the smaller districts, there ts also a decided 
tendency to fix the Tilings at the chief place of die district, or at some 
central locality. During the MiildJe Ages large parts of Sweden and 
Nonvay were still veiy sparsely populated, and between the villages 
there w'crc, as there often are to this day, large tracts of forest or 
lalnous country. In such circumstances it is natural that the Things 
should lake place in the church-villages.* Numerous instances of tiua 
practice are kn oivn from Dakroc (Daiccarlia) in Sweden. 

* jud^" Sr^'' tnulftitmaJly callwl tkmormngaf (in English: 

• Ct. *0 this point j. Crimm, DtuUdu EtfhUalttrtMater. 4tlt cd. II, 424. 

■ ITii* cxpie^n hK t specuU meanini; in ScandiivivLi whew aie rare, ite 

uniAl fbmi «f i^EikiTicnt bemg the fifni.— Ed* 
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SCANDINAVIAN THING-STEADS 


Manv documents record that Things -were held at the church- 
villages also in more densely populated provinces^ The church may 
have been built on the site of an earlier pagan centre of worship ; many 
parish names clearly indicate a connexion with pagan rites. Somedmes 
the Things were held close to tbe church itself, but more often In some 
convenient place in the neighbourhood* M there was a grave-moimd at 
hand, it was made use of; if not, a grove of trees, a meadow*, a heath, 
etc., was made to serve. 

The Swedish bishop Olaus Magnus, in his Histaria de genfibus 
septentrionalibus (1555), relates that places with a high and free situation, 
in the forests, were sdeaed for Thing-stcads, where the people 



h 'TRUtC > l/KDGfl OrSM SKY 

Fcixfi ^ iliiteirtAi dn CpftrfUlni ^ptcnlWEaUhcB \ tfuiEni 

assembled in large numbers for the Things. The appearance of such 
a Thing-stead under the open sky is shown by tiie cut reproduced here, 
from Olaus Ala^us; it is used by him as a heading for the cliaptcr 
entitled * Dc judidbus et judictis campestribuaThis picture, 
probably the only one extant of a Scandinavian 'rhing-atead under the 
open sky, shows six men sitting on two benches, at right angles to eadi 
other, and two oilier men stepping forward to the six, and speaking 
eagerly. The six men evidently represent the court, which consisted 
of twelve members, and the two men arc the Ittigants. Two trees 
indicate that the scene is laid out of doors. 
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^ ^ Descriptions of early Danish Thing-steads show an arrangement 
similar to the one de^bed by Olaus Magnus- The court took their 
seats on four logs or planks, laid in a square, on stones- A lar^ atone 
IQ the Centre was called The Thies'es* stone because thieves were 
made to sit there while judgment was pronounced. 

In England, too, the court in old times used to sit on four benclics, 
arranged in a square, and what was done in court was done ' within 
the four benches This fact may perhaps indicate a Scandinavian 
influence. 


In this connexion I may mention, with regard to Swedish and 
Norwegian stone circles, that the number of stones is very often twelve, 
a fact which lias b«n brought forward as proof of the supposed judidai 
functions of the circles. As the membera of the court were twelve in 
n^ber, they were believed to have used the stones as their seats ; but 
this hypothesis con^ming the number of stones may be uithout 
value, flowever, it is highly probable that the stone circles were used 
^ a barrier round the ^ace re^rved for the court. Wc have to imagine 
uie ^urt sitting within the drcle, the people assembling round them, 
buch an arrangement, with the audience assembled round an open 
space, seems v^ry natural, especially under the primitive conditions of 
amiouitv. W hen some of the Swedish medieval laws state iliat a thief 
should be led to th^ Thing and * to the Ring ’, no doubt such an 
arrangement of the Ttung-^icad is mdicated. 

open-air 'I'hing-steads w'cre often most 
i^uitable for their purpose, espedally during the cold season. Never- 
thel^ the ^t^ of holding Thing? under the open sky long 
retained in the Sc^dinayiao countries- It was of course very difficult 
to tad a suitable house for the numerous assembly.^ The custom of 
holding Tlun^ indwrs first arose in the towns, where it was easier to 
pro^dc suii^le tails. But as the development in the towns shows 
V special peculiarities, this subject is better treated separately 
In the countryside it was natural that in case of inclement w-eathcr 
the Things were often rcmoi'ed to an adjacent church. This was 
in ImW ‘ if .hn ««o.er wa, inclcmem out of 
door, . It alw occurred in Sweden, a< ie shons by the fact that the 


* Cf, F. PollKk uul F- W. MaUUnd, m fftUwy ^ Imb, i, 556, 

« . . rajuiiHf a cemio number of nua to be nreiefti at fK* 

Ongicmlly,« wee pTohabljr s univtad obligation to jutend tlic Tliiflga. Thioj. 
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Swedish archbishop in 13 So forbad the holding of Things in the 
country churches. When they could not be held in churches, they 
were moved to other bouses in the neighbourhood. Sometimes there 
were near the churches 3o>calted Parish Houses, which were made use of. 
Instances of Things held in Parish Houses are known from Sweden and 
from Finland during the i<th century. Several instances are al^ 
recorded of Things being held in the sextons’ houses in Sweden, and 
probably the rectories were also made to serve for the purpose. 

The earliest record of a Thing held in a house in Sweden is from 
the litli century, ^ During the isut century, the Things seem to have 
been held indoors in a comparatively large number of cases but open-air 
Things did not cease ; they still o^ur in modem times, although it is 
dilSc^t to ascertain to what extent Uiis custom survives. 

In Denmark the custom of holding Things out of doors seems to 
have continued later than in Sweden ; it was still ^neral at the be¬ 
ginning of the 17th century. In Jutland the custom of holding Things 
out of doors was retained towards the end of the century. Only in case 
of inclement weather did the assembly seek the protection of a house in 
some neighbouring village. 

During the 17th centujy Court Houses fplate ni) began to be 
built in tlie w hole of Scandinavia, and gradually the ancient custom 
of omrn-air Things disappeared. Sweden took the lead m this 
development: during the century just mentioned Things held under 
the open sky ivere exceptional, 

Jn the tovms the circumstances were essentially different from 
those ruling iri tlie country districts, The towns were separate judici^ 
district, ul&trnct from the rural divisions, and had a le^ sj’stem 
of iheir own, mainly derived from German models. The court 
generally met indoors. Only in Denmark legal proceedings under 
open sky in the market-places of the towns seem to have been of 
general occurrence. 

Already at an early epoch the towns became tlie sites of courts 
holding junsdiction over a larger district {iaitdsiing, ttigiing)^ It seems 
probable tliat the court here often met imlooTs. Instances are known 
From the end of the Middle Ages, both from Sweden and from Norway, 
Room for tlie <x>urts was found in Council Halls, Guild Halls, and 
Convent Halls. Special Court Houses were apparently not built 
duri^ the Middle Ages,* (Sec foomotc on p. 336J. 

The rcv'iew given here of the histor>> of the Scandinavian Thing- 
stcads docs not claim to be exhaustive. My aim has only been to give 
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Three Italian Archaeological Congresses 

by Thomas Ashbv 

r 'ALY has been and still is the scene of imprecedented archaeological 
activity; and it was not unnatural that this fact should lead to the 
holding of a succession of congresses during the Spring, Rome, 
as was only fitting, opened the ball on the 26a8th anniversary of her 
birthday, the 21st of April, with the first national congress of Roman 
Studies. 

Very wisely the org aniz ing committee decided, as also did the 
Etruscan comnuttee two years before, to regard this as a sort of pr^ 
liminary canter to an international confess to be held, 1 believe, in 
1930, the aoooth anniversary of the birth of Ver^l ; and therefore to 
confine it in the main to Italiaits—though various foreign scholars 
resident in Rome were inrited to take pan, and several of them read 
papers. 

The congress was divided into eight sections, and dealt with a wide 
variety of interesting topics, covering the whole field of Roman Studies 
front the origin of Ae City down to the present day, so that one often 
longed for the gift of ubiquity. The mere enumeration of these would 
occupy a considerable amount of space, and it is impossible, where most 
w'crc important, and where many points of detail were touched upon, to 
sin^e out any outstanding papers. It will therefore be better to aivait 
the publication of the transactions of the congress, and to take it me^- 
while as an indication of the iteal and activity with which such studies 
arc now being pursued. 

The congr^ in Rome was immediately followed by the first 
international congress of Etruscan Studies in Florence, Here a better 
plan was followed, there being only five sections, not more than three 
of wluch (and gcneraliy only two) met simultancoualy ; while for the 
more important papers, whSch were read in the Aida Magna of the 
University, the field was kept completely dear, The honour of reading 
the opening paper was given to Dr RandatUMaclver, who gave an 
excellent survey of the archaeological material of Emiria in relation to 
that of other pans of Italy during the Vilianoinn period, followed on 
another day by a siinilar survey of the period of Oriental infiuenoe by 
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Prof. Von Duhn i while on the same day Prof. Trorabetti read his 
paper on the interpretation of Etniscan texts. 

Keen expectations had been roused by preliminary announceiments 
of the importance of the discovenes which Trombeiti had made, and 
especially by the fact that a considmbb grant had been made to him by 
the Italian Oovernment; but the net result, based mainly on his study 
of the Agtam papyrus, may be best summamed in the words of one of 
the three speakers—all Italians—'who took part in the discussion which 
followed. ‘ We are not here he said, ^ to celebrate a triumpEiant 
return to port, but to greet the dawn of a newr day, which, we nope, 
may be fruitful in important discoveries 'rrombetti’s book on the 
subject was published during the congre^, and will doubtless be care¬ 
fully examined and discussed by philologists and linguists.* 

Among other papers rcaa we may mention Prof. Von Hissing’s 
scheme for ihe scientific study of oriental monuments and objects 
found on Etjpscan sites (whether imported by Hellenic or Phoemcian 
traders—a point still in dispute) which, like many other useful schemes, 
will be enormously fadUtated if the hopes of’ the foundation of an 
international institute of Etruscan Studies in Fioren^,witb its excellent 
museurn, are realt7<ed. A papwr by Prof. Ciaccri on the influence of the 
civiltaation of Magna Graccia on Etruria in the 6th century b.c. ; 
another by the veteran Prof. Kubitschek on the disappearance of the 
Etruscan race in Roman tbaes; Prof, GigUolt’s account of the 
excavations in the necropolis of Veii, the report on which is eagerly 
awaited—^d his paper on early Etruscan S^pture; Prof. H, /. 
Rose’s brilliant analysis of tiie relations between the Etruscan and 
Roman religions, in which he maintained that the basis of the latter was 
never seriously modified; a paper by Sig. Calaoni on a Bronze Age 
station near Cetona [ and two others l>y a couple of local tojtographere, 
Padre Isolani and Sig. Raveggi, whose exact observation of the remains 
of roads and other monuments in the valley's of tJie Elsa and the Fiora 
will, as Prof. Ducati and the present writer (in his paper on the Roman 
road system in relation to the Etruscan) pointed out, be of great value 
to the archaeological survey of Etruria, so that their exatnpTe deserves 
Mcouragcment and wide imitation. Nor should we forget Senator 
Cdrrado Ried's brilliant demons cradon that the famous Chimaera of 
tlie Florence Miweum, which w*as found at Arezzo in 1551, liad already 
been discovered in the lath or 13th century, and w'as buried again owing 

• fieviewed Uy E^raftwir Sayee on p. jyS. 
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lo the superstitious terror which it inspired and which may be observed 
even in the more enlightened minds of the i6th century,' 

At the closing meeting in Fjorence, honoured by the attendance of 
the Kjjig of Italy^ Prof, A. Grenier re^d ah excellent paper on Etnisatn 
art and ci\ilization in Rome but the work of the congress continued 
next day at Marzalmtto, where the site and the interesting museum 
were visited in detail, a whole long day being devoted lo tlie purpose, 
not unwisely, inasmuch as the av'anablc time was curtailed by a violent 
iltundetstonn at midda)r. Its labours were concluded at Bologna, 
where the museum was visited, and an excellent discourse deliver^ by 
Prof. Ducari (whose able assistance to Prof. Minto, the active President 
of the committee, did much to ensure the success of tlie congress) on 
Thomas Dempster and tlve birth of Etruscan studies. The posthumous 
worit of Dempster was published in 1723-34, almost a century ^ter his 
death, by the muniftcence of Thomas Coke, ^rl of Leicester (the uncle 
of * Coke of Norfolk *) who was responsible for tlie foundation of the 
HoJkhani collection ; and was thus rescued from the undeserved 
oblivion under which it sUlt seems to rest, for it is not even mentioned 
by the writer of the article on Dempster in the Encyclopaedia Britanmca. 
If wc tliink how little attention had been paid to Etruscan antic|ulties 
during the eai^ Renaissance (Ducati has pointed out that only one 
drawing of an Etruscan painting is to be found among the whole'series 
of drawings in the Uffixi In Florence) we shall see that his claim to be 
the father of such studies is hardly exaggerated. 

The pracdcal results of such a congress, given the activity of its 
prontoters and the probability of the foundation of a permanent inter- 
^tiottal organisation, are considerable. Among the problems 
for immediate study vrerc :—the Eneolithic and Bmnae Ages of central 
Italy, the p^es from Etruria over the main Apeimine Chain and into 
Liguria, and the exploration of at IcMt three inhabited sites (Cortona, 
Rusellac and Vcii were su^ested) wliich liave so far not been suBiciently 
studied, attention liaving been mainly devoted to the cemeteries. The 
second volume of the Studi Eimschi appeared before the congress 
closed, while the third will contain reports of its prooeedings. But the 
committee has also an ambitious programme for the publication, of 
mono^phs on Etniscan sites and subjects; and if Prof, Ducati's 
IcLf^c OQ Etruscan tkxt is to be regarded as a faif spcicicncii the 
senes wiJl be an esj^dleni: one. 

The first Convegno fVrchaeoIogico Intemazionale to be held in 
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Rhodes fonDcd an extreinely pleasant sequel to the strenuous work of 
these two congresses^ as it was a meeting at which no papers were read 1 
The hospitality of the Italian iViinistry of Public Instnictlon and of the 
Governor of Rhodes was extended to some seventy or eighty archaeo¬ 
logists, among whom representatives of no less than ten foreign nations 
were included, The voyage from Brindisi to Smyrna was uneventful, 
but gave an extremely good opportunity of renewing old fnendships 
and making new ones. The It^ian representatives came from every 
quarter of the country, and one could really feet, alter the journey had 
come to an end, tliat in the future one would be able to visit any of the 
large Italian centres of archaeology—or art—with the certainty of 
finding a friendly and kindly welcome. 

Sm^a was reached just too late, unfortunately, to peimit of a 
visit to Ephesus, but the newiy found^ museum was inspected. It 
is housed m an abandoned church, and contains a number of interesting 
works of mostly of the Hellenisdc and Roman period, from a 
variety of sites in Asia Minor—Ephesus, AtUctus, Pergamum, etc. The 
majority of them are already pup fished, and a summary catalogue in 
somewhat barbarous French has recently been brought out. Some of 
the sepulchia! stclaii pe of especial interest: and among the most recent 
discoveries is a replica of the well-knotvn relief representing the visit 
of Dionysus to a dramatic poet or to Icarius, a copy of which b in the 
British Museum.' 

The next mo^ng brought the party to Patmos, where no remains 
of the classical period arc to be seen, and the following day to Cos, where 
a new museum has been installed in the splendid castle of the Knights ; 
it is vety well arranged, but contains nothing of outstanding importance. 
The inscriptions and sculptures which were used as building materials 
in the walls of the castle, and the group of cippi and columns used 
to support the brancltes of the famous plane-tree, which, if only 
indirectly, traces its pedigree from that under which Hippocrates once 
taught, nave been wisely left as they were. A visit was also paid to 
the ^^vations of the Asclepieion, with its interesting temenos, 
containing buildings of several successive periods. The lowest terrace 
b^ a large open space surrounded by porticoes, in which were shrines, 
places jor dniiking the water of the sacred sprines. and such like. On 

imddlc terrace is the earliest sanctuary, as well as two temples of the 
Roman period j and on the highest the principal temple, erected in 

* Reinqch, Rep. n. 464, 
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Hellenistic timest and surrounded bv various subsidiary buddings. The 
excavations are now complete, and trof. Herzog, who conducted them 
from the start, and who gave a dcscripdoo of them on the spot, is on the 
eve of publishing a full account of them. It was a short afternoon's 
voya^ on to Rhodes, and here a full three days were spent. The 
museum, housed in the Hospital of the Knights of St. John, which lias 
been well and carefully restored, contains many objects of exceptional 
interest, including all that have been found in the rich necropolis of 
lalysos. There a number of ^fycenacaJl dromos-tom^ (14^ to nth 
centuries have been found, containing hne specimens of pottery 
and some good gold-work. The dte of this necropolis is a Hat-topped 
hill; on the slopes below it, near the modern road, are the cremation 
necropolis of the geometric period and the inhumation necropolis of 
the Hcllcmc period. In the latter many of the burials are in pithoi or 
jars of various forms, while others are in sarcophagi formed of a number 
of slabs of stone. Many fine vases have been found in these tombs also, 
some of local or Ionic fabric, others imported from Greece r and in one 
of them, actually excavated in the presence of the Congress and dating 
from the end of the 5th century b.c., an alabaster disk was found, with a 
figure of a discobolus painted in red upon it. 

The collccti^ of classical sculptures is of considerable interest; 
the most attractive piece is undoubtedly the statuette of Aphrodite 
drying her Jiair after the bath. The group of circular funerarr altars 
and the cplgtaphic collection are also worthy of notice. Remains of 
various buildings belonging to the city of Rhodes itself have been 
brought to^ light—^traces of me city walls of the Creek period, when the 
city occupied a tar larger area th^ it did under the Knights ; remains 
of ^vo temples, one of .Aphrodite near the harbour and one of Athena 
Pol^ and Zeus Polieus on the acropolis ; traces of the stadium and of 
an import^t network of subterranean acjueducts; a well-preserved 
Roman bridge and an interesting necropolis of the Graeco-Roman 
perit^ with mausolea containing chambers and niches for cremations 
and inhumations. 

But Rhodes w'as not founded until the end of the 5th century b,c. 
being laid out on a new plan,» perhaps with the streets fanwisc. The 
earlier cities of the island were lalysos, Cameiros and Lindos ; to the 
first w'c have already referred, and it is worth recalling that .Sal-jmann 
and Biliotti had already discovered in its necroplia the first known 


* See F, Hpi'erfieLd, AneitKt Toton-pioamitg (Ox&nl, 1913^ pp. |i—8,_^Eo. 
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tombs of Mycenaean age in 1868-71»before SchSiemann had begun to 
e^vatc at all. The acropolis of die dty (which has itself entirely 
disappeared) occupied the Monte Fileremo, a plateau 1000 feet 

above sea levd, rcaclwd by a delightful path over the wooded northern 
slopes of mountain. The position was one of excepdonal strength^ 
commanding a ^^ew of both seas. From it the whole island spreads out 
hke a pear to the south, and k was the Hrst point to be seized both by 
the Kiughts of St, John and by Suldman the MagnilicenE in their 
att^b upon the dij- of Rhodes itself. Some of the towers of the 
l^ights castle are still standing; but, ivith two exceptions, no andent 
buildings of any importance have as yet come to light. 

The hist is the temple of Athena on the summit, much mined by 
upon it of a church and cloister, die work of the 
Knights. It is the third as we see it, going back to the 3rd and and 
centuries b.c. ; but votive objects have been found going back as far as 
the gA century ii.c.. showing that the worship of Atoena was here 
superimposed upon some pre-Hellenic cult. Among the votive obiecis 
were numerous small bronzes, including more than 2000 fibulae the 
largest known collection in the Graeco-Oriental region. 

pit other building that is prescr^-ed is the monumental fountain 
^ the southern side, which has been carefuliy restored. It has a 
Done po^co in front of the basin, from which water adll gushes out 
abimd^tiy It may belong to the 4lh century b.c., since it closely 
rescmbl« the fountain of Peirene at Corinth.* At Cameirus the 
n^ropohs had been ihoroughly ransacked, and the object found in it 
di^nded between the Bntish Museum and the Louvre. No menu- 

therefore not 

thought worthy of a visit, 

Liodos, on the other Imd, the scene of explorations bv Danish 
archaeologiste (the results of which are unfortunately not yet published) 
rhA j L ^ remains of considerable importanoe. In 

thLtrnnd^^m^^ remains of a 

acropolis dominates the whole 
^t island and was therefore selected by the Knights 

h^iv^h^ V fortihcatioi^ cxcavanons 

cons dcmble remains of the famous tempk of 
Athena Lindia, The temple itself was not a ver y large building, but 

of 2 
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xvas approached by great flights of steps and had imposing propytaea. 
The vi^ from the summit of the acropolis is magninocnt. the 

sheer cUffe on wliich it stands b the Uttle harbour in which, as the legend 
has it, St. Paul disembarked when he touched at Rhodes on hb voyage 
from Miletus to'lyre.* A large quantity of votive objects have been 
found at the foot of the cliils. ^ 

The whole exctiraion formed a htting conclusion to a memorable 
vbit, under most bvourablc conditions, to one of the most beautiful 
islands of the Aegean. 


* .4cis,ttt, f, 

._ ^ whole group of the Do<lec«ieae on well 

de^bed la UK&nt of Ctara JUcNior, the oigan of thenewjy fbuAdett Institute 

of Hmoty >ad Art of Rhodes, which woe ioaugunted duiing the Co&vegno. 
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EAST ANGLIAN FLINTS 

We have received the foUovring crilidam and print Mr Warrcn^s 
reply. Mr Warren tells us that he has deliberately avoided the dis- 
cu^on of wider issues. 

We print Mr Sainty^ letter exactly as we received it- but it is 
incorrect to describe IVlr Warren's vtewB as unique; they are also 
held by many others. 


Sir, 

In the review by S, tl, Warren of The Antiquity of Mon in East 
Anglia^ there appears on page 252 the following few years ago 

a neolithic implenient derived from the surface soil came down neany 
to the level of the beach, in a mixed sludgc-streatn in the cliflk at Side- 
str^d not an^ unusual occurrence. Shortly after the discovery the 
reviewer examined the site veiy carefully. This becomes a * flint 
implement of Early Paiacoii^ic-Chtllcan type from Lower Glacial Clay 
Tl^ statement is dcflnitely untrue. The implement was found by 
me riT situ in undisturbed Till at a height of five ieet above beach 
A heavy nonlierly gale had caused extensive erosion, removing inuncnse 
quantities of the softer deposits of the overlying Oontorted Drift, and 
l^ing the tough masses of Till exposed as isolated promontories, 
vertically from beach level for a height of over nine feet, 
fragments of wood and bone and many flint pebbles, 
Wfiich, Hk^ i^pIciTicntj art staintd with the very characteristic 
puipJe-black^ typical of the frcahwitcr deposits of the Cromer Forest 
Beds, from which they have been derived by glacial action. Mr 
Wamn did not risit the district until five months bter. and any field- 
worker familiar with the north-east Norfolk coast will realise the changes 
months of erosion effect in this particular areat 
. With regard^ to classification of the implement. Mr Waircn’s 
unique vic^ on fhnt fracture liave been so trenchantly and devastatinfilv 
[GeoL Mag, April ro2i ; Afon, April 1923 and Aug. 1923) 
t^t It need cause no surprise that he considcis the specimen' nwlithic 
However, every expert who has examined it^thc Abbi Breuil, 
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hi, C, Burkitt, the late W. G. Clarke, Reid and Reginald Smith 
among them—has unhesitatingly allocated it to Early Chelles. 

I must ask you of your courtesy to publish this in die ncjtt number 
of Antiquity. 

J. E, SAiitTy,B.sc, 

Vite-^Presideni of tits Prclmtork SocUiy of Emi Anglia 

From Mr Warren 

1 am greatly obliged to the courtesy of the Editor in sending me 
the remarks of Mr Sainty, 

It is unfortunately not possible to put the clock back and replace 
the Sidestrand specimen into its original position for fe^Yammation. 
But at the dme of mv ^isit 1 had a precise description of the site of the 
discovery, particularly of its position relatively to the small temporary 
promontories along the foot of the clilf. The correspondence of these 
details enabled me to be assured that no change suSIdent to affect the 
evidences had taken place since the discovery. 

The whole footing of the cliff was composed of materia! churned 
up b)' slipping on too large a scale to have been changed so quickly 
without being noticed : it ivas miite obviously not a recent fall. If ft 
had been a recent fall we should nave been told so at the timC} as it was 
an important visit by the Geologists Association. 

I have myself made too many startling discoveries of modem 
objects involved in geological formations by movements of the ground 
not to realize how difRcuit it is to avoid these mistakes, 

1 formed my own independent judgment only after fully U'eighing 
the whole associated evidences in the light of gieneral experiences : the 
form and technique and the mineral condition of the implement, and the 
character of the site and the deposit. Even the undamaged freshness 
of the implement, although it may be readily matched in fractureii 
made in or under the ice, is scarcely to be expected in a derivative 
obtained from an ancient pre-glacial surface soil or deposit. 

SOIL-M 4 P OF EUROPE 

The progress of soil research, especially perhaps in Russia, during 
the last few years has been a remarkable fact of science. Advance has 
been made from dassiheatiun by material (sand, clay, loam, etc.), and 
by utilization (potato-land, beetroot-land, etc.^, ana by colour (grey, 
red, brown soils) to an attempted classification an an evolutionary 
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basis^ difitingubhmg stcppe-sotl with only humus over the country-rock 
from woodtand-^il witli, typically, an iron-containing layer between the 
rather pallid humus, the soil-surifaoc of the couniry-roM ben^lh. A 
map of the soils of Europe on the scale of i to 10,000^000 uith ntitw 
has been issued from the Damsig Polyteclinic (Prof-. Stpemme) and is 
being prepared for English readers by Dr Ogg of Edinburgh, but the 
attempt is now in progress to make a more detailed map with a more 
elaborate elassihcation on the scale of t to 2^500,000, and in this the 
attempt will be made to indicate not only the evolutionary fonns bttt 
also the age of the soil. Tlie vertical ^ction of the soil is being more 
and more considered and technique is being elaborated. When we 
realize how the distribution of the loess, as given us in preliminary 
maps, interpretB at once so many distributions and interrelations of 
prenistoric cultures, especially of the Bronze Age, in Central Europe, 
we can look forward to the promised new Bodenkaite as likely to help 
vety^ greatly in the rceonstntctiqn of social-cultural evolution that is the 
goal of prehistoric study, 

A note on the subject will be found In Forschu/tgen und Forttchritte 
(Berlin, Unter den Linden 3S ; voh iv, p. 163, i June iqzSh 

IL J, Fleube. 

WEDDING STONE-CIRCLES IN BALUCmSTAN 
Sir Denys Bray writes:— 

Tlic note on Stone Monuments of Baluchistan in the March 
number of ANnQtxrrr (p. 90) contains a quotation from my Baluchistan 
Censsts Beporl, *913* ' There are everywhere [in the Brahui countryj 
circles of stone cdled ckap~jahi or dancing-plots, which mark die sites 
of frequent dances of some wedding procession And the question 
is put w'hether these words * record a fact of modern occurrence or a 
legend attached to the stones 

Tlwy refer to current work-a-day custom among the firahuts, that 
tnterestin| people of the Baluchistan frontier who speak a DraWdian 
language in about the last port of India where a Dravtdjan language 
might be expected. Several references to the custom are given in my 
Li/e-A/j/orj' of a Brahui (Royal Asiatic Society, t9i3). Thus § 1 15 :— 

' But if the two houses are some marches apart, the groom’s father 
will send the arti on ahead, letting them know on what day he will 
himself follow with his company. Then must he set to work ; for the 
htnnam has to be duly performed, and there’s feasting of his friends and 
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kin, and the dancing and alK And when the time comea, he sets out 
with his company of riders. And ever and anon they halt hy the 
noadsidcj and dance for the space of an hour or so. And on the place 
where they dance, they set a circle of stones as a memorial thereof. 
Such or dancing-grounds, you may see along any^ road in 

jhatawan. So they reach the house that has been set in readiness for 
them. And here a hearty welcome awaits them, and a jocimd dance 
and a goodly feast for one and all. And the father of the bride makes 
no long tarrying, for he too has performed the hitumm betimes. So 
there’s nothing to hinder diem from celebrating the marriage the very 
night after the groom am\Ts 

DOLMENS OF CENTRAL FRANCE 

We received the following letter on this subject, which wc sent to 
Vice-Admiral Someiv'ille; his reply is printed below:— 

Sir, 

In reading the article on the great Dolmens of Central France in 
the current number of Antiquitt [Jtme, 147-60], 1 cannot refrain 
from challenging some of the figures put forwara. To a civil engineer 
they are ludicrons, and one feels that the interest the general public 
takes in such articles will soon turn to derision in the face of such wild 
data. 

1 gather (to take one case only) that die capstone at Bagneur is 
61 X16 feet (p. 152! and that itsiivcight is 86 tons (p. 158). 

Then comes the statement diat 3,000 men would be required to 
move such a weight ivith levers and rollers, and the talented author goes 
on (quite rightly) to wonder how on earth such a number of men could 
be recruited, and how, when available, they could have been clustered 
round the stone. 

I'he fact is, of course, that this figure is whoily fallacious. One 
will suppose that a race with sense enough to use rnllem and levers 
would also be a iiffi ciently reasonable to lay down timbers or tree trunks 
over which their rollers could pass. In such cose, a ton of stone con 
very easily be moved by two men with 5' levers—not 30 or 40 men as 
your correspondent avers. 1 do not theorize in the matter os ^e 
business of moving z and 3 ton blocks of stone on rollers b one in which 
I am commonly engaged. 

In thb way 172 men would be required to roll the block, not 3000. 

Again, on p. 159 we come to the statement that ‘ logs of wood 
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would be crushed like maich-wood if used as rollers Now, in a 6o' 
stone, rollers could be put in every 6'. We thus have to rollers each 
as wide as ihc stone {t6> This mves as the total length of rollers i6o 
or 1020 inches. The roUers would be rough and irre^lar and would 
certainly liavc i' bearing. The total bearing area would be 480 square 
inches. Now, Molcswortb gives 6,000 lbs. as a minimum figure for 
the weight required to crush i square inch of oak. We tJius requim 
2,880,000 lbs. to crush our rollers. But the stone only weighs some 
200,000 lbs.—less than one tenth of this amount gives a very useful 
factor of safety of to. 

In other w^ords, a couple of hundred men with 5 -6_ levers 10 
wooden rollers each 16' long would have made hay of the job and if your 
correspondent disagrees he should have a talk with a quarryman. 

As one who has had to move stone and steel aggregating many 
thousands of tons in wild countries where nothing but the roueri the 
rope, and the lever were available, the phr^ (p, 159) * We arc in the 
presence of a mystery' b only cause of derisiott. 

Too often the public look at ancient monoliths in an awe-struck 
manner and tell their children ' No-body knows * when they are asked 
how the stones were put up. When, perhaps within a mile or two, 
men arc doing just the same thing with just the same t^ls 1 

May 1 conclude by saying that 1 very much appreciate ANTiOUnr 
and wish it every possible success. But I trust you will pardon me 
when I say that wild statements sudi as those published In the article 
1 have quoted cannot well ad\'ance our knowledge of the work the people 
of old tim^ did so thoroughly, 

T, H. Claske. 

From Vice-. 4 dmiral Somerville;— 

Your cotrespondent bases his derision on at least two misreadings 
of my paper on * T^vo Great Dolmens of Central France They are 
as follotvs:— 

(i) in the second paragraph of bis letter lie quotes me as having 
stated ‘ that the capstone at Bagneux is 6t x t6 feet (p. j 52),and that its 
weight is 86 tom (p, 158) \ 

[f he will again read page 152, and if be will look once more at my 
plan of the Eagneux dolmen on p. 154, he tvtll see tiiat' the roof is 
formed of lour capstones (not one single capstone) each about 2 feet 
thick ^ ana on the same page that ‘ the interior space covered by the 


*' TQlkn of logs would be cruBhed into match-n'wd * (p. 159, lioea i -a)“E», 
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four capstones ta 6t feet lon^, about i6 feet wide, and from 8 feet 

6 inches to Q feet high ^ * e 

Mr Clw-kc has confused these dimensions of the intenor spaw of 
the whole dolmen with those of the single western capstone, which 
actually measures 23 feet by 23 feet by z feet 4 inches of 

this single stone that weighs 86.06 tons—a figure ^lyed at on 
the assumption that 1 cubic foot of the calcareous rock of which it is 

omllsio*!? oV%urw has led Mr Clarke Into sever^ mi^- 
culationa as to the space available for placii^ roll^ under the block, 
for manning levers, and in regard to crushing surface. 

That is his first misreading. 

fa> Even greater miscalciilation as to man-power results from what 
1 can only pnlume to be Mr Clarke’s lack of knowledge of neolithic 

impteme^^ third and fourth paragraphs of his letter he derides my 
figures as to the number of men required to move the 86 ton cawio^. 
If lie wiU read my remarks on page 158, fines 10 to 17, ^ tf he will alM 
visit the nearest museum possessing gpecimeia of neohimc implements, 
he will see that it was a matter of impossibility in those a^ to hew 
down oak-trees, or anv sort of trees of a size suitable to be used levers, 
rollers, or for a bg-way along which to transport so great a block of 

*^^^Thcv had not then the steel axe, saw, and adze, nor l^d they the 
ropes which were available to Mr Clarke in tlie present day, even in 
the" wild countries ' of which he speaks, by whose means he has moved 
* many diousands of tons of stone and steel 

£v^ if provided with these modem implements, and accepting 
Mr Clarke’s figure of * 172 men ' to move the 86 ton block, it is somewhat 
difficult to see how that number are to be disposed around a boulder 

measuring 23 feet square. . n. j j 

11 would indeed be an interesting sight to w a couple of hundred 

men with s'-6' levers ’ making ‘ hay of the job 

(ti It is true that on p. 158 I spoke of the possibilibcs of ir^- 
portaiion of the block ' along a rough road ' aided by levers and rollere, 
only to show that the idea must be dismissed. It was, indeed, a fairly 
large assumption that neolithic man had knowledge of the functioi^ of 
levers and roUei^. My figures as to man-power under such assumptions 
art derived from those given by the (ate IVtr H. StDrl^? in his biKjk on 
' Stonehenge ’ to wliich I refer on p. 158. 
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Although he (like Mr Clarke) a civil engineer, J do not regard 
his figures as authoritative, but they are at least credible, and are within 
the experience of anyone who lias had to do u'ith men moving heavy 
weights in adverse circumstances. They are as follows :— 

Effective strength for a short, direct, vertical life, 224 lbs. 
(i.io ton). 

Effective weight on the end of a lever, tia lbs. (1,1 ao ion). 

Effective pull in hauling a rope, 56 !bs. (i 40 ton). 

According to the above scale, as will be seen, it takes 20 men with 
levers to move a ton. Mr Clarke says ‘ two men '; but is, of course, 
thinking of a smooth' tjumway * of logs, over which the rollers will pass 
with tittle fricuon. At the same time he appears lo be forgetting that 
(in the case of the Bagneux capstone) the So ions mass has to be raised 
and placed on the rollers. Perhaps that, too, may be considered as 
* liay-making ’ f 

Then I envisaged the possession of hide ropes (also a large assump¬ 
tion) with which, according to the above scale, it takes 40 men, hauling, 
to move one ton. 

My statement (p, 158) was * at least 30 and probably 40 men to 
move one ton of rock along a rough road and if 86 tons be multiplied 
by 40 (=3440), aw esiiituite of 3000 man-power for the moving of the 
great capstone of Bagneux cannot be considered, as excessive, cspectallv 
having in vicnv the posaibllity of the road not being fiat, so that up-hill 
strains, and down-hill restraints would need to be allow'ed for, 

(4) In paragraph 6 of Mr Clarke’s letter he finds fault with my 
statement that logs of wood ‘ would be crushed into match-wood ’ 
if used as rollers under the 86 ton block. 

The figures he quotes from Moles worth’s Tables—which I cannot, 
of course, dispute—refer, 1 presume, lo simple ‘ static ’ crushing weight; 
but directly the block of stone began to move (if it was possible to move 
it at all) over rough ground, the result on the rollers would certainly 
be their rapid reduction into match-wood. 

I believe this would be the case with oak, or with any kind of timber, 
and imtiJ someone attempts the experiment, and disproves this statement 
practically (Mr Clarke, for example) 1 , for one, shall continue to Indd 
the above opinion. 

And 1 still contend diat in considering the priiblem of the quarrying, 
transportadon, and lifting into position of the four caj^tones of Bagneux 
by neolithic man ' we are in the presence of a mystery 
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THE EVANS COLLECT'ION 

Sir Artliur Evans has pttscntcd to the Ashmotean TVluseunit 
Oxford, the magnificent collection formed by hia father, tlic late Sir 
John Evans. Tins was the basis of Sir John's two classic works on 
Stone and Bronze Implements, and it is therefore intimately OTnneet^ 
with the beginnings of scientific archaeology. Wc give below the 
substance of Mr Tburlow Leeds's remarks m tlie Annual Report*, 
so far as Britain is concerned i and we hope later to cjuotc from the 
sequel which deals with die continental section. For permission to do 
so we am indebted to Mr ITiurlow Leeds^ who has succeeded the 
late Dr Hogarth as Keeper of the Ashmolcan, - . , 

• Neolithic, In point of chronology many of the specimens belong 
more properly to the early part of the Bronze Age. Toother with 
those of true neolithic date, they formed the basis of the earlier pm of 
Sir John Evans’s volume on the Anaeni Siofie ImpIm^nU of Guat 
Britain^ There are axes from all parts of En||tafitl| from Ireland^ and a 
few from Scotland of almost all known varieties, including at least two 
hoards of asodaied implements. One outstanding specimen is an axe 
of polished neplirite(?) from Daviot, Inverness, possibly an import 
from Brittany, Noicwortliy are several discoidal Hint kuivia with 
ground cutting-edge ^ two fine flint daggers from Lincolnshire and 
Cambridgeshire ; many perforated axe-hammers, and no less than three 
of the rare cylindrical cushion type from localities so widely separated as 
Sutton Coldfield (Warwickslure), King's County (Ireland), and Cdth- 

niais (Scotland), . 

' hronsf Age. This is one of the principal divisions of the Evans 
Collection, since it contains a large part of the material round which tlie 
classic work on the Anctent liranze Impietnenh of Cftat /JriliwVi was 
written. Even after its puhlieaiion in t88i many specimens of prime 
importance were added. As an example may be taken two rapiem, one 
of Irish type foimd at Crediton, Devon, %vith a targe palstave, an abraded 
counterpart of wliich from die same mould comes from Dawlish in the 
same county. The main portion of the collection is too well known 
from Sir John Evans’s work to iieetl recapitulation. Stress should, 
however, be laid on the bronze-founders' hoards from Carton Bendiah, 
Burwell Fen, Felixstowe, and the Isle of Harty, and on a smaller 
personal hoard from Wallingford, the last afibrdmg a British parallel 

♦ Report of the V'iaitori of the Ashmolcan Museum, Otfbtil, 1^37, pp, 17-20. 

{.A few w 1»1 altemtioii* l«w been made, to euii the pmsetii otmtoxi.—^Eo.) 
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£0 the hoard from Frcsne-b-iMtre fCaU-ados), Continiuil traffic with 
the Contincm accounts for GaulisJi implements from the southern 
counties, ana the source of the Calvados tore is illustrated by a 
superb series of Irish gold objects: two “Iuiiu!ae”of the early Bronze 
Age, armlets, so-called brooches, one fine example with laree cupoed 
terminals and several of the smdler leech variety, mdudine a 
group of three of different sizes found with a socketed axe near Belfost, 
and finaJly nng-moncy from Ireland and England, From Ireland also 
come moulds for casting implements and three bronze trumpets. 

‘By way of balance to this wealth of metal products, the Museum 
Iws received important accessions of British Bronze Age potterv 
Beakers from Suffolk and Dorset, and an inccnsc-cup with triangular 
perforations m the upper part of the walls, are part of the H\'ans 
Collection^ vvhile Mis^ Matsh^s gift compmed a small dnerarv utn and 
several small food vessels from Northants, one a highly ’decorated 
example of a form common in Yorkshire (/Voc. Soc, AtjL, aer. 2, xxvii 
123, fig* 5)^ and above all a very remarkable btsikcr from l laraton, Leics/ 
on which a rusticated effect has been produced by pinching up the clay 
mto v'crttcal and horizontal ribs* r j 

Late CeUic. This British section, hitherto never strong, shares in 
ffie impulse given to^ Continental Iron Age series by Sir Arthur 
£>-anss generosity. TJie principal early pieces are two La Tine i 
hbulae, one from I^dltngton, Yorks,, accompanied by two ring-fibulae, 
the Mcond trom Redmore, St. .Austell, Cornwall (see Arch. Camb,, 

weaving-combs from Lancing (?), Sus,-5ex. 
With ih^- must be reckoned ttvo small pots and the%per stones 

Northamptonshire, presenterby Miss 
Marsh, a cremation-bu^ m a cordoned vase from Cambridkshire 
(Evans CoJIection), as also a fine bronze terrat with scroll design filled 
Code^on^ ^ enamel from Suffolk, purchased from the Fenton 

'From the same source comes a draironesauc fibula found -ti 
Lakenheath (r C. H. SuffoB,, i, S a beammS iS 

'•» RoniM Conquest, a au^vaJ 

"'u" ““PPO."* '»>* sMw, but later, 

Braughmg Herts., and Brough, Weatraorknd (the latie^ 
amclled), wmc remarkable specimens from Cambrideeshire of tvuea 

Saxon times 3 bird-shaped hook 
and an enamelled roundel, both mounts of bronze bowls, also from 
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OtiinbndgcsHire, bcm* witncsSf. The Celtic sui of trcldfid loo is repre" 
seated by numerous ring-headed pins, npica) ring-brooches, ancT by 
the broiuc hntaJ of a drinking-horn:, temunatii^ in an amiaaJ*s head in 
tlie style of the monsters of the Celtic manuscripts. The eyes are set 
with blue-glass studs, the cheeks with yellow enamel roundels decorated 
with a stepped cross set with black and white chequered enamel, and 
the jaws with panels of yelTow enamel, altogether a very striking work, 

' Angh-^Saxort, To the collections formed by his father and 
presented by himself in 1908, Sir Arthur Evans has added severaJ 
unportant objects : a tall, conical, green glass beaker from Faversbatn ; 
pottery urns from Suffolk cemeteries, three of them dearly the w'ork of 
one potter ; and above all a large bronze bowl, hrom "Stowmarket, 
Suffolk, with drop handles and open-w'ork foot similar to specimens 
found in Kent (cp. Baldwin Brown, iv, pi. cxiv, 4 and 5), ^ foreign 
importe, probablv from the Rhine district. 

‘"With Miss i^Iaish's gift came twro cinerary urns from RothwcU, 
Northants, one decorated with biases and stamped patterns; a series 
of bronze cnidform brooches, three pairs and a large, late sixth-century 
exarnple ; an armlet and other smaller objects, 

^ * The interesting bucket-mounts with human masks (Baldwin Brown, 

IV, pi, cxiii, 4> found at Souldern, Oxon,, in 1844, liave been added by 
purchase to the local collection. 

‘Two magnificent gold tores of Viking date from Ulceby, Lines., 
form part of the Evans gift. The larger is plaited from sever^ strands 
of thick wire, and terminates, as does the smaller twisted example, in 
round loops. A twisted gold armlet from Brightlingsct, Essex, belongs 
to the same period 

ROMANO-BRITISH TOWNS 

1 he pim opposite p, 354 is evidence of the excellent work being 
earned out by our own excavators. We wish it were possible to do 
more than merely give the * address to which cheques should be sent 
but this little we do most gladly :— 

Colchester : The Excavation Committee, The Museum, 

Colchester. 

Caerleon : The Excav-ation Committee, Lansor, Caerleon, 

Monmouthahire. 

Richborough: The Excavation Fund, c/o W. G. Klein E^, fAJ t., 

7 Eldon Road, Hami^tead, n.w, 3. 
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Colchester was called Camulodimon in pre-Roman times, when it 
was the capital of Cunobellinos, better known as Cymbeline. A 
* colony * of veterans was established there during the reign of Claudius, 
and the ncte name Coloiua Claudia Victiicensis imposed, but k could 
not oust the old one. The newly-founded ‘ colony ’ w'as destroyed by 
Buudicca in 6o A.D. The city was then laid out afresh on a larger scale. 

The p resent need Is most u rgen t. Tlic area avai lable for e£ca\'aiion 
is indicated on the plan. It trill only be avail^le however undJ next 
February, when it is to be laid out a$ a sports pound. Between now 
and then work can be carried on continuously, out the number of men 
employed depends entirely upon the amount of money received- At 
present the results of a widely circulated appeal only justify the 
employment of three men- The area in question is the l^t open spa^ 
in the* town, and is known to contain some most Important buildings. 
The buried ruiits of Uk; Forum probably remain intact to a height of 
15 feet. The Excavation Committee tnejudes dktinguished repre¬ 
sentatives of the totvn itself and of Roman studies ; and their public- 
spirited action deserves the widest possible support. 

tn the last volume of ANTIQUITY (vol. 1, opp. p. 344 ) wc reproduced 
a plan of Caerleon which ivas circulated with last year's appeal. This 
year’s plan, now in circulation, shows the results obtained in the interval. 
They are moat encouraging. Wc would remind readers that here also 
excavation—and immediate excavation—is essential, since the site is 
destined for bulling on, after which no further knowledge of the 
Roman remains will be obtainable. The new plan shows the barracks 
laid bare In the western comer, the completed plan of the amphitheatre, 
and the beginnings of the outer ditch-system. 

At Ridiborough work has been in progress since 1922. The work 
is directed by .Major Bushe Fox and kLr W, G. Klein, on behalf of the 
Sodcly of Antiquaries of London. The plan of the site grows in 
interest and complexity ; the most interesting feature at the moment is, 
perhaps, the great camp of Claudian or even earlier date. (Tlie Firs/ 
Report, by Major Bushc Fox, was published in 1926 by the Society of 
Antiquaries, price ys. 6d,), 


from 

with work of this kind. 



: for giving publicity to these appeals—far 
be in any way associated, how*cvcr mdirectly. 
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Recent Events 

^ inf<mnaHon taken from the 

<md other sources and cannot therefore assume resfnmibility 

rcctan^Iar enclosure on Banatead Heath, in Surrev 
^ trenched by Mr S. E. Winbolt and Dr W. Hoop^/ihe S 

WaJto^^HLX tiuec near the site of the iSman villa on 

W^ion It IS sog^ted that the earth^rorka served aTcatSe 

<?» <> ^ 

In a letter to 7 'Ae TtTttes, 28 May fp. ic) Mons T C Pen^ftnn^o 
presents some interestii^ details aid^ opiSoiS 

h"" Sepdmiua ^verm which w^ustnited 

in the June number of Antiquity (p. aao), 

•O ^ ^ 

SK? da^ from the end of the archaic to the beginning of the classic 

Many st. 3 ^/Si“^rf 

^ ^ 

New‘Yo^^ivIII?p**?*'^^u^"y.'^ Rocnch Museum in 

Prof, Nidiolas Roerich stating that the Central Asian 

started from SiUdm in 1024 lias 
but Prof RMriihT* expediti^on met with great dtS^tics 

fclayf^ 9)!^ ^ rnany scientihc results {The Times, 

El£iS£ 

dan distnet. Some 250 bunals have yielded fine pottery aild otW 
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objects which illustrate the arts of an epoch hitherto little-known. 
Anion^; the more important finds are a ^“ase of basalt—the oldest stone 
vase known from excavations ; necklaces of Red Sea sheila, and stone 
and ivory beads ; an amulet seeming to represent a hippopotamus and 
if so the earliest figure of that animat. Lai^ numlutts oi flint imple¬ 
ments, polished atone-axes, and fra^ents of^beakers were found in the 
settlement sites. Grain occurrea frequently: the Badarian date 
cannot be questioned and this find is important as early evidence of 
agricolture. The cemeteries discovered were of the pre-dvoastic, 
first tntermedial, and early Christian periods. In the graves were 
toilet vessels, sca^s, bead necklaces, button-amulets and omer charms, 
some being of gold. Provided funds are forthcoming a further expe¬ 
dition will continue research during this next winter. f 77 ie 7 Viner, 
26 May, p. 11). Mr Brunton has promised us a paper on tnc Badarian 
culture, 

<?■ 

During this season's work in Syria a llittite stele of basalt repre¬ 
senting the god Teshub has been found at Tell cl Ahmar (12 mites 
south of Carchemish^, The ruins of an Assyrian palace believed to 
date to the time of Ttglath Pileser have been disco^'cred in the district. 
(The TiftttSt 30 June, p, 13). 

<P- ^ ^ 

The British Academy E^^dition in Constantinople has uncovered 
the ruins of an elaborate buitcUng, with watts some 20 feet high built of 
brick but in part of ashlar blocl^. In the course of excavation three 
large pedestals for statues were found: one inscribed in Greek' Hecuba'. 
No other statue of Hecuba is known. Another pedestal is inscribed 
* Aeschines A large quantity of Byzantine wall-liles were Ibund, a 
discovery of much interest as the existence of B^'zantme mural ceramic 
has hitherto been doubled. (The Times^ 4 July, p. 15). 

^ ^ & 

Major A. G. Wade communicates to The Times (4 July, p. la), 
the discovery of a Roman site at Wivclrod, Bentworth, Hants. With 
Mr C. H. Curtis, Curator of the Alton Musetatn, he excavated in two 
hours ‘ tlie finest collection of Roman jars and sherds it has ever been 
my Jot to recover in so short a time 

o ^ ^ 

Dr R, Campbell Thompson reports on the excavations on the site 
of the Temple of Nabu, at Kouyunjih, during the winter of 1927-8, 
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He and his cotleague Mr R. W. Hutchinson are now abk to say that the 
Temple extended over an area about iSo feet by i6o, the main chamhem 
being built on a platform varying from 25 feet to 60 feet ivide. Pieces 
of sculpture of j^shumaairpal (883-859 B.C.) were found. The pottery 
includes fine vs hite ware, usually wheel-made, with designs in matt or 
slightly lustrous black paint, both de signs and fabric pornUng (it is 
claimed) to the JMcsopotamian extemion of the Proto-Elamite culture of 
Susa, as found at Ur, Abu Sliahraln and Tell el 'Obaid. In digging 
below the Temple pavement the walls (still three feet high) of an outer 
chamber of a palace of Ashumasirpal and his son Shalmaneser, with 
inscribed bricks still in place, were found. This gives a clue to the 
position of one of the ei^ier (9th century) palaces of Nineveh. (The 
Jiiiirj, 9 July, p. 15). 

■<> -o 

An expedition promoted by the Norwegian State E:roloratLon 
Fund and other scientific institutionB is investigating, under Dr A. W. 
Brogger, Professor of Antiquities, Oslo University, the antiquities of 
the Norse settlements, chiefly in the Shedands. It is stated that 
it ta intended to carry out excavations later on in co-operation with 
Scottish archaeologists- (The Times^ tS July, p. 13). 

^ 

Excavations on the sice of the Roman cemetery at Walls Field, 
Baldock, Herts., which tiave been in progress since 1925 under the 
direction of Mr W. Percival Westell, the Curator of the Letchworth 
Garden City Museum, were resumed during March-April last, when 
the east side of the cemetery was uncovered. In the five parallel 
trenches dug there were 91 buna! groups, varying from single burials 
to groups of seven. Much coarse pottery anil Samian ware, of 
to third centuries, was found, and 18 potters' name-stamps arc recorded. 
Other objects include 2 perfect thumb pots, a necklet of 45 glass beads 
gilded, and an ornamented bronze s^dus. Only one coin, of Vespasian, 
was found. A detailed report is printed in The Tower, 30 July (p. 17), 

^ 

Tile East African Expedition to Kenya Colony, which made 
imponani di^veries in the Nakum-Elmenteita district during 1926-27 
will resume its work thb autumn under the direction of Mr L. S- B. 
Lcakey, who has published in The TVmej, 1 August (pp, 15—16) an 
article on the earlier work of the Expedition and the plans for thb next 
season. In hb article Mr Leakey discusses the origins of Homo iapientt 
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but we must wait tlie full puWished report before criticmng the very 
attractive theory put forward, 

^ ^ 

Excavations financed by the University of Groningen have been 
In progress this year at Ddn^tkl, on the Danube, just below Buda F^t, 
The site was previously celebrated for discoveries of belbbeahers. 
This year a Middle Bronze Age cemetery (umfield) has been explored. 
Excavations at Tda^g, finMccd last year by Cambridge Uruversity 
Museum, were carried out In the spring with Dutch hefp. The site, 
on the Tisza (Theiss) in Eastern Hungary, was occupied throughout 
die Bronze Age. The most important recent discovery was an Early 
Bronze Age house. {Berlins BSrsen Zeitung, 24 May).' 

^ ^ ^ 

The Reverend £. FI. Goddard, F.S.A., writes to point out an error 
on p, ZZ9 of the last number. The total number of coins found at 
Chute w’as 65 ; of these the British Museum kept 29, the Royal Mint 
kept 4, and 32 were sold to Captain Cunningtou. 

In a megalithic burial-chamber at Dnjmholm, county Donegal 
Hrcland), recently dug into by Mr II, Morrie, there were found 
^ immediately under the surface sod. . . over forty wliitc rounded 
stones, varying from the size of a gooseberry to that of a goose egg *, 
The name, formerly spelt Druim Tuama, means ' the ridge of the 
tomb *. (See ANTIQUmf, It, 90; Maguire, History of the Diocese 
of Raphoe, 1, 384-414 ; Derry Journal, 30 April 1928). 

^ ^ 

To these instances of white atones found in graves may also be 
added dial of a ' w'hitc quartz pebble triangular in shape * from a dst 
at Piekie Farm, Boarhilts, Fife, (/Voc. iSor. Ant, Scot. Lxi, 1927, p. 
43). The cist contained the skeleton of a beaker-man. The matter 
was fully dealt with by Sir Arthur Mitchell in a paper on ‘ White 
pebbles in connection with Pagan and Christian burials *. (iW, 
Soc. Ant, Scot. XVIII, 286), 

^ 

We are not amongst those who deplore the absorption of works 
of art^by the museums and citizens of the tJ,S A,—excluding of course 
such ^ tmemm'able things ’ as buildbgs which cannot be tom up by 
the roots without being killed. The Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania has acquired another magnificent wall-painting from 
China, where it was perishing in a ruined temple of the Moon Hill 
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Monastery, Chlng Hua Chfen, Province of Honan. It is 18 by 29 feet, 
and )S believed to date from the T'ang period (tenth century 
Those who allow tlwtr masterpieces to m destroy^ by vandj^ism or 
neglect have no case. {The Mtueum Journal^ Univ, of Pennsylvania, 
June 1928, pp. 109-129). ^ ^ ^ 

A correspondent writes suggesting that Cunilots of Museums 
and others pi^cssiiig ancient stone implements might communicate 
with Dr IL H. Thewnas of HJVI, Geological Survey (Jcnpyik Street, 
s.w. 1), It is often possible to trace the source of stone in^lcmente 
fro to Oic lithological character of the material; and such informacbn 
is of great value in throwing light on prehistoric trade. It will be 
remembered that it was Dr Thomas who identified the Welsh source 
of the *- foreign' stones of Stonehenge {An^quaries Journal, in, 239-260). 

^ ^ 

A hoard of bronze inmlemcnta was found at Coulsdon, Surrey, 
in January 1928 ; moat unfortunately part of it was diapered and the 
association-value of diderent types thereby lost to science. Mr 
Prescott Row, however, lias the matter in ii^d, and it is hoped that 
some may be traced* Wliat siir^’ived was presented by Mr Row to 
the Guilmord Museum. May wc urge those who hear of, or come 
mm the possession of prehistoric bronze implements to communicate 
with Mr Harold Peake, F.S.A. (Westbrook House, Boxford, Newbmy), 
Hon, Sec. of the Bronze Implements Committee of the British 
Association ? 

In the last number (p. 132) we referred to a Roman villa at Berrygrove, 
a name which was lost. Mr Smart Piggoct, of the Reading Museum, 
now writes to report its rediscovery through an iSth t^otury map on 
which the name was found mackeu at a spot dose to White Wal tham 
church, Berks (the present name is Waltham Grove)* 

*a>- -O' ^ 

Mr Piggott also reports the discovery of pottery on Blewbunon 
Hill, Berks. Some of this (including a fragment of i^matite ware) is 
redded as certainly of the Early Iron Age ; but ^cre were also found 
Iwng on the surfaca: of the field ‘ two sherds with impressed rosette 
design, apparenily originally filled in with white material *, This 
suggests an Anglo-Saxon occupation of the hill* It should be 
remembered however that we know nothing whatever of Anglo- 
Danish pottery. The hill was once crowned by a camp—Bleobyrig— 
but this has been almost obliterated by later strip-culti^'ation. 
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DIE SACHSISCHE SCH.tLENFlBEL DER VOLKERWAKDERDNGSZE tT. ib 
Kunai^e^cutJiDd lifiU 9jedlungi£udt3k^k^i3d» LdLffmil. Von Foirc Rduti, 
Gdtdrvgen? Vofickiihoeds und Rupn^hL 19^7. 

^FHE ANGLO-SxA-XONS ENGLAND^ during the early ccnturi^ after the invasion. 
By Xiu AEnato, Cambriilge: SV. Heffcr and Soti« ; Upp^ak: Almqmt. tqi 6 , 
kronen* 


Prcife*$pr paper» an nverprint from ihc Gffrrff^er Britr^e smr Amtsch^ 

Kfdm^giuhkhijtf ruti» 10 35 p«^i white the onnfributjDtL of the Swedish archseobgkc 
lA a Well tUtiMRired brocmine r^ 200 pagertp and bmh arc wekctme atudici of atibje^ta 
that tnttnutzdy canoem Our own past hkidry. Dr treome h a * chip ' from a 

woduhop in ^ he eetb us in hia he hm been collcctu^ for mmt 

yean matErial—hl^Hry and rircti4eDli^cst--b a Htsinry of the Canqueat and SenJement 
of England by Gemuma frorn the JVIaitiland- It ia devoted t£> a study of eeitain vesseb 
and object* in metal wfaick have a apccbl bearing.{»n the kr^ theme on wbldt he h at 
work, and it k noteworthy that both he and Nils Aherg fix upon the saneer brooch ira i 
specuJiy tignifitont pmchtcti fotlowiiig in this the esnmpk of our own ilc|pnald Smith 
iind "Hturbw who in have brought the same paxticultr artihuii into 

pmmuienix. With the saucer brooch ROder oiioeiates the * equil armed " fibula, a type 
with (he head and the foot-pkee drawn out IwJmonuJly to u great width while the bow m 
kept Very a^zi. Both thw fbtmsp which ore found in apcelal and Uoiitctl oieos, he 
elotixu u origitial cmallon* of the Sasun meul wurker, though provmeta]-Roman arl k 
^ OTurtte a fjictor in die backgrtiund, ami be inukm the bteresting observatim that while 
both fomia occur in ibe Old Soxmi district between tlie Jtiwer watem of tl^ Waer and 
Ac Elbe as Wl as in England* the best saucan" brooches arc found on o«r iide ttf ibe 
Kofih S«p wher^ our cqud-iimicd fibulae make a poor show when complied with Uir 
Hanavtftan speaniens. 


boos, 


xMost of the pages of the ProfeSiorV brochure are oceiipied wjA very careful deacrip- 
I, by illustr^oTH, of a numbw of «uccr brooches of the diffeTenl typ« 


found in the Elbe regfnn* in the • Terpen ^ of Holland* in Mfth-^wicaton Fmncif.aiid in the 
Sfljwn diitdcti nf England, a ntimher which he claims to be larger than Ims b«fi bniueht 
togctlicr before^ The result of the nimy thrmvs, os he cbicns* new light on the Saxoti 
settlement in Bntam, but he docs not brfng out tlie rtsiilti ven' cWlvTaad is reserving 
a compkie praeniation of ihcae for n definitJ^'c vrork, to be preceded by a study, skiiLtf 
to pftMt one, of the cqual-nimKi fibuls. One spedol pqint which Ite reards aa 
IS the prea^re md ictivtty of cradnentiil Sosom tn nirnh-WMimFraiicc 
More ihe settki^m ill Rritdn. He dues not refer here to the dkeovenea of stucei: 

lit tJie Pa* dc for these lie points out, are [ate oitd in oil probabiUty 

pmormions fitjin nernss the d^nel, but fixes on roaetnljlimExa between object* f.i>m the 
ElbetU^tfirt and certain finda that ciui be dated at about da y«r+» *.d., the {iittvenann 
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of which WHS the early GomqLiio^flamui cemetery of Vcntiaoil in the district uf Bi. 
QnenriTiH Hcjit wm foimd the odebntred grave of the ^ Chef Milit^reevidently i 
Germao dikftatn tn the q«nrieeof Rome, wIjh hml been bid to rat with a full pamplyp 
the pltccA of whjcli pa^aed into the cnllecrbn of Mr Kcfpnnt Morgi^n, 

Of iboiit the isame date of 400 AJD. was tomb of a lady, buricil with tumh furniture 
that ppsed into the posseassion^ of that accotnplbbed Mtiqwary M. Louk Pilloy of St. 
Quentin^ Hdi death oocurred In ^922^ and Dr Rodcr'iS eifoitii to di$co\H:F the piesent 
lubitai of Sfl. FilioyV notable poocs^na liave lieeft to valii« Foitunatdy howevetp tn 
the latter'^ irsduable hV«db| engravingi had hcea pabiitlifd of several of the objecti fram 
the Indy's tomb, whde d fair plioiograidi cxiais* of the whole ml of objects at they lay in d 
draw'er of M. Pilloy s cabinet. How tC waa that Saxon objecbi found thdr way IniDo 
northern France in the second half of the 4lh cedtury Dr R 5 der says Ln the meanitiu 
fasm umr^ftert hieitntt and concludes with the teiy just assenloft that to underEEami fully 
the anchacolo^csJ mateds] of the period of the settlement of the S^nji in Britain rhe 
pievioiiE centiacntal lustDry of idm objects cnmpoaiiig this maieriat must be carefuilv 
cluddated. 

, now to the sccofid of the iwo piiblhstiona noticed ahot^p ihst by Nf r Ntb 

Abcrg of the Univenuty of Uppialti^ wehavo before uaa fur more suhstaniki wtiti than the 
broeliuR of Dr. ROder^ but one wiiEcb^ as the tntxer temarka (on hk p. 44}^ k not derigned 
spcdally to dead wreh the " previom concinenial hiaiory ' of the objects thin come to light 
in Axiglo^Saxcm graves tn Etiglaiid. Of these objects viewed os En^LLih products an 
sammt is given by the Swedith achotar of a very thorough Hiu^oinstaking kindi and aU 
who are mlerestcd in Driiiah antiquities of the period of ihc Tcuionk setdemcfit mu$t 
sdmowlcti|^ the value of tlik carciu! review of what our soil (m yielded up. BesUfe the 
treatment in the text there urooi die end of the book thiny-five pages of inventory with 
topngnphical mdicotlnna^ Mr AbergV book is moreorer only the latest of a aerk^' of 
eimiL^ treatues on the ndgnttion peri^, such u Ostpremun in det niknwumlm^gszeii, 
tqt ^; Frwtkat md Weit^Un in efirr V^Slkirn^md^rmgsztU^ 1922 ; DU Gofew eW 
L 4 ingolHxr(Un in linIitHt 19^31 while others go back to i::aet^r uchHeological periodSr A 
list of the works^k gi^'en on the cover of tSiO bocik now before us. 

Though Mr Aberg generalkes to some extent and oJfcrE suggesrions as to connexions 
be tween EngUahjuid ix^tm Untls^ he devot-m hiniself in die main to the examination 
of ^djd ckasca of /bigb-Stuon objeetSp sucJi as saucer hmtichcfip mtiiform br^toclwst 
buckles wui strap-moiuits and tlic like, which arc wtdl shown irt nuirc rhun three himdied 
illustmiifms. ^ihe bt^k is cxocUendy got^up, end the author has been supported by 
grants frutn twn specii] funds as well os by Government aitL The outfuEt of Bidiulnrly 
works of iMs ktcid u s mod deal iesbUed on the Candneni by suhstdies» which more 
furcly cuifie to the uid ot the Brttmh archoeojogist end hit puhliAhcrr 

It would be unpo^ble ro follow the author tn Im iktoikd eJudy of tU^m vorjot^ 
classes of antiquities, and tbe English rtAder wiB be more interested in the general view's 
w hierh the Swedish tcJtolar has bem ltd by hb studiei to adopt. He does not think that 
there k imy marked dtBerefice between Angles and Soaons vi that any sharp Imc$ of 
boundary between tbcir acitlerueiUs oould he drawnr but he emphasira the dbdnctivc 
dionicter of Kentish or Jutisb work, which beiiame ducfly oburvabk in the later sixth 
eenniTy, when Kent tra m dose touch whh die Continent. Thb later KentSah culture 


‘ Publlilisd ni Thf j4rfi ^ Knrfy England, wtL jv* pi ^ T4lij Londen, 1 ^15- 
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bear; a~ rnn^rkiible rwmbljiAce to Chat Yendd m Sv^cden, cspediUy tn the crutter of 
l^met inltys,» tiuit v^tors to the getAt Stockholm Museum camIy toiAgine^ tlut 
K^tifth ^ 4 T)^rk 4 liiid f<mntt didr way to wtcni Scuodinpvia, To explain thh Aberiff 
brin^ forward ilw theory that tht coni^wnt of Italy by tlit Lomhm!» opeoed the way for 
the peoples nf irnddle Europe to the Mediterraoew and tlifough thoL to the East/ ihwby 
reodeting pwibic tlw estabHsbmctit of cotmeaioiiB with the Qourwhlog Ey^diie 
dviiiation and with the Orient *- * Tins derebpiiient ** he addn^ * whi^ ia m full awiEig 
at ihe heginning of the seventh oeocniy ia the prelutk to the ^rolingian lenaiESince, 
and ia the rcsiiU of (he Lombard inY^udon of Italy \ 

That the Lomharda had much to do with the etlt^Joragernent of Medjtemjiean 
eDmmerce, or that Byzatitium direetJy mnuenoed the bter Teutonic tomb fttmkuiie, may 
well be doubted, tlic^ugh it 13 of coutk a fact that orienul producUp audi as Cyprica 
alwdh or uncibyata, came m pretty^ abundantly to Kenlkh porta. 

In the latter pan of hia boot Mr Abctg has aoioe patagrppha of a mcrre ^ncnd and 
freer kind dian the necesaarily rather atiff^ if not jcjtiDCr a^ytkal di^qumtioi^ on tlw 
TE>mb fumimrc- In Anglo-Suofi orrunnent he makes tluee stages of devdoptnefiU of 
which the htst ia chiuiictcrired bj spiral ornament seen brat on (he rare examples of the 
ahnwy cqual'^aimed Gbubi an example of wliidi was reccnily ealiiimed by Mr Tliurknv 
Leeds in tik S^xon villiige at Sutton Catirtennj^ The onument appears neat on uucer 
hroochea dating in tlie century of which the middle potni Is tl^ year yoo, wUlk the hright- 
hompton scabbard-iiiount of the early part of the siJtih ccatm>^ abo shows The other 
atagea are dlsiinguUbcd in BaLlnV mtll-^known formulae as * Styie 1 ' and ' Styk n ' of 
animal onunuiCfit, wJub intcrladng comes in at about llifi ^ same advanoey date as Style 
Apart from Use amvtintuiiml wort in tlic * Styles \ Abcrg 001& a fact which had a 
sigiiiBcancc for the future of Anglo^^xon aix^ and this L; a ' naturuilistic trend in early 
aedmat nmofn^uitirQn which lie: rails * an interesting phenomenon m ihc Anglo-Saxoa 
atj'le but one difbcult of explanation ", On pagie 170 he demes it ^ from orimtaJ ByisrTtuic 
an \ in which phrase the first adjective is quite enoughj imd ' that blessed wotd " 
* Bjfi^tiue * might have ■ rtai. Tliis tamt tiaturaltiiu tii A^glo«Saxon aiumal omainenc 
at i mudi later dale has been emptisuiaed by Dr firDndsted in his very valuable £arfy 
Ormaamniy where hesayt on page ^ 95 ®^ ^ Early Cbriadim carved stones that 
^ I'hc animal omazneutatkn of the NorUt of ^gbnd works urith true* natural oninmls \ 
ihey <;QAtjfiue " lo lie beiiiga of helluic, in contract to the shiavs Idghiv epuvenlkmaliaed 
QTTionientoJ auimab of Srandinaviaor Ireknd '. In onatho: oonucokuiilao tiiis qj turalism 
is apparent and this » in the onimaJ omunefit of the Gospeta of LmdkTame* wbidi* 
fantastic 4 * it ii tn the ntatn, 11 in deiutk far micr to Hfe than the more purety Cclue 
omament of IvcHs or Durrow. It may be remarked in pasaiug that this ia on additional 
and 3 cortnudiig proof of the oometftesa of die aacriptmn of that masleroicce to the 
Saxon bishop of lindbrarne. 

I' i ahofi section on mterbdug Aberg refers to the tiduabte paper hv Einor Lexow* 
of ^ Betgcn Musetmip calfcd * The Maiuijoa of the History of Jnteria^ \ This ia 
imfbrtuMtely almost uuIokpwu to Britiah readere, though an Ei^liah venitoi of it nughr 
flotne yeoii ogp in the tmaacdons of an unparta>ni orchaeokigical Soektv, 
that did not howero- avid itself of the oppomutily. The last section lu the hook deala 
m a necessarily rattier hrsitofing Eoahion wilh the difficult questiou of tbi! rdaliotia of 
Jruh onuaient of Eirly ChnstoA limo to the contomporary stvks of the countries of 
I»rtli.^t«n Eutopc m geacra). Save for the Late Celtic fcroU trorit end etpinis aiu) 
some sunpic unear motives, the fsmoiis Itidi OTnsment denvci its tiisin Buttives Crotn 
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Gcntiojiic bwt Utcf on^ wltea Irish oikunr 3$3U£D£d a tbmlfutnt pornmn^ 

debt w&i Kpiid ynii IHoh loEiieiLCC qq Huropcai^ deootiiliire beamed of 

gTCflt anportuutf. ^Thift whole fubjtftT b of course now recognized bs one of cooftidciralile 
ocmpledtyp but Mr Aberg Ims ontainty made a ooiiiribijticrn of taJuc to the Reunion of 
it hy fiJs iwognitJoTi of the pdiuiple that the pagan art of the oiigniJon, petiod must not 
be viewed as if in a witer-t^hc coiiipariincii!, but has betund it » fcog imd mtet^tmg 
hbiort", in front of h a peii^ when it supplied motives to the Early Chrifitiaii 
mftamen, end fitfnrUhed iLU after the Camhogian cpi^ it was tnerged in Eonuinesque^ 
We t;^ tearve of these two treatises with an additbnd word of reeogiiitbfi for the 
aid tck Bdttxh t^clioLmtup afforded by auch mtiul cofittibiiiions fioin abroad, to the 
study of owr fiaaonai antitjuities, G. Baldwin Baow'M. 

THE EARLY HISTORY OF ASSYRIA to looo ».c* By Spjtot S:«mt. Cbaito 
and Wmdus. London, J918. 37>. bd. 

This is tbe third Toliinut of ihe hiotortca! trifo|^ which the hie Dr L, W* King wntild 
irrirtdi hid tu: Eviedf but aks I he luid finkhed only the first two ^-oIuniES when he 
was iE too rally ckit olT, There Is therefore a long uiterval of many years between the 
end of his work and where Mr Sidney Smith begins^ and for this TcaflOD Mr Smithy on 
whom baa fallen iW* duty of devotion of completing King^s very wisely 

included in his firttt chapter a genera! mirvey of the dtsoovciiw which have 

been made during tlie Usi feiv years. King apparently left no notra of hm proposed third 
volnrne^ SO tliat the field was clear—a far more satisfactory condition than having 
10 base a history on another man^s framcwrjdc. Tbcrr is no mom to doubt that Mr Smith 
was an cxcellcut man for the task^ and, now that his hiBtOTy bei bcffirc us, wt? can coti' 
gratnbiie him on having maintained ilte high level of dm two pmeeding \oIuiils. 

Much of his earlier chapteia, os his alAody been hinted^ mJghi be caUed a history of 
Sumtr- Mr Smith ataits off w-ith a note an the absence of planohihic impkfiYen^ in 
A^yrii and Qabykniki st curious^ wndl-knawn phenDmenon, dne, 119 he rightly ihinks^ 
perhaps to finods * but he is Ufinrcrasortty cautbut when be s^ * impkincnLs said to 
bekmg m ib+it era * have been found in the Euphntte* Valley near Der tz-Zhr and tlw* 
Sfrim Dcaert, Apart from t!ie two authuriues he quotw^ there wen: verj’ definite finds 
nioile by Sayoe near Catchemish (and noted in the Pfoceedm^^ of the Sx^y of BLbtical 
AicbuooiogyJiOiid I my^lf picked up on oiunuitakMble caup^t-p^mg^ ml Tell Ahirm, bckiw 
Cirdieiiikh. By ilie time man appears in the Tigris Vall^ he is laing hauulinjifc pamted 
potteryp and Hint tnobi which betray a know ledge of metal. Mr Smith is whe in dedimng 
tn adniil tbut these were SumetiatiA ; 1 pmsonnlly have aluayi felt tbai Ulis paJnied pottery 
cotdij nor luve belonged to tkb mcop But ^at Sunuuiaiia did at one time occcipy 
ABsyria then? is no douhtr and Mr Smith discusses not only the evidcooe fur this* but a^ 
the cnnnexkiii* doubtless for trade, between Indbt, Sumer, and Eg^t. As atl [ntcflude^ 
Lmt 1 moat important oiu, oomei lire chapter on die Aaaydana of Cappadocia who wrote 
so moiiy busineBS doeumemta in iheir queer acripL anii knguage. Then* as we reach 
the historical period we find Assyria sunjeer to tne Third Dynasty of Ur (about iwo)* 
and then a brief period when Ashur was itidef^ndent* again to entne under the dotninatton 
of Hntnmurabi. 

Tlie gfeatfist cnix, of rourac, u tbe origirud home of the Assytiana, Tiuie was when 
it was oeoepted that they were a colony from BahylonU* but nour^tO ibe £ioe pf mcrcAsLiig 
evidenoe* this theory been relinquid^d. Not only, says Ak Smith, oie there good 
lEOguistic gitmnds against this theory* but wry heavy weights in the scale fmm tho 
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div^rgracks between smd A^synii in tbeir iocial cualdiiUf tfae positkin nf 

i¥i:9nieni die cdsnd^t^ tbs iliting bjr jmffuc (mi a Bahybninn in4tit.utjoii)r md tlie 
pcti&llie* in the lie incUiic* lo tbe view thnf thiitf cstrly home was west of the 

Tigris* north of the dcaert^ and probably north of ihr Euphrates, 

Space foTbids me to ^ furtbLr mto details I doubt the possibility ihai the pTchbmric 
cUy Jickltt miy hiv% ori^nEDy had a cutting edge of >mal] dint dhtpa» u thcK uit 

sharp and hard enough to be cfTeeti^'c, bin, tftcr alj, Mr Smith only haziirdb it as a theory- 
On p, S5 lie docs not e^cplain why lie has " 360 biru \ while on the map on the ntxi 
ihc appiDpriaie place ^ 3 hiru \ ^^ar it tt quite a fair asaessment of the immeme 
knowledge of druga which the BahyJnnum^ possessed lo say thnf * the teztoning adopted 
by the Babykmiatu to deal witli diaem wo* the logic of rnghtmam It b tme that pan 
of tills metlwd in ix^gnc was majriCp but it nuty equally be said that them is no msgie at 
rill in hundreds of rcoaipts which prescribe treaLment fur very ciiany ailments 1 wherein 
the aymptoina ore given boldly and then foLlovvcd hy a plaifi sEatement of the drugs to be 
iMed, Tlie Twn meihuib of healing existed tide by side. 

Uut tlsc^are merely trivuil pciinis in an altogether mimirahk work whkh rnarkx 
Mr Sioiili 49 u lkatH:lEias wortman ta tua trade* R- Campbeu. Tiiomp^!!*, 

TIIE CIRCLE AND TtfE CROSSi A Study in Cdritiiiuity. By A. llADUtAN 
ALLtnorr, VoL The Circk. Macmiliim end Co, 19^7. pp- mu 370, 
4 phf and 39 illus, 1 aa. 6d. 

This most interesting book b a tx>ttectiQ£i of the author's articles published in Tke 
/lrri&afi^4igiV(t/ Jos^nah and h the outEome. as he says, of hii attempt 10 derive the wnid 
* diurcb' from the Celtic * CTUc ^atid the Latin ' dmji * and tint ^mlhe Greek 

ISluictiijglit Imvc been done to itriag the chapters together and present the aulbnr^s 
ihesis Slid STguiacnts in better setjiience ^ but the rollowtrig ire hu mnin contentioiu t — 
that mccting-pliico {IxiCh secuLor nnd tcU^diis) nmongn Europun peoples ftom Gitece 
to lecknd evatmt ftuni the round bamw tn u-^eh the chief h^ been buried tbor ttiese 
nuMis, Lvhik in many cues keeping up a mooinry of their origin by conircntion biHwIft 
uid dedication sacrifices, were tnede without ony sepukhnl purpose; (hel the bowl 
barrow dcvelopeii inio the * tnound t^l * which is often called a cenotaph, iho ' ring 
barrow ' itiH> the depressed earthen ctreue and aiuphitheatTC, and tl^ peoBtaUtb of the 
toufid barrow into the larger atn/ie drejea. ' Spe^isatjoti produced in Greece the 
Ibealre, in Rorw tfie Circua Mtmtntia, and the Amphitheatre,arid fmm the same nnginal 
by steps very suiuhr Iiaa dcirieiuped: that choirtctcThtic smictute of ChristiantlT w hidi we 
Call a church 

The author develops his thesis with niiicli archacoki^cat leatnio;^ and litcnry 
evidence— largely ctassicaj. He has dapttrs on llie evoluhon of round hanowu and 
sepidclical rio^, on the AcbMin, Ladn and Daiiiih moois, on earth dretea in Bcttaln, 
stone di^ in Aberdeenshire, and thewbm, ami on churches witii dmitse cl^ch- 
yarxli. 'ITiere arc ethnotugical chapters on die Nordic peoples and the Cimbri and a 
paittct^Iy Ktne and informing chapter im Droidism. 

>Vith ilia main contention^the development of the moot from the barrow, the Akht 
coMfKrdnu from the moot, and the church from ihctn both—il b posuhte that many 
arohaeolo^ists will agree ; but in the course of his arguments the authur develop such 
unusual >‘nrws a» to chronology, the sepulchial <iri(^ of certain stone drcl» and otlier 
sceepted beliefs, and ttsts them with such coofidence, that one feck the want of a 
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aumming tip aficr w mudx adifi>atqr. to My nothing of ■ ataictMut fof tbc 

dcfdEiuei 

Tlitrc » 4 neglect of dbjccdvc airhaeology throuKhoul^ nftd an ignoring of ailmiat 
evidence which will vtiikc mwt 

In nwiny cae^a tio efviikfiice in support is given. What evidence b there, for m- 
ifutance, for the a>tateixtent tint ' tn ChnsltiLn tMurow [up to the lotli txnti^} were 
buried or mw entitled to be burbd all such of the oonuniipity as ceiild chiin lo be 
njtmbOT of one faintly in Christ * and that * tfiesc Chriatiui Ikrrows came to be ao 
many ciiurchjards after nmny yean many of them came m haye each its chureh ' t 
He tbittlA the djbc biirrow wm dutmologictily the ktest outcome of baimw' buddio;^^ 
do» not agree witlj Aberciomby that they cea^ abom 650 B.c.,* ilmtba from thetr 
geographical tliitrihutioii atirt th^ rttdracr 0/ fArtr that they \vetc cocUifnicted by 

the Belgae who made their hcadquaitcia on Salbbury Vhm, and stAt^ that in Ireknd 
and bmmjvi'B of tkia type contiiiued in be built $0 late as the fifth smd skth centuries 
AJJ.—^pin we call for eridence. 

chapiers on the Achaeaui ajid Latin moot are full of iutureat. The author 
accepts with uuovictiniii the vkwa nf Sir W. Kidgewiy as to the Scandinavinn origin of 
the Achoeana^ He suggest! that ihe ihirty constituent commuJutTta that made: up itncienc 
Rome each hud its own turf-dreiis moot and that these which tie identifies with the 
Curiae Vciem were snialganfiated in the Ciecut Ma^tmitffs, and lie sees in this the meaning 
of the story of the thirty Utdc pigs which served Aeocaa m a sign wtusie to build Ida nriv 
city—the sucking pig t^ug the earliest ontmal to be sacrificed to the Gods, 

[ft the chapter on the stone clrctes of Aberdeenshire be is at pains to dieprcnrc the 
sepulchral arigin of ibe larger sfotuf drdes gcn^ndly^^ It is i just stitenreol of the facta 
to say ihait while sttudl dre^i ef 50 fret dieter or leair fnaiucmly been found 
CO eoaeim mtcTments which warrant -us in bebering that sudi drclca were mi0l u gra^e* 
jiiunumentsT there havv been no such discoveries in the larger dreks, where^ if interments 
of any kind have come to light* they bear no proportion dther in dignity or in number to 
the size of die drdes *. He quotes fully from F. R. Cofes* account of bis very coreful Mnd 
oumpletc inreatigaijnn of the circle at Gartpl Wood. He notes that (besides a central pit 
full of charcoal and jnemeruted bones) Coles in a central area wi feet in diameter 

ringed by tluek squat atones, choreoiu and rragmeiils of coorae potter)' with Kpanite 
dcpoaiifl of indnenitcd humnn bones* each resting on a piece of granite tn a ahoUow 
hole \ Trcvenbekgss the eonciiision of the authur » that Colei^ * own account, os quoted 
above^ cannot fuiseihly he wDOEpted as proof of the presence of any gravcp nor » there 
any stilbcieitLLevidence to ahciv thal this dtcic fud been constructed to be a placenfburijil 
All buriab withm the larger drefes are to him dthixr inmisive or dedtciiory mtcrmenis— 
" In not nne single case is there recorded anything in the way of the solitary but impoamg 
biiriil whidi Is the proof of die purpose of die funereat muimment of an mdividuol; 
tlrcre li no central grave, no duhtieti or menbiTp no graw-fumiture V But why aheuld be 
expect ft itilifaty interment ? 

Though few Bretioecto^sia will agree with tiia condusbna as m the non^pulchral 
ptjrpo« of the Aberdecnehiro djeleaf as regards their use moota, the n^cmblimce to 
the primitive Phaeachui Mont of the Ody$d«^, to the CIreek llwEttje and to the Danish 
I'ing, as set fonh by the oiiihor, b V'ery atrikkg. 


* AlMttirtimbf dme wa* Imcd upem a mimnceptimi. u we shall shi^ iri a Sonhcreitibig 
articift. It It man unlikely ttui any ditc-bturom went made Mftcr, uy» ioc» n.c. ml ihft irety 
latest,—^£0. 
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Of miny other stone ctrdLs m tht BHtisfi bla ti:te mihot giTCi de3£:n|>zii>oi. He 
denies their ^puLdifst fKirposc tn CamftvU, Dcfbj-Ahite %Eti) ebewhere, snd dtims ne^nlj 
iJl 3ii iTteois. Whore they ooctir ivro or three to^iher the difficulty h txplamtd by 
aunpoAinf^ that the oiiea vreie uonairucted later to acaxinmodalc an increased pDftu-^ 
hman^ Tuoting: that th«e are p^nmlly die best preserved; or by the aug^tion ttet the 
older Ode may have been dcs^ccrzu^d^ by the jdiedding of hloctJ^ cuul thcfcrore 
abandoned, lie quote* hlr W, J. Andrew that the Derhphire drcles arc diAtribufcd 
over the nuip at leguiat entm^ of cigtii mitcii and suggesta that the area was rqguLar] j 
mapped out inta icsnione and each section ptoiided with Itii owti moOtp and that the 
Druids were suffideni adepts at geodesy m pLm their podtiott over difficult and broken 
cotm^. 

The iuthor’s ascription of archaeological atnicturcs to a lile date appeal* to be an 
obaeswn. He notes tfut in HUtli Nonhnmbcdand and the of Duihiini dreies 

ore tEnknOwn, campe ietrangely few and even harrow* arc rare. 'iTua he e^^Ltuni by 
supposing that the Romani evicted the popuhniDn south of the mlj^ implying that the 
numeroiLi drclcs, camp*, and barrowe north of it were buHt later thai] wall; the 
generally accepixd chronology of these atructnrea he consider to he misiakcfi. It is 
indeed with tui view* of the dale of the atone dtclc* that nearly til arckiicologibt* ^rilJ 
quiml. Like Fergussou he put* clveni very bie iliough not actuiUy poot-Rotnan— 

* When the hist of the great circks wob act itp tn Britain we m«y know when wc know in 
wlnai year came the firat of the fiiythonic tribes to these haknds * that was ceminiy not 
It iity ven' remote period oi aicliiieolagy counts \ This he supports by their geographical 
pcKtrienp wsetfing that they art coiif^d abnuit eadudvely to the regfom wheir the 
Brython* pemrtnitedi having their centra about Stonehenge and Avebury and pushing 
mofltly along the ^ugii ground^ southwest into Ekiroa and Comwail and northward* by 
vnky of the Coes wolds «nd ihc Fennincs into Waim, Detbyshira and Stradidydc. He 
points nut iKat th^ arc moat icraarkabEe and best preserved juit where tlie Brythons 
longest moifitoined tbriir mdEpendenoc t Comwalb Strathclyde and Abetd^nohirE and 
certain porta of Irelimd, Rut the route along the high open ground niu^ ha ve been that 
of all mTudera from across the ChmncI,. and what is tlie evidence tkit Aberdctuiahira and 
tho&e parts of trelamJ were speciaJly BiyihciTiic ? He argues that the stones are embedded 
such I shon distance in the gtound that none dnrim could not haiiT stood for mora than 

* abort rimcp Rui the insionca given m moady from JidJefi itoneSji few from those thst 
are standing. 

Stonehenge he claims definitely a* a mooi ereaed about +50 h.c., thou^ he raptraia 
the common errof that two * aatmruofnical pointers " mark the rising arud the setung of die 
aun si the winder and summer oolsticcs^ He bdhdea a 1 ! the accomuliued negabvc 
evidesee of its pre-metaUic age, and ofnitt all mention of the positiw and condusira 
proof—the dtacovery of a foteigii atone in a tan^ banow^-diat these su^uei were brought 
tn Salisbury Pkin before the end of the neolithic period. Here st Icaat k a ddmim fact. 

He nukes no anempi m aoroiini for the purpose of the stone drefai w^hicli are too 
Urge tu luve been moots, ludi as Arbor Low, and Avelniry. 

In support of the Brytfmnic or Cimbric origin of the stone dides he points cnit rlist 
these* apart from die smaller ones of scpukhral piupose, are hardly to be found except 
in Dritimy and the area thence northwards to Jutbnii vriih outlying examples in toutheni 
Sweden and Xorway. Going further afield hi> admits that there ora stone drele* of 
viuiotis dimensioiM and claboratian in Algeria and North Africa^ beyond Jordan, in 
Arabia, in India, in Japan, and tnien Central ^ but all ti»«e sppWtu he aepiilchrd" 
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and few of them, Be {i|iproBdi the gtnudetir 4iid dimeimiofld of iBoir wiiich lie 
betweefi Jutiimd and Fcmunsigfit bemcefi Biiitamy imd ih& ’The feet it 

ihsii H pmper study uf the dietdb^dant dwvctcr md dmi4?neian« m otojic dnekt in tbe 
N^otiliern Hernkphere im XTii m be nuide, and that intcrBtmg is iVtr ADcmft'k views may 
be»tbe time bas not come for my conduajoiai cthnolojg^csd ©r niliembe (o be aifcly 

The etupcer an esrthem drcles and uiipluih£ftm» m Dortctshiiic and the Smith of 
EagCand b atie of the moix inteicsting and oanvindng- It it undcimbk' that nmny of the 
Britkfa dibiges on the chidk )ui^ dimlir deptesdans wlueh HW tbe eondttioiKa bid 
down by the suibor—tlie sunkeii Boor, the ^ile hmid ioterkrr slope of the imCEi^^ed 
vnlliUDi the positlDn elou to tlie losd and jicst outside^ or occasionally the defensiire 

bank of the village.. Doubtless Bome of thcni may have been Jnoots, but unforturuiteLy 
these m just the characteristics of a viUa^ pundf^ espetiaUy when Jitch depressians irc 
9s ihej often neif the hmd of i ombe. Only wtra accessary drains ta keep 
them dry nie fbimd aln one eidudn iMi sbofik'r capbnatTati^ The downs tw, luid 
cspccjHlly it would *ean in tlie neighbaurtuKxl of sncfenl Dccupariont {I 3 ?c often cov'er^ 
by snrnll dreuiar dcprcsskius difhcoJt to acooant for i possibly they lujiy have been chdk 
pibft to supply mud-walling for the dwcUings—they ate wo big for hui drdes* and too 
nmnefous for moDtSp 

T*hc author we ihink weskfiDA liis case by cLuming too mucli; Pond harrows for 
instance are ckssed m Mooia, but they aocur rit groups afteii of the same siae i tltey aie 
assodated with Bronze Age banowsi tiuL are m bcaiaiifully symmeuicai that they wi 
hardly belong to the xuae ebss la the ctmiseA described and figtired in the book. Even 
iitawL are awept inW the 

The audinr^A ethnokigy is cslremc Nordld'—Keltic Adtaesns and GalaiunSt GoidcUT 
Brythanx, Betgae, and even Ftcffi, me tU Nordic md Ciirnneriao with same admixture 
of Iberian. But it b to be doubled if all the round- md medium-headed inhahitazmi qf 
this UlsnJ are to be acoourLied for widbauE aome further hrmchyoq?hiltc «tmin tiun that 
of the Ediker Follu 

llti etymology is feirlesA. * Tit^ b identical with the Greek ATjor^ and BUtf is 
anotlter synonyin for moftt' and fiag {krmk in Low Dutch dialects) b ctytttalagically 
cdenticai with the Latin drens and DOgnate with the Groek 

The whuk book h iniefestfng and Bijinuhting^ The tnsin the^ is not new and b 
perhaps true, but unceceasuiy oppositfou to it will oftea be eidted by eELATagant 
aSMTttOni, ). P. WlLLL 4 M 5 -Fa£Ei(JuV. 

HARRISON OF IGHTHAAL Pncfwied for pubticaifon by Sir E. R. HAiumoTTi 

Oxford, 1908. J5». 

Benjanun liarrisoA was wcU known dimng his Ufetbne to ad British arehieologiiita^ 
amt his ittunc will always be i«;sodated with the dJacovefy of eahths, A life of hiifi was 
obviously fiMkd.aml ^ present book nditikably fulfils its purpose. Hairbnn kept the 
village simp at Ightham^ and hb knowledge of tlie district waa extensive and tcmarkahki 
as notes and ktteia to thii bookshow^ In the emlier yvsra of lua life his initue^ wer^ 
perhaps less ckisciy restricted than to the bter yearn* wh&u * lllota ^ came to sIhsoHj m>rt 
and mure of bk time. One inierestmg feature that b now mode epdte dear b that the 
tame denoaits yklded both eoltiha and paLwiiths. This feet n iak« it Luuiecessoiy m 
debate the quesdon sts to wliethcr these eolttha oie nMimd or humanly duped objects* 
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since ibe [Kiljsot akaia m suffidcat to stiesi the pMtJifiC ti^ rime when (Imk 

pbic4U dcpDsiia wisrc fomictl. Had HarriiOn confirtetJ Wmsfilf to c^Uiniiig tk; dis- 
coverv of pabeohriiSj nnej coropimng the depodts here with otlimw in whidi they hid 
pTeviomSy liecu founds there would bive been m cofitmVeray, anti ihjise Mr bo inr still 
cnmplelety Ksfttcal abimt the htttitm origin of coUtht cstmot hdp regretting tbsi he 
pbiGed Ml much evhh:nti4il valtiei upon Ehem* 

The bwik iTiiikefl good reading and h edited In a moit achoburlT manner* There mo 
vety few paints of eriridsm to be made, hot it k imfomn^e that ^e megdithtc renmns 
$x COldmm arc described ss ' a itone drek 'fhe pUn b most dearly rectangular^ and 
consists of a burial dumlw at the east end of what was originally a long banm,* The 
book ii a record of a valuabb hfe^ and gives Intereflling lide-ltghtA on iiic history of 
iirehaeology tn Englimc) from a new angle* 

PRE^HOMAN BRITAIJS* By I!. J, XLisatNcniAM* Beanes BiKpenny LibnttT, no* 40. 

This book possesses wil the faidts of Dtmnlaml Mart, of whidi it is a fechaLifh^, but 
neverthclc&a^ the publblier? dcntsnd the cxorhjutJit price of 4 copy. The ityk b hiul^ 
and the meaning (tf anyl of the eKtraordinarily Umg sctitenets t'ery obscure. Smh 
upressions is * (he < . 1 long barrow^ . . . and the dolmen were imalled Inm tlie dst 
Of tkm ^ indiciiie that the ecremridtka of the author have ‘ higged ", Scotuhxucfip who 
iidue their sixpenceSi should beware. R. C# C. OJIT^ 

THE E.\RLY IRON AGE IN ITALY: A Study of those Aspecta of the early Qvili- 

Kiitinn wliidi are ndtber Vilbwvm nor Etruscan. By David RAMJAi-L-htAclYERL 

Oidbrd : Cbrendon Presa, 1927* 845. 

TIjc Early Imn Age ci%'i1izaliofi]i of the Apcnnine PcnuiBuJa arc gcmerailyappartlDncd 
between two *rece^* dbtingubbed by tbeir buna! rites. Dr Randafl-MucbTr has sdopfod 
thb division fimit hi$ Italkin eollcagucSi but lie lis£ subdivided the cremationiat * race 
into ihicc " fiAttuni * each regarded art having entered Italy already darixict and diileren-^ 
Uitcd^ The tnhumalionifitj art said to be aboriglnil in tlie Peumsula from neolithic 
titoes^ but dider m much imong ibemfieN'e^ tli^t thdr several bninclies are ^rtaetimes 
spoken of ss * 

The same luihoe has already described the Villanovana in a former volume. The 
first part of Tht Ettrly Iron b Jidly h devoted (0 m icoount of the mtoatkitibt 
groups living in Venelb and kke district respccti^^ly^ the AtCsrine^p rtutboTB of the 
brillhmt ci^ili^atiQn dbetosed m the cemeteries round Esic, and the Ct^adnea wlmse 
chief necropotb b.Gola^cca. The seoemd and third pints deal widi the iiihiimuitioabtrt— 
the * Piccne* * intcfred at hfovibra, eie,* and the vaTToua peoples buried in the cemeteries 
of Gouthem Italy and Sidly. TTie materiidi here trcitra arc v'ery varied and ccmplexi 
far more so thiui the fumttiaic of Villancrvan ond hence the troatmefit b Inevitably 

ninre surmmry than that offereil in ibc previous worL The illualratiofu are hoivcvcr a 
decided Improvcfntut On those of FrWrtrttwdm am/ Etrasram, Instead of repre* 
ducing whokMli? pbtear fnHii MnnieJius* wdl-biown works, the author hi£$ here collect 
a multitude of objects hlthcitn unptibibhed or buried in lnscce$riblrt periodical and «d 
made an. important body of companirive nrciteriH] avsjlablc for siudy. InddcuuUy 1 
number of tbc foreign temu, skvi^dy transcribed by most writers on tialiaii arducologv^ 
have this rime been npbted by familbT Engti^ equivalently 


* S« Qfdeuni:? Surmer^ PrefnicfiMl l^r, nw tmes^ m. £ 119:14)^ pUte t| no, e Iplui)^ 
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And how iEnpoftuit thisi material is i It was tliri:»ugli the iVtesUiuf that tim ' aiiula ' 
titylc nsched boribcni EumM. lint fbndall^MacIwf ahowa. by i critical anah’mt 
itlustnttd by a welcome new plwiograph of the Certosa sitnisi thit thr atyk was primarijy 
Etrascsti md only rcacbed Vcnetra from that quarter. Atesttne culture is indeed full of 
reminbccooes of the eotitioeniat * Hallstati * cmturei ijrom antctuiac awonli onward. A 
disoiasiuii of the bcanis ^sml erpcdallyof tiuU ojrioija ptoup of iraacs fitim Sta^ Lada^ 

wlioso slupcs seem typicatly native, have furtlier fietpra the ehjdihuJDii □! our 

Tba Comacimea^ hero for tbe Arst Lune tmeird batlc to the beginning of tlie 
run Age (Bcnacd i)* hjrrr no I&a intiinate nthiiioos with the irmfidd tukures tutth of the 
Alps4 Indeed tJye atnne circles at Oolasecca liivite compsrisoiu with the CcUic west 
tb^gh otdy the Etruscan circle ipavta are here dlcd4 

The Keene cutturci of which this b the &n?i connected aocaunr, belongs to g dtffaitnit 
world. Its afiinEtics ns suggested by the bronj!^ are all spcdfhcnlly northwest HoJkon. 
A glance at the pottaiy reveals a wbok scries of nuances that charactefize the 
trcsmicnt of day in the Midtile Ihmubc basin» Still moft curioua pjjalkU might 
cited for the native pottery of Gabbria. On the strength of liuTtat rites and PoJybiuif 
this poumy »s asrigned m men of Sicukn race. li includes bioaiucal jugs and water-jam 
of fomn^ To avoid the inference of pmto-VIlbiiimm infliienpes as postulated 

by the late l^mfesenr Pigorini, our antlior angsts that these alitapes^ and no the VUknova 
o^uoury itaelf, have a. neolithic an^Htry% Yet prccLiely the *atne fbimi adorned with juat 
the Same Hu tings end equipped with identical bandies Octme fmm cemetieries in 
Sla^^uiia f 

We and kft by a study of this Tohime with the iMpit^oti that pre-Rnman Italy wm 
a veritable mosaic of peoples just a* histnry represents it* Their conne^ons among 
themadves *nd with the outaiUc world were obvjoujily of a very mtricaic ntder. They 
can only be linravelEed^ tf at all, with the aid of far mom esttensive and systematic 
tioii and aboAHT bJI of beticr publiadion than have Jiitheno been the rule^ lit ihese two 
tnonumenEnl works Dr RandalbAIdcI ver hiLS gone a& far m 4 foieigner can lowitnlft filing 
t!ic U^t fnetitioned need* The acentate ddinlrion of ctihuTil and ilie eataliUdi* 

men! of it sound chranalogicftl fnamc^voit; u die indiapemablc pTecomlttinn m any 
hismricol rtcoostructiema. It ia ako whal the Engikh archaeologist most needs smee 
hk chmnalogy m largdy dependent on that of Itdy- [t is just in thb wort that our 
author is tnmt happy^ \\ Go^oon Cmim 

FESTSCHRIFT | publication dlinrrutiiLge offeme an P. W. Sammt; edited by W, 
Kort'Ei^. Pp* \)yj with 41 pkms, 4 maps tincl 158 text figures. Vimmi 1928. 

Father W* Sch^dl w-jis miny yem head of the grtae tnk^ifntaTy tnunizig 

coUi^ of 9 t, Gabrid^s at Moling near Vieruu, wfiero for the first time mb^ionsrim 
received regular and systemstie training in anlltrcipology as pnpamtton for work iit ihc 
field. Aft inch, ami aa the tesding cxponetii of die * culture-ht^orical ' method, Iw hm 
eiefied an imm^asunible tnftiiencc crv<r the wiJe^ dneks. "flic extent and vilue of that 
influimte on be guwed by glancing at the muiuft of the ftcvtinty-six contributors to thk 
inlume of essays pfissemct! (0 Father Schmidt oit iistkth birtliday. M the rceipfent 
worked primarily in the field of compamtive religinii and phUology, the majbrtty of the 
papers MtuniUy refer to those diactplineft. But there are mmy artieles vihldx deal 
directly with prchiV^tnric archacotogy and niheis iJmt hear upon its piohkms. ft k the 
duty of II reriewer of such a ii-ork in Antiquitt to draw attention ro some of tfieK which 
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would fjtbmrw the oDtke of Afchaealogiit* who easily ovcrkwk i volume 

of thb kind. 

Of first rate importance ta Junker’'s paper» ^ The dcvebpiBcnt of pieliktoiic 

culture in Egypt^ (in German), Ekginning w^tn on ibtc critique of BchiiTff'$ Grundmgi 
ibeauthor draw« mtestioii to mnoy pointa, for instance the emience in pam of Lower 
E^pt of a culture^ parallel to but diettnet from the Flirl Pred^iiaatrc of the «outh^ tuid 
UJu&triaiied by ^tnne stray vanes publkhcii by Hirn in Tura (their dating ii confirmed faj 
a grave at Mu 'adt cxeavaied by Bovicr-Lapieme but alfll unpubliahod ). No Jess important, 
if ahoiterf jrre Dr Fram' p^ipcr ^ Old E^pcan bocpflurrangs * (fuida from Brabrand and 
lattf ; ihe flint sabre from Favrskov, J^emnart and its bronK DOimterparf bum Hcde, 
Sweden, not nccesstirily coated ditetrtly fttmi Oriental nuHkli), and that of Prof. Bbcliua 
□n prehi^rfe slcighi (one is datable to the Littorina niajdmuiri but was noi iteceasidlyi 
9S the author had pievioubly thounht, diawn by tame reindeer). Prof. jVlcngiun am* 
tribute a bold and brilliant paper ' Zur Steinaeit Ostaaiens * whendn an attempt is made 
to comebte the stotie age culture of Further India and Chim with those of the Baltic^ 
the Danube baain and Meditmuneiin lands. We And tlmi Kuiida hekings to Ural-AItaicr 
folks and Tripolye people went eastward to turn up in China as Tochariiuii. Lastly wt 
must mentinn a paper on Magdulcaian pifrtures of disguised beare at Trot* Fr^tis by 
Count B^iuen and another on m group oF atylh^ to^-pdmtngs from Spain by eba 
Abbd BreuiU 

Of isiursc there ia a great deal out&iJe the prchittoric seaion that has important 
bnrifigs on orclueotogical prohlems. The very first article in the wlumc .i^ih with the 
philokii^cil ncUtbn of the SiibaraeaiM fthat iil-dcrlmed group in rronhem Mcsoptjtamia 
to whicli fbe Mj^ni people bebnged) to Prof, Marr^s Japhetic family of languages, 
Ancitbcf ea^Lmaimn for prehistork trepanatioiia h sugg^d by DiirV accmuit of the 
appeal to tJtB operation i proof or ordeal tn the cuatomary law of die Citicaausx Hivcc 
tlliiBfrato his, in Ttself very atrikingj pspetf *' Rektions commerdalea piiicolombicrtnES 
cnire FOceame at FAmirique * with s good account of early navigatjon on the ^dfie 
But if I wonder triio these secifens, 1 shall never stop. Even the fUMl pruvindai 
antiquary will find the book packed with iUumimidng matter and he had letter buy it . 

V, Cordon Chiuif. 


THE bnXOAN-MYCENAEAN RELIGION AND 1 T 3 SURVIVAL IN CREEK 
RELIGION* By MARitJi P. Ntlssom. C. W, K. Gkerup, Lund : H. Milford. 
London, 1937. pp. wiv, yUa, 4 pkties. 31s. 6d. 


In bta Hitf^o/GrtrA RtligioN Professor Kilaipon paved the way for diia bookp wliidi 
k the most important yet written on the ^iiIm^n-Myoenae^lIl religion and will tong remain 
the fond a men tid work on die subiect. Evtr since the discoverira on the Creek rnainliituL 
in Crcte.and elacwhcrc. ftrat gave a rough contepuon of the religious ideas of ihe Mmoaiw 
and Mycem^^tuift the conltaat between tbctr religion and the Olympian luntlwon of 
daatkal Greece has been a liaid problem. Tlar acboot of Frazer liaa taught that behind 
Ihe Olymptatia there Iiw a great background of priinitive bdic&, many of %vhich have 
analogies ^iig mm w leu imdviUzed peopltit all the world tnisr, NW the author 
MinoM*My ceiiareaji religion was not a kuul of monotheism devoted to 
the Great Mother and her son and consort, bin i™ liiatincdy pohihckdc and fonnect the 
^ (ntm wfhi^ Greet religiwi crolvrd. 1 'bcra w four tt«m fSeton The 

Bni cPDiaa qf the pnmidve belkfi ibtady inaitioTwd, the kcqiuI of the Atmojui- 
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MyccAiktan the (bird of the trtje Gfoek eUmem which b pncticitl^ tilted to 

2teus, Emil the fcnifth ijornpracs divinitk^i tniroduc^ froiti wjihutit, ^Flib AvmLU 
i\it difficidty of muodiitig Hofsafitie Mil pft-HomfiTic idigian and of the idfca that tlie 
latter^ bitroduwd by on lusmwd ioFadoti of fair smd i^like A^uoru froin the nortb» 
entutdy oblitemtcd M tmi» of the pmiom ixlig;faii4 Piof^sor Xtboofi do^ not odttmoe 
i theory and then «eek for eviikrtoe to ^tiblbli it« but workc on tnw icwntilic prindptoi^ 
He ciolkct^ the facta^ dusifies thsm and «ubject£ %ham lu atdet f*^iitfuniirion, lo m to 
otjid malogica an^d irrelevajit jletatl ai fu' lh pdsdbtov Thou wiih n wondcfful 

fbdr for the eesontid xml a wide knowledge of religjoni he gives their mterprtmtton. 

Au inttodndiem dwwS hb view of the bbtmjcal ootitcXT a* tecnn&truE^ted rttrm the 
ardiEOcologtod evicknee. He bclkvts thmt the tinE Greekf^ foniEmst cjcitcfed tbs eoiintty 
m the middle Age Jind dtai Uke the Noubmen. of kter dayi, they raided oveneu 

anti ilcfttoyed the CretMi palaces^ md brought buck with thezn to the mainliind rich spoil 
and evnniog cruftmieri as slaves who caught them the JVttnoan ctviHxatbn. Later^ about 
LfjooBjC., the Ach 4 ie^iiU arrired, overthtirw the lonhms and drove them to icttk the 
Aegean* Thu, tbcuigh a good woddng hypothesb^ mther sluts some of the arthaeobgical 
factors tm the tmunLind^ On other hand the author dw good semce by eniphasiaictg 
iIlc divergence betu^eeo Crete imd the maiiiLind and hiys^ spedjJ aliess on the diilc!ieiiDfi£ 
observed in buna! customs, wtiicb indicate dbaimibr idots sbout the dead, nnd on amber 
and the bos^t^s task helmets which Agorc so prtmimeiitlj to mamliuid Though 

the Gterb, lontam and Adtaesins^ tdopted tne hiinoan ctdiurc^ yet time pto^resed 
the Creum vender worn thet^ugh and tlie Greek derttemt come to the front xgom. A 
native art is always, mtrengthened by resistance to an mmdtng cuEttire and this cuhulnates 
in a rcartbn in w^hich the indiEemtia at hat absorbs tbe fomgn. 

The Tnflrfi p4wt of the book diVEdes into two sectiona. in the hist Professor Nilsson 
extunmea in deuU the artbacobdcoi evidenre for tbe varinua pluimi of the Nlmoan- 
Mye^uean religkm and aeti out lih condiiaions dourly. He treat* in turn aanctuMies 
natural such » caves, md artihckl such as ahrbo in pabtcet and bnuaca, and then thetr 
equipment of altars, tables of ofFcring* and sacred vtssela and vestments. He pcooeeda 
to the familiar emit objectSi idoli, trees and piUatSi double ugcs, birdd, and norms of 
eonneezaiioti^ and ends witli a chapter on the Minoan-MycenafCXii) pantheon and aaoibec 
on the cult of the d<^. 

The seDond seeijon^ taking the deduetkna of the finit as t ba sts, show* bow many 
Atimwi'^Myoct^tacan stirvivaia ihefc am in da^siext Greek religion- One great point is 
the oontinuicy of the cult places which can be seen at many of the most renowned Greek 
■sanctuaHes : Detpld. Bfeuais. Amykhiii Myceme, the Argree Hcnunim acid Alhccia itself. 
He shews tbm, a^it from LHktynna, ^mmania and Aphak who wem aheody auipea^ 
Hrvtrftil Otympiim goddesses Itaw a Minoan-Mycciiiiean ancestry i Heta, Athena, Artemia, 
Eilcithyia and Helen, An dtuminoting chapter is that on the divine child ireadzig 
lutumlly t!ie birth of Zeus Ln Crete^ and other child ddcres: HyakmthDe whose mmc 
beteap his non-Gnxl; origin, Pbutoi and Diotiysoa. fie eondttiia with tlie Hero Cult 
and the After-life, where he ftnda as Stated Ooc of the great diatmerions between tltc 
praciicet of Crete and of the miujitand. 

This brief snri'cy of ui exceUenC and bamed book of nearly six hundred pages 
indicato its scope and the antbor’t views, which itre eminenjiy re^raoiuihle, for Just as the 
hhttoriml Greek p«phi vrm fomied by a fiuion of Greek and noa-Gmek nees, m ii » 
only natural that its religion should aisp Imve been a combination uf two . It ia a 
mndel of method and most slimuktiiig in thoitght, and will inevitnhly etui^ a reviaiun uf 
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iht thcorw!? bliheiTO currcm mji onlv about the Mii»in*ilyo™iefl.n religinri, bui ako 
nirfTtjt the claaskal Gneek tclhnoti it&clfi and no HclSt^nitt catq tifhttl to ovirfhaok k. 

AJ.B.W.iai. 

THE AUKIGNACL 4 NS AND THEW CULTURE. By Geobot L. Collh (CumtOT 
of ttie Logsti Mn$etun]^ being the Logon Muieiim Bulletin, i, no^ i. Publkhcd 
by the Logan Miwmii. &Joit Coikge* Bebk (Wkcocuin). Jantiaiy 
75 ceflU. 

Mr Collie ho* started what Ls mteiiikd to be a eerka of BiiUetim issued hy the Logan 
Mupetnnip This finu number gi^'w a dear itul ooneise oietdi of one of tli£ moti Itnportanc 
cultures of prehistoric times. It h by no oieana e ’‘sdsaota and paste* work i the author 
littft hinwif undertaken mvestigatiDna in ihc Ik^ and haabedtheopparruniiyof itudying 
numy of the results ohmiiied by other piebiatotiam,. It may tW stmgesred timt 
Cij 11 ie% book H u>o cut-iuvd-drikl % that he !rs* too sJdlfuhy tkaieu ow the many 
difEculrira iluit aurround ha subject and at once protrude ihrmWlyi^ when any detdkd 
iforj of those far-olf dmes h attertiptcd. But Mr Collie u writiog, [ fanqr^ for on 
iminatrucied though mtciested and ^pca-ted public^ anti for them it is just as well to 
present the rnuta m far obtoineii as a ooiarstent whole ; ttso cn: 4 nir rmirks of interrogation 
only weaty she reader, and they ^ill toon present ihcmfieives to Ma nntlee if die subject 
li further perused. 

After 1 prdimbsry chapter on the Pjabeolithie tiniea generally* i number of chopicrs 
are devoted to the comjng of Auiigruidjn Mon to Euiope^ imd the cufKiitioos, climsttc 
and otherwisep then obudning urn^ wlikh Man bad m Uve- Further chuptcfs follow 
on the TariouB typ <4 of Aurignadui okekten that have been disorvered and on the voriuiu 
iot>1i,etC4» that ^vt aurvivcd in tl^ ’homea'^ for the aoth centuiy inveadgudon to excavste 
and QTudy» These could tvell have bt?en etabamted. Finally woni diaptcrs ore devoted 
nr 0 description of Aurigrmcian life, oistirmfik on and religion, as for ob these can rewnobly 
be deduced fnani the investig^iions. Nm the least mtereoiiiif and impurtanc sectinnt of 
the book m those ikaUng wiih work undertaken in North Africa. Mr Collk will rind 
that when the reautu of Air lukey ^a eaesvadona in u cstELm Ernya ace puhlkhed he wiU 
bt profoundlymten^ed. One regreta the choiceofphotograpliy, ratherdum pen and^mL 
dtuwbigSt for the iliustratum of tool ^pea* Plwtogiaphs rutly show very little as 
compiw with careful line drawings. ^ 27—and 10 the mdea—die names Briinn 
and Bmo ocpir; of cmitw the firrmer ii only the Geirnsn form of tbe iatcer, Imt it might 
have hcEA wiser to have studs to tEie one or the otliEf. A neally moc little book, and much 
above the mdinaiy more or less popular works; are we m expect fuitlufr numbcia 
dealing with the other enttares ? Due hopea so. M, C. Bumnrr. 

THE HISTORICAL SAINT COL 0 MBA. By W, Dqucim SimpsoNi mji., Dirrr.i 
M«a.,Scot. Second edition# Aberdeen : Milne and Hiitchisom 1927- js. 

It is not unfELT u> say tliat tlui book k an outcocne and expressinDL of two tendencica 
of modem times—the one gnuuul, the other bcalbed in Scotland^ 

In the last gwnitton ihrrc was a pLeoitng derirc to w hi t e wn ah ihe more obtrusive 
gargoylca in. the Temple of Hiatoiy. Wt recall Ttlieriua» EhigubaluSi Btchard t)f ^ anumg 
dio«e who pTorited by tlda gndous exerciie. Bue jiow ihere is abroad a contrary spirit j 
people love m * black^mb * the amts depict^ ^tfain the same stuidy ttiueriire. It 
wtruJd bs unjust to say— m other eridca hnve srid in effect—ttme Dr Simpson hia treated 
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St. Ojlumlii with the that h&& iiupwd ^fr Lytion Stfachcy'i 

disapei:tiai» of cettflio idobi of t|ws popuboe ; bin lie niTirmt wholly be ^bHtiU'ed from a 
diAtgc of tcotwcltsin. 

Tlie second cec-dency—tha! bcalLjed in Sootlimd—may be called *Th^ Pjetkh 
Heresy *. Irebnul (5cot«i mjike* chrms ttt ka^rr imparted to Sccttiiid 
mifKw) her b«^tage of culturo, of bngtiagt:, ind of TcHgion. Sudi a cLiim vescea the 
patriod^m fif the Utter cnuntiy t and aixo^dmgly, in modem finira* the Picta hive been 
disoovered and * boomed ’ aa rival ebimonta. Hsfipiiy for ihetr championsj nest to 
nothing h known for oeituJn ^bour the FiclSp so thM dogmatic asscttiofks be made 
jibout tTiptn with but litde fear of oontodictiocL They on be decked out with a high 
ds-ilizadoji'^ • Gasdic speech can be put tnio their mnuihjsi St. Nmum oF WTuthom can 
be invoked^ to have them Chdilkimcd long before St. Cohimbs shnli inttmlt hia imureU 
ooine prcsencjs. No doubt there w^erc nlher missioiuniesfrom Ireland who Uboured with 
auceos among theni i is not the name of one commemorated whetiettrr we ^Kuk of Loch 
MaToe 1 But then* thw came hrom imong die Picta (if OalriadA^ and an count for 
notliing in favour of the Irish datm^ 

A book of im *ti^u 11 appeared some ume ago^ setting forth theories of diis kiiid^ 
Dr Simpson tliinks tliat pmfessed Cddc scholatship has «™d little OTdit by inraiiiig 
this book with a conspimey of rilenoc. On the conttiiry, vre are not sure that Ccluc 
schohuahip has rmt earned merit by its Urgr-bearted Christurt clmiiiy t 

Now tlie Piets have sctiully told ua soine few chings about tljcimelvw^ and tliese mt 
tootliy srreconcihtblc with all such Fanisetes. For they have left us i number of 

tnscriptioiia in the Ogham ehamctcf. No attempt to interpret the^e iii^criptions ba any 
form of Cetek has pnHhjced anj-thing but bo^n The cotnbiiiatbn of leiten HAQQ 
appcrni upon one or two of them ; but where cvembing b linguUttedly m etnuige^ we 
am not entitled to aBume that this ta any fcrm of the Celtic word iwec, *BQlt^ so frei^iieat 
on the Irish Oghams ; It may be a mere accidental cDincidcooc. Whatever msy liave 
been rise Pictish language, llitse ioficriptions assure tie chat it was ocmtnly not Celric. 
Aloreoveri the rnmi of the C)gham chanictcF used is lite and deouteot \ curved 
appenTf dearly betraying tli£ tnliucncc of penma^liip^; and there are many new romi« 
among the leuers* whi^ loggmt aniricial modiftcatbns introduced by »ome Adiokr 
grapplmg with die problem ol reducing to wririitg for the fksi limi: a kngutige full of 
mdanuliar iOiimlf. 

Again* nmch is made of ceitiim alninge symbols found upon roontmumial slane$ in 
the hmd of the Piets. In the before us* rh^ arc pointed to, with oanGdeficet iia 
affording cviihmce thm ihc Pim had s Christtanity indepenifom of the Scoric Chrutknity 
df ColtimbA^ 'rile stuEies bearing ths&t symbols are divided Inta three claisses, whldi may 
be thus described 

t. Rude blncls, with ihe symbols mdvd* 

Hf SEmJlar bbe^, wtUi the symbols inciaed no one face* and with a cross and omsment 
of the kind usually ca lled * Cdric ^ on the other face, in rdief. 

More shapely stones* with ilif: avmbbEs and cross assodated togetlier^ both m 
relief, and both ahko decoio^^t^ with " CJdo * orruiinent. 

To which may he added class iv* wHth the omsuncnicd alone* and no symbols 

These monmnenti are aaauiticd to be aU Chrudan ; but h the juuiuuplion ]uatJfKd } 
We think not. There k absnlufoly no analogy. In the whole vast field nf Chmriaft 
symibolkm, to these ttninge Ptcrish figures« It is impoesihlc m fluggeat any Oirisrian 
for them. Ordiiuiry CbrisciMi symbolism* umvemoJ everywhere ebe, imikes no 
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thtm. They jue fmmd, i^i only cn Atones, but Also tm mci^ nrnAmiml*, 
irhicbp to say the Icimi:^ ii^vo not m. ChfiitisLo apiic2i;ini!o- They jiJift not the recQiidjtie 
property of mliijiieai but an fsrnHuir to ibe John Snoithi of Pjabnd* wbj sciTitch them on 
pebbks OT on the walk of carea, afi their tnodem leprc^tirtivcs write iheir rumes or 

other trivklities. ^flteTe air siomc rcintriabk sjuJogin beiwt^ iheae tiyinbrila uidi 
certain eJementA in hmim-age mch Mitilptiidogs. This u juit what we ahould expect 
if, OA k riin^ prohoLle^ the Piets were the flumyoia of the bfona;e*agr aborigines : the 
symbob have asamited a more atmiic nspeet uotier the influence of the art of the La. 'L'^ 
dirilmtion. if we accept ihc^ ombols a$ being centrally Fagait^ the four eJmes of 
ttoties bi into their pb« wli 3 t the ncMtnw of a Clunese puz^e. Cham i arc Pagan 
mommicnta pure and simple. Class ti sat aimibr Pagan moninnaatfi wMeli h&Yc at acute 
bter tiroe hetti Ckrblisniscd. Ck£3 ttt are moiiumcnts of s syncretuftic periodt when 
chc Piets were cmer^g from their Peganbmi but were stiLi Iryifig to rcconeik the new 
leaching Kid ihcir nnccAtral beliefs \ they are in bi»Lt niimimienial equivaljnila of the wt[l- 
wonhip and the grovt-worship w]>udri d» Church wju obliged to tol^ic ai ilic 
pf i£$i mksioEjirii'' tettvity. Ciii^ iv tepre»eins the oomplett conqueat of the Cm^ wlipn 
the ey^bok b^ been eniiitly abandoned or proscribed, wilb die Fagonlsm of which 
they wto: the cTqiresaion.,. 

Furtbcfi the Kt of th4f supctwdiiicd etoses U totally different from that nf the lymbaU 
and die native animal scuipture associated with them. It b die □nJinery syilem of Inter* 
hicingf key, and spiral pattern, which makes up the material of Celtic omamcnL And 
tliis oniiuiumh wlicn found ill Fittbnd, differs in one mo^t noiabte way from the Bamc 
OTTunnent m found eUcwtieTe.. U » dmoct always eacesaivdy miiinte and deltarte, and b 
opniplicaltd to die bat possible degree. Tlie styk b utterly tinotiitabk for itrrne 
atulpture ; the Isbour of producing it must have biecn nrodigiauA. lids lad biLa fujt 
escaped the notice of Dr i^rimpgan fp. yS)^ but be fidb to oWin'e its s^ificaqoe^ which is 
surely obvious. Ilia caodeb which the snilptofs fuUmrd in cultiwtipg this art were not 
Atone sculpiufest but Were metol-work and minuscripts^ m which pombte form tlie 
designs were auTOd into Pictlond. l*he native sculptors,like their bronie-age anceator^, 
indsed ihdr symboki and liad attained to no small skill in dra wing them. I'hetr foreign 
leathers turned their talerite in other diTecijons, giving them shriiics and manuscripts To 
copy iitstune: and taught tbtrti scnlptum in relief, llie square: panel bencalh the symlx^k 
on ihe Rneem»rkk atone (to rnentioli but one example emt of in-imy) U quite obvjausly a 
copy nf the cover of that easenliallv Imh produetp on amnmenial b^k-^dhiine of inctaL 

The daims made for Candida, Citm go for beyond the araikhle evidence^ Thus^^ 
we read Thai wherever the ^ Celtic * wheel-cross is found we arc thcie to see the influence 
radbiing from that centre; and why ? Becatue die wbcct-<TOss b derived from the 
fAtVAv tnenegrom (a mere hypothcobi tinpjwed, indt in fact, wry far from piohahfe) i 
Olid this monogram is fmind on certain anctent stones at WhtUiorti^ But it is obo fdtmd 
on eextain anciem siones in co# Kcfjyv and it wtJuld be just as reasuiuiblc to transfer 
the centm of idJhience thereto. 

Mucli b made nf a story told In the Lkmoce ttfe mf $t^ Coiunlhf, that when the saint 
arrived at Iona certain bud^pi came to tliire him away* From this it k inferred that he 
was m>c evi^ the fbtt Chrblian lo establbh himself mere. But the tidr goes cm to say 
that God revealed to him that they were not real biihopa. Manus OTk^mwIlp the bier 
bingraphrr of the saint, or whatcTcr mithttrity he copied, ham probably hit ihe noil on die 
licad, uotwttbsioiuling the onimadveraiofis of Sitsvt i tbeic " bblitm " were pagan 
druid*. Analogy with other monosttiies of Ifkh foiindatipn would T e " d tia to upcct to 
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find cvidenioc of s pvcviKfm uncttmiy ^ft the litc, which the Chufch Jiaa thm 

R-^fiACcnitcd. Hit fltopj' of ^ tmimjiiitioii of Oran is obvEmitlif Jt Popgun tradidaq^ 
w'hitih Iifl 9 soTnchow bofi:oin« iocorpomted wilh ihe Chri&tisn foli-lone of ihe place. 

In die enmncration of the remains on luna (p# 55) mcntian ihotiid have been made 
of Ihc pinblenijiiirat founddtjntu unikr the Cath^ml : and the ejimtUr 

building in fmni of the wtAi door phnuJd not have been called the stiimp of m rDund 
tower—’Whatever it w:afi h certjiiiily wm noi that, as its wall b far loo thin. Tj^cmach hita 
been dethroned Prof. MucNd U fmm hla position as *“ uji authonty of high unpoitanee ^ 
(p* 5jj). St* Ckran'^s Scat wts? mt Clottnmctioist but on the pbin of Math Ai (intro- 
ductioti p. xra). The C^thath (p* St) is not pfomunced * Ouih * (which is itAcif 
scnrcely pronuuiiceablc); this mbialtf is not Dr Simpson's, hut it would have been 
better not to repeat iin 

For two rea^na it b a weak at^gument ihati because cormoTarLta are Gommon «t 
Lindififame^ therefore ihe Book of TdniHwfame, whidi h decorated wUli hlrda atipposed 
fo be tDnnorams^ muat htve been written Tlie art of w^hidi ihls book » nne of 

the supreme e^cpri^ioita, k wholly aubjecd^%« not objeedve, and b indqicndefit of 
extenud bnpnrsuunii tu an exieoi scarcely porallded elsewfurc; and comonniA m 
cniiLcnnit everywhere in Brhbh seasi and no Amht wen ranch cornatrEoer bcjbie the 
Evil One invented and Codukey sportsmen. 

Among the wcU^letted iLliiBtrAti0ns, fig, 60 (whiicii+ inddentsUy, is upside-down) 
represents a slab ai Ions described a caiiiiecttng'< 1 ink between Iristj and Angliaii wnrk. 
It bp hnwevcv, definiidy in chared to Ireland by sn inseriptKiii, which does not appear in 
thfl tlluscraiinn | ii is much injured, but can be read as ijie menuirUlt in the Iriiih kriguagCi 
of a mm with the Jfbh name Gilla-Cbolmm. Thk name, which means " aervant of 
Cdlum is actually the only writicji fecord of the patron aaint now remotning on the 
blond. 

To sum up ■ review which ootild easily be made modi longer^ to many are the points 
of jnteitsis robed by dm bf>ak* Dr Simpson's work pTorokes thought; ckrnnndt serrous 
considenttkm t makes vakisble oontHbutions 10 die Idstotj of i very nbacure pcruid ; 
but hardly carries complete conviction. iu S, 

BUTLLETI DE L^ASSOCIACIO CATALANA D*ANTROPOLOGIA, ETNO- 

LQGIA J PREHISTORL 4 . Voh 1925* ^rceloiuip 

The pablicfltiom of the Catabii Asaociatk)n contoui a great deal of m^t valuable 
nuttcmlf and Engliah-^ieakmg readers who am fmnilkr with French and Lnttn need not 
be t^rml from frading them on acomtit of the Catidait language in which they are 
puhlijdi^. ITic nrwnt vnlumc contains m article on * The Ihcrimn alphabet and 
Ifiscriptions * by Julio Cejador ^ nnu on * the Anthropofop^ of Tencriffe * oy Eugenio 
Rflcher; one in French on ^ The Origin of the European Pheasant'; and oimdw in 
German on ' Raetp of the Lore Slone in the Ibcnon Fcrunsula.pait t - the Iberian 
Pedmula % Tlw review section a always very full. 

SYRXA. Geuthner, ly me Jacob, Fans, Vol. Ttrr* 1937, 

The pHodpat ydcle in ihii number b an sLCCoimt of the second scaaon it Mishrifi 
by Coum du Afesnil du Butsson. It » foUuned by one Qti ‘ KurEI Ildr^ by Aliwrt 
GibneUe. TIic levicws ^ u usual (^ood and tntertstriig. Stbia » publuhed und^ 
the ausfnccB of the High Cunuuitftouj' iti Sym, wd onntiini vecotints tif the t¥ork tvUcli 
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i* being tinne by the Fnncb in tbetr nuntbtcd temtory. It the oflidal organ for 
reporting these rttuilts tn^i^ ■tthough s^nte pam w not «oUl« the amiiul »jbictjptiQti 
(l 20 trotiica) j« oa to hfing it withm reaidi of all, ft » pubILiheJ four tune* a par, 
each part contniiung about So pages siu! numeioiu fine illuatratiaiu. 

.\RCHIV FCK OBIENT-FORSeHUNG, etlited by Eusst F. Wsidser (publiahed 
direiTt hy the Editor, IJalKlsbergci'-stTasse 4S, Berlin-WUtnEndorf, Gennnoy]. 

Students Ititereanrd in tbe arducology of the Middle East are of coimc faniili^ witli 
this periodical, but we wijli W draw the attcntioti of all readers of AimQETriT to it. (For 
tbe Lcnefit of those whose hnoniedge of foieigtl languages is limited ne may aay that 
several of the ardcies uk in Engliab). The current number eontiiiiu an aniidc by 15f 
Weidner. the £<&tor, on Statuette of Pur*Sio of r«in\ and otben, m Eogl^ by Dts 
Albright and Cannon, together with levievi^ and ston notes, aod a bibliography 
of recent publiraikmi, deiafied acoording to oiuntrics. Dr Weidner's jouiml deserve 
the support udueoli^ts who value scholarly work and a wide outhwk, and we 
gladly rake this opportunity of rcoamiueiulmg it to our itoderti. 

BULLEl’LN DE L\ SOCIEtE PREHISTORIQUE FRANI;:A 1 SE. March loaS 
(vul. uv, bo. y), 

ITiis number oontoins on eilKmcly valuable dGseciptive ealalvgue of titegaliths in 
the department of liautc Marrtc by hlonsieur G, Drioux, If otdy rimibir inventories 
could l>e Compiled for the test of France tbeir dietribiition amid be mapped and no 
douirt explained, but until thiali tfoii^amJ it wilt be 1 higjoli-^oitcldaion* based upon 
diatnbuuoi} must m>oessarily tearatrt^. There is s short article with a pla]i of 1 Humoit 
theatre nar Rouen, by Monsieur Coudl, and on interesting note on what wete fotnierly 
called ' flint uwa' and in nerw Imown as ‘ elements of raddes * by Dr Ihiuduuin. It is 
to be regRited, Imw-CTer, that our French otdleagucs pay so little attention to the work 
<tonc in other couninei. Tlie fact that thfcse flints vrara used as ucklo was discovered 
long agn in Egypt by Professor Petrie. 

SOME MEGAUTHIC WORK IN ITJE JAINTIA WILLS* By J, II, Hutton, 
/uurml of the Aoiaric Sodety of Bengal, vol. seti (Ka,|, i^ab, pp. 333-^, 

rhese intemtins ubeervations should be read by those who wtmi W If urn about the 
Itab^ of living peoples who BOil! erect megalithrc itwnimienis* A very impornuit pojm 
for ardiseologiMa is thal of the meMithic bridges which closely resemble thTso* 

called Cyclopean badge* on Dartmoor, ondl will dnuhdesa lie ottoted by some gs eWderic* 
of cultural oonnerions bettvvea tlie ivrw areas. 


COUNTY HISTORIES* Edited by A, J. Madgs. S&siEiiser* by 
Phyltia\\BtiL Cueimite, by R. W'dJdort Finn. Knopf* 1928. j*. bd.ciWb, 

vol^ are appanntly Intended m fulfll the mnie pttipose from a hbrnrical 
Ii^dpoiftt n tl» Umhnd^ County Geognphiet du froin the gBojeraphiciL They fall 
shon, however, of wliai mrght reasenahly be expected ai the prescat ilav* Manv old 
^dmeycd^icme^ ihot we hoped never tu see again Be repeMetl. A liup of Roman 
Somei^ilmwvat two tum^tent Roman roatfa.ancl*rv«r up again di imogiirarr 
names Vis Julut and Via id Axium, and the non-emtiml Ajdum on dw dte of tJphiZ 
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One i^^Eidcfs why the Vktma Iihtory\ which is ponkubrly Impomme for 

SomciWf has iKkt been med mrith better effect. StjmEtBeix^ for is tht iTth 

cenmry vrrni to been oompfctciy cp^-crahadawed by fws mattbem asd hmk^, 4 miiJ 
to cah thealrctch miip Uk&tmiog this * m the 17th ceitttny * tidimply aot mie^ 

A HISl ORt OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. By M. RcaTO^-rairr. Volume 11, 

Rome. Tfamlated fnam the Rm&hm by J, Dm* ^ 9 ^ 7 - PP- 3®Sp 

96 pbte^i ^ Qiiips. Cbiendot] ata. 

The Becand TOlurae of Rostovt2cfF*9 flutory nf ihf Arsan^i ir^rW^ which oo^'Sti 

the hiErtorf of Roine dawn to the time of Cujisimitine^ may oitK 2 oeftoia tapenSdiU 
di&^ppommieni to tlune who enjoyed hta ejtrtier ^-oiuioe ofi the Onent and Giecocn Hie 
chapirra os the prehisEoiic imJ early historic period in Italy, ekcichy rhmigli they ans^ 
may coimin lonmiHar nnfamibjir ra the gc^ra{ ffeader, hut thfi biiifc of the book k coscemed 
with fl period so wcU-^bmwiit und with perwn* md events ao fxniilkr ihat any inempr to 
them fioni a new «ngk h peculiarly difficult. Thk masterly aketen k written 
mjiitily from the paint of vic^v of iodal and eoatumiic hktnty, and the conaequent ahiftlng 
of the ancle of viaioii iiaiiaea a strildii^ dunge in the aspect of Romos oiltnic. The 
trchliuonal Lthets on the ^trtoua periodi of Rquiaei t^iory, the nafak au^mirty of ilie 
Republic^ the gloria of the .Auguttas cm^ die pcai^fitt priu^perity of the age of the 
Anionum, ibc appamntly oitildeit amn^y of the ihiiid <Knuuy, vnniah with ihe aitcTed 
perspective. The pSciore whidt emerges frntii M. Eeatovudl'a very fair 4wui unpne- 
;udiccd pages tii one of a ibw but rekntlcse d^tntetion of the beet by die worst demests 
in Roman The vJrtuca of the Romim pasridon and of the Roman smdl freeholder 
have dsuhtkss beai caaggerated, hut that Ehey possessed quaJilics of great aodat and 
economic value can hardly be denied , and tlie dnmictioii of these ebaaes and the tran^ 
feitncKT of tlicir political fimcdon^ to usACrupidou^ bmnders, prshteent and bumucrata 
and AS army nuunly coinposed of iuilf dvilt;^ pravinaabt^ miiri a oonapicuoua decay of 
dvilinttion. 

The fact h Thai dm cximfort and hi^Enry af urban life under the Rsmoo Empire, and 
the utentof tiiat ranptre and its hJghlv organixed buftaUE^ucy, arc frequenily ussufoed to 
hdoken on tisuaudly higii pitch of ctvilmtios, elthough they are ictuiilly amongiit the 
tno^r Efifious aymptsms of decay* Tiic mtetlcc^t life of Rome tclk tbc fcflme inlet M. 
Ro^tovreed is* I t h i nk , incUned to be too indiilgra'it to her in this reapect^ for, when iJJ 
it wid* Ron^i ift and Rmusm ihouglit arc but pole leflecdona of the art and ihcmBtit of 
Greece, whilst fcknce tan hardly laid to Jure aurvivyd into iJte Liter poidfl. llie 
fine iiitegritv, die penetntling yet delicate in^lt|;iesoe, the rc&icd imto and minkite senae 
of vnhiea wludi w ctc (he of Greek dviliution.^ are vvisly »cm|ht foe is the dviliaatioa 

cif RfTitir, liecAU^ that ciiitiaaijon was xbnply a dircadeiit brand of llelksistic culture 
fram which the ififorming apirtt of Hellenic had fled. This csusikt flaw tomes out oil 
the taone: forribly in tlie volimM! tmiicr icvkw because ihe Author ts obviously not selsng 
emt etpecuUy in illnatiiUe it. 

. 4 fcin the pfeviona vnltime* the rnmaLuion k cisy ami ludd isd at times nemorkably 
graceful, alibsi^ the pkoaiirc of reading it h tceoened hy the eatmordmanly obumluit 
punctuAiios. O^rnnuu arc plcntifulJy spnnkkd ct'^cryw heie imd the pnipsnion o f ookm^ 
and acmiookms muai be almosl unpftsccdcated. The value of the book is greilly 
incieASri»| by rhecxceileritiliiiBtmtfoiis, w bi^ tniKdi oncvcfy pluiseof life both in Rome and 
the proYisocs, They arc ocoompanied by uaefoi sotei which reader diem iiidcpcsxkfit 
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&f (Jie lexr, but i fcir ha™ been passed over^^ticli tt$ the ctirtfu^inn nf tho o^im in 
plto Lma and ihc mcnsinn in comuidori VFith pbie uxxm pf m ' appended dimming ’ 
which appears tD hav^ been mnitted, E. G, WrnjtoPMEt, 

KEMI. REVUE DE PHILOLOGDE ET DV\RCnEOLOGIE EGYmENNES ET 
COPTES* 1 , 1 , i9^b* To appear (|uaiterh\ France 8 o lomgn coimlriea 

[oo fr. 

tn ICdmj Egyprology hn* acquired jei another periodical* the fkat part of which liia 
ji»t appeared tutder the efficient ediior^jp uf Ftxdeuor Montetf the eiccavjtor of Byblos* 
it b to be devTit^ *<ilcly to Eg 7 pt)Dhi|;;ic^ aubjecta and $fti;tdie», induding Coptic, but 
cscdiiding Gmk litenuy papyri iia well aa Mohammedan Egypt, 'rtas program. it tiilJ btf 
ri gomtaly narrow^ and it will be difficult hi practice to atllie™- W it strictJy. E™n 
thb fiiat Jiuinhcr contains jin snide by the editor upon the oifioiM imprecatory tr^ta 
relaiing Tfj foreign natinna io&mbed upon potslicrda and recently publiaiied by Professor 
SWihe, Pnifewr Montet questbrui Pmro^r Sethe's Twelfth Dyn^ity date for them 
am! would prefer to aosigri cbemi to ihe*f}urteen.ih Dynaaty; he also suggeirts some fitah 
ideniihcAiiona of tlic Sermitie nairies ami corrects ioine of proposed by Sethc. 

He « elei^Jy right m identifying the local name m which Sethe saw the Phejenician dty 
of Uau with the Ullasa of the Tel d-Amarm tablets | Mr Gadd. it may be added^ baa 
rceciidy^w'n tkut LHlafis is ihe Ulint of an hktcnption of ^(ilmn14}^n found m Ur. llie 
other ardeica in of a strictly phjbbgiod cbaracter. One of ihem ia s renew and 

sorriewhat diaparsgiog criticism of tnc new Bcriin l^ictionary of Anctent Egyptian of 
w'hich the first part has recently appeared. " A. lirSATCE. 


LA LINGUA ETRUSC.A. By A. TROSt&trri. Florence, 1928* 

Profesfior Trajnbctti*# ehhoraie wtij^ the result of twenty yam of bhour* was 
mtended to be presenied lo the [ntciimfinnai Congress at {Horence and coosomicntly 
had to bo put into shape within ■ hmited space of time. we Ita™ in it ctmeluaions 

rather than the reasons iipn whicli the conduslonj ire based. Aa the eondiidoni mean 
the interpreoiiion of the mdifiduil words and grammatics) fortns of tire eluiive Etrusam 
bri|oage it wiU be seen that we ha™ in niost cases to accept the Professor'a ipsa tiixif for 
d^r correanc^. At the sairre fime (he oiaicrials f<rt forming s conclnsjon ire usually 
given m full i the miaforfune is tltal in the case of Etruscan, (be materiaia art w scanty. 
One thing at any rate is certain and that is that tire book will be kdispensable in all 
ftjtute attem^ m the iledp^mwiii of the isnguagt. Tht: matenab are ht^ugiu up m 
dalE, tto ruling of Nie (e« horinf h«n made a» reunpiete and acetUBte as possible, and 
^ Ubole booh a a nuidtt of ottlerlj artangnnent and load siaienient. How far ibe 
Professor has suax^ad m utirawUing the mptcrict of the Etnacan lejncoa » another 
mat^; xmx ^ Ihe oew ooBtribotion, whidi he hia brought tn it will iindoubi^v 
aianil the teat of tune, hot there a much that, tome at Jtjat, is luiconvinclag. 

<mtepted a double method, * comhpjatfljiy *atitl ctymoloncal. The 
combwaiotv w the method of compariaon which, where we hare no bilingual texts lo 
the f«f»t and at ^ eveou the mwt acieirtifit By lire etymobgkal is meuti 
Qompanaan w«h wonls of sunilar sound in otluct laiumiutca. Did sre know ani- otlrer 
Iwgua^ allied in Eimwan this would be a IcgiiitBale and trustworthy mrUmd to pursue 
^t imfor^^Et^ sumrb irolated and aJo« like I £.d ih^; 

more we know about it the more uolaled it ippeaii to be. The discoTcry rf^the niiroct of 
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tb* mimcraliij for tbou|^ evtn mm we cmmst uliecfftc tteb: tt^pcct™ vdttft 

widi ocrfAiniy^ baa lieen gulden! to piovc thii. It is inlc thi( there ire cettsiti wonifl 
wtueb m fcliiEeil to cqffe*f>™diiig mfth m Lstin^ but moat <d ibe« wens bomiweJ by 
Latin fioin Eimactn* wliite oihers xrt lUmiscua kKift-wtn*tla from the Italian fanguA^ea. 
Thtrt » Utdc uac in cswuparing tlAntii or Copt or Chinw? ^ long » the signification of 
jm Etruscan wovd h a matter of doubt. * r 

If it were qinre certaiiL that the EtrcMicw anxE from Am Millar a mmfunAoii of 
Emiacan wilH the ilaianie laiigua^jc* luiglii be pcmiiedlile^ though the sdroiifLc atndy of 
die Utler b still in a bactwurd state, But aerious dotihta have been cast of late upon th^ 
tradlnoQiil origin and Pared's arguinenlB a^mat it are supported by the Late dare to which 
recent artbacology would BBcribe die umval of the Etruacaaa ui Italy. Mumivrr the 
ilUcovcry and portlal ikciphcnnent of die Lydian tnicripttons have ^hmvn that there traa 
little. If any, conriettkio between tlic hingojig^a of Etnid* and Lydia, ami tlisr, thattieforei 
the tnulitinn which made the Etm&sam people of Lydian origin cumat hmv been correct s 
Moreover the eaiiicr Etruscan dties are loiand father than on the coaoTp aa would imtiiially 
have been the caac if the invatkrs had arrived by sea insljead of Lundp On die odier tuuiiL 
the Lemuos inscriptitin, which h in on okkr form of Etfuscan, a«eniA rt® to show dwi 
tn tile 8ih or 91b century a.c there was maritime connesioa bctiveen the wcaitin eoagt 
of Asia and the coast of Etntna, while the tradition wliich bnanght the ^ Tyrseni:' from 
Asia Minor was at once too eariy and too podtive not to be hosed on fact. Sly own 
ts that irc have to diotingruah betweco two periotb m the hiatofy of EtniWM-ttilotibation 
to Italy, an earlier one whi^ we nuy 'rytseisian and which goca Isack m about 

EpC, md a bier one which brought their kinFtM h from Ada Minor ahoiit four and a 
half centuries bter. It b nodoeabk that the Etnocom appear to have had no difficulty 
in estabibhing themselves on the coast os won las ilaey wish^ to do fio: tliere was no one 
who sciuglit to oppose dann. 

One great diffioilty ahoul Etruscan dedpherment ta that although we haves mulntuile 
of inscriptions they coiiMt for the ttmsi pirt of proper names. The only long tei:t is 
dmi on ihe wrapping of a mutirimy in the Museum Agmm and since ihis b oeoK^arily 
of a rifuali^iic and theological churecter it is just the sort of test which i$ the mmz difficult 
to interpret. The only other texts of any length are thofie of Capui, which also sectos to 
be theolo^csil^ of Xavibt? wluch Fnrfesstir 1 rombcttl I diindt, right tn regarding ^ s 
forgery^ ;red of JPeru^n on which light has been dirovm by the diBCOvery that die word 
iMpff timt plays tudi a prominent part in it is eaplouied by Fesius who tefb m that it wo* 
a mcaisurc of length (Lat./if^fcnJlt)« We may pediups further add the insuripiion on dtc 
leaden plate of Magliono, 

It la astonklting that in sjiitc of tMs paucity uf imitjeriala so much should nex-erthetess 
bave been accainpLiahed in the way of dedpherroentp and thal die itguificition of so many 
words should have been fixed with certabty* The fset that most of dic% ore in 

ocunmon u^ like him * sun \Mck* daughter \ mt* year help« to ettiphaBbe the uolatbn 
of Etnjsctn ami bean the same tettimony os dm numerals, with the determbiaiioii 

of thfsc common words has mmrally the detertninatinn of certeio pmnouns snd 
severai of tlic gtannnattcal forms» to i^di Professor Titunbeiti has now mdai it frinhAr 
number. 

He pdya a jufft tribute to Torp, to wliom due the lai^r part of the progrtsa in 
{kciphcriDent made of late yean* He accepts^ tn fact, most of Torp's ideiidfiado»;^ 
making them a sturnng-paitit for his How frr he bimsclf has ratruiled them is for 

die future to dedJe. Hb secdnits on the phonology, morphatogy and gnuiumr of the 
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^giug? ceit^Iy »|jow ■ oonsidki^ble imIvhii* upon b» pn!d«cessoi9. Ties' ere 

^ eipbncSon und dacipbcnniot of 

^A?r™ ’ ^ I'r of ihe longer «id shorter 

inscnpfiDm. Ai the end CQra»a good indo, ^ 

To hit iistof wfds IttouW s^U CA«/er, which ui the Ciaiw™ » et^ «the 
£mueui of pic moitth of October. 1 am inclined to compare it with ^ tiumeial 
cap- which, ^ ^w, njMl leproent one of the nuitiemU tetw«n * anil i ™ \ 
« two other itiui^ tfmph- anJ narpA-(which belong ,o the tmle 
with ftf. the name of ™ of th* si* 

A. H. Sires. 

SCUL^URE IN THE BRITISH MUSEUJ^f. 
i*> It. K. Hau. Pnrtg 8nd Brosaeh ; C, van Oest, ipiS. 5^. 

1 P“* ’f ‘•f Edition dt bixe^ a initjf sumpluiHii work, with larae ivi* fine otnafr 

plwtogTip^, Tl« introduction nnd docriptioo of die pJata'art 
HaH « well B the sde^aof the pUte, ilieni«lv«,and thdrewciletiwmay theiifore 
be taken for We bq^ with *oniB crude ekanmba of Sumerian art, if an it ijinv 

n ^ ^ somewhat emniculrtcd AssjTuti art of As*ur!haai-pal, Aa 

Dr Hall potna out, m tJw of .Assynan an we miutt go lo the emlief art ^ Awiir* 
"am ojstiJictaon md i^racter*. cren thmigh it is also diamcteriji^ by a 
edlote hardjiaa, ^th jmnd and aesthetic. But at no time do we find indSnSIbtS^ 

Sit^of eS^'* ^ tn the affnaionaTchich ia so aitracdvc in 

A«t5a illd E™ * A •”''?* differetw between rlie Kulptuta nf 

' iiMP Asspttin SttTutic mankind muet huv* looked very much 

it .5 V Portmtitre.» highly devclSl m S! 

a1« ***^‘’* ^ praai^ bfe that he devotei hia obserration. This acKHims 

also for d« absent of what Dr Hall mils the thaiimatunnc ckmeni in Assv^n^m 

utOitary kjJi-r. toUwti ot the Sim-gotl m in Eevuf or * h^isk * “ i 

- i„ W,vJ.™, „.d .h. wSl. 

wrt«.(ito» »«..d “"“a 

.1,.™ Uu. .p «i, s™«i.n d.5. 
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ct^uld produce Kid nppredaEc worts of mie aiT^nuJ furtli^f oxcavantni jmay therefore 
prove ihja.1 BAbybnkn dvitaadon wad iiftef al! not to lading in the Ktiatic it 

imcc feetned to be* * 

A French edidon of Dr fUiri wort u Hppeimitg in An *4irii££eei ; It only retimiai 
to my thftt the is a doli^hl to peruse aiid caDnot be negbeted by anyone who la 

interested in ihc anrient eidmie of Mesopoiamut. The phoiographt are themseJi^ 
matterpieoes of ardsde and aecunite reprraiiction. A. H. SAtXM. 

NOTE ON THE ZAAMENKOMST SLAB, By Dn SmHw H. IlAtfCHtoJ^, Trans* 

aettons uf the Royal Sodety of South AfKcap vol. xn% part 3 , 

This brief mrtc n nceiofnpamed by two lirw ptutes^ one of them In colouo, Abowiog a 
dab decomted with reniarkable polyefanifioc paintmpt It was fannd in c cave close to 
ZaamentomBt Fkto* at ^ut twelve miles from Madi^r (Gftqualdftd It tay in 

two pieoesi the pabted aide down, at a spot having no signs of occnpadoti. Nolbing for 
that nwter i# 6 ^ of the otfotonls of the mlics found in other pam of the ove. There 
WOT no pabdnga on any other abba ; m the walk, hnwwtf, were totm of a wlioUj 
diifenmt technique. Tliat of the slab^ now in dit South AfnVan Museum^ Is polychmcne^ 
and very temarkable. The scene depicia a herd of se^ienieen ebneb, among wlwin are 
nmiung a dozen hontm armed with bow and artnw and also, itciOTiling to the author, 
with ' hattlc-aueea *—which hmt however t do nnl see m the (ine iiepn^Iuciioni attached 
to the worip As for tlic feaibcr h-eiid-dr«£eSt which, with the * hattle'^ascea \ cause the 
aifthor to believe the human figures to be Emtus, they resolve themael'^'es intn ihree marks 
behind the head of a ain^e hunfer which might lepreaent arrows. Tor chat matter. Dr 
Hamy reported previously that certain Bushmen wore ihcir reserve amms around their 
foretiead held tn place by 1 band, which amngeinent might give the Impressloti of 
feather head-dresses.* Two of the human ^gures wear bttg namow white hreech-dnuta, 
which recall a pliallic aheath. 

The ehinds are drewn four times with numotous Hues amund their mnutbip which 
might represent foam, sometiiibea bkiod»liecktd, from wounded onbutla. 

The slab may hive fiUeti frcFin the ceiling and be a fragment of 1 vunbhcd deco ration. 
Of it may liAve wen pmted scpamtcly ttlie those found rovering graves itt some nvea 
on the coast, ptihlkhcd by rcridgmsy. The frescoes ahfyidil be eanaidered^in itiy opininn, 
miabgoiia to the most perfect gmups copied by Miss Helen Tongue in Uie neightoimng 
region of B^folfliid (see her two ^Toiirick.-ol]otypai and photographic plates t, s:^ 4^ and 
pktee a, ji ix, t6, 1$, az, 24 [in ^ 7 * 44 * again on plate the 

clrawii^ of foam on ihif ireiiitli). Three frescore^ often umhrtiybg freacM* leas ^e, and 
sometimes nvc dying othera which are very andiaic (see von Luicltan’), depict Ofdy 
hunting scenes and iiOTr my hitman types cither than Bushmen or Stnmdloopcis. 1 sec 
no maon tn attribute iKcm to » bte 1 period as that of the Bantu migtutintaai hut the 
preatiire of a phaUic s^aih coimut hui recall the Lybbm of wlunt oiber remarkable 
drawings from Rhodcsitt have cuently been piihliihed. 

One must thank the author for the exceUent illuAtfatlona. Henri Breitil. 


^ Sea^ for rmnipJe, CnmlUiAc at Orruli, La fcnvrnv tfAii^imsF'St G;lf^ t-|e^ p. 1S4, ond 
L* rac^ iwsimnw, fig 370, p. 

* Fdix ven Luschio. ZAtiiltHfi ftirSihiwdcigit^ 

r^oE, p. ml. speeWUj nL ji, t. 
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THE ARCTI^OLOGY OF THE VAAL EHTR GILAVELS. By A. J. H* 
Trax^cdaus Rdyat Society of South Afjtct, voL XVT* part 1, 

The nuihof firsi several pages io wJwt if bumti of tlw g^vch and ictmcmt 0 t 

VmJ frtmt the urorka of Pcuningi du Tott, WajpMTp Johnftirip and HaughtOfu HiLi 
^\ys that there m probably three op four of these tcfimw. Tlw oldeat of these if Jt 
art sdtitutte of 500 feet aboyc the pmem fivm and b older thin Uidrsyntiuii, but eonteuni 
iieilher foesiU nor paJt^htht. There is atmther at 200 fcctu then cine at 70 feeu Thig: 
last h^ yielded as foss^ Equta r/t Zihra^ Hipp^potamut amphitim 

(vnf* Rmuititt) and Yridifm. From thk Ilsiighton came to the oonclLukin tiiat this 
tomicc ttuld be placed in the oldest PleistoceiK; j it ooiimhia, al aU m traeei ofany 

hnm^ uifliiatry. Such (lacea arc found in the gravels frotn m feet dovmwarda, mol as 
the piects ate often rolled ihe author d|[ht]y ooncluiks th*c they aiie itx pan older than 
these terrao^. fhe oiitbor wisely draws our attention to thr foTTiutocs .ituociationr 
on xm pMiteau« of objects of dillerent age&g and also 10 xhe error* w^hich may be caused 
by the blcral ravining of the terraces by fen&poiaiy' torrential w^tera, and die refilling of 
chimiels with derived and rolled ekmetits wldch may thtis be for older 

objtt^ incorporated in the terrace. Man^a a^^Kanmcc in South Africa ihua took place 
in the course of the Quatemafy period^ wlien the Vial hod atready token it* present 
Course; one finds the induauy^ attributed to the Busluneu only in the lowest lev^. 

Xeiu the anchor devotes tw-enty pag]^, wliidi hardJy loul thercL^lm m an siiuljriAi 
JO a detailed study of the matcriul from a doeen sites. The two-faced impkmentfi figured 
belong to the following types t he!irt>ihflrpcd, *ub-dt5CoidaJ, Unce and W-ahaped^ puid 
to a type whidi the author odb iismu but which wc cad The whole, according 

to the author^ belongs to ihc SteUenbotch iiidusiry^ It involves the temoval of Latew 
lULk^ iforp which by lecondoxy working tlie twa»faoed pieces ore rn ude. On the contrary, 
m the taufesmith mdm^, the two-faced pieces are obtained from langitudiiijl flikei 
^ thc^ ace no inoce tnit many small Tetnached flakes. Mr Goodwin has a 

thpiry 01 hiaoim about the hutaax —'that they are trot tocils^ but raihef refuse of fabrication 
M cotipt dte which hid been spoiled in tlie ronking. It is potnible tliat he hi righi 
in reg'iud to rei^n picoes (fig, for example] but it seems to me that his theory emnot 

^ ^ ^idcniical^ as tliey appe^ 

o be wuh the Sal^n and Cantabrimi series wiih which ! imi well acauiiintod. Among 
these bst thete 1* ^nUy any assodstiun between amps de paitig and of w hich a 

^mplete tsisi* from the Leralbia flake without retuucb to the perfect pbee, acul 

UM) mharptned by woondaiy retouch, 
for the Sahiu^ specimens^ irLsbgous series whicli ujiqiii^ttonahly 
^ be ^ implements, 1 amoot therefoie g^neralfy admit the hypothtaii 

of Mr which u wilif ■pplicable io certtin caoes. TT^ cxamiUBtfon hat by 

nw i.t CamtplR of, genes of Soutii African pieces broiieht hadt by Mr Mils Burfott. 
sustoiriii me tn this octoctusion 

the text, whedinr dnwtciM fby Mb Goodwin) 
or phowKn^ih., arc mott acetlent. ^ ^ ^ Hejnu H^i!, 

SIEGEL: eine Unlenuchung liber das Wenfcn det 

pl;“iSu“/2!!r.6Vt.s;“““'“^"= 

The majonty of the figural moti™ on «riy Ckbii seal* are derived fioni Hither 
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AMm nexti]f ihc rest from Egypt- Indeed tbe sesls vnere ibe dmtnti tlijuugb wluch tbe 
moti^xs wfett tnuunulted lo tbe hfjcx tcjQfiiimrntitl lut of thu! Ac^eaiL Nortjc the 
less m XTtftti Jin ^{ypdEL the couoeptiui represcnlatfons the Ardent East vtwt mfufcd! 
with 1 new life and rnllsm. But the izontrast between Ntinom mt md Egyptijui qx 
Mcaopotzuuion goes deepefp Tlie * vynux of tbe ec^mpo^tkui " dliclo^e^ a diifercfic 
pftycfiok>gic:^ aLcitudc tt^aids the la be deconled.. In omscfienting pi rDund 

aarfuoe die Egyptian l*ltgd ta aingk uut p^^uek uf to dispose hi* pattcen^ akag an uua nr 
ocmia. In Htt^r A^sLa the tendency mA to empbosia^e the dxcnhirity of the round 
surface and tbeiefore to amn^ the designs centndly, pexiphenity or nidmtly and/m tbe 
yacF of M inorc complicated objccii such as a vasCp in stceatitste the simpk gcomaliictE 
aspects of the bgute ^ith tibbotts. In Crete on the oiber huid the akn of tbe nmsi vrw 
txi give unity to the whole surface, ikdung up its scvei^ pnro by the use of motivtoi that 
repeat tfaenwives mxllrja ly, sudi s* g^itp* of double S**pirab arranged at right angles 
that cover ihe wbote surfatisi and lead the eye jndiflerenily oil over it, or by tcmitcia effects 
that attract the g^ce rnrni the ctotre to the djxumference or finm the base tu tlie 
(The ' it^tstRn-cmitive ' i$ defined «' line* whiclt^ runnLng obliquely to ihe vertical 
of tbe object encirde it so as to expree* all tta dknensioiii in a single atrolo:' whidi, being 
interpreted, hue* gyrelirtg round die body of die vase tike the thread of a strew). 

These propoailkmst appiied hufit co seak and then to all vehidei of ardsdc decoration, 
arc expounded witli a ivcallh of itlii^tretion^ a refined and keen mpprecliition of acithetk 
clfcct* and a Feady errerwhebning erudition, m the firii part of Dr«. AfstaV brilibnt sni] 
masterly smdy tkvtited to Mmnan» Egyptian and Alcwpotamlan omsiiient. In the liicr 
chapters the tiutbor sets ottt to bhow tluit the niitive Cretan ort^ aa discloied by this 
cumparetlve anityaii, redly combmM two elements—a native Medirerranean fuevier 
precisely deibied) iukJ an intruerve ' Danubinn \ 

ITicaur^ieMinifying ptindpk* ar« essentially I>anubuinr tho wh they are ere ruphfied 
cten in the art of the firec ficotiihic period bi Tlwsidy (Scsklo), which b thereby oo nmiated 
with the Suaa-Aiiau lerie* to which Hubert Schmidt would itUicb tt. Tbe spiral* and 
tofskin-motive* of Dimini, the CyctadeSt Crete and even Amitolia betray so apedfically 
Danubion a mentality that they imply an ethnic clement oonimim to the Danube baidn, 
ihe Aegean and western Anatolia; dus can only be repre*fcnied by tnyadeis fram 
tieynnd the Balkans* llKiugh Mare here a* ever treat* bk nulerijil with cHtical aeumien, 
he admittedly liu:ks firel hand Imowbdge of the m useum mateml and even hi* logic is not 
UTcproachahk!, 

Let us for ihc mmnent admit the rightr^s* of liia method and the camcOM* of its 
application feu the materisi] here anulyacd. Doe* it in the leas; forre ttii lo tnfer a current 
/nwi Central Europe to etpLnn the i^is of hiinoan an ? Ilic author ineJuder the Sesklo 
on in ilia Aurfare-Linifying group ihmigh it docs not employ the spind system. He 
dedv^ the Dsnubrsn spirak from the contmuoua cbevToa hand encircling the whole 
Vessel (a purely aketiotnorpluc patitm, rememberi denied from the gra^ sling io which 
the guuTcf was carried^ This pattern and the toition-rnotive both occur in predym^tic 
Egypt ftt ivell « in Danubbo Europe, Heoce the allegedly Dxnubian prindpks of 
deroriiion and the Ofioretot of speedkey Daaubian paiicrn* are traceable round the east 
i^Jedjfcnunean wt^rld at n period or in rt^p^iia in which iuHucnces from the north are 
unlhlnlubZe. Why then should they nnl he nsertbed to that ‘ primitive Mcdirermnean ^ 
art that Alatz never fully define* f VVliy should not Daniibum culrurr ettli be regarded 
At a very early ofiahoot of east Meiiiteerancin a* 1 hare argued in the lirxi number of 
Aimijvrrr (u 79 ) J (The extruuniinary paraUeliim tn ceramic fomu aod derotaiion 
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rtbscfinMe in the two extremities of the regioer—the Upper D^uube and the Upper Wk— 
would Lheo denote survit-iiila in cultural ba:ckwaters of tbr ardude lubAtmtum fifom which 
in tbo Ititermediate sinea more elaborate forma had grown up], ^^ced the atriJemg 
Danuhiau pnruIkW to ^Imoan and CyxiUdic design imply mow than immicTi^tTt evolution 
in mo tegioni where riftckot communiiy of tnee butd been reinforced by commerclid 
iniercAut ^} 

Such nn inteipfetitkin troulil avoid that forcing of the eddnnee into wliicfa otir 
author utometimea £ilia in deitiing with the Domibian and Balkan marertah It n for 
instotii^ pcr^ntrsc to elevate Into a separate group the rare European stamps or pfmiaJtrtSS 
which itg^uJtcaBtly diminish in uumhers ftmbcr noe rmrth and west fmm the 
lidleapoxiE, and to ignom the tuimeioud aod caacl pariitllek thereto from EUm. JJc that 
Ri. It may, Di^ Jnikknjtm/^n offers not only act icivaluahk atore-hoiae of mated 

tmt A most sugge^ve cind nhiminatirig oo-ordmuihm of thf wbobi^ 

V* GcFtmoN Cmixia. 

THE CITIES AND CEMETERIES OF ETRUm. By Gm^B Dswtis. With 
mtmductioD by Ptof. Lindsay^ Everyman Scries, Dent (Introduciion 

doted Jinitary 1907)^ 2 voIa« 4^. 

' A reissiitc of this w'eU known work in so handy bl form would he moat aeocpuLfalo 
were it not for the fact that it is npdnted from the fi^t cdiiigiii of l&48j :md not finm the 
tbocutighJy ret’iaed aecoofl editioii+ winch appeared thirty yc 2 n Uler, ami ia no doubt 
atfll protected by the CSopyjight Act> It ihm doc* not embody the reaulti of DenuLfi’ 
latest rescircliest and otiuts the description, of several tombs at Cometo which were 

discovered in die intotvening thirty yesmt artd one or two chapter vfHdi wt:re added 
to ttie teinind edition^ Of th» fact, however,no hint ^ fisr a$ I hare been abk to duKOTW* 
iagivim^ dtlver by PEofe«sor WvM. Lindsay in the editor's ptefsce which he contribulcs 
(at the cod of wliLch both the ediiinni are dted), t>r dKwlierc in tl« m^mc of the work. 
Sudi a prcKeedmg is hardly fair esthcr to tlie author hioyorlf or to the public, wlx> may 
(a* huppened to the present writer) meet with unpleasant surprise* wben they attempt to 
use it Oil a gtdik on ihe *pivE. Ftofeuor Limkuy^s remark ihoi " amce it w«4 wrtnen 
a gtml deal lias been udded to our knowledge of w auhieet '' u mie in a sense whidi he 
can hardly hare intended \ (TA, ki CZeuwai xxiip 1908, p, 133), 

I vntiie this twcnij yam ago, and, a* rt still *iafidfi^ am incBnjed to reprint it wfthout 
a1tcTariori--on]y adding tha foreign schoUn are unfoitunately mtakd into dting this 
reprint a* 1 fourth ediliatu (See tlse selected hibliograpliy in G, Oimnainici^i and 
Neppi Modoria^* uisefiil Ciudr fo Eintscan Florenra?, t^iS), Ducari In lik 

Etruria /fmtru wfeely die* only tht editjona of 1F48 and 1878. 1 \ 

EXCAVATION OK GRAVES AT ACKERGllX# wtc- By Asthur J* H, Edwards, 
r.ij^-Scotp PrecceJinp of the Sodety of Anti^uori^ of Scot bod, tJH* 1917* 
pp. 196^^09* 

Thi* ia a reoord of tire ^TifuaWe w'orh being carried on by Mr Edw'ardSp Awl^rmt 
Keeper of tilt National MuMum of Scntkm!. We do not piT>po4e to review it but 
merely to call the attention of tiuf readers ro the steadily powtng accumtilatjon of data 
from tlw; work cif our Scortiili colleagues. Eodi vottims of tlieoc Prureedinc* bear* 
ffreb witne^ 10 the excellence of ihaj ivork, 

* The third ffditkm of iS^y Ct| in for u 1 am i^nret ■ reattir tif that irf 187^. 
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Editorial Noto 


W JTH this isstte the scwnd year of Ai^iQorrv is complctcd. 
Tht: support Eiven by our readers shows a steady 
and we hope uiat this will be continued. The subscription 
for iqag ia actually not due until next March, but as a nutter of 
convenience a renewal foim b enclosed with this number for the use 
of aubacribers (other than those who pay by orders on their banks or 
who have paid in advance). 

tJ» 6#t ^ 

Hitherto Antiquity has been published pxmctually on the 15^ 
day of the month of issue, and though this has been printed dearly in 
our noticta some misconception seems to have arisen. ^ We propose 
to alter the day of publicatton, and future numbers will appear on 

I March, l June, 1 ^tem^r and i December each year. 

ot cu 

The title*pagc, contents, and index to Volume II are included 
with this number. Particulars of binding cases and terms for binding 
the volume ^ given in the notices on the second page of the cover, 
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It has been our custom in these notes lo conunent on iroportnnt 
current events in the archaeological irorldt but during the last few' 
weeks wc have been m Xr&(| and cut off from correspondence and 
other communication. Under these circumstances the usual editorial 
not«^ do not appear, but thi^ wKll be resumed in the next nuraher. 
We wish it wete poastblc to write of the wonderful acp«ience of Hying 
o\'er dead dties m this-ancient iond. What we have seen even in a 
single flight would, if adequately described^ fill more than the whole 
of rhjft number of Antiquitt* Id oik instance we flew over a dostcii 
towns buried in dust beride^ithe Tigris—their names for^tten ^d 
their very existence perhaps unsuspected. The vast city of Caliph 
Hspin al-Rasehid fdlra 809 aJ 3 .), twen^ mites long and three or four 
broad I lies visible in absolute completeness, wi A its gardc^, houses, 
roads and caiials, as plainly as if still teeming with life. Such 
wonderful flights le^e one almc^t breathless! 
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The Oldest Swiss Lake-dwellings* 

by Paoi Wouga 

T T 7T1EX the first lakc-dwellmgs were discovered ia 1856, people 
\/\/ at once began to explore every site above or bellow water where 
^ ^ the presence of stakes indicated a pile-settlement. These 
investigations, however, were carried out with no regard for system 
or at ratification ; had it been otherwise the problem under discussion 
would liave been solved then. Unfortunately^ the collection of masses 
of objects was the main consideration ; digging was conducted quite 
haphaaard, and was concentrated on those spots where fin^ were 
expected. Thus has it coroe about that the surface of our Swiss lake- 
dwellings is so riddled with pits that too oft^ it no ion^r exists at all 
save as a memory. But when surface-digging proved barren it often 
happened that excavations were simply discontinued, with die result 
tirat the upper layers or those below rtanained intact. It was this fact 
wliich moved the Neuchatd Committee for Archaeological Research to 
undertake a series of systematic excavations, by means of which a 
limited number of sites would be uncovered layer by layer, with die 
least possible disturbance. After several fruitless attempts we have at 
last found, amongst the most important of our Stone Age sites, some 
which are virgin and have never been dug into ; and thi^ have enabled 
us to determine the succession of the dificrent neolithic cultures. 

Without going into details which would be out of place here, we 
may say that our neolithic civilisation, up to and including the Copper 
Age, is represented by two phases ; these are quite clearly distinguish¬ 
able and are confirmed by all our researches. The oldest of these 
phases is represented only by a single layer, whibt the second consists 
of two or three superimposed. One might therefore describe tliem as 
Neolithic 1 and Neolithic n, aubdividmg the latter into three: iia, iib, 
uc. 1 prefer, Iiowever, to rely on pure stratigraphy and propoM the 
following terms; Lower (or early) Neolithic; o^liddle Neolithic; 
Upper (or late) Neolithic ; and lastly, EneoUthic (or Copper) A^. 

• TciasUicd by ihe Bdiior, 
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Thai is the order in which I am going to describe each of the U)'crs 
brought to fight—layers which, it should be added, are al^vays separated 
from each other by a barren layer of a oetta^ thickness. Before, 
however, passing to consider the objects pectiliar to each layer {and 
which arc therefore typical of the period represented) it Ls essential to 
note Uiat a large number of implements arc common to all layers, 
cannot tl»ereforc be taken into account in the de termination of a period. 
This is tnie of most of the bone objects (piercers, so-called chisels, 
daggers, awls), of the querns, sharpeners, rjct-sinkers, even of the ax^, 
whose form is entirely dependent upon the kind of pebble used. The 
eiqrlanatlon is titat, when the neolithic culture first appeared in our 
coimtry, dieir ultimate form was already fully developed. 

To determine the characteristics of a layer one must take into 
account not only differences in the forms of objects intended for the 
same purpose, but also vamtions resulting from the nature of the raw 
material used. U is proper also to record the objects peculiar to any 
given layer. Since, however, these may only be ahs^t elsewhere 
because tlicy do not happen yet to liave been met with in (^cavation, 
their itnpottancc for purposes of dassificadon is clearly slight; one 
cannot silwaya, hourever, pass over such objects. Lastly 1 nuiy add that 
it is alu’ays to define a culture by means of a single object, for 
type to which it belongs may quite well be a survival. Tlic atOTbution 
of a site or an archaeological deposit to such and such a period only 
becomes certain when the bulk of the objects found have the choiacter- 
istics of a know'U layer. With these prelimmaries, let us examine the 
cbaracterislics of each of ihe four layers at Auvernier, Cortadlod, 
Bevaut and Saint-Aubin, or. for the roatier of that, at any of the sites 
susceptible of excavation within the Neudtatel region, 

I. Lower (oh Early) NEOLmric 

The archaeological deposit containing traces of this first occupation 
of our sliores always rests upon the lacustrine clay or ' blanc-fond 
which fonns the natural soil. It occurs today at a depth of a metre 
below the mean lo'el of the lake, or, on the shores, at a depth varying 
between one and two metres—tlte depth depending upon whether the 
site was occupied itiroughout the neolithic period Or for a part of it 
only. Its thickness is equally variable, according to whether one is 
exploring the centre or margin of the site ; it has however, up to now, 
never been found so strongly developed as the Middle Neolithic layer- — 
proving, it seems, a shorter Icngtli of time for occupation, 
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Contrary to all expectations, the objects found in tliis ancient layer 
are, for the most part, of a much more advanced technique tiian tJtose 
found in the upper layers. This is particidarly tnic of the pottery. 
The eatablishmcnt of this irrefutable conclusion has dealt a very serious 
blow to the purely typological system of classification, based on pro¬ 
gressive improvement. 

To bring out the ^ential diSerenoes between the layers, that is, 
between the cultures, 1 will describe first the results obtained by com¬ 
paring the objects common to all phases—such as axe-holders, flints, 
^t[ci^„and then give an account of the peculiar features which are to 
be attributed to the disuse of certain objects, or to the invention or 
adoption of a new implement or a new ornament, 

A. Aro-holders (gaines de hache). The axe-holders of the Lower 
Neolithic belong to three iMerent typ«s, not one of w^hich persists 
entirely into the subsequent cultures. By far tlie commonest type— 
the oidy one which may have continued in occasional use later— 
consists* of a holder with a rudimentary spur, recatUng the butted 
holders {games <1 taioa) of the later periods, but with this capital 
distinction—^that the butt is never separated from the top of the holder 
by even the smallesi atop-ridge ; so that there b realty no butt at all 
properly so called, but oinly a gradual thirming of the end to be inserted 
in the handle (figure 7 : e)'. 

But the principle of the stop-ridge was not quite unknown to the 
older neolithic people ; for it appeared in the second type of holder— 
a very rare one it is true—of the kind called * with perforated butt 

(d talon perfore}, , 

Lastly, the iJiird type, used also for haftmg chisels, consists of a 
rather long horn, as straight as possible, whose blunt end was mserted 
in a hole made in a wooden club-shaped handle. It is for this reason 
cdlcd the * intrusive holder ’ {galne pinforant^, [Figure 7: Mj._ 

It sometimes happens that, in order to grip the holder more tightSy 
in the haft, former w’as grooved to enable a pin or bolt ^mpille) to 
be inserted ; that is so, for example, with the intrusive holder figured 
by dc Morgan in L'Anthrapoh^e, 1920, p. 499. 

B. Flint, Apart from a few rare points and occasional scrapers, 
most of the flints arc to be described as * Magd^cnian ’ blades, with 
onc-sided retouching in the great majority of instances. But the 
feature which on our sites is spedaUy cliaracteristic of the Lower 
Neolithic flints is the material itself; this is of a dark brown colour, 
aemi-transparetu at Uie edges, and it does not seem to have come from 
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local dnK^ts, where the flint b invariably opaque and generally either 
white, dusky or black. (Fig^ 7: H, J* K).* 

C, Pottery. What strikes ei'eryone who has the opportunity of 
examining the material From the low^ level is undoubtedly the excel¬ 
lence of me pottery. The shapes, texture and firing are al] remaxkabte 



ud reveal a profound knowledge of an art which b eeminlv not in 
its infancy. 

Although complete vases arc extremely mre, it b possible from 
fragments to acquire an exact kno wledge of the forms in use. TVo 

• u afui j pte o£ black ukd a of Hint.—-Bo. 
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E pg vaiUrtg types may be distinguished;—The bowl, ^nerally round- 
ottoiucd, rather sm^ in size (iig. i), and small pols with a Hat-bottom 
(fig. 6); and the globular pot, with slightly constneted neck and more 
or less projecting nm (fig. 2). Most of the globular pots hare, for 
handles, knobs much are of ten perforated and which are set round the 
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shoulder. The smallest of tiiese vessels usually have, in place of 
perforated knobs, a series of lugs placed round the upper part of the 
neck, right on the rim, which when set closely together form a regular 
ornamented motif (fig, 7 : a). 
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The texture is ven' tjften retnarhabty fine; only the largest vessels, 
liave a tliick basc^ in which may be seen quartz fragments mixed in the 
day. The commonest colour b black, often bimushed, faliaciouBty 
su^esting Rronze Age vessels. One finds, however, cv'cry diade of 
cohmr ranging bcmcen black and brick red, according to variatioriB in 
the firing. 

But the most striking characteristic of the pottery of the lower layer 
is the firing, wdiich is reall.y perfect. Whereas the pH)tshcrds from the 
middle layer, and even those of the Late Neolithic, crumble for the 
most part the moment they are removed from the habitually damp soil, 
those from the lower layer are free from all trace of decay, and ring when 
struck like modem crockery, Tliis is dear proof that the paste lias 
been thoroughly fired, and not merely superficially heated, as we shall 
see was the practice during the succeeding periods* 

With the exception of five fragments, the potsherds recovered are 
entirely without ornament. It is possible, however, that certain vessels 
may have borne a linear decoration paifitcd in black on a greyish 
background; but only further di&coverics can settle this. I'he 
ornamented fragments liave parallel rectilmear indsions, w'hich may 
w'cli iiave been merely proprietary’ marks* 1 v’ould mention, hmvever, 
a tiny fragment, coming from Cortaillod, whose decoration consists 
of a strip of bitumen applied to the neck and incised with a double row 
of'wolf's teeth' pardiilly filled with red ochre* 

Besides ibeae typological criteria, the Lower Neolithic civilization 
is marked by a series of features which up to now have occurred in it 
alone and which seem peculiar to it. Observe, for instance, tliat the 
prevalent fonn of ornament consists of small perforated bones (fig, 7 : c), 
such as are commonly used amongst some of the black peoples of today. 
Besides these necklace-beads, the excavations have jdeioed a certain 
number of lieads of wood and ivory, generally round. Use tvas also 
made of boars* tusks, perforated at each end and recalling the bowmen’s 
wristguards of the Copper Age, though these latter are of course bigger 
and broader (fig. j: l), Possibly during this period tlie place of 
wristguards was taken by long thin bone bl^es, bent in some way that 
I cannot explain, also with the two ends perforated (fig. 7 : d). 

Up 10 the present the investigations have only yielded three 
triangular flint points wliich might have served as arrowiieads ; hut it 
scents probable that the Jlint-tipped shaft v\'as more usually fitted xiitli a 
sharp flake. As arrowlu^ds there was also used a doub 1 e->pojTilcd lionc, 
whiim IS tlioroughly cliaracteristie of the layer, and which never appears 
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in the upper deposits (fig. 7; G). Although it is alw-ays dangerous to 
draw any coneJusions wliatercr from negative evidence, I must cdl 
attention to the feet that, in the nuniermts excavations made up to now in 
the Lower Neofithic deposits, there has never been found the smallest 
trace of spindle-whorls, whether of baked clay or of stone. And jiet 
they abound in the upper layers I It seems, therefore, justifiable to 
conclude that the spindle-whorl was unknmvn In the Lower Neolithic, 
although spinning and weaving was certainly practised, as we know 
from the numerous remains of ^“oven matciials. 

a, MroDLE Neoutjuc 

It is to this stage of the Neolithic period that the Siviss archaeo¬ 
logists, beginning with D^or, gave the name * bel age^ dc la pierre 
a phrase to be ^andoned now that we are familiar with that Lowier 
Neolithic which the first excavators hardly ever had occasion to reach. 
This lower layer Iras been ignored for so long that one may claim on 
behalf of the Neuchatel Committee for Prehbtoric Archaeology the 
credit of having brought it to light for the first fitoe by their recent 
investigations. It iias remamed unnoticed because it is always separated 
from the middle layer by a thick deposit of sand or barren clay- Now, 
on reaching the top of this day, the older escavatots imagined they load 
touched virgin soil ; consequently they stopped work. 

Since 1 propose to refer later to the origin of these barren depraits, 
I shall pass on at once to the archaeological deposit forming the middle 
layer- This deposit, much the most important of those met with, 
sc^ctimes attains a thickness of more than a metre; its essential 
constituent is vegetable debris with w'hich is mixed, as well as pottery, 
a large quantity of hones, chips of stone (the by-products of axe¬ 
making) and the remains of habitations generally destroyed by fire. It 
is what the older excavators picturesquely called the ‘ loke-dwellcrs’ 
midden ' {fumitr incusfre). 

The characteristics of this layer may be summarized under the 
following headings;— 

A, Axe-iiouders. Whem we reach the middle layer, we have 
occasian to distingutsh those holders which were intended to hold 
axes — iliat is to say stones whose cutting edge is parallel to the handle— 
from those w'hlch were to hold <uhes, whose cutting edge i$ at right 
angles to the handle and which were mainly used for barking or planing. 

I'hc characteristic axe-holder b of the butted type tviili a long 
spur (fig. $ ; k) ; it b generally large and introduces a new method of 
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halting, or rather a much securer attachment of the holder in tlie 
handle, iv'hicb latter has a baling shape, ta|:wnng more than tn the 
preceding type. The spur rests against this lon^r handle 

contributes greatly totrards stability, and helps to make the implement 
a homogeneous whole. This is Further acliieved bv the thongs wliich, 
reinforced by bitumen, generally complete the aitachinent. 

Besides these long-spurred holders, we hiul appearing—probably 
as tools of less force—^the butted type characterized by the abs^ce of a 
spur (fig, S: h). But, whatever the type used, the holders of the 
middle layer alvv'ays have a stop-ridge, to prevent them from being 
forced into the handle. 

llic adze-holder consists of a hom cylinder, hollowed at the two 
ends so as to hold the stone at one end, wlule in the other was inserted 
the crooked end of the handle, this bcin^ bent cither by art or nature 
(fig. 8 : c). Clearly this method of hafting ofiers much less resistance 
than the preceding one; and it is easy to see that the shaped stonra 
would be much smaller when they served as adzes; it tvas for such 
purposes that they used tlie nephrites and jadeites which are the joy 
of collectors. It is to be observed however, in this connexion, that in 
spite of many statements to the contrary, the axes of this fine maieriai 
are not more common in the ' bel age de la pierre * than before or after 
it; indeed, recent and precisely dated excavations show, on the 
contrary, that they may become more and more rare the Further we 
get away from (i.e. above) the low^t layer, which itself contains the 
hugest "number. ITiey have howev'cr a tendency to become more 
numerous again in the Copper Age. 

H, Flint, Tlic flint-work b appreciably richer and more varied 
in the Middle Neolithic than in the Early Neolithic. It provides a 
series of objects,some of which are typical of the lawr and are fibred 
here with a shon description. But the most remarkable feature is the 
material used. VYhereas in the lowest layer, as we said, the flints are 
small and of a semi-transparent brown, those of ihe middle layer on the 
contrary tend to be large and are invariably opaque. They are, with 
rare exceptions including objects * de luxe of local flint, whose colours 
— white, grey, dusky or btackUh—are known and recognized by 
geologists. 

The implement of most frequent oocurrence is a wide stumpv 
scraper, usually convex. 'I'he ^ type-fossil ' of flint is the arrowhead, 
which in this layer adopts hs-o equally abundant forms—the triangle and 
the lozenge (fig. 8 ; B, e). One fuida ruJtmcntaiy points associated 
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With really perfect types, and triangular points with a atraighl base as 
well as points^with a slightly holloK'cd base; so that not the least 
importance cw be attached to fineness of technique, l^e recent 
excavations have yielded two of these points, still adhenng to a piece of 
the wooden shaft (fig, 3: a). This latter was itself carefully pointed, 
and verv accurately cleft in the middle to form a kind of beak inside 
which the Hint was put, it being thus wed^d along at least two-thirds 
of its length. Finely the barb was attatmed to the sh^ by means of 
a Uimp of bittunen synim'etncally placed in the form of a triangle or a 
Icrzai^ (fig. 3; &), 



A B 

Fw.) 

A fi K nruJ] pebble wt in woott (ConsiUodl j 

6 mt} lUdt snowhittih heltl in 1 coil of bitumsn, 

Titc points of lioth are bmkistt otu) it was 
doubtlesa to uaist the woilt of lesbAipetung 
than thni they woe thus placed. (St. Aubin). 

C. Pottery. The lake-dwellers of the middle level may have 
achiev^ some advance in the manufacture of their ax^ and arrows ; 
but it is certainly otherwise with their pottery. Shape, texture, firing, 
cveiything leaves much to be desired. One gets the impression of an 
art in its infancy. To the variety of types of the preceding period 
succeeds a d^lorable uniform!^/ The t^linder secn^ to have been 
their sole modd in the construction of vessels; one can hardly speak of 
a belly, so flat are the few fragments of any importance which have come 
to light (fi^. 4 and O- 

As for the paste,* it b almost always so thick that the fire could not 

* Pate ; t hiivc uuinlly mndated tbi* * tocnirv It meatis tbr materitl of the pat, 
by pottm the ' bbt^lt—Eo. 
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penetrate right through, so that much of it has remained unfircd. If 
we examine the section of a potsherd (see plate n), we find that its 
centre is unfircd, and that only the outer pordons are hardened by 
firing. Since, in addidon, the surface of the inside is appreciably 
harder than that of the outside, it seeiite to follow that the ve^l was 
mainly fired by means of a fire lit inside it.f 

Perforated knobs and knobs round the belly are quite unknown in 
this layer. The only means of holding or suspenston was the massive 



Ml. 4. urrsR nun- or far imn rioM AwsunM, huidls Hsoutnic lAirsa 

unomamented band surrounding the upper part of the vase (fig. 4), 
or knobs placed in a row quite near the edge, and made, in most 
instances, by pinching up the soft clay (fig, ; whereas those of the 
preceding period are d^ly lumps applied to the already formed 
vessel. 

There is a form of ornament consisting of fiat round pellets to 5 
millimetres in diameter) applied to the soft clay (fig. 8 : j); there is no 
other decorative motif in this layer. 

1h seggeted tfaac ibe nmit RUgfar be obtained by piUng tlie venek tuputb 

doi*linanla for fino^ at ta done ia the Canary lalands for inatonoe. Thia would account 
for the fact ibat the interio'r t* black and the enenor ted.— 
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As I have already said, the middle layer entirely lacks the perforated 
or notched bone beads, the perforated boars* tusks, and the dotible- 
pointed bone implements which were used as arrowheads. On the 
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other hand it contains the first spindJe-whorb, mostly of stone but 
occasionally of burnt clay (fig, 8; L). ' Ulte the pottery, they are 
unomamented. 
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The bone amiwheadsof the midd!e taver ate dearly distin^shable 
from those of the preceding period in that they are generally much 
shorter and blunter, and above all by the fact that they are always 
crooked at one end^ so as to produce a rudimentair barb (Jis, 8 : F). 
Let me £naiiy point out, as belonging to the middle layer^ me art of 
boring large hard stones, wdiich is responsible for the creation of 
triangular axe-hammers alnnit 15 centimetres (6 Inches) long and 3 to 4 
centimetres thick (fig, 10: 0), 

3. Upper (or Late) NEOLmne 

Before setting down the essentia) peculiarities of this layer, it is 
necessary to state that it forms, so far as the evidence goes, the normal 
evolution of the preceding layer, of which it is only an ad^-ancwl phase. 
It lies above tt and is separated from it by a barren deposit at present 
unexplained, but whiclj might well corrspond with a raising of the 
level of the lake of purely natural origin. One fact at any rate emerges 
from a study of the layer made on the spot—the sites where this layer 
is found actually superimposed upon ibc preceding layer are \'ery rare, 
(The only sites wiii^ my knowledge where this superposition occurs 
arc the stations of Satnt-olaLse (?), Auvenucr and Bevaix), As a rule 
tiiia late layer forms the base of the archaeologicd deporit of the Copper 
Age, tvhidi is usually found inland. Tliis would prove that the water 
level of the lake stood at a higher level during the Late Neolithic than 
during the Middle Neolithic [^riod. 

So far as its formation is concerned, the archaeological deposit 
at^ Auvernier is of the same character as that of the preceding laver, 
wtli the resen'aiion that it is not so thick and is less stratified. 

As typical of the I.>atc Neolithic which, I repeat, may contain all 
the prec^ng types as merely so many survivala, it is necessarv to note 
the following— 

A. Axe-holders. Beside the spurred tvpc, which pemista 
(fig* ^ : c), but is becoming ^dually rarer, the "butted spurless type 
prevails, .\d7e3 on the other hand, are no longer hafted in socketed 
cylindrical holders ^ doubtless the weakness of this method of hafting 
there was substituted for it another which con-sist^ 
of shaping the base of the expanded end of the handle into a trapezoidal 
butt (tenon); against this butt (tenon) was then placed t he elongated 
butt of a holder, recalling the hutted bolder; then the base of tliis 
elongated butt was luillowed out, and at a later stage of development 
^lit, to fit into the bull (tenon); and one had as a result the typical 
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adze-holder which obtained from the Late Neolithic onwards—^thac 
with a split or doven butt (Bg. 9: bL 

B. Fl[nt. All tliat we can definitely state today about the 
fiints of the Upper Neolithic b that, in a general w'ay, they more 
finely retouched than in the preceding phase^ and that in ^dition the 
shapes axe improved; all the same there are no essential difierenccs to 
be observed. We may note how'ever the first appeanince of the barbed 
arrowhead, evolved, as a long scries of intermcaiate forms show, from 
the lozcQge-shapcd point whose side-angles develoc^d gradually imitl 
tJicy finally stood out well front tlic rounded tang (fig, 9: f). 

C, PoTTERV. The most noticeable advance in thb layer is in 
the pottery, which, dthough still vety thick and rather badly fired, b 
yet much Harder than that of the Middle Neolithic, and begins to have 
decoration applied by pressure on the clay while soft. Unfortunately 
Ute fragments so far recovered do not permit us to speak of any sort of 
style. Handles remain unkno\m ; suspension or gr^ b still provided 
for either by a raised band or by a scries of knobs, which may occur 
below the rim of the vessels; for*the cylinder of the preceding phase b 
curved towards the ton and somewhat swollen towa^s the Iwtrotn, so 
as to produce a gtobuW ^tspe. In a number of vessels, particul^ly 
big ones, the band or row ot knobs is replaced by rather pronounced 
tugs with serrated ornament irregularly applied to the neck (fig. 11; b). 

Since the firing is appreciably better than during tlie middle 

E hase, the prevailing colour of the pottery has chan^d from dark 
rmvn to black, or blackbh, but without acquiring the regular dark 
shade of the lower layer, or its fine lustrous surface. 

Besides the adze-holdci's with long butts (hollowed or cloven) 
which form the dearest dbiingubhing feature of this 1a3rer, one may 
observe the process of transifion from the trtaiigular axc-fiammcr, 
perhaps used as a tomahaw'k, to the iozenge-shapetf axs-liammcr, one 
end of which, being idunt, was used as a hammer (fig, 1 *: c), 

4. ENEOLmiic o» Copper Ace 
Whatever may be the opinion of M, Franchet, particularly as the 
result of hb researches in Brittany, there can he no doubt, for one who 
has investigated stratified lake-uwellinga, that pottery occurs much 
earlier than the knowledge of metal; for metal fetjiains entirety 
unknown during the first three phases of a period which one may 
therefore rightly call Neolithic.^ 

The archaeological deposit in which the first copper objects 
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appear—beads, awls, axes, resembling those nf ^und stone (periiaps 
also triangular daggers recalling the flint points, nut I have found none 
of these)—occurs today almost at the level of the surface. Generally 
the deposit is reached after the removal of a layer of sand or pebbles 
about 4 til 6 incites (lo to 15 centimetres) thick. Since howc^'er it lias 
nearly cverytvhere been worki.'d to the bottom, it is very difbciik to 
assign it a thickness which might eventually serve as a bail is for com-i^ 

C arison. Where it occurs clearly undisturbed, I was able to observe, 
cmevcr, that only at the bottom was it clearly stratified ; now, as the 
covering deposit fjad not been touched, it followed that, if its upper 
part was not stratified, it was because it had been disturbed before the 
deposition of the covering layer—that is, at a very remote period. 
This seems to be explained by the supposition that tlte site of the 
abandoned Eneolithic settlement was cultivated by the Bromse Age 
lake dwellers, who had their settlcmems much further out in the lake 
in consequence of a pronounced lowering of the water-level caused by 
tlie persistent drought which characterized this epoch. 

Typologically, there w'ouid be no grouna for fiepaiating the 
Neolithic from the Eneolithic, for one evolves normally from the 
other. Two new cienventa, howiever—copper and a particular kind of 
flint—make their appearance* Since, hmvever. these elements might 
happen to be present in a find which had to be dated, let us record 
the new features acquired, adopting the same criteria as before. 

A. Axe-HOLDERS. The tvpi^ holder for axes meant for hea^y 
work ta still that with a straight butt and do spur (fig, iz: e); for adzes, 
the only form which survived seems to ha\'e been the cloven-butted 
holder, even more deeply deft than during the preceding phase 
ffig. \z ; n). 

£. Flint. Apart from imported flints, which will be dealt with 
later, die only remarks to be made concern arrowlicads, amongst which 
the kind (fig* 13 : g) with strongly pronounced barbs prevaiLs. (I’his 
type however survives througliout the whole Bronze Age and even 
later). Perhaps it may be found tliat the notched saw originated 
during tliis pnoac i but the numbers recovered up to now are not 
sufficiently numerous to establish this. 

C. PoTi^y. From the few sherds which can with certain^ be 
assigned to this taj'er, we leam nothing about the precise forms of the 
vessel used. Two main groups, however, may apparently be dis¬ 
tinguished those of the first group are rather small dishes’or bowls, 
wlm thinnisb sides, wcU Bred and blackened in Uie process ; lliose of 
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the Mcond are large and ser^’cd mainly for atoring food—the aides arc 
thicker and they are fired to a dadc red colour. Fragments of the fatter 
are genortdly omamented with parallel incised marks placed along the 
rim or on the shoulder ; sometimes there is an undulating band round 
die top of the vessel (fig. 13 : aU sometimes there may be only 
protuberances serving as lugs. Tlie snial] vessels, on the contrary, 
seem to lack tliis festoon-like ornament alluded to, and to have only 
parallel incUed marks (fig. 12: G), which, when arranged obliquely and 
placed close together, approximate to what is called cord-omament 
Isthnur-keramik). Although handles were certainly known at this 
period in eastern Switzerland, up to the present they have never been 
met Vfith on a Copper Age site in western Switzerland. 

L^ily, it is to ^ noted tliat a furdier marked evolution of fom 
takes place in the graceful serpentine axe-hammers of this peried 
(phase). The truncated lozenge-form of the pnxeding period is 
practically replaced by magnifioeni implements with a pronounced 
median swelling forming, in the case both of axes and hammers, a 
graceful cun^e ffig. 13; c, d). The cutting edge is often expanded so 
as to form a crescent. Often too the back of the weapon is furnished 
with deeply cut and regular grwves (fig. 13: D). 

But, as 1 said, the best criteriun or test of the Eneolithic is the 
presence, in this inherited neolithic milieu, of obviously imported 
copper or flint objects. 

A most interesting study (says Forrer) could have been made of 
the many Copper Age objects found tn Switzerland, if wc had exact 
information about their stratigraphical position. Unfortunately this 
is lacking, and these later excavations of ours have yielded very few 
metal objects. For the moment I can only remind ray rtaders that they 
all imitate an ornament, an implement or a sveapon of stone or horn, 
and chat tlicir forms arc modeUed upon such. Nor is it possible here 
to either the origin of the copper used, or the country where the 

knowledge of its use was first acquired. 1 would say only that native 
copper IS extremely rare in our part of the world, and that consequently 
there can be no question of local discovery when wre encounter iitc first 
metal obiccts, how-ever rare they may be. They must then^ have been 
importea. And since the flint which remains to be oatisldered was 
itself imported, let us before discussing the probable distribution 
centre bnefly examine the flint. 

In the i^rly Neolithic the flint used consisted mainly of blades of 
dark brown flint with semi-tmnsparent edges ■ in the -Middle Neolithic 
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the flint used was mainly a native o|»que variety which is white, 
* bistre * or iilackiah in colour. The majority of the flints belonging to 
the EncolitWc are made of a transludd honey-coloured substance so 
easily recognized that it long a^ attracted attention, and it; 3 $ been the 
subject of much research which has been summarized in the writings of 
MM, de Saint-Venant and Hui, Now the outcome of these researches 
is that the geological formation pelding flint of this character ia to be 
found at Pressigny in France, in the department of Indre-et-Loirc. 
Should tills identification be doubted by a sceptic, it would 1 am sure be 
suflicient to observe that these deposits, worked from Neolithic tiines 
onwards, arc remarkable, not only on account of the cliaracter of the 
valuable raw material, but also for a pniduct of workmanslup which 
Dfchelette describes as ‘ the fine working characterized by oblique, 
parallel, shatlofw ripple-fiakine And our EncoUthic stations have 
actually yielded several examples of these light^culoured flints, present¬ 
ing just this characteristic workmanship (lig. 13: f). No further 
doubts can remain. 

Now, if we mark on a map of Switzerland the pTaces where objects 
of Grand Presaigny flint iiave been found, we find that they arc 
particularly abundant on the shores of the lake of Neucliatel and the 
neighbouring lakes of Bienne and NIorat; that they are found occasionally 
round the lake of Geneva ; and that in eastern Switzerland they are an 
extreme rarity, if we make a s imila r map of the find-spots of copper 
objects we get precisely the same result. Since objects of copper ami 
those of Pressigny flint both make their appearance at the same moment 
(that is to say, in the same archaeological deposit) 1 feci justified, from 
this remarkable coincidence in time and place, in inferring that tlie two 
new features arrived simultaneoualy as pan of the same trading operation. 
The agent can only have been the exporter of Presaigny, whose w’ares 
cannot possibly have reached us from the East. Tms conclusion is 
based on facts, and could easily be supported by evidence drawn from 
France ; it follows from it that metal (tliough the knowledge of it may 
very probably have originated in the eastern Mediterranean) reached 
Switzerland, not by the usual route of the Danube or the Rhone but by 
the w'estem route-—Mediterranean, .Straits of Gibraltar,, the coasts of 
the Iberian peninsula and France as far as the mouth of the Loire, up 
the L/iirc valley—wfierc is encountered the Pressigny deposit,—thence 
probably along the Saflne and Douba valleys and by Vallorbe, I.<es 
yerriferes or L<^ Brenets to tlic shores of the lake of Ncuchatel; whence 
It spread over the Swiss plateau. 
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Such is ihe oonclusion one may draw* seems b> me, from the 
presence of Pressigny flint in the Eneolithic layer* tngeUier with the 
tirsi, imported«objects of copper. Their miittipitcstioni soon followed 
by a know ledge ol‘ die more resistant and more maiicable alttw of copper 
and tin, W'as to usher in the period which our need of classification 
rather than dw facts tliemsclvcs makes us call die Bronze Age. 

Since 1 liave not got to deal here widi the Bronze Age, 1 might 
conclude this already tong paper ; but as for once 1 am pri'i'ileged to 
address a non-specialist public on the subject of our take-dwellings, I 
wilt take the oppionunity of tr)'in^ to put right this important matter 
of pilc-structurcs. Ought one still, atter the last excavations, to let 
pass as correct the conclusions of the earliest excavators, based to we 
recognize them to have been upon documentary as well as upon existing 
ethnographic evidence? Should erne allow that structures were built 
for safety or health, over the water ? And should one explain die 
incontrovertible fact that the Bronze Age stmetur^ are built much 
furtlier out on the take chan those of the Neolithic period, by die 
hypothesis of an advance in the art of conscniction ? 

It would take much too long to set forth again in detail alt the 
reasons why nowadays we regard this hypothesis as erroneous. 1 shall 
confine myself to enumerating the most import^t of them. 

(i). The remains of the latest Bronze sites are met with today 
under more than six feet of water ; and the regulation of our water- 
supply 30 years ago lowered the level of the lake of Neuchatel by a mean 
amount of between four and five feet. Would it then have been possible 
for our ancestors to have driven ui, right out on the lake and under nine 
feet of water, the piles which—to the number of ten thousand or so— 
a Jakc-dweliing of moderate importance requires ?—especially when 
one remem^rs that these piles have to penetrate at least a yard into 
the ground and project more tlian two yards, to withstand die waves 
and high floods. 

(a). Supposing nevettheleaa that such was the case* is it conceivable 
that, under three feet of water only, assuming it to be no greaier, the 
vegetidile dibris which forms the actual basis of the lake-dwellers’' 
midden would be laid down and stratified r Would it not rather be 
scattered by the smallest storm ? 

(3). If however this deposit finally was formed, would it not, so 
long as it remained under Lne take, be of an almost fluid cunsiatency ? 
How then can one explain the fact, many times observed, that on the 
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top of the debm layer arc found huge stone quems vrbose weight alone 
jih o o M have made mem $Iok right to the bottom ? 

(4), Between eadi successive occupation-deposit on a given site, 
one can observe a barren layer, devoid of all traces of human activity; 
one can hardly attribute to the mcie passage of time the fonnationt 
under ten/er, of this barren layer, in view of the fact that, during the two 
thousand years which have elapsed since the abandonment of the 
Bronze A™ aettlemcnts, time has deposited nothing on the fcmains 
of the last iakc-dwe!lers, whose potsherds and other relics are sometimes 
picked up on the surface, 

{5), Further, the comparative study of tlie culture of the Middle 
and l^tc Nechtliic and of tlie Eneolithic proves that there was no hiatus 
between any of these periods, wlulat their respective sites in the same 
bay are rarely found superposed, hut are found more or less far out in 
the lake. 

Ought one not, tbea, to conclude, from the facts stated in the last 
two paragraplis, on the one hand (in view of the character of the lake* 
rnidaen) that the pile structures of the Stone Age epere buih on the shore 
and not over the tmter, and that they were raised solely as a protection 
against floods ; and on the other (in view of the remot^ ijf each of the 
successive occupation-sites in the same bay) that the choice of sites was 
controlled by the level of the lake, which must have undergone impor¬ 
tant changes in the course of centuries ? 

To support this last conclusion, let it be recalled that the recent 
rcscardies of Scandinavian savants liave pttwed titat the Bronze Age can 
be equated with a tong period of desiccation, whose effects, even if they 
have not yet been fixed geologically in our own countty, would produce 
exactly the conditions descrit^ above (§t). In fact, if these hamtation- 
sites are today covered by 6 feet of water, it docs not mean that they 
were built by architectural geniuses ; it means simply tlmt, as a rt^ult 
of the long drought the level of the lake had been lowered by several 
metres* 

Translator's note. The Editor desires to record the fact that the 
photo^aplis and drawing illustrating this article were alt specialty 
made by 3 ttr C- O, Waterhouse, during a visit to Xcuchatcl undertaken 
for that purpose.^ He wishes to take this oppoituniiy of expresaing his 
thanks to Monsieur Vouga for Ms on the occasion of lus 

visit. As Monsieur Vouga was conducting excavations at Neuchattd, 
it wfis possible for ua to sec the actual layers dc^rihed above in 
process of being uncovered. 
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THE OLDEST SWISS LAKE-DWELLINGS 


EXPLANATION OP HG. 7 

A Rim of pot, CoitsiUod [B14I 
B j, Port Coat; 

C' Bone besiit, Pten Conty [970 ind 6*9] 

D Curved bone pl«qw, Fort Corny [n^O 
E Bom bolder, Amernict Ix&iS] 

F Perfrnted bone objeet, CortaUJod [8S8J 
Q Bone unmbead, Port Conty [328] 

H Semper of bteeb ^t, Ptect Corny [59S] 

J Object of bkek Smt, Pan Conty [569] 

K ' Petit tmo(dM«* of ydtowtshfl«n,l^«Cef0ty[ioo3l 

L Perfonued boer’»tu»k, Po« Conty [sv\ 

M Bora edae-holder, f^rt Corny [390J 
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THE OLDEST SWISS LAKE-DWELLINGS 


EXPLANATION OF FIG- a 

A Objtct ol whitft fliAt, Pi>tt Oioty [aia] 

B Anmvbead rf yrhite flintt Gottuflod [807) 

C Afrowhead of bone, wich rcmnina of tniumen ^uc wiberiog, Port C^nty [90] 
D Airawbeod of white flini, ^rt Ci^y [* 4*1 
E Blade of white ftfait, with nnuua of hitttmen glue, Pm Omty [60] 

F Bone onowheu), Coitutind [836] 

Q Aibte of greenbh grey atone, Auvow [1992] 

H Butted holder, Auvenuer (1979] 

J Rint of pot mill peUet^numtent, Auvero^ 

K SpuiTEi] bolder, with of dode green jdone, Beviilx [sBS] 
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(r^ 


EXPLANATION OF HG. 9 

A Object of black flinj, Auverniw [i65ij| 

B Cloven bolilei, Auvcmier [*436] 

Q Hotted bolder .^^venuer [1881] 

D Ctoven bolder, Auvemier [1M5] 

E Blade of bfown flint, with letnaina of perforated vtoodca mount [aj+7] 
F Anowbead of pin&yt-^bite flint, Auveniwr [asAi} 

G Aitowbead of wiiiJb flint, Auvemier 13748] f 
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THE OLDEST SWISS LAKE-DWELLINGS 


explanation of fig* 14 

A Copptt axt, Ekvux [3001) 

B BUdtf of Grand Premgny flint, Auvemifif [ayS*] 
c piirtof nmof p<H,Aamijii!f t*S9®J 

0 down lioiilet, Auvefiiur [ 1819 ] 

E Butted bobler, (iTwl 

F Object of white Bint, Au vemier [*5^1 

G Part pf on* t»f P®*» decoration re semhli n g .oord-pnianieot (leftanr-ArraniA) 
Auvertiier [iS^Sl 
H Part of rim of pot, Auvemitr 
d ,1 n [* 333 lj 

K „ 
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THE OLDEST SWISS L^\KE-DWELLINGS 


ESPLANATION of fig. 11 

«L- 

A Rim orpot^Au vernier [1868] 

B Fsrt of tune ne^hominer {block ivilh irhite monUag), Auvernier {lAio] 

C Stone auce-hammer (blade with white mottlisi'}, AnvettUer ftblij 
D Fat of atone us-huonier. Auvemier [1609)] 

E Awl of copper, Auvenuer [3780] 

F Plut of npple'Siiked blade of light brown Grind Pcesdgny fiiiU, Auvetnier [1337I 
Q Anowbeid of btowtu»h->bladi ftini, Auvemiej' [3399] 

H Core drilled from perfbmbn of atone axe-hunjner, Auvemicr [3730] 
d Knife of copper, Bevais ( 303 t] 
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Stone Cists 

by O. G. S- Crawford 

C ISTS Are often met with on the open moors of Britain, and a 
brief account of them may therefore be of interesc. 

First, a few words abtmt terminob^. Our predecessors 
used aiso the words ‘fust’ and ‘Kist-vaen *,antl indeed the latter word 
still survives in some of our remoter ^vestem districts. ‘Kist-TOen^ is 
howev er an impossible ivord ; it w'as invented by antiquaries to whom 
all prehistoric monuments were * Celtic requiring therefore a Celtic 
name. Since the original name was unknown, new ones had to be 
invented. In the dava when the words of Authority were heard with 
undue respwet and aw'bvard questions w'ere seldom put, those spurious 
terms obtained ivide currency. The word ' dst' has long been used 
by Scottish archaeologists, and it is the one adopted by the British 
Ordnance Survey. 

A cist is a small box consisrir^ of four stones set In the ground 
at right-angles to cacli other and generally covered by a fifth. The 
^mensions vary, but the dst averages 2 feet in internal width by 4 feet 
in length and 2 feet in depth, it may originally have been either placed 
in a hole dug for it, or set up on the surface of the ground. In the 
latter case a protecting cairn or earthen mound was generally piled 
upon it, and the whole surrounded by a circular row of closc-set largish 
stones. The result is then a typical catm^cirde. 

A burial-chamber, on the other hand, consists of large^sometimes 
very large — stones; or the aides may be formed by a dry wall of small 
stones. The roof was either a large capstone, or a corbelled vault of 
small stones, or a combination of both. The most obvious difference 
is that of sise; roughly speaking a burial-chamber ts a room into 
which one can penetrate, whereas a ciat b a mere box. Burtal-cbambcrs 
were formerly called * dolmens * and ‘ cromlechs and even the word 
* Kist-yaen ' was someUmes improperly applied to them. 

Cists were probably introduo^ into Great Britain by the Bcaker- 
folk about iSoo b.c. In Great Britain, at any rate, they are not 
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STONE CISTS 

• de^nemte ^ burial-chambers. They were u^d for aver 2000 years^, 
and^cxamplea have been found coniainmg objDcta of the 

Ii b probable that in certain Tenons they were the_ 
receptacles for the dead down to the introduction of Chii^ 3 ti^^. 
wSS cremation went out of use. They were not origji^ly. hjn^ver 
designed for cremated interments. The ciste of the i^rltest weU-dated 
eroup (in eastern Scotland) contain the skeletons of Bi^er^men. 

^ ^'hc examples which ^ve illustrate here are all typical m a general 
v,%y but peculiar in small points. They ^ lik«ly 

exrellentS^ for the present purpose since the J , 

ivpe is wdl-known.wnll be interested in die abaoi^l P al^ 

afcws a cist in a barrow on the northern luU of 

Sdllv Isles now uninhabited. U was opened on 3 ^ptember 1862, 

under the direction of the owner, Mr Augustus Smith, M.^, for the 

benefit of a ’ select party of Cambrian archaeologists . Wh^dw 

capstone had been levered off, in the^vity beneath w^ 

of burnt bones and nothing else. One remarkable foature of the 

consists in the grooves which liave cut in each of the 

stones, to allow die end-stones to be fitt^ more securely. ^ far to 1 

know this feature is imique. The stone ts granite and must have been 

hard to work with primitive appliances, * The bottom of the sarcophagi^ 

[dstl was neatly fitted vritb a pavement of three flat but irregular-shaped 

imis ^hc iuiits fitted with clay mortar, ^ ^Iso the mtci^tie^ 

whL the upright stabs joined together; as also of the lid [the 

which was vcA neaUy and closely fitted down with this same plaster - 

The dst is 3 feet 9 mches long by 2 feet wide (internal dimensions). 

and a &t Vinclies^dcep ; the capstone b 4 foet by 5 feef 7 inches ^ 

account of' the opening is published m the 45th annual jj)* 

Royal Institution of Cornwall (1865), pp. 5 f- 33 » 

piven there are wrone. A long quotation from Mr Smith s paper vviJI 

t *C»r»«W, 2 : iy W. C. Bort^ 

The presence of clay mortar is interesting 1 I oWrved 

fiimili- mortar, mixed with grit, in a ch^bered b^w on Normandy 

Down, St. Mary^s, and it has remained in use on the islands almost to 

the tiic Seilly Isles dlustraled here are peculiar 


• Tito SootdJi dua bekmg » the Early !«« A®*- <>“ V?' 

(LaiwfWiiB;), *tid ilur otl*;i il Moredufi. near Gibnemo tE<liiib«^i). S« Prue. 

Soc. Aat. 5 eo/„ iXivm, +17 and Lv. 45. 
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in their present situation only—one is on the sea-shore and the other 
in the middle of n mad. Both were discovered by Mr Alexander Gibson, 
whose excel lent photo [f^phs arc reproduced. The cist on the shore 
^ate II) is on St. Martin's, betn'een Crethus I-lill and Knglkh Island 
Point, about 20 yards from the edge of the rushy bank, and at approxi¬ 
mately high-water-mark. It is oriented north and south and b 
3 feel long by z wide, It has now no capstone. The cist when found 
was full of coarse, gravelly sand and stones, wliich were cleared out; 
amongst this were parts of feg-bones (the joint-ends missing) and smaller 
fragments ; then a piece of a human jaw, without teetli, and Anally the 
shulL The facial portitm was missing. The skull fell to pieces on 
removal but It ancf all the other pieces were preserved and the cist 
Ailed in again. Near by, to the we-st, were two or three other cists of 
the same type, and many years ago yet others were observed, both 
round this bay and at Lawrence's, to tlie west of Ciethus Hill. 

The cist in the road (plate III) is in Town Lane, about midway 
between Holy Vale and the Marconi Station, St. Mary's (lat. 49" 55' 
35.2 N, )on^. 6’ 17' 52.5 w). Nothing ia knowm about it, but 
presumably it was found when the road was made by Mr Augustus 
Smith more than So years ago. It measures about 3 feel in length by 
2 feel in width, and is oriented approximately h'E-SW. There is said 
to have been another near it, but Mr Oibsoti has searched without 
success. 

The earlier cists are generally found bencatli barrow.<i. Some at 
any rate of the later examples occur in groups, apparently uncovereti 
by mounds. Such for example was the ccmeiefy at Harl^ Bay. near 
Padstow in Cornwall. (Plates n and v). The tiate of th^ graves is 
fi^d by their contents and it is plainly not earlier than the Iron Age. 
The excavation was carried out at inten-als over a long piertod and no 
proper account has ever been published ; nor docs any record appear 
to been kept of the contents of each grave. The whole area was 
buried under sand-dunes, as may be seen from photographs taken at 
the time of exca^'ation by Mr Gibson. Tlie cists a« formed of the 
local slates and contain^ skeletons and some iron, together with at 
least one broiwc bnioch of the late La Tine period. The objects 
are exhibited in a private museum on the spot. When in the 
neighbourhood in 1917 I made some notes and attempted to summnrixe 
the scanty records of diacoveries in the immediate ricinity ; these were 
puHished in the An/t^aries Jouruat (1921) i, 293-99. Other ceme- 
tetics of the same kind probably exist elsewhere on the north coast of 
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STONE CISTS 


ComwalL Cist-cemeterics of precisely similar character are stilt used 
in the Aures mountains of Algeria^ ea<^ gc^vc having its votrec pot or 
potsherd cast upon it. 

These West Country cists arc plainly quite difFe rent from, and later 
than, the numerous bunal-chamhcrs which occur there, such as itiose 
on Normandy Down and Pont) HetUck Down, St, Mary's,. The burial- 
chambers, or p^age-graves, tfiough for the most part not very lax^e, 
arc much bieger and belong to quite a different type, TJioudi of 
earlier date tliey belong to the Brona», not to the Stone Age, They 
are probably therefore later In absolute date than the Long Barrows of 
the Cotsw'olds and Wessex. They were always covered, wholly or in 
part, by a mound of earth and stones, itself surrounded by a {Ocular 
retaining-wall of boulders or standing stones. Similar mounds occur in 
Cornwall, frequently enclosing siructures which, if free-standing, would 
be classed as typical ‘ dolmens *. 

Tui'o instances may be cited of cists in the North of Britain, both 
recent discoveries. One, at VVest Wharmlcy, near Hexham (plate vi), 
contained a beaker. It was thscovered in plo^hing on 3 March 1938, 
owing to the capstone striking the plough. The cist was cleared out 
W the men, but Mr Hedley was able to retrieve some of the contents- 
The internal dimemions were:—length, 2 feet 3 inches; breadth, i foot 
^ ioches ; depth, 2 feet. 'lEe capstone weighs more than a ton, and 
ts 5 feet long by 3 feet 3 inches wide by i foot thick. It is peculiar 
in having its ends ' dre^d into a rougfily circular shape. This has 
been done, not by percussion, but by wedging off segments with a 
roimd pointed implement. The wedge-holes are so small in diameter, 
and of such a depth, that it is difficult to believe the work can have been 
done by an instrument of hfonac, hanng regard to the very great 
thickn^ and density of the stone, and the evident smallness of the 
tool-point used \ The beaker was mended and is compared with 
that from Roseborough (Greenwell, British Bt/rroou, no. 197). The 
above account b taken from Mr Hetlley’s, published in /Voc, Soc, Ant. 
iV«pctir;/f^- 7 ])’wr (192S), scr. 4, m, 187-9. The photograph of the 
cist is published there, together with one of the beaker, and we are 
indebted to Hedley and to Mr Gibson for permission to reproduce 
it again from tlie same photograph , 

The last example we shall ^ote is a cist, found February 1926, 
at Piekie Farm, near Boarhiils, Fife, It was discovered in the same 
way as the previous one, duringploughing; but by good fortune the 
ploughman did not clear it out. This was tfonc by Dr David Waterston, 
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of St. Andrews University. The cist was 4 feet long by 2 feet 
wide and i foot 10 inches deep, and oriented east and west. It was 
covered by a roughly trimmed rectangular capstone. No pottery was 
found; but the ^eleton was well p^reserved, and was that of a man of 
the Beaker-type. A full account is given by Dr Watersion in Proe, 
Soc, Ant, Scat. (19^7) lxi. 30-44. Witli it was a single white tjuartz 
pebble (see Antiquitt, ii, 558). 

This dst is typical of the many which have been found in eastern 
Scotland. For fibber information see Rice Holmes,' and the references 
there given.* 

SirnUar or analogous dsts arc abundant in Wales, on Dartmoor, 
and indeed in almost every stone-producing region of Britain that wras 
inliabited in prehistoric times. Exanmlea have been recorded from the 
Cotswoids,* from the Marlborough Downs,* from the Isle of Wight,* 
and from Kent.* 

Both in time and space their distribution is extensive; and cist- 
burial was evidently the commonest method employed in Britain 
through prehistoric times, when suitable materials were available. 


> Attdmt Oxford, t9»7, p. 438. 

* 7*0 these rmty be iidflcd the iUuetrsted Cataiegut 0/ sptfimtni from prtftistorit 

tnirtmnitt fvund a th N. H, tjf tatd prtterptd /e tfit AffthropohgKiii Muttum, 

Afatwhal College, Aherdern, by R. W. Reid, «j)., 1924; Ptoc, Sae, Aitl. Scot., 
xzxix, 41S: and AirCallaiuter'a mcmerotu aotes wt ditam Prve, Sof. Aat. Seal, u., 23; 
XU, 116; xui, ill (uni in dat) | XLtii, 78 (five dsts); XLvm, 194; t, J50; tm, 13; 
Lv, 45 (Iron Age dat) i tvi, 33; tvn. 399 : Lvm, 386. 

* Crawford, Long Btarom of lAa Cotsvoldt, 1925, pp. iS, 19, 

* f’rte, Atth. /ait. (1849, publlahed 1831)1, p, 107, 

* Ptoe. Soc, dot. Land, set. 2, iw, 191. 

* Proe, Sec. Ant, ImuI, aer. 2, xvu, 376-7; 6' OJ, msp, Kent, 31 iiV, 




MassiHa and Early Celtic Culture 

by J. M> m NAVAtuto 

H ALLSTAIT and La Tcae are the ttamea given to the first and 
second phases of the pre-Roman Iron A^. Tiicv are derived 
from the sites wliere objects characteristic of the respective 
etdtufes were first identified, neither HaUstatt nor La having any 
eJaim to be considered as the cradles of the cultures named after them. 
The former lies in Upper Austria. La T^ne (' the shaflows ') is 
situated In Switzerland at the eastern end of the lake of Ncuchatd. 

The upper limit for tiie chronology of the Mallstatt Period is a 
vexed point. If by Hallstatt we mean a period when iron was in 
general use, it can hardly have said to have begun before the ninth 
century B-C. ; if we regard it as denoting the time when Villanuvan^ 
and other contemporary influences first made themselves felt in Centnd 
Europe, it can iiardly have begun later than c. rooo b.c. Reinecke 
would even put it ba^ as far as c, laoo a.c. The lower limit is some¬ 
what easier to define. Generally speaking it came to an end c. 550-50C 
B.c. ; but in some districts it persisted until c. 400, w^hile in north-east 
Germany and other remote areas, the La T^ne culture cannot be said 
to have succeeded it until r. 150 B.C., or even later. 

Rcincckc divides the Hallstatt period into four pliascs ; Ddchelctte 
into two.* It is with Reinecke D, which rougldv eorresponds to Ddche- 
Ictte It, that we are concerned. The dates assigned to this phase are 
given as follows :— 

Reinecke, c, 700-550 B.C. and in some districts later ; Ddchelette, 
C . 700-500 B.C. 

The art of the Hallstatt Period, for the most part rigidiy geometric, 
is largely the outcome of Bronze Age sources, rliough a tendency 
towards figural ornamentation, derived from Italy, also asserts itself. 
But if one may generalize, the Hallstatt style is mainly an exaggerated 


’ For mccount of ViJJanovii period see D, Randall-Mad'rcr io AxTtQL’tTr rr, 
pp. 134-140. 

*For Reinedte, m hit srtlcka on the four HulUtatt pJu9C$ in LindeiudunTdtV 
AltfriSmff unurtr htidiutfhtn Vorstit (=AuhV) V, pp, 144, zti, zie, tie zod tou i 
FoiDichtkU6ictimMaauef,a.i,p.^L rr -rf a » j? a , jy:, 1 
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dcvdopmtnt of older influences. Not until it was in its last phase did 
the Hallsuft world really come into contact with Greece. 

The La Tine culture first came into being c. 550 to 500 b.C. ; in 
SwitKcrland, and in the south-westernmost parts of southern Germany 
not until c, 400. Paul Rcinecke whtl^ more than any other authority, 
has contributed to our knowledge of this period, divides it into four 
phases A-o,' a and b corresponding to Docheiette t ; C and o to 
Dicheiette tr and ill. The importance of this twofold division of La 
Tine I has not yet been fully grasped by English and French archaeo¬ 
logists : w’ith the ptissible exception of the bronae bowl from Comg* *y- 
Drudion {Ant. Jam, vi, p. 277), phase a is unrepresented in 

these islands; not so in France. Without recogniat^ this subdivision 
of La T^ne t, it is hardly possible to obtain a clear idea of the genesis 
of the La Tine culture. The phase which most concerns us is 
phase A. ITtis, according to Reinecke, began c. 550 and ended e. 425 
or 420 B.C.* 

The genesis of the La T^e style was due to a fusion of older 
elements, with more or teas contemporary Greek influences. The 
former were technical as well as stylistic ; the latter, chiefly stylistic. 
The plant-motifs, which,with their geometrical derh'ativos, arc the most 
characteristic feature of La Tene art, are mainly derived from classical 
prototypes—the palmetto, free-tcndril and other patterns. The zoo- 
morphic and anthropomorphic elements mtwtly date from phase a. 

The zone in which the culture of La T^e a held dominion extends 
roughly from eastern France to Bohemia. For convenience, it may be 
divided into a Central, a Western and an Eastern area. The first 
consists of die \liddle Rhenish and admeent regions, and is best 
represented by the famous group of burials known as the ‘ Chieftains’ 
Graves witK their rich tomb*fumiturc of gold and bronze ornaments, 
their vveapons and imported bronze vessels of Greek or Graeco-Italian 
manufacture. The Western area lies in east and north-east France. 
The rich chariot-burials of the Marne region mostly date from phase a. 
Here Greek or Gracoo-ltailaji bronze vessels occur, though not in 


' See hk iQpnrtam «tudv Zur Kamtmu der La T^Hf-Drnhmdltr^ «fcr Ztmt nnrdhy&tt 
dtr . 4 tpen, ii) the iijoi Ptftichnft da ROmitt'h^enitaiihciHfi CeHtraLMufetm au Alittrss 
(=MiiinTer FcAtschr, 190^). 

* Baytritthfr VorffarMeAttfrittaid (1935) v, p. 49 f, .Schunucher’i (htea for thia 
phi» orei^ram the end vf the sixth centuiy to r, 400 bjC. ; see Ebert*a Realtn-ikon, 
viii *,v, hhttet'Und Kaddetiuchland, p. D^helecte asaigru the iifth and fourth 

Ceatuiiea to lik Tine 1, ie« hk U, 3, p, 93© f. 
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such profusion as in the Rhenish Chieftains* * Graves. Greek pottery 
lias come to light on several sites in the Western and Central areas-* 
The Eastern area (east Bavaria, west Bohemia and southern Thuringia) 
in certain respects differs fundamentally from the other two* Reinecke 
observed these differences over a quarter of a century ago/ and 
considered that they were due to our Central and Western areas being 
subject to Greek influence which came by way of the Hellenic colonies 
in southern France, while the Eastern area (where the Greek influence 
is far less strongly felt) derived its southern inspiration mainly from 
Italy, by way of the Adige*Brenner mute. Since then Ddchclctte and 
others have challenged the view tliat the Greek influence from soutbem 
France reached the La T^e zone prior to c. 300 b.c. And although 
little has been written on this subject in recent years, these criticisms 
have won increasing support. 

With the dowiifa!! of its great Bmnze Age civilization, the cast 
Mediterranean area ceased to have any great influence on the cultures of 
Central Europe, but after an interval of approximately five centuries, 
during the last phase of the Hallstatt Period, the influence from Greece 
(1 use the word in its vridcst sense, including the whole area of Hellenic 
colonization) made itself felt once more. It can best be traced in a 
small group of imported metal objects and potteip?, found in France, 
Switzerland and south-west Germany, associated with antiquities daring 
from phase D of the Hallstatt culture (D&helctte’s Hallstatt n). A short 
summary of these imports is ncccsaary before attempting to determine 
the dire^on by which that Greek influence reached Central Europe, 

A. Metal Ob|ects, (Finds marked with an asterisk denote 
tumuli with chartot-buriaht), 

t , Branze vases. Bronze tripod and bowl ornamented with bronze 
griffons' heads ;* La Garennc, near Chatillon, Cote d'Of* 
(Ddcheleitc, /.c., ti, a, p. 647). 

* i'Dr cDnvenimce sftke I sHfill attnde in the aboYc WisstctD and Central areoa os the 
exilic Znoe. fur there b gocMl reaion 10 hetiere that dtirin^ the Utter put of Kelbtiitt o 
they fontted part of the area octupied by the Celtic peoples {#ee mv * Comiiij^ of die 
Celts ^ in the C<tinbndg« Andent flislary, vii, p. 54fT^CAH, vn.) Whether the above 
Eaatcni area was already settled by Celtic people or nnt ia adU 1 matter of dispute. 

* Maiiistt Fatiehr,, I9<u, p. jli f, 

* Tljeur and the head from Sena were undoubtedly of Greek nwitiifacture 

(cf. Dechektte, Iz., it, 2 fijgs. asi and uj). If tliese heitU are of Ionian workmanship, 
t^y doubtle^ readited the Celde area br way of Messilia: Massilta was a Fhocaeun 
colony and Phocaes was one of the pHniipal cities of lottia. See Eteineckr, AuhV, v* 
p. J29. Compare also Heiodotua, iv, 152. 
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A bronze ' hydrin ’: Grachwyl, Canton Beme,* see plate i , 
(Tschumi, Ureesch. des p. ii6). 

The early wine tiagons on pedestals, with trilobe rnouth and 
bulging body, see fig. i ; KappcI (Baden)*—handle and 
pedest^ only (Wagner, Fundstntien und Funde^ i, p. 211), 
Vilsingen, Hohenzotlcm*—also in fragments, see plate ti. 
{Zeitschr. fur Ethnohgie, 1900, p, (4S2)), L’Agnel near 
Pertuis, Vauclusc {VHomme Pr^kistorique, 1909, p, 204, cf, 
Decheletie, U., n, 2, fig. 308.3). 

A grifTon's head similar to those from La Garenne yi^Bs found at 
Sens, Y'onne (D6chelette, n, 3, p. 1598). 

The bronze bowls with beaded nms, found at Hundeiaingen,* 
Portafban, etc (see Reinccitc, AuiiV, v, p. 328, f. no. 1033), 
though originally Greek types, may have been copied else- 
w’here. 

Tbe same may apply to the large broTuse cauldrons with iron ring 
handles discovered at nundersingen* and Klein Asperglc, 
Wilrttemberg, etc. (Ibid, p. 329, no, J034). 

2. WeapQus. Greek javelin heads of an early type were found 
on the following sites r—Pourriires, near Maiieiiles, Camp du 
Rouret, Alpes Maritime^ and in a Late Halbtatt tumulus at 
Alabe, Doubs (see Clerc, MasmUn^ t, p. 238). 

M, Clerc tells me that a Greek helmet of the sixth cent my lias 
reoently been found in Vaucluse, A Greek greavc w-aa found 
at Roquefort, Alpes Maritimes (Clerc, i, p. 259 f,). 

B, PoTTERV, Greek pottery has been found on a number of 
sites in southern France (sec Clerc, U,^ !, p. 340 ff.); among other 
finds, a Protecorinthian cup ivas unearthed in a Late Hallstatt tumulus 
near Pertuis, Vaucluse (see Udeheiette, /.c,, 11, 2, tig, 252), and a’ 
lecyihos with black paJmettes at Voiron, Iscre {Bull, ik Helletnque^ 



The fmds from the Camp de Chateau-sur-Salins (Jura) are of 
greater importance, live Camp dc Chateau is a fortress dating from 
the end of the Hallstatt and the earliest La T^e period^ a stratified site 
carefully excavated by M. Piroutet.* Fragments of red- and black- 
figured Attic vases and of impalnted Greek nmpitorae were found with 
Late I’lallststc fibulae and other anti^uitjea. The Camp dc Ch&teau, 
though perhaps the most important, is not the only site in that region 

• &VW Arfhidi^upu (=IW) 1909, 1 , PP. 193 ff. 
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which yielded Greek pottery. Three Greek amphorae were found in 
another Jura camp, Mont-Gudrin : several in the tumuli at Mantochc 
(Hte. Saone) and one in a barrow at Merccy-sur-Satlne (Hte, SaoncL* 
The last two sites D&:helette assigns to his first La Tcnc Period. The 
above group of antiquities ait; nearly all found in I lallstaic contests and 
date from the seventh and sixth centuries. 

During La Tcnc a, this Greek (or ultimately Greek) influence 
attained to a still greater importance. There is a \vKole series of 
imported bronze objects in the Celtic area, siamnoi (see plate III), wine 
fiagons no longer with round pedestals and trilobe mouths, but with 
flat bases and beaked spouts (hence the German name Schnabelkanne — 
fig, 2), and other types. Further to tlic cast, their occurrence is more 
sporadic. A full inventory ivith a map (the geographical positions of 
some of the sites on the latter are inaccurate) is given in the last of 
the four v’ollimes of D 4 chctette*s Manuel (p, t509ff,).‘“ It is yet to 
be seen how far these vessels arc of Greek or Graeco-Italian (Greek 
colonies in Italy) w^orkmanship, and hoiv far they are Etniscan or 
wholly Ixarbaric copies: the last-named are easier to distinguish 
the beaked flagon from Klein Aapergle). But the influence of the late 
archaic and classical Greek styles upon more or less contemporary 
Celtic art is very strong, whether more directly iransmittcd tlirou|b 
Massiiia by way of the Rhone, or less directly through barbaric, 
Etruscan or Italian copies. This is particularly noticeable during 
phase A of the La Tene Period. Yet side by side w'ith fairly faithful 
imitations of Greek ornamental motifs, we already begin to meet with a 
conscious styliaing of the classical prototypes. In the ensuing phases, 
this process grew so marked that it is often difficult to recognise the 
classical parentage of many of the Celtic designs. This, no doubt, is 
partially due to the very noticeable decrease in the number of classical 
imports found in the imns-Alpine regions during La Tine b,*‘ 

Having given a brief sketch of these Late Ifallstatt and Earliest 
La Tine imports, Id us try to retrace the routes along which they 
passed, beginning with the liallstatt group. 

Iveaving asiue the Adige-Breimer-Iube liighway which, even at 
the time we are speaking of, had linked up It^y with Jutland for at 

• VAiahr^poti^ic (191S-19} xsR, p. 2« : DK'tKlcUr, /j.. li, 3, p, 10471. 

i^Tticr FiVnch material for the imp in thu artide is poftly hosed an the sdiovc, 
ind partly tat Joulin {a*, igto, tl, p. 1 ff.) and Cleft’s Matsah'itt'i). 

“ Gieeb wins first apptar in the Celtic area dnrm^ this phase, and paymem by ooin 
mny have wunewhat afiecte^.! the miite primitive method ol' trade by bjirtv, 
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least a thousand wara,** and aJong which the Italian stimulus reached 
the Eastern La Tfene a area, two main routes are open to discussion ; 
tiic Tidno-Mcsocco-Bemardino-Rhinc and the route which passed up 
the Rhone from southern France. The Simplon and St, Gotthard 
passes, partially oning to the bad Sub-atlantic climate conditions (see 
below p, 443), were of no importance at this period; and although the 
route over the Great St. Bernard was in existence the evidence does 
not warrant our regarding it as one of the main cultural highways 
between Italy and the barbaric North.'* 

It lias been argued that the ^hydria * reached the Berne area from 
Italy by \vay of the Ticino-Rhine route. But, from a purely geogra¬ 
phical point of view, the latter would be a devious way for a Greek 
import made in south Italv to reach that district. It should also be 
noted that this ^hydria * belong to a (^le of forms unknown to Upper 
Italy. The most northerly objects which show any stylistic resemblance 
to the Grdchwyl ‘Aydrta ■ arc the bronsse handles cited by Neugebauer 
from the Marche region.'* The ' /lydrih’ is considered by Neugebauer 
as Itaving been made under Peloponnesian (probably Laconian) influence 
in one of the Greek workshops of southern I taly." 

Turning to the pottery, ivc have as yet only one connecting link 
between Provence and Lyons—the tecythos decorated with black 
palmettcs from Voiron. But north of that zone finds of this nature arc 
better represented. We have already alluded to the Greek atnphorce 
found at Mantoche, Meroey, Mom Gu^n and the Camp de CbAteau. 
Furtwangicr pronDiinced the amphora from Merccy and one of those 
disoovered at Mantoche to be of pure Greek manufacture, and, in 
assigning them to the sixth and fifth centuries, noted that they corres¬ 
ponded in form to representations of atuphorae on red-figured vases of 
the severe style.'® The finds from the Camp de Chateau furnish 
evidence of a ycl stronger nature. At a slightly lower level than the 


Sec Jos/nai fl^ 5 l tXVt* PP> 4^4 ff. 

■' Although coiii'findt show that an oiTrtand-trade niated between MassitU; and 
Upper Italy in the fourth century, there b little evidence for cloae rehtiorta between 
thane rtgiana over (he Weat Aljrine paae» duting the HalUtatt o and La Tine k 
plwaea. 

'* RSmuke Mitt/Uungen (1920} xsxv, p. 403 f, (cf, Ranilali-hlaclm. bm Agt tn 
lUA}’, pL 30 nnei p. 134), 

** Atfhuedttg, ^tungfr, ($25, cok. 183-8 alul 104. 

" itA. {1909I11, p. One of the fragmentj from Mdiu Gu^n w» of a ware 

identical with tK* ampkarn from Mcrtey. 
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stratum which yielded black-figured Attic ware (tnh century) sherds were 
found of wheel'■Tnadc pottery decorated with undulated^ lines, and 
indigenous to Lower Provence.*' Esatnplea of this * Ligurian^ pottery 
were discovered at Chateau dc Monnorot (Jura), and at Court St, 
Etienne (near Dinant in Belgium) in a late Halisiatt burial. 

From the above it is clear, as Piroutet Ivas already observ^ed,'** that 
trade relations were in existence during the sixth (century betw'een the 
Greek colonists in soulhem France and the Celtic population of the 
Saone-Seill^Doubs area, relations in which the Ligurians probably 
acted as middle-men. But did this trade effect southern Germany ? 

Although that area might appear to have been supplied by the 
Bemardino-Rlune route, the distribution of the earlier mne-flagons 
(Pertuis, KappeJ, Yllsingen) and the bronae javelin-heads (Camp du 
Rourel, Pourrieres, Alaisc) points to the Creek influence having 
reached south Germany from southern France, Neitlicr of tfiesc types 
lias come to light in Upper Italy. From a gcom^phical standpoint 
there is nothing to prevent the route which linked up the Franche 
Comte and sou^em Germany from proceeding along the Doubs to the 
Mombcliard region and on tWugh the gap of Belfort to the Rhine.** 
In this connexion it should be noted tliat close cultural relations existed 
during the Hallstatt period bctiveen Wurttemberg and the .Alaise 
district; ** and Alaise* with its thousands of Hallstatt tumuli, lies in the 
department of Doubs, at no great distance from Salins* overlooking 
which stands the Camp dc Chateau, the stratified site which yielded the 
important finds of Greek pottery and the * TJgtin^ ‘ sherds. 

Further to the west, the evidence is less striking, but we have the 
bronze griffon's head from Sctia, The difitribuuon of sixth century and 
later southern imports in south-west France, points to a mute along the 
Garonne (see below pp. 4 3,4 37). Som e of the imports referred to above 
(on p, 425 f) w'ore actually made in the seventh century. The earliest 
Greek pottery found at Fort St, Jean fon the north side of the old 
harbour of Massilia) dates from the latter half of the seventh century and 


Thu type nf pettei'y wm uiiearthcil dl Fon St. Jean (Muruitta) in uwKUtbn 
with Gmli enil Italka Ahenb ilxtinx from the wTcnlh is the tifili century 11 .c. 

** I’AnthoptfU^e (1913-19)1 xxix, p. .stj ff. 

** III ihe hrih century the Gtctk inflitence a[tpcaied tu have reached live Rhino by 
ORoUier Toutet aec bek>w, p, 437 f, 

** See M. Piroulet'a Ventr^tvm iw I'iittdt da Cttittf in (191S-19) 

XXIX inti (1920) XXX, especially w biu he hu ut ssy canoeming the AhuK-Wtlntcmbe^ 
group. 
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shoi^ the Greeks had esiabliahcd coniact with that region durii^ the 
half centurv preceding the traditional date of the colony^s fonntiaiion 
It is tiot impossible^ therefore, th^t die earliest imports reached the 
Celtic and adjacent areas Isetwecn the years hjO'-boo 

Judging from die increase in the niiinber of southern iniported 
objects found in the Celtic area during La Tme a (beaked Sagotis, 
ttamrsm, etc.), the relations between tliose regions and MassilLa w'outd 
seem to have become greatly inteti^ified. But a detailed study of 
these imports has yet to dc made i and it is not unlikely that some of 
them w'ere of Etrukan, some of wholly barbaric mam^cturc. Never 
the less, there is good reason to believe that the relations betwwn the 
Celtic area and the south of France continued uninterrupted during the 
earliest phase of the La Tcnc period. The dosing ol the Streits of 
Gibraltar towards the end of the vjth century-, to other than Cartha¬ 
ginian traders, though not responsible for the opening of an overland 
route from Massitia, no doubt gave an added stimulus to its commerce 
with the barbaric region to the north. 

With regard to coin-finds, Cary** considers the distribution of Greek 
coins in the barbaric area as a ‘ crucial test ’ for the existence of a trade 
betw'ccn the Greek colonies of soulltcm France and the barbaric 
hint^tand, 'Fhe earliest types (prior to 450 b.C.) found in the Provence 
area (the treasures of Auriol, etc.) fall into two categories; tho^ 
mimed in the east McditCTTanean area or southern Italy, and those tn 
the barbaric style. Neitlicr group is of much concern to us : whether 
we agree with Babelon in regarding the biter as struck by the west 
Mediterranean colonists, or* with Sdtman. as actually imitated by 
their barbaric neighbours, neither they nor the imported types are 
found far enough north to be in the Ceitic area. The same is true for 
the early Massiliote coinage (struck before 400 li.C.)/* rioting 

tliis, dismisses the view that the Massilioies dispensed with currency 
when trading w'ith the Gauls* because the latter * show-ed a marked 
avidity for coins and set up mints at an early date But, at the highest 
estimate, the first Celtic imitations of Greek coins date shortly before 


Complft Rnidut tie I'Atsdtmit dti latesipthm tl de BtUeir-letUa 1910, 

p, +52 (T. and CJ««, L., 1, p. io<. Ionian war? of the iinlh Ocfiluty has been found on 
Ihiftshe, at Bamj-Rjuta, nnd at Vitro Ilea, near the ^^tong do Betw (Qert, /.f., X, p, 341), 

« Juuriud tt/ Hedtnic die* (1914) K-IV. P ■ ■ 

** Between 400 and 350 B.C. two neiv Massiliote type® were struck. These have been 
found in noahem and centiaJ Gaul. But as they were conent for several cEttturiea, 
they fonn an unsoie basis of argument (see Cary* /x., p, 175.) Cf, e.iii vti, p. 49. 
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336 B.c,, white minting can hardly have become common among the 
Celts prior to 300 B.c. Yet the finds from thc^Camp de CMteau show 
that a trade in Greek Smarts bctw«n eastern France and Lower 
Provence had been estahUsWd during the sixth century. The above 
argument of Cary is therefore unsouna * *, and it would be safer to ascribe 
the absence in Celtic lands of Greek coins earlier than the fourth century 



rm.^. Ei^KusR tvni or hjusok. i«soc»<5niiiETia>. sxn nxn vr 

to the fact that the Celts (not as yet in immediate contact with the Creek 
colonies) were not ripe for tradmg in currency, and still had recourse 
to the more primitive method of rartcr. The evidence of early coin- 
finds doca hot therefore afifect the issue one or the other. 

We have already noted that red-figured Atdc sherds were discovered 
in the top stratum f£) at the Camp de Chgteau Oura). 

Greek pottery has also been found in the following Celtic burials; 
Somme Bio^e (Manie), La Mottc St, Valentin (Hte, Marne), Roden- 
bach (Rhenish Palatinate) and Klein Aspcrgle (Wttittemberg).** 

Since Ddchelette published his monumental work, an important 


***nie refciienc® will be founJ in tbe tut of the ^ vnli. of DdeheTotte's Maiauh 
The totest of these mm datei fttm e. 4^ BjC, 

* I bare 10 tliBnk M. C. Burkitt for this dnuiog. 
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site has been discoveretl at Enscrutti: (HirauItL** about sb; mites 
south-west of B^eis. Here the teamed and public-spirited M, 
Alouret has excavated upwards of a hundred and thirty-eight inciite^tion 
gravea, Among the more important metal objects are : awrords of a La 
T^e f character, and of a curved Iberian type ; La Tine i fibulae ; 
girdle-clasps derived from the palmctte and zoomorphic motifs, both 
varieties found in La Tcne a contexts in the Celtic area. Coral is by 
no means poorly represented* T^e pottery, which is of exceptional 
interest, may be roughly divided into four categories: (i) red-ngured 
Attic vases of the late fifth and fourth centuries, (a) * Campanian ’ 
pottery of the fourth and third centuries, (3) Iberian pottery of the same 
date, {4) vessels of indigenous manufacture. With regard to the 
red-figured Attic vases, it should be noted that thb w,*as not the earliest 
type of Greek pottery to reach south-west France: examples of black- 
rigured Attic ware have been found at St, Gabriel (near Tarascon), 
Beziers, Montlaurca and Clennont-Dessous (j^t et Garonne) 
Although Alouret is probably correct in regarding Ensirune as an 
Iberian sctlkment,*^ he rather’untier-estimarcs the possibility of Celtic 
influence. Tiic La Ttne i swords and a gold earring (like Dcchelette, 
/.r., n, 3, fig, 542.2) assuredly point to relations between Ens^rune 
the Celtic world. I have spoken of Enscrune at some length. Owing 
to the finds from this site, it has been suggested tiiat the cradle of the 
La Tfene culture might lie further to the south-west than is gcnemlly 
supposed,*• Until earlier burials have been discovered, one should 
beware, when speaking of the genesis of the La Tcne culture, of over¬ 
emphasizing the importance of Ensirune; the majority of the graves 
date from the fourth and third centuries, the moat anci^t from the 
end of the fifth, whereas the Middle Rhenish ' Chieftains' Graves ' 
and the rich c ha riot-burials of the Marne culture date from the fifth, 
Reinecke even placing the earliost of rhem in the second half of the 
sixtli century.** 


** cKAl, 1916, np. 3917 wd 469; 1918, p, 95; 1919, pp. K3 Jind 393: 1920, p. 31 *, 
1917, p, 1 - FbndatHin not ; Mtnamnttt tl Mrtnoirtt (1924) XXVll, p. 45 : L'lUai-' 
trtUiim, 24 April, 19x16 ; Corput Vmmim tTtHiqttonan, fasc. 6 (1927). 

•* Clcra, /r., t» pp. 343^ 346,348 j Dcchclcttc, tj., tl. 3, p. tegS. 

** Apart fitim du Iberiim pottery luid certain of tbe metaJ objccta, tbeiun iRscrip- 
don* occur on some of the docniry imu, 

** csAi, 191S, p. 96 r, 

** Thia ahouliJ be borne in mind when apcaiing of the place of origin of the iiboi'e 
xoomorphic girdlc-clasp«. Mouret does not seem to realize this : cf. A/en. tl Men, 
Pht, XXVI], p. jst. 
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Another site in this district, where Greek induence ts to be seen, is 
Momlaur^, sbouc zi miles west of Narbunne.^^, Here the foundations 
of the Jmts, cut into the rock, closely resemble a type of foundation 
discovered at Athens (see Uichclette, IjC., ii, a, fig, 4^3), The earliest 
Greek pottery found lie re (black-figured ware) dates from the sixth 
ccniu^; but tlje majority of the sherds of Greek and Italo-Groek 
vases from the latter part of the fifth, to the third century. 

Further to the east, in the Lower Rhone area, important finds came 
to light on the hill-fort of Baou-Roux, (near Marseilles). Tlic earliest 
sherds found on this site belong to die Titian geometric cycle of pottery; 
but fragments of painted Ionian ware, black- and red-figured Attic 
vases, and later Cumaean potter}', were also discovered, not to mention 
other objects.** 

Apart from Baou-Rc>ux, the following sites in or near die Lower 
Rh6ne ^■alley have yielded red-figured Attic ware *—Courtincs and 
Petit Cerveau (both near Ollioules), Caumont, St. Jacques (close to 
Cavaillon) and Nimes. Further up the Rhone, Greek umphorae, or 
amphorae made in Greek ctdonies in southern Italy, occurred on three 
sites to the north of *Chusctan, Bagnols—sur-Gi^ and Laudun.** 

North of tlicse, 1 know of no Greek pottery of this period undl we 
^mc to the Celtic area. 

Classical writers speak of the Celtic peoples* great love of wine, 
and the evidence of archaeology not only bears out what they have lo 
say on this point, but shoivs that there is a long history behind these 
references. Most of the imported vessels, w'hethcr pottery or bronze, 
were ultimately connected witli the carrymg,storiiig, mixing and drinking 
of W'ine. If, as in the case of the l^a Motte St. Valentin ffammt, they 
were used for cinerary urns, it does not mean that they were imported 
for that purpose, nor dots it folltiw that they were all Imported solely 
as obiets tTart. In the ' Chieftains’ Graves we sometimes find a 
regular table sen'ice of bronze vessels; while the fragments of un- 
deenrated amphorae from other than sepulcliral sites (Camp de Chateau 
and Mont Guerin) prove that the vessels can hardly have b^n imported 
as anything else tnm receptacles for tlie produce of the South.” But 

**<T 1 A 1 , IQP9, p. 9S1. 

** Atmalet df ta FamtlJ dm Stimcti dr Maneith, xiri, fftsc. 3, p, Rf 

■* Clcic, l, pp. 3^0-5, ihd loulin, RA (tgto}. il, p, f. 

■I ” •^rpodng thfll 40 tEiE qf the« ampkatvr wenf mwd for the tnjwportation of 
Oil Eiid rioi Ti'ii>e, wfl know thut oliv^ oil waj due of n^iiilp cvpcirts (ucc Clcrc* 
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fs this true for such works of art as some of tlio bronze vessefs or the 
decorated Crack pottery ? In the ' Chieftains* Grave* at VVeisskirchen 
(Rhein-provii^ the bronze siamnos was found to contain a resinous 
substance.*^ This, on chcmica! aixafysis, proved to be white pitch."* 
We know from ciasstcal sources that the andents sometimes pitched 
their \Yincs, l^Uny (Hist, oat* xiv, 24) tells us that the Greeks* to give 
briskness to their wines when tfjo flat, mixed them with potters' earth, 
pounded marble, salt or sca-vratcr, the Italians with brentm pitch, and 
that it was ‘ the universal practice both there {in Italy) and in the 
ndghbouring provinces to sesKon their wine with resin But later 
in the same work (Xiv, 25), still speaking of wine, he tells us tJtat tlie 
best quality of pitch is mat from Mount Ida, though Vergil (Georgic 
11. 498) speaks of Narveian pitch. The latter reference b of intcr^t. 
Narycia is the poetical name for the Greek colony Locri in southern 
Italy, anti it has lately been su^ested that many of the archaic Greek 
bronze vessels may have been mde at Locri rather than, as hitherto 
suppcDscd, at Tarantum."* Locri was in Bruttium, a region according 
to Eliny (U., Xiv, 25) that produced the most highly esteemed pitch in 
Italy in preparing vessels tor the storing of wine. 

The contents of the Weisakirehen itamnos not only shows that this 
practice dates back to the fifth and possibly even into tnc sixth century, 
but that those vessek were used by the Celts for wine, and seem, 
originally, to have owed their introduction into the Celtic area to the 
wine trade, w'hicK, as the mnphf^ae from the Camp de Chitcau and other 
sites shcfw, probably started in phase d of die f laUatalt Period. If this 
conjecture is correct, the La Terns art may largely have owed its 
existence to Celtic thirst. 

But from what region was this wine imported ? We have good 
reason to believe that, although the vine W'as known in I'rancc in 
Quaternary times, the ar! of viticulture was first introduced into that 
country by the Massiliotes (Justin, sliii, 4.2). It seems to have been 
confined to the Massilia area until r. 120 Although Martial has 

little good to say of the Masstilan wine, Posidonius the Stoic {apud 
Athenaeum, iv, 36) tells us that the <>Us drank wine imported from 
that region, and also from Italy, Posidonius was born about 135 b.c. 

rfywnw froru Kltin Aapergk (pble lu) abo vorttaijitil a n^tnouk dcDocic. 
tHdielctte, Cofltctifin Mit/on^ p, 133, 

•"No^bauw, AnhtttiJ, Anwiger^ 19*5, coT, 201 f. 

« milbia. La ngKt (fow p. iit. 1 owe 00* nrfenaiw to M .P, Oisrlw- 

wrai. 
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and was still living in the year 62. He travelled widely in Gaul, and 
as the riviliration of the Celts depicted by Diodonis Stciifus (who seems 
to have drawn bis information from Posidonius' lost work) is that of 
La Tiine n ratlier than the La Tiaie m, Posidonius* travels in Gaul 
may date from c. too e.c,. or possibly a little earlier. By that time 
Italian wines had become fWnous ** hut before the middle of tlic second 
oencurv viticulture pbyed little part in the economic life of Italy, the 
wi^ then drunk being almost entirely imported from Greece, Pliny 
(Hist, nat. xiv, 9) ^Ib us that Apollodoms in bis list of wines recom- 
me^ed to King Ptolemy (323-285 a,c.) does not mention any Italian 
yaneties, as at that time they were not known {ftntiat etiam lum 
Knotts). If this was true for the turn of the fourth and third centuncs, 
how much less must viticulture liavc been practised by the non-Hellenic 
mhabimnts of Italy from the seventh to the fifth centunes. Dunne 
early tiroes in Italy^ seeros niaiiijy to have been used niedictnallyi 
and It IS thought that Nuroa in hb lawis ordained that milk should be 
used in place of it at sacrifice owing to its rarity. The evidence all 
points to the Celts of our period importing their wine from the region 
aroimd M^iiia, or through Massitia from Greek lands ; and it is 
highly probable, therefore, that during the late sixth and the fifth 
Centura, when so many vessels of southern origin connected w-ith wine 
were found in the Celtic area, the trade between that area and Massilxa 
was maintained if not intensified. 


Another substance imported by the Celts was coral.** Bronzes 
encrusted with coral frequently appear in La Tenc t contexts in the 
ChamMgne and other areas, Pliny the Elder writes (Hist, nat, xxxn ii) 
h reached the Gauls from the Stocchadcs (the 

Ites d Hyeres) but coral also occurs off the Lesser Stoechades (die 
isi^ds n(^r Massiha), It is found today off the lie Maire, and those 
w-ho seek it iiave seen and sometimes recovered amphorae lying 20 to ro 
metrea deep, although so far only types from the firat century Ai. 
have been discovered.** But the Greater Stoechadcs were the most 
important co^ hsheriM of ancient times. Later, according to Pliny, 
the demand from ^dia deflected the trade in coral from the Celtic 
region; mdeed, as Remach has shown, there is a great failing off in the 


Billurd, U., p. 71, 
**Clen:. 1,187 f- 
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number of objects of this substance found in the Celtic area during La 
Tine u and m.y But it is interesting to note that coral first appears 
in ^e Celtic region during phase H of the Uallstatc period, the phase in 
which the Greek inilucnce from the south of France first reach^ 
eastern France and. south Germany, 

Judging from the distribution of aoutlietn imports certain modifica¬ 
tions in ^e routes took place during La Tine a. Although the main 
route still passed up the Sadne into the Franche Comt(5 and the 
neighbouring districtSj the demand from a new district, the Champagne 
area, had also to be met with, A number of finds have been dredged 
up from the Sa6ne at Chalon j^aune et Loire); must of them date from 
T^e u and lit,** but La Tine i objects are not lacking. Chalon is 
^own to have been a point where a nttmber of routes converged and it 
is not unhkely that the highway which connected the Champagne area 
with the Saonc-Rhdne complex, branched off from the former river 
at that point, Groups of southern imports to the west of the Loire 
and in the Garonne area would, from their geographical position, testify 
to connexions with the south of France ramer than the Alpine passes'. 
Further east, we have the Middle Rhenish ‘Chieftains' Graves* 
with their many southern imports. But as tiicy lie north of a line 
from Hagenau to Ulm, it is not likely that the route by which the 
southern imjtorts came, struck the Rhine as far south as it did in the 
Hallstatt Period {see above p. 430). During phase \ of the La Tine 
Period, it w'ould appear to have condnued up the Safine (as well as 
branching off^ up^ the Ain), and struck across Lorraine towards Meta. 
From this point it reached the Rhine through at least four channels. 
The chief of these passed through the BirkenfelU-Nalie country, the 
heart of the Central La Tfene a area; the other three made ihc Rhine to 
the cast of Hagenau, near Worms and at Koblentz respectively.** 

^ It remains to discuss the importance of the part played by the 
Ticino-Mesooco-Bemardino-Khme route during Halbtatt d and La 
Tene a. From a purely geogmphicat point of view, the Rb6ne-Sadne 
route is the most direct way Tor southern imports to have reached the 


“ The UME of eoiat ilid noi die out mmpIetcJy. It id found, for inetance. on the 
William Skidd. 

“ IIundredH of bmiten lonphotiui wetie found at dus point. They homiwr 
from rlie first century b,c. ' 

** Schumacher, Stedlui^t and Kaittiirgeah. dtr RJitinlanJg, i, pi. 8. Judging 
from the impom in the Bcme mea, the Rhone-Anr-Rhine rouie wjh leaa imporfauit in 
Ld Tbie A dun Halkmnt D. 
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Cdtic area in. FrancsE:; but Switaerland and south Germany might 
equally well Iiave been supplied by the way of the former route. From 
the distribution of the cordoned bucket, the Ftruscan gold pendants 
found in the Canton of Berne,** the occurrence of Etruscan spits at 
Cbalon-sur-Saone and Somme-Bionne, not to mention the possibility 
of some of the beaked-flagons found in the Transalpine re^on being 
Etruscan or even upper Itaiian copies of Greek or Graeco-Italian 
prototypes, it might be argued that the Bemardino-Rhine route was of 
capital importance. 

It is diflicult to determine the direction by which the cordoned 
buckets reached the Celtic area. Whatever their place of origin, they 
are best represented in the Bologna and Este regions, and it would seem 
almost certain that it was from there that the examples found in the 
Transalpine area came; while some of them beyond a doubt must have 
entered tiie latter region by way of the Central and Eastern * arnUr 
foutes*.** The examples found on HaUstatt n and La T^ne a sites 
in south Germany may wxll have come by the former way along 
its. upper Danubian extension. But the occurrence of this "type oT 
vessel on a number of sites to the w-est of the Rhine** might point to 
their reaching that area by way of the Ticino^Bemartiino-Rhine route, 
especially as examplea have been found tn the BcllinKona district.*’ 

The occtimejice of southern imports in that ^strict Is not as 
valmblc as might on first sight appear. Neither D6chelette nor Ulrich 
realize the complexity of the problem prefiented by these and other 
Alpine finds ; nor is it fully grasped by Randall-Maciver In his masterly 
Iran Age m /ht/y. Owing to the marked conscrvudam of these Alpine 
districts, objects are often found in association which elsetvhere would 
be two to four centuries apart. Thus the chronology of the Bellinzona 
cemeteries is extremely obscure, and it is almost impossible to say if a 
grave tmnt^ning Late Hallstatt objects actually dates from that and not 
a later period. Retneckc assigns a late date to this whole group of 
cemeteries. The chronological evidence afforded by finds in this aone 


p&bdcttie, Mmutl, ii, j, p. 383 I, A slmttiu object {thmigh [a Euonn:) has 
‘ ' *1 Ictennscl rr«:biiBii, U., p, 133y, Tswhumi thinks these petiiknts ait 
Daiu^ic tpitatcons of Etriutcan woA, but Fondyke, in 0 ktiei to me, reearda Ihrttt a 
ftAuidi^Etnuctin. At Im and Jegenatorf ihev were found in Halbtalt □ cumeits. 
facing p. 484 in (he QngrnphktJlwnmJ, ina<. 

^ Dechclrtie, U,, ji. a, p. 7,, ff. 

, ^ a^ 68 at Molitiaazo, A ftntrth eiample ^vn* alsa found 

mere. Rt the dxronologj' of thoe mnetcrie*, »ee Mifnaer Feiii*chf, 1901, p. toa . 
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is therefore unreliable, an objection which applies to the beaked Hagens 
as well as the cordoned buckets from the Beliinzona cemeteries. Again, 
if the latter came by the Bemurtiino-Rhine route, how is it that we hnd 
no of the contemporary * * situ I a style ' in the regions w'hich 

that route would normatly supply ? For examples of the * sittila art * 
abound in precisely those regions of upper Italy in which the cordoned 
bucket is most frequently found. No examples of this interesting style 
have occurred as yet in the area west of the region supplied by tlie 
Central ‘ amber route ’: it is quite foreign to France, Switzerland 
and the western parts of southern Germany. It seems not unlikely, 
therefore, that the cordoned buckets reached the upper Danubian zone 
by the Central route, and, that passing up the upper Danube, they 
eventually found their way into France. Wc know that dose relations 
existed at that time between eastern France and the upper Danubian area. 

Again, although Greek ptrttery of the seventh lo the fourth century 
is found in France and southern Germany, the hundreds of graves In 
the Ticino area Iiave not as yet furnished a single Greek sherd of those 
dates. 

But there is a still greater objection to the Bemardino-Rhine route 
being the highway along which the Btimulus travelled that played so 
great a part in the genesis of the l^a Tine culture. Schumacher has 
shown that in Transalpine Switzerland and southern Germany, south 
of a line through Magenau, Rastatt and Stutt^rt to Ulm, the civilization 
of La Tene a is virtually unrepresented, and tliat in its place we tind a 
survival of the Hallstan D culture,** If the stimulus wltieh contrihuied 
su largely to the birth of the La Tiui style, came by the Berfiordituy-Rhme 
route, tf ir pomhU that the eurlmt phase of the La Tine euiiuee shouUi be 
altogether tacking in those regions which lie closest to the paint where that 
route debauches from the northern slope of the Alps ? It may be argued 
that this phase is equally lacking in the Rhone valley between Orange 
and Lyons. But in. the former region we llnd a pertinacious and com-> 
parativcly w'clh re presented Malls tatt d culture, whereas in the Rhone 
valley hardly any grave-finds are known between the above two points. 
This'may partially be due to the latter not havii^ been as systematically 
explored, but in event of no such finds maienaltzing, the district in 
question must be regarded as a * corridor •districtIf the Rhone is 
in our days prone to Hood, the bad climate of the Sub-atlantic period** 


**Ebefi, XeaUtxttfm, vm, pp, 2^-6. 

* For the«e onaditintu, C. E. P. Bieob’ Cfimate lAnmgk t/u Aget^ 1936, p. 339 f. 
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must Itavc rendered it a great menace to fixed settlers * Early traders 
were more or less birds of passage, and were free to choose favourable 
times For their long and often neriious journeys. 

Wc arc no^v faced with a difficulty: an influence from those parts 
of Italy outside the area of Greek coionutation js stilt to be reckoned with. 
How could it have reached the Celtic re^on without crossing tins Alps ? 
Were the above Etruscan and Italian Imports, other ffian cordoned 
buckets, shipped to Massilia, thence reaching the Celtic area by 
ab<ive-mentioned routes ? Was there a connexion be^een NIassilia 
and central Italy as early as tlie sixth and fifth eptnnes b.c* ? The 
most serious objection to such a possibility ia historical milier than 
archaeological. After the fall of Phocaea in 5^ b,C., part of that city’s 
inhabitants founded a colony at Alalia in Corsica, In 555, the Cartha¬ 
ginians and Etruscans united against them ; a battle w'as fought off the 
coast of Sardinia wdiich resulted in two-thirds of the Phocaean fleet 
being destroyed, and the seizure of Sardinia and Corsica by the 
Carthaginians and Etruscans respectively. But the allies suffered such 
severe losses that Herodotus tells us the Phocaeana won the battle. 
If they did, it was a somewhat Pyrrhic victory! After their flight from 
AJalia they founded the colony of Velia in Lucama. T he years 
following the battle of Alalia were doubtless critical ones for the 
Phocaean colony Massilia, and scholars have stated that her commcrcaai 
enterprise was'greatly curtailed tliereby. But, ai far as Massilia’s 
eastern connexions were concerned, thia should not be over stressed, 
ll was the Alalians, not the Masailiotes, who were principally concerned 
in the above battle. We have no reason to suppose that this Etrusco- 
^nhaginian alliance was other than ephefneral: the Htniscana took no 
part in'the battle of Himera {480 B.C.), In w^ch a Carthaginian fleet 
was destroyed by the Greeks. The foundation of a Phocaean colony 
at Velia was bound to further relations between that region and 
Massilia. The troubles of Massilia at that time ky to the West (their 
commercial enterprise there suffering a severe set-back from the 
Cartliaginians)>* not in the East. The fall of Phocaea (540 n.c.) did 
not necessarily sever Massilia’s connexion with the east Mediterranean. 
Althoi^h relations w'ith ihe mothcr-city w'erc at an end, there were 
other Greek states in that repon whose wares the Massilioie merchant 
could trade with the West. It has been suggested that Uie Massiliotes 
played a part in the exportation of Attic pottery to Italy: while the 
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signamrea of the artists and the inscriptions of the p^tin |3 on these 
v<^ls were in the Attic alphabet* the price-marks are tn Eoman letters ; 
Massilb was an Ionian colony* and the maritime enterprise of Athens 
only began after 4Jte b.c." * As Randall-IVIacleer observes* Cumae 
was not the sole disiribiiiing-centrc of Greek w'ares In Italy. There 
were pn>babiy * i>orts 4dielonited al! the way up the western coast at 
wldch odcntai and Greek traders made it their habit to call ’.** In the 
Ca m pania region he sees various manifestations of Etruscan influencfe: 

* a whole of handsome black bucchera in Campania which has 
never been sufficiently studied, showa strong Etruscan influence, thou^ 
it is evidently of local manufacture In this connexion we should 
note that bucckero-w^ came to light among the finds at Fort St. Jean 
(Mareeilles),** and that Italian geometric pottery of the sixth century 
w-as found at Baou-Roux.** Finally, although one should be wary of 
taking tlic evidence of Liv}' (t, 45) and Justm (xLiii, 34 and 5.1) too 
literaflv, foe friendship between Mass]Ha and Rome goes back to very 
early times. On the w'bote, therefore* it is not unlikely that there were 
over-sea trade connexions between Massilia and those parts of Italy 
ou^ide the area of Greek colonization. Nor should one ignore the 
possibility of Etruscan and Italian objects reaching the Celtic area from 
the seventh to the fifth centuries by sea through Massilia, for in our 

E resent state of kntnvledgc there is less lo be said against their coming 
y this route than by upper Italy, the Bernardino and the Rliine.** 
When W'e have proof of the existence of the La Titne a culture in 
soufo-westemmost Germany and in Switzerland, when definite evidence 
is forthcoming as to Upper Italy being a centre of manufacture of bronze 
vessels copied from Greek prototypes, and when the tangled chronology 
of the south Alpine cemeteries has finally been unravelled, it may be 
possible to regard the stimulus which contributed to the genesis of 
La T^c culture as also having reached the Celtic area by the 
Bemardino-Rhine route. But, until these three obstacles have been 

^Thn BUggttdiui b atlvaiuccd by Mtu Adauu in her Study in the Commene af 
Laiium (Sen 7 A Colltgt CbuxieaJ Stoditt, U, p. it). 

>* R^niblt'Mkdver, frtm Age in Ilaly, p, i<t7, 

** Ibid. U., p, ids. 

iQto, p. 430. VMsetir b indmed uj acaign it to the tewnih and tixtb 

centiitia. 

** DAcbelene, n, 3. p. loot . 

■■ The *o-ca^ed Campiniiin vessels found on man (ban one site in southern 
Fnnce date from the louiih end thiid centuries. They arc of Grseou-itMlian origin 
end were made in Campatib, Luesmb and ApuHi. 
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ovcrcQinCi it is safer to regard that route as being of secondary 
importance, when compared with the influence wMch was transmitted 
to the Celtic world by the Grech colony of Massilia.*’ 

In the centuries following the Gaulish invasion of Italy, the 
importance of the Bernardino route seems to have reasserted itself. The 
reason for its lack of prominence in our period i» not easy to find. Gams 
and Nordhagen” hold that the Suh-atlantic ‘ cSimateHiraah '* which 
took place c. 850 s-c. and reached its second rainfall maximum c. 
affected trade over all the .Alpine passes above aooo metres. The 
hheight of the Bernardino is 3063 metres. 



*. LATSS mv ae riAiwsi. fmht soukg snwrfE 

It-‘IT ‘‘ ifwiM Haliarfliit 


In RetnccJte'* npinien. the finely tncued xiH)inaT|ibic aiyle, w seen on ihe girdle- 
plate ftom CeriniBca ^lave wwi the Rodenbiich lietdoSask, may have tome fwm 
noftii.weat Italy, presumably by the Bemordiw>*Rhine mitre. TTiia type of art played 
but a slijtht rftfc in the dcvelopoicnt of the La Tine atyle. 

“ Pottgtainalf KJanagtidefw^ UettU, Mudeh, ivj a, i9*3)( P- ^“f' 
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The Monasteries of Mount Adios 

by D. Talbot Rjce 

T he peninsula of Athos, home of inonks, resort of pilf^ms and 
the sole surviving example of the life of the Middle Ages 
which exists in Europe, is the only spot in these days of 
hooting motor cars, rnanng machinery ana nishine, busy people, in 
which it is possible to lead a completely altered life. There only in 
Europe can one meet an entirely original mental outlook. ^ Even in the 
remotest European village everyday life is of this age and it is only by 
exercising the imagination that one can transfer oneself to the past. 
But on arrival on Athos this earth is left behind and one begins to 
experience the life of a pilgrim of the Middle Ages, One sees from 
actual experience what that life really was, and one continues to live it 
until the discomforts of the thirteenth century finally persuade one that 
the evils of tliis age are amply repaid by its merits and that the romance 
of the Middle Ages is even cxccfled by the adventurous spirit of today. 
The medieval life is something tliatone likes to remember as a curioaiiy, 
something to be experienced occasionally only. But the claims of its art 
are more Tasting and in tliese days of ease and luxury we can appreciate 
them the more fully. 

The dkconifoits, the food and the petty annovances of e\’eryday 
life arc a prominent feature of the peninaula, but all this is soon for¬ 
gotten, while the amazing beauty of the scenery, witli its wide sweeps 
of wooded hills, dominated by the great bare pyramiil of the Holy 
mountain and the charm uf the monasteries, nestling round it like 
little birds under the wings of their mother, live as a lasting memory. 
In addition to this, add the inestimable treasures of the libraries and 
sacristries and above all the churches with their many domes, their 
walls painted outside with colour-wash and inside with elaborate 
frescoes, and tlie interiors filled with all the gorgeous trappings of the 
Eastern Church. To some the interiors seem over crowded, but a 
careful examination will soon lay bare the merit of several at least of the 
icons and disclose the beauty of the elaborately caeved iconostases. 
Tiiese will never be forgotten by any who have had the luck to live 
among them for more than a very few days. 
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Altliough there b considerable vanadon in the difTcrent monasteries 
owing to the diiBcutty of building as often as not on the top of rc»cky 
precipices, the plan of all is basically tlic same. Unlike monasteries 
of the West, where the church ustially occupies one side of a square—a 
tradition which is carried on today in tne colleges of Osdord and 
Cambridge—it is on Athos placed in the centre. Around it and 
enclosing it completely stand tiie buildings of the monasteiy ttself. On 
the north, south and east these consist of living rooms, usually on the 
first or second floors, with store-'rooms, wine presses or workshops 
below' them. On the west are more rooms, or more often the entrance 
^te, and at one of the western comers is a massive tower, once a strong¬ 
hold or keep, but now utiiisted as the library. The towers have been 
selected for this purpose as, being of stone, they arc less liable to be 
destroyed by fire than the flimsier but less grim dwelling rooms. These 
have stone foundations and are as often as not of stone above, but the 
u'alls are thin compared with those of the towers, and outside the 
windows run balconies of wood which serve in the case of fire as 
passages along which the flames rush with their full vigour, fanned by 
the breezes which cannot reach the floors and roofs within. 

Standing free in the court, and where space permits, immediately 
to the west of the churcli, Ls the refectory or trapeza (plate l). It is 
usually in the sliape of a t or 'i*,aiid is large enough to hold the monks 
Ilf the monastery and the hermits from cells and sketae or priories w'liich 
are dependertt on it. The floor is of stone, the roof of wood with fine 
great beams, and the whole effect is not unlike that of some English 
baronial hall of the Middle Ages. The tables are usually of rough 
hewn W'ood and the benches of the same material, but sometimes, as 
at the Lavra, they are of stone, ilcrc the original d shaped tables with 
fixed scats like miniature walls arc more tlian usually picturesque, but 
one pities even the most hardened of anchorites w-ho had to eat at 
them. Today they are spared the agony, for the refectory of the Lavra 
is no longer in use.* 

More interesting than the tables and benches are the walls, every 
square inch of w'hich is covered by Frescoes of tlte same type and 
frequently by the same hand as those that detorate the church. The 
subjects are usually chosen from the apocrypha and represent scenes 

monpieries of Athos are now divided into two chuses, iha ecoobitic and 
the idlorrbvtlunic. The formex an ruled ovw by an abbot; the iattar. less strict, are 
f^vemed by a conuiuit«c. It u only m ibe inunaawries of the fonner type that the 
refectory i* used. 
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which are not inctuded in. the church itselft where restriction is put 
upon the artist by the Timited space and by the feci that the more 
important scenes of the Bible story must be included there. In the 
refectory he in less bound in the choice of his subject, but the painting 
is still subject to tradition, and the tradition of style that bound the 
Byzantine artist was far more severe than any that the reltgtoiis painters 
of the West ever ejcpcrienced. All Byzantine, Greek and Slav painting 
is based on this tradition, and in order to appreciate fully the art, which 
may be described in general as Byzantine, one must continually bear 
in mind tlie fact of the tradition, as well as remember that the art set 
out as a decorative one, that its chief purpose was to decorate religious 
buildings, and that it began at a dme when the church was much more of 
a living entity than we know it in the West today. Scmcs which to us 
seem definitely secular in chanicter were thus in early times included in 
the corpus of church decoration, and though later the Fathers became 
much more strict, the old style of thought, which did not see so ve^ 
great a di^erence between things religious and things secular, still 
survived, as it did in the Middle Ages in tlie West, ^ ^ . l - 

In addition to all this, Byrantine art w-as nurtured in a city which is 
even today the meeting place of East and West, namely Constantinople, 
There the influence of prosaic but decadent Rome strove with the purer 
but less energetic one of liellcnistic Greece, As these became weakei^d 
by their struggle there entered the dreamy, non-realistic, soaring 
ment^ty of the East, which was later the mark of a turning TOint in the 
nature of early Christian art. The union of the tliree was Byzantium, 
in the widest sense of the word, and the immediate outcome was the 
cathedral of Saint Sophia, The mosaics w'hich adorned the cathedral 
were characterized by their non-representationai style. Portraiture 
from tlie living model, whether human, animal or flower, ivas not the 
ideal that the artist sought. Rather he wished to decorate the building 
by the contrast of forms and by a contrast of lights, shadows and colours. 
And although w*e see numberless figures in the frescoes of Athos we 
must never forget that at heart tliey are purely decorative, and that it is 
by their power to decorate that we must jud^ them and not by their 
likeness to any living model. 

llie best of the frescoes, both in churches and refectories, arc to 
be found in the higher registers, wliich depict scenes from the life of 
our Lord, or less often from the Old Testament, laid out in scries like 
a panorama. Below arc large figures of Saints standing singly, often of 
It/e-size, 'Fhe style of these is less free, especially In tlie faces, and the 
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tradition of the Roman tomb-p&intin^ is more rigorously followed. 
The number of these saints is enormous and wherever one looks one 
seems to meet with a new name. They please most in a small churchy 
w'here the niunfaer is limited and whom the variation of treatment can 
be appreciated. In the larger btiildings, even if the artist was a master^ 
the folds of drapery become mom than monotonous and it is only in an 
occasional face that one can detect the real genius of the painter* 

But a discussion of the frescc;es belongs more prt^rly to the 
churches of which they form so essential a part and before reaching 
them we ought to examine the monastery which protects them in 
closer detail* 

The main door of the refectory faces^ when space permits, towards 
the east, and near it, separated by a small patch of open ground is the 
west door of the church. Standing free between it and the refectory, 
or sometimes slightly to the north or south* is the thiaU or sacred well 
(plate U), whose water is used for blessing the church and the monastery, 
each room being individually consecrated once a year* Above the w'cU 
is a dome, supported on eight or more pillars, the spaces between which 
arc filled in by stone closure slabs in the Imver levels* Above, the 
phiale is open to the air. Within is a marble basin which is kept empty 
except on ceremonial occasions* Here too the Byzantine artist, seizing 
on every available space, often painted fresctk;s on the inside of the 
dome, but owing to tfie exposed position any tliat were old have perished 
and the glaring colours of late restorations ofien deter a closer examina-' 
tion, W'hich might lay bare excellence of design* For the restorers, 
although their colours are somewhat unpleasant, followed the design 
of Uie original fairly closely. 

With the refectory and pkiafe close by and in the very centre of the 
court stands the church, the chief feature of each monastery, which forms 
in fact as w'di as in theory the core of the whole* Hie reason for this 
is not far to seek. It is a purely defensive one, following the plan of the 
typical htm or hotel on an cnl^gcd scale. On the outside walls, 
the monotony of whose upper reaches only is enlivened by windows or 
balconies, stretch up to the sky. Of doors there is only one, the main 
gate, strong and forbidding, which is ctoscit for the night at eight 
oY'bck and which will not he opened until the next morning. On the 
outside of the gate is sometimes a porch, as at the Lavra, but this is a 
later addition and the earliest dates from the eighteentli century. I nsidc 
the gate hang a^few weapons for the use of the porter, if robbers present 
Uicmselvcs. Then a narrow passage leads to the court. Here the 
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vkuxrt IS a very difFereni one. All is peace and the whok atmosphere 
a one of ease. Up the vndh mn numerous s^rs and on the 
each storj' nm open balconli^. connecting oimmsly with one 
a manner picturesque beynnil measure, but infuriating to the visitor 

who does Aot know their intricacies. ♦ , * 

Such in general is the plan that has been adhered to since the 
earliest days, even when rebuilding alter the vanous fires which have 
from time to time kid low entire monasteries. Robert Cur/on, who 
visiud Athoa in 1857, tells a gmesome tale of tlie ruin he ^ 

monastery which must have seemed the more severe to btin as a co le«or 
of books, for it had affected the library- Any volumes that had ^cn 
spared by the fire were mouldering in the wet, For the tower m which 

tnev were kept had never been fi&roofctl^ ■ * i u 

^ Later arehitectural work which the fires have necessitated has bwn 
universally successful on Athos. and two of the nmst impre^ive 
moimsterics which the vnsltor sees today, Simopctra (plate rv) a^ St. 
Paul's (plate v), date only from the end of the ast century. In plan itic 
originsd has bUn exactly followed, but in die uppr structure 
aJtLtions have been made, due to insuffiaent or 
of the older building?, In every case where compansoii is po^iblc it 
can be seen that the new work ts every bit as good as the old, every 
bit as original and every bit as imaginative. The Byaantinc i^le ^d 
the Byzantine mentality which is responsible tor it ' fjJ 

the peninsula, unlike the rest of the world, which 
America rather than the best, has chosen only the material that suit* 
the scenery and helps the individualiiy of its style of butidtug. 

The living rwmis vatv in siste and comfort aocordmg to the means 
of die monaslery to which they belong, but one feature i-s invariably 
constant, the balironv. On the northern side, where the lulls dcswnd to 
the sea in a gradii^ slope, access to the walls of the monastery is 
comparatively easy (plate vu). As a r^ult die walk are tok and 
oidv high up does a verandah appear. More elaborate display of this 
natiirc is left for the interior. On the southern aide, luwerer. es^ially 
near the extremitv of the peninsula, die lie of die land is ve^ (hllerciit. 
Here the roonastencs, Simopctra, Dionysiou and Gregoriou for instance, 
stand on the tops of prominent crags, summnded only by rocky 
Access is onlv p««siblc on one side, where the crag on which the 
monastery perches k connected widi die slopes of the Holy mount^n 
behind With no danger of marauders on die seaward side, the 
balconies can jut out freely. Each story lias one. which acts as a 
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connecting passage between the rooms on the outside. Tier uoth tier 
thev rise, each acting as a roof to the one below it> up to the highest 
floor, where the roof of the building itself is prolonced over the balcoiiy. 
Kotliing is more picturesque when seen from a distance and nothing 
can be more perilous, one thinks, as one walks along them accompMicd 
by the rattle of loose planks, and as one gastes do^vn some hundreds of 
feet to the sea below. 

Mr Bryon, in his book, TheSiati<m*,tnakf^m interest! ngcompanson 

bciwiwn Simopetra, perhaps the most picturesque and most origins 
of all the Athos monasteries, and the Potala palace at Lh^sa, which is 
built in a style almost identical, Were similar surroundingB and the 
rigours of a monastic life responsible for both ? The sirnUarity is 
striking, but no less striking is a comparison of the type of building 
found on ihe northern side of Athos with that of some of tlie most 
modem architectural feats of London, in both the walls stand up 
as austcie masses of stonework, penetrated it w'ould seem only here and 
there by windows of minute aizc. In both cases the apwarance ts 
deceptive, for the windows are in reality not so very small and the rooms 
whten they serve are light and airy, 

'Fhc interior decoration of the rooms does not concern iis here. 
Any who desire to see them pictured must mm to Mr Byron's book. 
Let us instead walk dowTi one of the niimerouB stairways that give on to 
the court and find our way to the church. 

Outside it is easily distinguished by its domed roof and by the 
apsidat teitninutions of the eastern end. In plan the Greek cross is 
followed, but when additions have been made it is not aUvays too easy 
to distinguish it. At the point of intersection b principal dome, 
with mosaic or fresco of Christ the Pantocrator within. Immediately 
to the east of this stretches the choir, with apsfdal end at the east. On 
either side of it b an apsed aisle or chapel, used principally by the 
priests during the service. These are entered from the west by a d^r 
opening directly into the transepts, nr from the sides by a door opening 
into the choir. To the north and south of the dome stretch the 
transepts, ending again in apses facing north and south. Between the 
choir and the transepts stands the iconostasis on which are hung some 
of the icons which, ever since the days of tiie Iconoclast emperors, have 
constituted so essential a part of the Greek rite. So numerttus arc 
they indeed that the iconostasb has become far too small to hold them 


* Robert Byroti, Tiu StatiM ; A thin, trtiuurtt tmd men, Diickwoitb, tysS. 
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and they are stuck up wherever space jwnnits, hiding the lower parts of 
the frescoes on the wnJIs like sinall pictures before big ones in some 
4 u6ty antique shop. 

The iconostasis is now usually of wood, finely carved, but in some 
of t!ie churches remains of the stone ones which preceded them are 
stUJ be to found, buried under the wood of later work. In the centre 
of it is a gate with wooden door standing to the height of about three 
feet. Above it the opening is closed bv a curtain which is raised at 
certain moments during the service so that the congregation may have 
a view of the altar within. (Plate vi). 

To the west stretches the nave or narthex, which varies in length 
in different churches according to their richness, and to the west again 
is the exo-narthex with a small dome at cacli end of it. It nma from 
north to south and forms a kind of portico, into which opens the west 
door of the church itself, and, if the foundation be a rich one. those of 
the lateral chapels on either side of the nave. (Piaie viii). 

The oldest church on Athos, the Protaton at Karyes, which acts 
as a sort of cathedral in the liny capital, is of a somewhat different plan, 
but the churches of the monasteries are surprisingly simitar when one 
considers that the dates of building vary over some four centuries. The 
church of the Lavra, belonging to the eleventh centurv, is a striking 
example of the most sumptuous rt-pe, wiiere iateral chapek are present 
both beside the choir and beside the nave. In style the church of 
lyeron, belonging to the preceding century, is very similar. By the 
si^ecnth century only very slight changes h^e come in. The plan is 
the same, but above the builder has oecome more ambitious* The 
walls are higher and tlic windows latgc, so that the Interior is much 
lighter and the domes have developed into a kind of turret with windows 
* « d. The actual roof surface of die domes is thus lessened 

picture of the Pantocrator^ which had been sutih 3 dominating 
festive in the older churches, is dimin ished in size, is pushed upw'urds, 
is more brightly lit. As a result it becomes less mysterious and 
lias, m the later frescoes, tost a great deal of its impommi. 

But not so the other pictures. If the twelfth century had been the 
age in which die art of decoration tn mosaic reached its height, the 
thirteimth imd fourteenth were those in which fresco painting be gan to 
come into its own, not only on Atht^ but over the whole Byzantine 
wtirld. The nehest days of the Empire were over and her great citi^ 
were falling one after the other before the onmarch of the Turk. With 
this decline of temporal poiwer spread a wide reaching wave of popular 
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religious feeling. In this age the churches may be poorer and less 
sumptuous as regards their contents, but they become far more numerous 
and far more the possessians of the people. Before they were rich and 
well cared for* supported by and decorated at the command of an 
emperor or pow'crful noble. Now they are supported by local sub¬ 
scription and the congregation has a say in their maintenance. As 
well as benefiting from the pleasures and mysteries of the seni^ it 
has to tindenake a share of tlie costs and to experience the responsibilities 
of upkeep. As a result the churches become far more expressive of 
the mentality of the a^c in general and If the decoration or the building 
itself has lost by the limitation of expense, it has gained in that it is the 
expression of a suicerc religious feeling. The paintings of the age 
show lids sincerity. They are religious in matter, they are artistic and 
decorative in effect, and at the same time they give an idea of the life 
of the day and express now and again the curious workings of rninds 
thoroughly Byaanrine, more so than those of the cultured court circles 
could ever hat'c been. 

None of the existing frescoes on Athos are very early in date—all 
are posterior to the coniiuest of Constantinople in 1453 by some 
hundred years, They belong dis rinctl y to two senooU, the Maecdo nian. 
as cxcraplificd by the ivorks of the painter Pansellnos at the Protaton, 
and the Cretan, as ^n at the Lavra. The two styles arc as different as 
Flemish and Italian religious paintings of the * primitive' style, and 
among art loring Creeks there is as much partizanship for one or the 
othcrschool. Tnectiief difference 1 tes in tlie irea inien t of the indi vi d u al, 
especially as regards the effects of light and shade. The chief character 
of the Cretan school is the unusual use of high light. The robe or 
garment is painted in colour and the folds are emphasized by lining in 
the fight part in white. Dark shading is much more sparely used and 
much less often resorted to. 

Much lias been said about the figures and the chief subjects of this 
later Byiaoiine painting, but Little about the backgrounds of the 
pictures, which throw the clearest liglit on the life of the day and which 
are the moat obvious expression of the thoughts of the painter. (Plate ix). 
Here the formal nature of the art is seen at its full. Stars are geometric 
patterns, the relation of whose lines to one another is of the greatest 
importance in the composition of the pictures. Halos act as frames to 
faces or are developed as backgrounos to entire bodies, with curious 
patterns in line and colour, alon in Ideal to the formal d^gns of a 
Picasso. Trees are geometric patterns, heavy bodies used to the 
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greatest effect for purposes of balance> But most interestii^ are the 
houses^ with tw'o or three floors, pointed roofs and overhanging eaves. 
Perspective is lacking, but their cfecorativc power is thus enhanced all 
the more and one sees them not only as houses that could be lived in, 
but as pieces of a scene, before which stand the actors of a particular 
piece. On looking at one of the frescoes at Xenophontos one forgets 
the religious scene in the foreground in the imagination, that it is a 
cr^tion of the Russian ballet and that in one of those houses lived the 
miller of the ‘ Three Cornered HatIn another in the same monastery 
the fact that the house is a house at all has been entirely forgotten. 
It has been neatly bound round with a wide ribbon, tied in a bow, 
like a chocolate bos. In yet another, the scene of our Lord’s fwira/'lf- 
where the bed was lowers tluougb the roof is portraved. One sees 
the house and one se^ the hole in the roof, with the sick man’s relations 
standing by it, holding in their hands the ropes to which tlie l)ed is 
attained. But it has been let down, not through the hole, but on the 
outside of the house. 

Such was the By^tantinc mind which produced the frescoes, 
exuberant with im^ination, which produced the buildings, more atry 
tlian Neuchwanstein yet as solid as Adelaide House, and which has 
preserved through so manjr years a life long since forgotten elsewhere. 
Had the Turks not left their own continent, had they not invaded 
inhabited by a people of such a very different nature, what would have 
been the result ? One wonders what the Byzantine mind would have 
produced in eastern Europe, 
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The Copper Mountain of Magan* 

by Hakolo Peake 

O NE of the most mteiresting problems of antiemity Is the origiii of 
metalltirgy. The metab used seem to have been rold and 
cop|)er, and k has been felt that if we could ascertain where the 
earliest civrtoed people obtained their ores we should be on the way to 
finding out which group first made the momentous discovery that 
copper could be melted and cast in a mould, 

With a view to solving some of this problem, the Anthrop^ 
logical Section of the British Ass^ation, at the Toronto meeting in 
1924, appointed a Research Committee to report on the probable 
sources of the supply of copper used by the Sumerians, The present 
^viiter was appointed chairman of this committee, and this is nis only 
excuse for making public tlie results of the tobours of others, and die 
secretary from the beginning has been Mr G. A, Garfitt, to wfiose un- 
tirif^ energy is due the work that has been accomplished. Several 
leading archaeologists, with experience in excavations in the Near East, 
were added to me committee, as well os Dr Cecil Descli, F,R,a., 
Professor of Metallurgy at the University of Shcfiield, and, at a later 
date. Professor Cx O. ^nnistcr of the Universi^ of Liverpool, The 
examination and analysis of die specimens have been carried out by 
these professors and their assistants, 

Air Garfiu’s first task was to obtain specimens of copp^ o^ects, 
of as early a date as possible, from various sites in Mesopotamia, These 
were willingly supplied by Dr H. R. Hall, of the British Museum, Mr 
C,^ L, Woolley, Mr E, Thurlow Leeds, Dr Steplven Langdon, Sir 
Flinders Petrie and the Field Museum of Chicago. Dr Thurcau- 
Dan^n. also very kindly supplied a sample from a copper axe-head 
(no. 10759), found in the low'eat layer at Susa, from the coUcctions at 
the Louvre. 

Our energetic secretary then began to collect as many specimens 
as he was able of copper ores from Asia Mioor, Persia, Cyprus, Egypt 

• Rtad 1>cfDK the Setvnlecnth Intematjonal CangFc&« of OncfltBl]at& Os/otd, 
2 g Augmt 19x8, 
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and Arabia. In ihis he received much assistance frtnn Klajor Biomficid 
of the Department of Overseas Trade, from Colonel Woods, the British 
Commerciai Secretary at Constantinople, Mr R. fl. f-Jailow, the British 
Secretary in charge of commercial affairs at Tehran, and a number of 
the consular ofheers in the Turkish and Persian Empires, some of whom 
made searches in most inaccessible places and under very trying climatic 
conditions. He also received valuable assistance from Sir Arnold 
Wilson, of the Angfo-Persian Oil Company, and from several others 
engaged in commercial undertakings in the Near East. All samples 
from early objects and ores were sent to Professor Desch for analpis 
and some to Professor Bannister, who undertook a micrMconic evanum- 
tion of the metals. ^ 

Analysb shmved that the axe-head from Susa, unlike the other 
ajMcimcns submitted, was of remarkably pure copper; there was a 
faint trace of nickel, but ail other impurities were absent. At first 
it was thought that perhaps the ore used had been native copper, and 
searcii was made for ores oftfiistype. Two samples only were obtained, 
one from near Angora and the other from Arghana, w'lu'ch lies between 
tlie Euphrates and the head of the most westerly tributary of the Tigris. 
An analysis of these gave the following results:— 

Copper TTn Itoa Nickel Sulptuir 

Aogora .. 99'St tr. 0-17 _ ^ 

Arghajia ,, 97'oS 0-17 2-13 o-oj 0-49 

The At^hana dqjosits lie near enough to Mesopenamia to have 
been a posBibte source for the Susa axe-head, but the ore is not of 
sufficient purity. The Angora mine, the ore from which contains verv 
little impurity, seems to lie at too great a distance to have been utilized 
by the pctjptc of Professor O^-sch is of opinion tiiat * it is very 

likely that the pure metal lias been obtained by smelting malachite, a 
mineral of such characteristic appearance that it would be easilv 
recognised by the early metal I u (gists, and often of high purity 

On the other hand the copper objects from the fiumcriar) seitle- 
menta, and in fact all other samples from Mesopotamia dating from 
liefore 3000 S.C., (xmiained small quantities and sometimes a consider¬ 
able proportion of nickel. 

The following are some of the samples examined 

Tliree spedmena from the earliest graves at Ur, dating from before 
the first djw;^' of that city*; cited as UJt., u.b, and tr.c. 

Six specimens from the 1928 excavationB at Kish : cited as k. 
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One specinten born mound A at Kiah : cited as K,K. 

Bronze specimen from mound w at Kish, of the time of Nebuchad" 
nezzar: cited as k.w. 

Lion frieze at Tell-el-Obeid : dted as ox. 

Nail from TcU-el-Obeid t cited as o js* 

Nail from Irak, seta by Miss Bell, dating from about 2000 B.C,: 
cited as i 

Fire specimens of bronze from tombs in the Islands of Bahrein, 
dating from about 1200 B.C, t cited as B, 

A copper nail, attached to a Sumerian statuette of elaeoUte, in 
the Ny^Cailsberg Glyptothek at Copenhagen, and attributed to about 
3000 B.C,, was analyzed by F^ofessor John Sabelian; the result, which 
was published in Anmnt ^gypt> 1924. p. 12, is given at the bottom of 
the table, vrhere it is cited as 3, 


The analyses were :— 

■r 



Capper 

Tuj 

LeflJ 

Nickd 

Iron 

Sulpbuf 

<kild 

Amtiic 

UA 

84*18 

IX-OO 

l-$4 

3^ 

■i— 

— 

— 


U,B, 

8S’*3 

11*78 

113 


*74 

— ■ 

— 

— 

U,C. 

85 H)! 

14-5* 

0-47 

tr. 

— 

— 


— 

K.156693 

57 J3 

S'2l 


0^3 

— 

— 


—- 

K.t 56835 

^7-46 

860 

— 

0-03 

— 

— 

— 

— 

iCi56(i88 

68-40 

lO’TO 

— 

0M7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

K.156796 

80*30 

»-Sa 

“ 

0^09 

— 

— 

— 


K.156^ 

64+i 

S:33 


0-02 

— 

— 

— 

— 

K, no dutnb. 

78‘la 

S‘>7 



— 

— 

— 

— 

KJt. 


0-43 

0-58 

IM 

i-3t 

0-T7 

ti* 


K.W. 

8S16 

4-65 

O^LJ 

tr- 

6‘i6 


— 

— 

0,L. 

98S1 

u. 

— 


0-98 

0-09 





0’i6 

^— 

0^ 

0-25 

0-12 

— 

o-oa 


88 >60 

977 

O6S 

— 

e-xS 

**17 

— 

tfp 

It 

89-07 

960 


— 

0-55 


— 

— 

Bj6. 

87-76 

11-70 

« 


0-54 

— 

— 

tr. 

53- 


3 'i 8 

0-47 

0^17 

0-44 

0^95 

— 

— ' 

B,7, 

77'S3 

19-Z7 

140 

0-1? 

0-91 

^34 

^ — 

— 

B^, 

82-(6 

*6‘57 

tr. 

— 

075 


— 

— 

S, 

95-OT 

— 

“ 
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It will be seen from these analyses that 3 high percentage of nickel 
was found In an abject from one of the early graves at Ur, and from 
mound A at ICish, wWle a small, though appreciable, quantity was 
found in all the remaiolne specimens, cxc«l that from mound w at 
Kish, of the time of Nebu^adnezzar, the nail from Irak, dated at about 
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2000 and of the fiTC specuBcns from Bahrein Island» which 
are bdieved to daie from about 1200 B.c. From tMs it Es that 

g eople of Susa i used an ore singularly free from impuritiea* white the 
uruerians were utilizing one with a dchnite, even if smatb percentage of 
nickeh 

The efforts of Mr Garfitt have beaa rew'^ded b^* receiving a large 
number of samples of eopper ore from Anatolia, Persta, Cyprus and the 
Sinaitic peninsula, and tnough all of these were analyzed "Writh great 
care, not a trace of nickel could be found in any of ihcm^ At last, (|uite 
recently, Sir Arnold Wilson reported that Mr G. M, Lees, prospecting 
for the Angln-Persian Oil Company, had found in Oi^n some old 
copper workings at a place known as Jabal ai Magadan, in Wadi Ahin, 
irifand from Sohar, and bad brought back samples of the ore and the 
slag. The slag contained only a smait quantity of copper but no nickel, 
but the ore, which was only in the form of thin veins, much mixed with 
other minerals, contained j ,507^ of copper and 0.19% of nickd, This, 
then, seems possibly to have been the site whence the Sumerians, from 
the time that they first settled at Kish and Ur until their conquest by 
the Amurru, obtained their supplies of copper. 

It has long been known that the early peoples of Mewpot^ia 
obtained copper from Magan or ^ilaganna, which is describe io a 
TOographical tablet of Sargon of Agade (275^-2697 B.c.) found at Asbur, 
The sentence runs thus:— 

Dilmun (and) Maganna, couniriea beyond the Lower 
and the countries from the rising to the setting of the sun which 
Sargon the . . . king conquered witti his hand.' 

A fuller account of this place occurs during the reign of Namm-Sin 
(2673-2635 B.C.), usually thought to have been bis sun, though not hts 
immediate successor, for be is said to have conquered, or re-conquered, 
Magan. It is said that he went to Magpi and captured Mannu-chmnu, 
its king. Naram-Sin had a statue of himself made of diorite, which he 
brought from the mountains of Magan.* 

In the time of Gudea, about 2500 B.C., timber was brought from 
Magan, Mclukhkha, Gubin and Dilmun, and diorite from Magan, 


'A, ll. Sayct, ' Tlie vf the Empixe Cff S^Lfgon of Akkid \ ^gyp^t 

19^4^ Pm 2. ten \w been puhlielicd tn K^hchr[ftf£Xti tiui Atsur^ 

Inh^Ui (1910)^ no* 

■ CeimMJgt Am:iefi£ 415 . 
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THE COPPER MOUNTAIN OF IVIAGAN 

whUe in ihc Sumertsin legend of Dilmun; the dciw of Magan B.faUcd 
NinduUa, * * queen of the flocks '» The ships and copper of Dilmun, 
M^an and hlelukhkba are mentioned tc^ther in the lists. In the 
time of Hammurabi, 2067“^®^ b.c., different kinds of dates were 
bnjught'from Dilmun, Magan and Mclukhkha.* 

Lan^on states that Magan was called the mountain of copper, 
and suggests that this refers'to JelfeJ Akhdar in Oman, where copper is 

still found.* . j !■ 1 ‘t 

Now Jabal al Ma'adan ,• as far as one can judge, lies only 75 ^es, 

or perhaps even less, north-west of Jcbel Akhdar, and almost cqmdistant 
te&ecn the two is the town or village of Makanyat, the two 
syllables of i^ch seem to retain the name of Magsm. Whether this 
l4 so or not, it seems almost certain that from the earliest times down to 
the davs of the First Babylonian Dynasty the Stimetiaiis obtained their 
copper, cither from Jabal al Ma’^adan or Jcbel Akhdar, or from some 
pto not far from cither and so not far from Makanyat,’ and that this 
district was known to them as Magan. 


■ Andait ISoaiyt 1 , 416 - 

Mbid. 

* Ibid. 416. Frum vn tnaoipdaa of Gudoo. 

* ProFeswr Albdgfat udbznii mo tbat ibk ausans * the moimciun of ebe miiMS *. 
’ Professor I^gdon leUi me that this mesns ‘ tbe cMupuig-gnutid^ 
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The Ford of Oxford 

by Rev. H. Salter 

r r hto often been discussed where the ford w-as w^hich gave its name 
to Oxford, As fv as is known, it is mentioned in two documents 
only which are of the Middle Agea, and the second of them is so 
ol^re that it w^ould not be intelligible by itsdf. The first is a charter, 
which wTlI ^on be printed m the Oseney cartularv, dated 27 June n w. 
by which Roger firckebeke grants to John de'Sancta Frideswii a 
messuap m St. AJdate s. a plot of land in St. Michael's parish, an acre 
of meadow ^d a ham ; tJie two last are described in these words ' acra 
vero prati latxi retro pandoxinam abbathie de Oseney inter ptatum 
Uomim Kicardi Dammory quod tenet de domino rege ad feodifinnam 
ex parte a^lxah et pratum quod quondam fuil Rii^di Ic Spicer ex 
parte bijnaJi \ rficta vem hamma iac«i in codem suburbio inter pratutn 
pnofisse ct conventus de StodlegJie ex parte boriaii et vadnm vocatum 
^enforde mm ponicm dueentem versus Nonhhengseye ex parte 
at^ of meadow lies behind the brewery of Osenev 
^Dcy, bang bounded on the south by the meadow of the lord, Rich^d 
Dammo^, w-bch he holds in fee-farm of the king, and on the north by 
the meadow formerly ^longtne to Richard Ic Spicer; the said ham ui 
in the same suburb, being bounded on the north bv the meadow of 
priory and convent of Studley, and on the south by the ford called 
Uxcnforde near the bridge leading towards North Hinks^'), The 
brewery of Osen^' was on an island which lay 10 the wesn^ii abbey 

BehinrTi^strcamof the Tham^ 
Behind the brt:w^T7, r,e. to the west of it, there was a meadow thSi 

™ the north 

toother with NorthMte Hundred and the manor of lieadington The 
ham was fmher to the west and must have been adjacent to thfMuaew'av 
which ieacb to Hinksey ferry. There is m this day T SZidgeTvcJ 

fo?d tZ^fhZidTI gather riiat the 

the bridpt^and K ^ bridge just above it; the pedestrians used 
bridge, and horses and cattle used the ford. The iionty boundary 
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THE FORD OF OXFORD 

Msscd under the bridge, along rite bed of Bulstake, but about > bundr^ 
n^above the bridge it bached off westtmd ^.jii 

railed Shirrfake, which came down from the sluice just above Boiley Mm. 

The other deed has been printed in Mediaeval Archives 
Vmverlity of Oxford, vol. i, p. m- In ^ 7 ^ Acre ^9as a dispute about 
the bounJa^ between Oseney an^ the dty ; the latter ^at 

whole of ^cnev was within the bounds of 
navmcnts it ouKfit lo contribute with the city. Then: is no dou 
C^iil pll^ *0 boundary of 

boundary as tar^Godatow, and when Queen Elizabc^ visited Oxford, 
cominelrom Wytham, she wtis rnet by the mayor at Godstow Bndge » 
but fof other purposes the authority of city ended at the north ^ e, 

and it was referred to ilie bishop of Lincoln A 

the ciU' extended on the west. The city put their hhellus before the 

b^hoi? stating the grounds of their claim; this is lost, but what we 

haveTs riw i^ply- ofthe abbot of Oseney. and it is not always easy to 

discern what he w’as answering. Towrds the end 

abbot deals with the mayor’s siatemeni that the tannery of Oseney w^ 

talliaged with the burgesses of the dty; the 

brewery, and as it lay to the west of Oscncy, this wuuld be 

Uiat the boundary of the city vrdS to the west of (^ency , the 

answer is that tafliage was daimed but that the cl^ of the aty w*aa 

SoUd in the kinV^ court. He proceeds : ’ As 

the mayor and commonalty that there is a spot called 

spoithe town takes its name, (and that) it is parcel ofthe 

abbot replies that it is within the franchise and {»J^®b‘P Noithrate 

HimdmTS not (in the lordship) of the city of Oxford, nor of their 

franchise \ He then deals wiili the statement that 

owned land in the meadows which lay to the w^t of "’t 

reply need not be uuoted, but it may be observed that ^ 

• the spot called Oxford ’ after dcaUng with the ta^cry of 

before coming to the meadow's. This is where the ford called Oxford 

would naturally be noticed, , , , t . k* i4 

This situation of the originfll ford is not what we should ha^e 

expected in some wn^rs. But it must be remcm^red that there was no 
apnmach to Oxford" by the Ihiiley road m the Middle Ages, Dr 
Claymund, about 154c, was tiie ipt to build brid|^ along the Botlcy 
road, and they were only ihe width of one vehicle, ^hen the two 
coach roads to Faringdon and to Witney were made ^tw'ccn lyfo ^d 
1770, new’ bridges ^d to be built wide enough for two velucles. 
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Rocque’5 map of Berkshire, made in 1761, shows that there “were a few 
lanes at Botley, hut no main roada, and those who wished to reach 
Oxford from Cumtior would naturally go by Hinks^ ferry. The 
map shows that the way to Oxford from Faringdon and the west was by 
Boar’s Hill and through Grandpont to the south gate ; but as Grand- 
pont w’as made by Robert d’Oitli, the approach to Oxford in Saxon 
times must have been by the old track which runs up the hill from 
Hinksey and then divides, one branch leading by ChawEcy, Cumnor, 
Bablock Hithe, Stanton Harcourt to Witney, the other by Wootton, 
Bessilsleigh, Appleton, Fyfield, Longwortn, Hinton to Faringdon. 
When on St. Scholastica’s day in 1355 a crowd of villa^^rs burst in at 
the teer/ gate of Oxford with a black nag, cr>'ing ’ slay, slay*, thev must 
have come through Hinksey and over the footbridge at the ford called 
Oxford. 

It may seem that the Britons or Saxons might have chosen a better 
spot. Four branches of the river have to be crossed by this way:— 
mst the stream where is, and always was, a ferry ; then the ford called 
Oxford; next die ford called Wereford where Oseney built a bridge 
soon after laoo, and lasdy the ford below the Castle mill. But it is 
not the number of fords nor their length which is to be considered, 
but rather whether they are deep and muddy. The meadows to the 
west of Oxford tiave a gravel subsoil and do not become fotmdrotis, and 
probably it will be found tliat this crossing has less dmu'backs than other 
possible crossing. Certainly the river and the meadow's a short distance 
below Hinksey are sticky and the soil is clay. 

Lastly, it may be objected that tiie plan of Oxford with a road 
running through it north and south, should imply that there was some 
way of crossing the river where now is Folly bridge. It is a serious 
point, but not so serious if it is remembered that the road running to 
the south gate was originally small and tusignifiranf juit like Uie roads 
which ran to the north gate and the east gate. 7 ’he road from Carfax 
southward was wide only as far as Pembroke street, and it was not for 
the purpose of traffic but as a market place. At that point it became a 
road of only 20 or 24 feet in width, until Cardinal Wolscy w hen he built 
Christ Church threw the buildings back on both sides, and made a 
wide road to the south gate, .Af^ter four hundred vears the city is 
continuing the w^rk of the cardinal, and intends to make a W'idc road 
^ far as Folly brid|^. Originally ihc approach to ia)uth gate was much 
nf , to tittle gate, which led only to the meadow’s where the 

Black Fnars were ultimately settled. 
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Notes and News 


THE STEP PYRAMID, SAQQARA 

Tlic accompanving air photograph of the Step Pyramd at Saqqara 
was taken in ule carfy morning. It clwly showa the excavations 
carried out by the Department of Antiquities of the Govera- 

ment during^ the last three seasons. The key explains the relative 
positions and names of the wious buildings discovered. 

The Step Pyramid ivas built as the tomb or cenotaph of Pharaoh 
Zoser (Djese?) of the Third Dynasty, It la bmit of roughly dressed 
blocks of local grey-brown limestone cased with fee i^te limestone 
from the Mokattam Hills on the other side of the NJc. The casing wm 
in steps. The Pyramid is the oldest surviving building m stone m 
Egypt. The funerary Temple (2) Ues on the nor^ side of the Pymimd. 
Close to it is the serdfib or statue chamber (3) in which the seated 
iimestone statue of the king was found m potion. ,,, „ .. 

Zoser laid out a great quadrangle or remenos round lua ^r^o 
to contain the tombs of himself and the two royal daughters, Int ka^® 
and Hetcp hemebti. The names of these royal daughters, or possibly 
queens, and that of the king are the only names on the numerous 
boundary stelae which marked off the desert area selected by looser. 
The stelae were taken down as the work was completed and were used 
as building material. Within the endt«unr or Temenos a b c d there 
are ody two tombs which arc not the kiM's, and tli^, 4 ““ 5 at the 
north-east corner of the INramid, must almost certaimy be the toml» 
of tlie two royal daughters, out as the tomb chambers had been piunderra 
complete indcntification ia impossible. Besides the fimcr^ 
the king built anotlicr temple of a different type—the Hebsed temple (6) 
10 celebrate the completion of 30 years reign. It is a courtyard sw- 
rounded by a number of shrines each of which may represent one of the 
districts of Egypt. A narrow passage connects this temple with the 
entrance colonnade (7) with its rows of columns once over six metr^ 
high. These columns are imitations in stone of the bundles of reeds 
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which supported the roof of ti^c primitive Egyptian huts. The other 
type of column met with is fluted, and imitates either some vegetable 
form, or ree^ split vertically so as to expose the hollow mtedor, Reeds 
split in this way and made into bundles w*ilb alternate concave and 
convex layers would form a very compact column, and perhaps the only 
column possible to builders in a river valley subject to annual inunda^ 
tion, which would destroy all buildings of stone or brick in an age wdicn 
the four sites had not risen high enough to provide foumlaUans for 
permanent buildings in more durable materials. 

At the south end of the Temcnos is a great tomb ^8) made for 
Zoscr but apparently not his burial place. Like the Pyramid it contains 
blue died rooms and has reliefs of the king with inscriptions which 
apparently commemorate his visits to different parts of his kingdom. 

On the w’eat side of the Temcnos are loiig mounds of builders' 
rubbish between retaining walls. These are the superstructures (9) 
of subterranean nuignzincs which yielded great quantities of bn>li£n 
stone vesseb. Atiomer scries of magasines (10) run along the inside of 
the north wall of the Temenos and perhaps furnished offerings for the 
great altar (tr). '1'he contents of these magazines were grain and 
fruits. 

The Temenos wall itself (12) is a groat bank of builders' waste 
from the construction of the PjTamtd endosed between retaining walls 
of local stone, the whole being cased with Hne white limestone and 
built to imitate the mod brick walls of an archaic fortress or city complete 
with projecting towers or bastions at intervals, entrances with the closed 
gates carved in stone and ranges of loopholes. The only entrance (13) 
IS at tfie cast end of the colonnade between larger projecting towers. 

The perfection of the masonry makes it difficult to ^Itcvc that 
these stone buildings arc the oldest surviving in Egypt, but the imitation 
of brickwork and reed construction foHo^vs the law wdiich makes ei'cry 
fresh change in material imitate the fonns associated W'ith the material 
previously in use, a stage which precedes the realization of the con- 
strucrion^ properties natural to the new material. This archaic 
limitation was in two j^ne ratio ns left behind by the builders of the great 
Pyramiibof the fourm dynasty, although the Egyptians retained to the 
end columns in imitation of the lotus and the papyrus derived from tlie 
primitive constructions of their remote ancestors. 

The buildings uncovered at the Step Pyramid reveal a new and the 
earliest chapter in the history of Egyptian stone architecture. 

C. M. FiRTii. 
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THE EVANS COLLECTION 

The followinfr notes on this Collection supplement the extracts 
from the Annual Report of the Visitors of the Ashmolean Museum 
for 1927 which were printed in the September number of Antiquity 
(voU II, 35 £--3) by permission of Mr Thurlow Leeds, Keeper of the 
Museum. 


The Evans Collection indudes axes and other implements of stone 
from Cretan and mainland sites, a notable specimen being a perfomted 
mace-hcad from Pergamon; bronze weapons from Amorgos, Crete, 
and the mainland, for the most part of familiar types, among them 
massive double-axes of the Iwm Agp, Of special interest are two bronze 
swords of mid-European form from Graditza, Thessaly, affording a 
Stepping-Stone in the southward movement which brought a similar 
weapon to Mycenae. 

West Eubopean Section 

* Bronze Age. No more is possible than a bare summary of the 
increase that h^ accrued to this section from the Honorary Keeper^s 
gift, but even so its value for a comparative study of this period of 
European archaeology leaps to the eye. Hardly a country but is 
represented in some measure, and many abundantly so, white the 
interrelations of various regions are often strikingly illustrated. 

‘ (a) Italy, Weapons of almost every class; notably handled 
daggers of an early type; a socketed axe with part of its original bronze- 
sheathed ItandJe of the type borne by warriors of the figured situlae of 
the Early Iron Age; a welt preserved sword with wooden hilt studded 
with bronze rivets. 

* (^) Switzerland, A comprehensive series from the Lake Dwel¬ 
lings ; a.xC 3 , wmy-backed knives, pins, rings, fish-hooks, and a host of 
other small objects. A remarkable axe from Brigue has its socket at 
right angles to the blade ; on the easting of the socket the method of 
binding tvhich preceded the invention of the socket is reproduced. It 
is accompanied by a dagger and bracelet and may be of Age date. 

‘ {c) Danubian Area, A small but noteworthy group collected by 
the donor in this region includes the Makarska hoard with its anvil- 
hammer arid its unusual B<Kketed ax<^ of Syrian type. Other axes 
with afiriuties farther north indicate the source of allied specimens and 
an ingot-axe from Apulia in the Italian series. 
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• (J) fftittgioy. An initial period with implementB in nure copper 
passes to the liigh-water mark, attained at the middle of a long bronze 
age, here demonstrated by a wide r^ge of axe-types, several fine swfofds, 
and the distinctive Hungarian spiral omaments, to be succeeded by 
simpler forms which mark a period of stagnation when other parts of 
Europe !iad Jong passed to the use of iron. 

* (f) G*Ttmn\\ Austriaf and Csecha^Slovakia. The southern region 
bordering the Alp with dose affinities to Switzerland and Italy, a 
central area reaching from the Rhine to Silesia, and the northern plain, 
dose kin to the Scandinavian province, are all well represented, their 
individuality eraph^ized by occasional specimens exported from one 
region to another. 

‘ (/) Srandiiiavia, The vigorous and long-lived Bronze Age of the 
North u, documented by a series sufficiently ridi and distinctive to allow 
of a dear com prehension of its evolution litroughout some i ,po years* 
A large group of “ tutuli with admirably engraved spirals, two 
gorgets, and other objects, dearly from one grave, are a feature of the 
earlier stages, while from the later an example of the exclusively 
northern “ dosen ” or looped bowls, tores, razois, and the like illustrate 
the changes which Scanuinavian culture and ornament underwent as 
die result of the infiltratioii of southern (Italian) products and decorative 
motives- With the bronzes are a few poiterv vases from Danish sources. 

'A large selection of the Central feuropean, Eiunganan, and 
Scandinavian series has already been placed on exhibition, 

‘ (^) Frmre. Implements from almost every part of the country 
bring out dearly the regional individuality which marks much of the 
culture of France of this priod, and on the routes by which trade 
passed light is thrown by several rich hoards. One entirely of palstaves 
from Tours marlis one of the points of convergence on the Loire of 
routes from the nonhem co^s whither came the inaraificem gold tore, 
doubtless of Irish manufacture, found with late implements at Fresn^- 
la-Merc, in the department of Calvados. Yet another line of traffic 
southward is indicated by a second hoard of palstaves from Abbeville, 
another of broken bronze from the Seine, and, lastly, by a third very 
striking collection from Dreuil, near Amiens, in W'hich a knife and other 
objects of Swiss types link on to those foreign dements from the same 
quarter which niched south-east Britain in the late Bronze Age. 
Finally, the important route by way of the Garonne to the Mediterranean 
is marked by a gold tore and gold twisted rings, again probably of Irish 
fabric, found near Carcassonne. 
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^(h)Sp£an, Copper implements^ pottery, supplement tlie 
collecuons from El Argar and other 80uth*«Ut(ern sites already in the 
IVluseum. I-Ialbcrds and double^luoped axes iodicatc die oiigio of both 
types to be found in the British portion of the culieettons. 

* Iron Agt, Additions to tnb section comprise one of the out¬ 
standing constituentB of the Evans Collection, namely, a series of nbj^is 
from Hallstatt, the eponymous cemetery of the earlier part of this period 
in Europe. Bronze bowls, shield-bosses, bracelets, gold and bronze 
umamenls, amber beads, and bronze and Iron weapons, among them a 
huge iron blade in its bronze scabbard, go far to fill a long-felt gap in the 
prehistoric collections. Their value for study is greatly enhanced by 
the aocumpanytng gift of a copy of the rare hand-painted album of the 
results of Ramsaucr’s excavations from 1S47 to 1863, a valuable supple¬ 
ment to von Sacken^s Dor Grabfehi von 

* To the late Hallstatt extension wesiwrards belong two fibulae of 
Spanish or southern French oririn, but with a northern French 
provenance ; to the l-a Tcnc period s lar^ series of La Tene 1 fibulae 
horn Dux, Bohemia; and others of various dates from other sites ; 
tores with buffer-ends, a bridle-bit, and a bullVhead mount are all 
typical pieces from Central Europe and France, 

* Among Italian antiquities of the period arc bronze fibulae, clasps, 
four finely engraved shield-disks, and a remarkable sword with leaf- 
shaped iron blade and clumsy homed hilt in bronze, a monstrous 
reproduction of a late Hallstatt type 


AN ANCIENT FORD 

The beautiful views reproduced on the plates opposite were taken 
by Miss Mary C. Fair, to whom we are indebted for tiiem. Miss 
Fair's account in the Tra^tsoettonf of the CumberUntd ^ fl estmoflund 
Archaeological Society (to appear shortly) gives full details, here 
abridged. 

* The ford was noticed some thii^' years ago by my late father and 
myself when fishing on the river Mite, from Ravenglass (on the west 
coast of Cumberland). A venerable heron, alluded to^ locally as 
*' Jammy Hemsew ", took up hifi p-osition evening after evening on wliat 
looked like conveniently placed bouldets showing through the mud of 
the river channel at low tide. Observation of this bird and Jus vantage- 
point revealed that the " boulders " were not tlie work of nature but 
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the massive kerb-stones of an elaborately constructed causeway forming 
a ford cojTyi^ some lone^forgottea highw*^ across the river. My 
father at liic time suggested that this was the ford by which the Roman 
road passed north from Rav'cngtass to Moresby, but for a while other 
matters (includiug the Great War) intervened, and nothing much was 
done in the way of exaroining the possibilities of the place. 

' Now rains Itave descended and floods have scoured the rtver- 
channcl with such effect that several points of interest have been 
revealed by the washing away, for a few tides, of the mud concealing 
the causeway. This reveals it os a massively constructed work enabling 
the river Mite (w^hosc bed hereabouts is mostly of soft mud) to be 
crossed with safety and comfort at loxv tide. 

* The ford at tlie present time seems to have dropped out of local 
metnoty, and T have not seen any notice of it in topog^pliical notes or 
dtscripHons of tlte district \ 

Ttie whole thing ha.s a decidedly Roman look about It; if so, the 
tracing of the Roman road which led down to it from either side should 
be a task of no difficulty and great interest—even of excitement t We 
commend it to any of our readers who may ivaiit an excuse fora walking- 
tour. Miss Fair, in her article referred to above, has provided 
indications of the pn>bahl« course for the first few hundred yards in 
each direction. The ford falls on sheet 82 ne of the Ordnance Map 
(6 in. to mile senes), 

EXCAVATIONS AT ALCHESTER, OXON. 

The tliird season’s excavation at Alchester was carried on for 
6 weeks during July and Aumjst 192S, with very satiafactoir results. 
The chronology of this particularly interesting sice is gradually E»ecoming 
clearer with each successive year. It seems evident that there was an 
intensive occupation soon after the middle of the ist century, if not 
earlier, for the rampart refpon at least seems honeycombed with small 
ditches running through the gravel, apparently for drainage purposes 
(they average alxiut 3Jr feet wide and zi deep). '1'hese ditcl^ (at a low 
level, about 6 to 10 feet below the surface) contain large quantities of 
pottery ranging from Claudian to Domitianic, Over (hem have been 
built the structures of the j$t stone period, r^., a house (with low'cr 
courses of walls and floors in excellent prcscivatlon) of the period 
Trajan-IIadrian, and the tremendously strong foundations of a tow'er 
at the north-east comer of the town. Nothing that the excavation lias 
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yielded b more surprising ihan this enonuously strong building work, 
which Is certainly not later than the and century, it was found last 
® rampart foundation near the east gate, and between rhat point 
and the north-east comer. This year the foundations of the comer 
tow^r prove to be of exactljr the same strength and style. The small 
nnus mcludc a number of trinkets from the house, e-^., a delicate bone 
comb, a broiusc spind-knotted swivel chain, a decorated bone knife- 
handle, one of the long narrow spoons for toilet use, and fragments of 
several delicate gloss cups and pillar-moulded glass bowls. In addition 
t wo c onical querns have been found, one of Hertfordshire stone, several 
attractive fibulae (inctudihg one of the Aucissa type, inscribed), a 
Mnsid^ble amount of Samian w-arc, and coins ranging from Nen.'a to 
bte 4th century, with one excellent specimen each of Tetricus and 
Const^tinc the Great, In tlic disturbed surface levels over the house 
(^pccialty on that side towards the interior of the town), a good deal 
of late ^rd and 4th century pottery has turned up ; thus evidence has 
again been obtained to prove the continued existence of Alehester 
practically throughout the Roman occupation. 


SAINT COLUMBA 

We have received the following letter from Dr W. Douglas 
Snnpson m reference to the review of his book, The Historkal Stint 
uoiumba^ tn the September number of Antiquity, pp. 372-5:_ 

Sin, 

I have derived great pleasure from Professor Macalister’s spriehtlv 

l™l.-re™w of ray Lot 
on bainE Columba, published m the last number of ANTlQum'. In the 
course of hw r^ni^rka Professor Maealister sets forth views upon the 

e^nojo^ of thc_Piets, and the linguistic content of the Ogham mscrip- 
tions VX Scotland, tinniv I ® 

lesc man 
myself 

that are raised. 

Maealister does not seem to be aware that the circular bSlding 

mo^rn t hc Ttmarks, is 3 comparatively 

been a win ^?nd stniwure hd 

twen a ^ell. and that the late Dr Maegregor Chalmers, excavating 
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uotkfmeatli it in 1908^ found the stump of an unmistakable round 
tower of quite standard dimensions, 19 feet in diameter over walls 
6 fc^ thick. This stump is correctly planned beneath tl>e ‘ well ' in the 
official survey recently published ^ the Iona Trustees. 

The question of the Pagan or Christian origin of die Pictish symbols 
is too large and too controversial to be discussed here ; and in my book 
(p. 75) I have obsen'ed that it does not affect my thesb, which ts that, 
whether Christian or Pagan in their ori^, these smbola svere at all 
events capable in their entirety of bearing a Christian meaning. But 
Professor Macalister is not correct in affirming that ‘ the art* of the 
sui^raddcd crosses is totally diSerent from that of the symbols and the 
native a nimal sculpture associated with them Some tif the iscis^ 

r bols on the Golspie stone, now at Dunrobin, for example, are 
irated with entirely characteristic late Celtic spiral work. Also, 
stones of the moat primitive class, bearing incised symbols without die 
cross, frequently show similar late Celtic spiral and other ornament. 
The Dimnichen stone is a conclusive example : its incised symbols, 
which are not associated u-ith any cross, are ‘ beautifully ornamented 
with spirals showing a marked affinity with those of the Pagan Celtic 
srele of the ages of Iron and Bronze {Early Chmtian iMotjiitnerits 
^ Scotland, part 3, p. 307). Other instances might easiJv be multiplied. 
Thus Professor Macaliater’s attempt to differentiate between the art 
cliaracterislics of the symbols and the crosses is found to be illusory. 

In regard to the cormorants on the Lindbfamc Codex, the reader 
who refers to my book will note that I have deduced no argument from 
them of the kind which Professor Macalister sets himself to refute ; all 
1 have done is to invite attention to an interesting and suggestive fact. 
The thesis that the manuscript was written at St. Ciithbcrt's raonasterv, 
as Aldred s colophon indicates, has been developed by Professor 
Baldwin Brown-j-in opposition to Professor hiacaJister’s contention 
that the manuscript is Irish — from arguments far more cogent than the 
presence of cormorants at Lindiafame. 

Lastly, may I be allowed to disclaim the charge of iconoclasm’—if 
indeed this be a crime. 1 entertain no prejudice for or against Columba; 
i have merely sought to depict him as I think he wtjs. And in showing 
lum forth as a living and passionate actor on the troubled stage of li5 
life and environment, instead of the conventional, cut-to-pattera saint 
of current accounts, 1 conceive that I have revealed Inm in every 
particular as a greater, more intelligible, and infinitely more attractive 
figure in early Scottish history, 
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AXCIENT BRITISH BURIALS, NORTHUMBERLAND 

An interesting huiial mound has been excavated recently by 
Messrs Rj C, and W, P. Hedley at PiJee Hill, near Stamfordham, 
Northumberland. The mound, which has been much denuded by 
culti\’Btion ai^ weathering, was about 36 feet by 33 fm and tS indies 
above the oridnal surface. It consisted almost entire!v of earth. In 
the centre of the mound there was a prirmrv' burial by inKuination made 
in an irregular oval excavation in the underlying shale. This excavation 
was about 3 feet deep, with sides somewhat steeply inclined inwards. 
It was lined bv flat stones set edge upwards against the shale ; on these 
stouts was placed a massive sandstone cover. The cist was 2 feet 
9 inches long by 2 feet wide and 12 inches deep, with an orientation on 
longer axis of ne by e. Water was standing to a depili of several 
inches in the cist and no remains whatever 0/ the burial were 1(^. 
About 2 feet Muth~w'est of the primary burial and with its floor resting 
upon the un^turbed sliale, was found a second cist 2 feet to inches by 
2 f^ot by inches, floor of the cist was roiigjily paved with smalj 
^onea. The orientation is nearly due e and w. On the centre of the 
inner face of the south side stone is a fine symmetrical' pit ’ marking 
aTOUt t| inches in diameter and J inches in depth, quite ilistmctlY any 
sha^ly cut. 'Phree feet from this second cist and overiving the primary 
bu^t w^ a rough unshaped sandstone slab with a liiie and iimi a u fll 
senes of * cup * markings upon it. The stone is 24 inches by 2r inches 
ana g inches thick. It would appear that this stone was one of two or 
more co\-€r-«tones of the second cist. 

instances of these ‘ cup and ring' markings have been 
found inrijnxt association with burials; and at Old Bewick, Routin 
Lynn, Doddington ant! Lordenshawa are particularly fine scries of 
similar rock-markings m intimate association with impoiWt earthworks. 

An illustration of the Pike Hill ' cup-marked ’ stone is given. The 
stone JB m the possession of Mr E, F. Riddell-Blount, of Cbecscbtim 
Orange, who is proprietor of the site. R. Cecil Hedlet. 

DOLMENS OF CENTRAL FR^\NC£ 

In an interesting coimnunication sent to m on the subiect of 
' icavy stones, which was discussed in the correspondence 
347 -S^* Lieutenant R. D. Martin, b^.. givea 
about j 8 CKpenence to moving a block of stone weighing 

The stone was an obelisk, about 24 feet long, the butt being 4 feet 
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square anti ilic tip just under 3 fuet square. It had to be moved over 
some 300-400 yards of fairly le%'el ground, though ^vith a few rises and 
falls, the worst gradient being about i in 15. Railway sleepers, hard 
wood roUcfS about 5 inches in diameter, wooden levers* and some 
3-inch rt>pe were used* together witJi a few iron crowbars which w'crc 
really hardly required. About 50 or 60 men were employed, qf whom 
one-third were used for moving the sleepers and rollers* There were 
never more than 40 men actually pulling ropes or using levers. The 
time taken to move the stone from its position 10 the metalled mad, 
where other methods of transport were possible, \vss about two days 
and a half. 

' With regard to splintering, my experience was that placed about 
2 feet apart (not 6 feet as calculated bv Mr Clarke) the tollers did splinter, 
but not sufficiently to interfere with the work ; a dozen or tw'O were 
destroyed in all, 

‘ It will be noted that the butt end of the stone was as thick as the 
largest dolmen and thicker than most of them. 

' In view of this experience 1 think that 300 men, of whom 200 only 
W'ould be engaged In pulling, could transport the largest stone of tliose 
mentioned by Admiral Somerville, i.^*, Utat weighing 86 tons, provided: 
they had the means used by me. One would imagine that ffie neolithic 
engineer would be able to get timber up to 6 inches diameter (I under¬ 
stand ‘ Woodheogc ’ is ncoTitliicl which he could use for runway, rollers 
and levers, iind iUb t he would also have good hide ropes (which would 
surely stand a strain of 5 cwt.); with this I estimate that he would not 
require more than 500 men to transport tltc stone. 

* Mr E. H. Stone’s figures quoted by Admiral Somerville may be 
taken as correct but they are misapplied Sower on the page (350)in 
discussing the lever Admiral Somerville neglects the mechanical 
advantage gained by that device, and in dealing with the puli on ropes 
he assumes that the frictional resistance is equal to the weight of stone— 
these fallacies do not require comment. 

* It is not necessary' that the atone shall be Ufted to place it on the 
rollers ; the earth under it could be removed little by little and the 
rollers inserted. With regard to lifting the capsills an earthen nunp, 
if given a year to consolidate, would be firm enough ground from which 
to pull them into position. 

' The mystery with which Admiral Somerville surrounds the 
problem is thus to my mind dispeUed, though 1 do not make light of the 
difficulties involved. The slow and tedious preparation required, the 
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making of hide ropes, the m^uity shown in the use of levers and rollers 
and building of ramps, ootnoine to hll me with admiration for the work 
of my predecessor the neolithic engineer 

WOOD FRAGMENTS FROM A LAKE SETTLEMENT AT 
AUVERNIER, SWITZERLAND 

Having had the opportunity to examine and make microscopic 
sections of some few of the WHJod fragments excavated at Neiichatel 
by Mona. Vouga, I am glad to be able to present the following report. 

The specimens submitted to me for investigation represent throe 
common European woods, namely;— Common Oak \Quercus rp.). 
Silver Bikch (BeUda sp.). Silver Fir i^hies All fragments 

received were iaentified as being one oir other of thesCt which is in no 
way surprising. 

Of this batch of samples, the oak wood vras mostly in the form of 
much (laterally) compressed chips, apparently broken from a log, or 
pile, of decent size. The specimen of fir consisted of a portion of a 
small branch, so it seemed, which may, or may not. hai’c formed a part 
of the structure of a lake dwelling, together with these remains there 
was also a piece of btreb bark, 

I’hc fact that the fragments of oak have been bterally compressed 
to one-<|uarter, or even onc-clghth, of their original thickness ts of 
interest, since it seems to indicate that a very great pressure might at 
some time have been exerted upon this material. I am not in a position 
to say exactly what force w'ould be needed to crush normal oak wood to 
such an extent, but it would uodoubtedly be of a vcir higii order— 
greats, 1 should say, than could ordinarily be exerted by a few feet of 
superincumbent sUt, or even the weight of the original dweUtngs. 

Now the approximate density' of one of these oak fragments is 
48 Ib./cu.ft., being decidedly high compared with a normal value for 
European oak of similar growth of, say, 4a lb.;'cu.ft. Actually, however, 
an examination of the microscopic structure shows that the wood has 
been compressed to about one-seventh of its original volume, so lliat 
one might expect it to liave a dci^ity of some 294 lb,/cu.ft., or about 
two-thirds that of iron. But this is not the case. Clearly, then, since 
the wood has been so much crushed, yet still retains almost a normal 
density, a great deal of intemal decoy, or solution, must have taken 
place lieforc such compression occurred. And in this way, one can 
readily understand ho^w these oak fragments came to be considerably 
crushed by relatively inconsiderable forces. 
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The sample of Silver Fir also exhibits some internal failure,^ but 
this is most reasonably attributed to the stresses and strains set up wit^ 
the heterogeneous substance of the wood itself ^ subsequent to excavation 

during the process of drying and shri^ge. . . *1. ^ 

These various features are roughly demonstrated by the accom¬ 
panying illustrations. ^ .. * . » 

' *' J. Cecil Mabt^baj., A.R.C.S., 

Researcli Assialaiit, Depanmetit of Wood SmututCt 
Foret Produftd BcMaich Laijaratory, Prince RUbonagh. 


A REPUTED LAKE DWEI-LIKG SITE NEAR TREGARON 

During the summeT of tqsS a shepherd discovered a number of 
piles in a peat bog approximately 14^0 feet a^e sea l^el, about 1^11 
Siiles cast of Tregaron, Cardiganshire, i mile from source of the 
river Ty>^d,oii the Cardiganshire side of the Brecknockshi^ardigan- 
shire border. The find was reported to Mr jenkm Lloyd, P^t 
Tregaron, who, with Mr Ernest Davies, Vdindre. Lampeter, pro\^dcd 
much of the folbuiog information. ^ , , , , ., 

The peat bog is a depression 180 j'arda long, and tao yards ''^de, 
the peat being from 3 feet deep. Beneath the peat is a whitish 
clay which contains traces of charcoal (probably namtal). In the mt, 
at intervals of about 4 yards apart, in a straight line, are ten piles, of an 
average length of 2 feet, a1! roughly pointed. , , 

Mr H Hvde, Keeper of Botany m the National Museum of 
Walti, lias' examined a ftiigroenl from’ the pile now in Mr Lloyd’s 

possession and reports , ( • 

' Externally the specimen resembled jn colour a n^iiy cut piece 
of oak but it was abnormally light in weight and easily broken. On 
cutting sections for microscopic cxsjiiinatioBfr 1 found th^t th^ wood wus 
quite abnonnaity soft, and easy to cut with a raiMr. Tranave^ and 
longitudinal sections were examined. 'Ilie specimen was found to be 
one of oak (Querem robiir). The presence of cellular infillmgs [tyloses] 
in the larger vessels indicated that the w^fXid was beartwood. Signs 
of degenoratiun were observed in the walls of the fibre, but no fungal 
hyphM were seen. The results point to the specimen having under¬ 
gone degeneration under unusual conditions, but 1 am unable tosu^cat 
the nature of those conditiona; at all cventa, they dilTered from those 
under which Bog Oak is formed, and the material differs sirmlarN from 
the oalt posts from Cacrlcon \ loHWERTtt C. Peate% 
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The Editor is not akeays able to verify ittformatian taken from tho 
doily ftress and other soio'ces and cannot therefore assume responsibility 
for it. 

The season in Iraq 'wiU be one of great acthity. Mr C. L. 
Woollcfv reauiaes hia great work at Ur of the Chaldees. The We!d- 
Blundell ^Oxford) Field Museum Expedition^ of which Dr S. H. 
Langdoii is Director, will be at Kish. M. I^ub Watelin is la charge 
of the Expe<^tion. wliich will concentrate on the brick tomb cemetery 
discovered last year in the lowest stratum, 45-50 f^t below mound 
ievei, in the temple mound beside the tower of Hursagkalanima. [n 
addition to these the following Expeditiona will be at work t— 

The joint expedition of Harvard University and the American 
School of Onent^ Research under the charge of Professor Cbiera, 
at Tarkalan, near Kirkuk; 

Professor Waterman, of the University of Michigan, will be at 
Tel-Oraar, near Ctesiplion, where he hopes to find the lost town of 
Opis; 

The Deutsche Orient-Gescllscbafi prop<^ea to excavate at 
Cteaiphon and Seleucia, on both sides of the Tigris, under the direction 
of Dr Oscar Reuthen; 

Tlic Notgemeinschaft der Dcimchcn Wissemchaft is sending Dr 
Julius Jordan to Warka, the Erech of Genesis, which is north of Ur ; 

Mon. Pine Lcgrain will Iw at Td-O on behalf of the Louvre, Paris, 
which is assisted by the University of Pennsylvania ; 

Dr R. Campbell Thompson hopes to continue his work at Nineveh. 

.t> o 

The Egypt Exploration Society will this season excavate the rite 
of Arm ant (E^cnt), near Luxor, and particutariy the cemetery of the 
sacted Bulls of Hermonthis, discovered by Mr Robert Mond and Mr 
yi. B. Emery. Mr Mond has withdrawn his claim on this concession 
in favour of the Society. Dr H. Frankfort will be in charge. Dr H, 
R. Hall describes the site in the Daily Tel^&ph of i October. 
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The ItsUan Archaeolo^cal MbsSon to Afbunia, with Dr Lui^ 
Ugoliiu ;is Director, fins been working at Uiitrinto, on Lake Vivan, 
within si^ht of Corfu, Dr Ugolini rqiortg iliat he made some 
interesting discoveries which Ulusuatc the successive civiJizations which 
occupied the town. Extensive remains of the city walls, built bv the 
Greeks in the fifth century B.c,, have been found. Under the wall of a 
building of considerable size—possibly baths—were some fine statutes 
of Greek workmanship, particularly one of a woman, draped, which 
Dr UgoUni thinks may be attributed to Praxiteles. Of the Byzantine 
period the most important discovery is a baptistery of fifth century aJ>, 
The roof was supported by granite columns, taken from Roman 
buildings. The marble font is made in the shape of a Greek cross 
and is in the centre of a wcU*preservcd mosaic pavement, (Tfte Timest 
15 October, p. 15, with illustrations). 

^ ^ ^ 

Some remarkable examples of prehistoric ^tterv have been 
discovered in the province of Code, Panama, by Mr A. Hyatt ycrrilt, 
who has been excavat^ there for the past fetv years. Illustrations, in 
colour, are published in the London News^ 13 October, accompanied by 
an artide by Mr Verrill on other finds which he made on the site of a 
temple^Iike structure situated on a plain between Rio Caho and the 
Rio Grande. 

The results of the season's work at Cacrleon have been important, 
h is now established that the dace of the fortress is 75 AJO., some z$ 
years later than hitlicrto thought. The defences are shown to have been 
3 V-shaped ditch ac feet wide by S feet de^.and a day bank 20 feet 
wide by S feet high faced witli a heavy timber pal Isaac. Probably 
about 100 A J>. the outer face of the day^bank rvas strengthened with an 
embattled stone wall 3 feet chick. The wall was pierced by four 
svmmctrical gateways and had an elaborate system of Jook-out turrets 
situated at regular interNTils of 50 yards. A metalled roadway which 
skirted the base of the ramparts within lias been proved in section to 
have been no less than 3 feet in thickness. Among the finds are a large 
marble slab w'ith a dedteatoty Inscription of the En^mr Trajan, 
100 A.D., and a fine length of Roman lead piping, {The TVinef, zb 
September, p, 12), 
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The excavation of the Roman fort of fCanoviiimp near Conway, 
D continued this summer under the direction of 

Air F. K, Butllte Reynolds, So far as the interior arit*a is concerned the 
work IS completed. In the Praetorium a series of post-holes was 
uncover^ outlining in pan the timber huUdings of the fimt centuiy. 
I he buildings appear for a time to have incotporatctl a stone-bJiJt 
sacellum. EMdence of coins and other finds confirms the conclusions 
formed from past seasons* work that the stone buildings which succeeded 
the tujihcr oonstnictions are early second century. Some interesrine: 
details arc printed in The Times, 15 October (p. 10). 

^ O ^ 

A i^uantity of cylindrical jet beads have been found in a Bronae 
Age buna] ground at Polmlioch, Argj-lbhire. At the bottom of a grave 
near Uie a^e site an ornamented food-urn of baked day was found. 
{Lrias^atff HeraMt 17 September). 


The foundation walls of a Roman Villa hav-e been found at Hales 
near Market Drayton in Staffordshire, the only Villa hitherto discovered 

Ik ** suggested that the site may be 

that of the military station of Mediolanum, (The Times, 24 September 
P- 9;^ 

^ 

An earthwork and a group of buildings on the well-known Roman 

T are being excavated by petmission 

of Lord Blcdisloc. under the au^icea of die Society of Amiquaries of 

Wheeler. The buildings 

^upicd hdf the area of a camp or promontory fort' and beneath 
^dway of the mam entrance pottery and other objects of late Iron Age 

^e been found, A report of the work done this season is printcdli 
The Itmes, at September (p, 11), ^ 

^ 

by Mr R. F. Pmy in GoueH-s Cave at 
“ “mv imeroting fini of human 

uic eaact atratigraphicat relation ot every one of the multitude of objects 
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was Bsccrtaincd. Mr Parry Informs us that laym i to 5 consisted of 
red cave earth; layer 6 sliowcd a sli^t mixture of sand which in- 
creased w'lth the depth to [aver 16 and had a banded appearance In 
section; layers J7 to 23 were composed of a bed of gravel with water- 
worn limestone pebbles mixed with cave earth and sand; layer 34 was 
day, and at deptirs of 13 feet to 12 feet 6 inches rot^ bottom was 
reached. A report on the various finds was communicated to The 
Times^ 6 August, by Professor j. A, Davies, and a complete account 
wHl be pubhshed in the Proceedings *>f the Somerset Archaeological 
Society, 

^ ^ 

The work which has been pursued at Meant Lake village, near 
Glastonbury, for so many years by the Somerset Archaeological Society 
under the direction of Dr A. Bullcid and Mr St. George Gray was 
resumed during September. Particular attention traa given to the 
stmctuml remains of the dwelling mounds. One site proved to be a 
weaving establishment, and here 17 combs and over 20 spindlc-w'horls 
were found; the former, when compared with the considerable number 
already recovered from tlie vilbge, include new types. On Meare 
Heath has ^en fotind a perfect Iron Age sw<ird-scabbard of bronze, 

inches in len^h, engraved vvitlt typical La Tene omament. (Tfte 
Times, 4 September, p. 10; 11 September, p, 12; 18 September, 
p. II)- 

^ ^ 

Excavations ha\'e been continued at the prchlstortc viUa]^ of 
Skara Brae, on the southern shore of the Bay of Skail, in the parish of 
Sandwick, Orlmey. On tlic invitation of H.M. Olficc of Works the 
Society of Antiouarics of Scotland asked Professor V. Gordon ChiJde 
to cooperate with the Oiftce. Very interesting results are recorded by 
Professor Childe, with a plan of the village, ui a letter to TAe Times, 
t September (p, 8), and an illustrated description of the site was pub¬ 
lished in the Condttn Nercs, iS September. A full report will be made 
to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 

^ 

A report on the result of work at the Roman Villa at Otford, Kent, 
was communicated to T/te Times, 23 August (p. 8), 
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Pitifeasor Gdrst<uig has issued his first report on the Expedition 
organhted by Sir Charles Marston for exploring the she of Ilaaor, the 
capital of the Canaanite kingdom of Jabin, which is situated four tnilea 
south-west of Lake Merom. {The Tittm^ 3 OctoW, p. 13). 

^ ^ 

Mr IL L. Bradfer-Lawrence, informs us that the position of 
the medieval encaustic die factory at Bawsey, in Norfolk, has been 
re-discovered, and the site of one of the VilTi ft exca^’ated. Large 
quantities of broken and damaged tiles were uneartlicd together with a 
number of perfect specimens highly glazcd. The designs on the tiles 
fa!] mainly into four groups z—bersddic, geometrical, inscribed, and 
figures of atiimab, birds and flowers. They are similar to those which 
have been found from time to time on the monastic and ecclesiastical 
sites in the neighbourhood, 

^ 

Mr S, E. Winbolt reports {The Tiiwer, 13 October, p, 9) on the 
excavation of a mound and exterior fosse, near Budgw'tck, in Surrey, 
of which the character is nowhere recordetL On the 35-inch Ordnance 
Map of 189^ it is marked as a ' tumulus Cross-trenchca were dug 
without finding any evidence of a burial mound and from his obaerva- 
Ctona Mr Winbolt concludes that it is almost certainly an early Norman 
castle mound of which all knowledge has been lost. 

^ 

'The North of England Excavation Committee of the Society of 
Antiquanes of Newcastle upon Tyne engaged in tracing the line of the 
Roman Wall liave located a mile castle at East Walbottle, on the New- 
casilc-Carlifile road, seven miles west of Newcastle* It b of the noimal 
type, 50 f(^t wide and about 60 feet long. The walls of the castle are 
10 feet thick, which corresponds to the thickness of the Wall to the 
t^ediate west of Newcastle. Et oontams a complete internal building 
about feet wide, vvilh interior walb 3 feci high still standing, and 
stratified Roman debns which will be examined in due course. There 
were two types of mile castle on the Roman Wall, one containing 500 
sqmwe yards, of which there are three known in Cumberland, and a 
Oct b^ type contaimng about 330 square yards. {The Ttmes, tj 
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Some Recent Articles 

Tftif Ust is not exhaustive but may be found convenient as u record of 
papers on subjects which art w« 7 Ai« tfw scope of AntiOUITV, 

Classification and nomonclature of Beads and Pendants, by Horace 
C. Beck ' Archaeoiogia (1926) Lxsvii, 85 figs. 

A La T^e 1 brooch finoni Wales : with notes on. the typology and 
distribution of these brooches in Britain, by Cyril Fox. Afchaeologia 
Camhrensis (1957) umui, 67^112, 29 figs, 

Archaeologh^ and topographical research in and near Rome, 
1908-1928, by Thomas Ashby. Quarterly Reoieto^ October toaS (no, 
498), pp. 281-96. 

A vstuabln aimvjr, wblcb ia to be completnX in a second arttvle. 

An archaeological tour above the Waxirtsuut border, by Sir Aurel 
Stein. G&^apbical yournal (April 1928) lxxi , 377-80. 

Cdntaina notes on early * painted pottery' aites dtsooveTuL 

Las pinturas rupestres de ios alrcdedores de Tormdn (Tcrncl), 
by Hugo Olsermaitr and Hc^ Brcuil. Bidetm de la Real Academia 
de la Historia. [No details given on the author's repiint]. 

Reconnajssance atbienne au Ledja ct au Safa (Mai 1927), par 
P. A. Poiddbard, Syria (1928) ix, 114-23- 

A pidimiruiy te{TOt, iDustrated by 6 alr-ptiatoignphi—3 verdiaj and 3 obKipie. 
Tbe mginn lies eouth of Danmeua, benveen thii pitoe ond 'ilut I&unin. Father 
Paidebntd diocoveted numeiotje entirely new Romm aitn end nudt, which arc 
plainly nconted on the ptibluhed ur^pluitographs. 

L'Antiauit6 de rbomme dans PAtnerique du nonl, par E. B. 
Renaud. l/Anthropologie (April 1928) xxxviii, 23-49, biblio¬ 
graphy, 

Sutuerians, Semites and the origin of Copper-working, by H. 
Frankfort. Antiquanes yournal (April 1928) viii, 217-35, 
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Excavadons at Ur, 1927-8. By C. Leonard Woolley. Antiquaries 
Joumai (October 1928) 1^0,415-48. 

A vety fuB description of the contents of the graves, iUustmed by tS plata. 

hes provinocB culturclles finnubes dc I'&ge recent de fer dans la 
Russie du nord, par A. iVI. Taligren. Eurasia Sepleiitrionalis Asiatica 
(1928) in, 3-24, sketch-map. 


England 

Early Chessmen of Whale's bone excavated in Dorset, by O. M, 
Dalton, Arrhaeolo^ia {1928) LXXva, 77-86, plates v-VI. 

A * Romano-Ccitic * temple near Harlow, Essex; and a note on 
the type, by R. E. M, Wlicelcr, Antiquaries Journal (July 1928) vtir, 
300-36, 

_ Full oompAnittve notes on atber examples in thin caimtiy and ibioad, nrjth plans, 
biI)lio£p9pfcucd tUt and distributian-nup. 

Deerhurat [Gloucestexahirej Priory Church : including the result 
of the excavations conducted during 1926, by W. H, Knowles, Archaea- 
logia (1927) LXXvn, 141-64,19 figs., 1 plate. 

Alio pmued in Tram. Bristot uni Gbmtsttnhire Artk. See., xltx, aat-58. 

ITie Rom;ni villas of the Isle of Wight, by C. A. Sherwin, Free. 

JErgAf Nat. Hist. Society for 1926 (vol. Impart 7) pp.425-35. 
(To be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Wolverton, The 
Newport,!, of W.), 

An excellent Kwtmt gf general intenn, based on facts and written for the gtaienl 
■ tiit of a.tl ihc ItEicmn viUoftp with ^ime iHitiaum of the mt% of 
people Mfho liv'ed iti them and their manjicf of 

Flint arrowheads of the Me of Wight, by Hubert F, Poole. Ib, id. 
pp. 436-43, illustrated. 

Reculver: its Saxon Church and Cross, by C. R. Peers. Archato- 
hgta (1927) vxxvu, 241-56, 9 figs., 3 plates. 

St, Augustine s Abbey Church, Canterbury, before the Norman 
C^quest, by C, R. Peers and A. W, Clapltam. lb. id. pp, 201-18, 
5 figs,, 8 plates and suggested plan of the reconstructed chur^ of 
Abbot WuUhc. 
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The carved stones at Brecdon on the Hill, LeicesteTshire, and tlieir 
position in the histcuy of KogEish art, by A. W. Clapham. Arekaegiagia 
(1937) Lxxvu, 219-40 ,2 figs^ It plates. 

Notes on prehistoric pottery and a bronze pin from Ross Links, 
Northumberland I bv Parker Brewts. Arehtiealogia Aeliana (192S) scr* 
4, V, 13“2S, 3 figs-, 10 platea. 

Bronze age burial at KyEoe, Northonibcrland, by Parker Brewia. 
lb. id. pp. 26^, 2 pis. 

eSunnd, * fbod-'n^et, and a jet neckliux weft fouml in die d>t. 

Excavations at Benwell {Condercum), Second interim report (1927 
and 192B), by James A. Peten, Ib. id, pp, 46-74, lo figs., plan, 

The first icpon is princed in it, 135-93. 

Marridunum. by Felix Oswald. 7 Va«f, Thcroton Society (1927) 
XXXI, 54-84, 5 plates and plan. 

Dtig^ut canoes from Shropshiie, by Lily F. Chitty. Trans. 
Stiropslure Arehaeokgieal and Nat. Uisl, Socieiy (1927) aer, 4, xi, 
**3-33. 3 Plates. 

EUeamert (1864), Bagfey (1872), Knoc^ (befano (89^), Srlittaii (1908}. Witli 

stiott note on ditg^iuts found in uesfiin iind one fioia Qulry Psrii, Sofibitbluit, 

Uncoinmon types of stone implements found in Sussex, by Eliot 
Curwen. Sussex Arch. Colls. {1923) LXIX, 77-91* 

FuU oom|nmtive notea on lunilar typo ebewben. 

The antiquities of Windover HiU [Sussex], by £- Cecil Curwen. 
lb. id. pp. 93-101, 

l*opograplika1 notes iliuittAted by na sir-phategnpb ; two long bonowa, one of 

them being m'esled at such for tbe fint tune ; ; old coxUs | die ctulk 

f^i« caited tilt! Long Man of Wilmington ; Celtic Gelds covenng older * Halktstt * 

pite. 

Maiden Castle in Stainmorc, by R. G. ColUngwood. Trans. 
Cuntberland and IFer/morknu/ Ant, and Arch, Soaety (1927) n*,S, XXVn, 
pp. 170^. 

Pre-Roman remains at Scarbciougb, by Reginald A. Smith, 
Archaeologia (1927) Lxxvn, 179-200, 58 figs., 2 platea. 

Much ' Eit^cr<tip ' pDttciy* 
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SCOTLAXD 

r> n ^haeologica] research in Srotbnd, bv J, Graliam 

Callander. Artfiawk^ta (iqzj) lxxvh, 87-110, iz 4 plates. 

Fifp contents found at Piekie fatm. near Boarhills, 

by ™8.o-™hb.. 

Rodt sculptures at DrummowJ, liJe of Whithoni. 

by Hugh 

On ^ ^nes from graves at Ackergill, Caithness, and an under 

l-P" »" >>« “=*v,d<m of Ike p.«. i. ,«!crt i. 

"ion^lkic imfleiMot^ ot pie- 

V\^ AI^PS 

Ltbraty, ^^38^4ra ^/ffte joha Rykftds 

^pcl Garmon chambered Lons Calm hv w i Tf.n.. a i 

logip Cambremis f 1037I dcsxii ^ 1 *'** > ”*P.* 

•j- . . .^ y t-XKXH, t 4^, jg figs-t plan and section. 

The cum » m the diapelry of Capd Gamwm wd the parish of Uaunrst 

UPP Ciuematy ,0 the paper by Mr S, HoHtedine Wenen in rot. uLl, 1-3*. 
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O PS survey. Second report; Oi&'s Dyke from 

U«o rafwm (Treuddyn parish), EUatshire, to Plas Pow pa^ 
fBcrs^ pansh), Denbighshire, by Cyril Fox* Archa^m Cimbremis, 
(1927) Lxxxrr, pp. 232-®, i 6 figs* ^ 

The tuU itpbtt. On the eoune of the Dyke in north flint, is in vol, iZXXf, 133-79. 

^cavations on the site of the Roman fort at Caerhim: second 
intMito report 1927, by P. K* Baillie Reynolds. Ib. id. pp. 202-32. 
15 figs., and plan. ^ ■* ’ 


Exca^m of the Powyaland Club at the Forden Caer. by F. N* 
Pryce and T. Davies Pryce. Ib. id. pp, 333-54, 8 figs.. and section* 

St Foiden Qaa has been antiniied this jw-a abort report is printed in 
Tomfi 30 August, p. 14, 
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Reviews 

PALMTfRENA. Dy Aloia Mueu.. GcogriplittA] S&ckty^ Oriental 

Explontiou mul ^tmLie»r no. 4, New York.. 15^* 

Mustl'a new volume giv^ the thuIij of joumep rnurie in i$oS, 1912 und 3915 
through the daert couab^^ uorth-att of DAmjk&cua, Two-thinJi of tti book m taken 
up with the actual account of hb trmve£a, the rest is appendices ^uMfig willi the geography 
and history of the Roman and Modem periods* 

As in pte^Tiiifii voKimes she first part would have beren iinproYcd by compresaLan i 
to it sUukU it b littfe mo» than ji transcnpl of the traveller’s dwyt aametimea nuidc 
irksome by the retention of detaiU which while invafuihle for mip oouatmetkm etCh, 
ane of smalt interest in diemseives; in this case the editing mi^t have been even more 
acvemi beesnse since Musd stalled on his ejcpcdtdan to 1908 much of the country he 
tfmTTsed ha* become oompantivety famttier gnjimd his records have do louger the 
value of novdiy. It it Imrdly fair to dtaparage^ m a recent critic has dtinc^ whjir aim* 
at being a simple and siraightforwiid sdenmic accotiui becatue it lackfi mtimiUic 
fiavouj of Dcnigbiy or l 4 WTenoc, but it is true that he cov'en in part a firld which more 
vjviil writer* hare nl^dy made their own and some of hi& dcs^ptivc passages might 
Imre been omitted without tosdng any of the scientific materia] with which the book 
ahouiuis^ 

The appendices are mines of valuiiblc infannation wdi presentHl, In his acarunt: 
nf Ar-Hesifa Muril, w is his tendency tbitJUgbout, makea too little use of Uic Hurt of 
™ t Professor Metidl^a Teconatructioa of the buiJdingB is nccesasrily b^tsed 

on MuEirs notes and triew*^ but one weutd hai?e wtlootned more disciiason where the 
btter differ from fhoM of Guyer and llemfeld, sdminibk as the drawings are. in 
^ing with the gmgrH|diy of Homan Sj-rk Mustl contendi that PuilciuyV Chalybonjlis 
by neither imuid tfaJliOiit 16 JtitomcCrcs nonh-w'est of Damssoia, nqr tn the Aleppo 
dkmet^ wbcfr other cinumeJttfttora have variously placed it. hut norih-efist of Hamd* 
where ire the mini of Hclban which he idenijfie* with Chafybon. There Is a good d^i 
to commend thk theory bin it i» not proved. As regartfa the northern rite (w hcre.^cc 
Muller, ihe vine growi freely* aa it did in nial) boniiia) one fact ti worth m ling. Stredt 
w^ld 4 erh% Chelybon from tjtalmkn, the old nadTe ncme of Beroea, and AlusQ argue* 
that ^ Mtjve name of Be™ (Aleppo) waa Cbslabp and that the fonn tJalmin u found 
only m l^gyptian mii A^yrbn flourte* and a* a foreign form wtmid not have mrsiaTed 
fcr m hundred yeans after the dcwit&di of the Assym-Bahybniim rule. Nortb-ewt of 
Aleppop where xht Baghdad raUway crosM the Sajhr. there h a diatrid known as Hulmen 
by the presence of two very' large Mb on the river bank ; thk mav well be 
t c arte of the l^aimSn of the Egypnan records^ and if so one of Muait’a arguments falls 
to wbifo It nught ^ urged fuither tliat the Sajfir dbtrict would accord better 

^th the tact that Cblyboiutk e^dendctl to Uw Enphiiiles : but * final solution of ihe 
pmniOT mint dqxmd on the idcntificatiaii of the otlurr towns mentioacd by Ptokanv aa 
lying tn the area, ^ ^ 
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WhiJc (I ±ft ndtlwr the first vTord nor the Usl on the Tirdesubjccr with iithSch it tJealSf 
hfuptW vrorfc is a nw^ \u1uahCe oerjtritutioii tn oiir kfwiwlcJgt qf the itipopaphjf* atid 
hiiiory of atident Syria written by one wlw enjoyed mirmllcd opportuiiiuea anti Ima 
tultcfi fsili advitntage of them. C. L. WoOLLtY. 

TItE AGE OF THE GODS; t Study in the Origta of Culniitr in piehistoric Europe 
and the Andott Eat. By DAVk'SOS. John -VEuitay. t^aS. 

pp. 466,. 3 plates. i 3 ft. 

'fhe compijMinn of an Mchaeob^cd fiwnes^ph or haailbook int^lve* such an 
intendve absoiptinn in teefutied literature and atich a coneentratbo On abatracrioniii 
that fruitful or iMuminating intciTirotiiimn h vifttially impoaaibk i fot duit demands 
not only 3 cDucreie hnAgjnatJon but ako an acquaiotanee with the ocuiditrions of 
eorgnate diadplincs that arc likewise buried ui tedmicaE^rkSi As the author of a dulE 

nxtEijpiJaiioit and »pednlkt I Euitu alvraya liepeil tlut auntcorLc K-ith mmt ample 
tdsurc iind a trider vision tvpuld reaaacfnble [lie rby banc* serried up by myaelf and 
other* ditij, with tile aid of kindiedi mjcnecA^ reammatc tbe frame of pirbLaroric hiiniimity, 
The book beforo ua b itie mn&t coinprobetisivei mo*t erudite;, moK sane and oonseqiiendy 
mnsT aucccssful etfort jn that direction that 1 liofvv tpmie Mr Dirti'&mt has made 

a hcruEC endeavour ^ to study msn’ji past, not as an Inarginic maai of iaobied 
hut ai the manifesution of die growth an d mutiud intEmcrioji of living cultural wholes 
and to pment the tesuLi a picture that the fayniaz] m&y read without a glo&aaiy. 

fils book is not Ui any seftse an ardiaeologiaii rreatbe i it cantrins no account of 
types of ojces, pnt*foTm9 or tumb-ptans. W the author ia thotougEily converwint wtih 
the jirduiecilogioil data and whh the tecbnic^ [itemture^ He haa by no mezm confined 
his attention in compllJitiofia but Has obviouily truistervd many of the nriginai pubUcftdona. 

Our author takes as bih tuiii ivot the * race \ nor the area^ nor yet die culture^cycle 
of Graebuer and Schmidt, but rather the cultute defined » ' s cominon way of life—a 
specific adjiistinent of rmn tn id* surroundings and im economic needs \ Hb actxiimt 
of the pal^UthiC perkid i* rcfrediingly brief and foou«» atienriun on ilic modem 
nepresctiutives of the andetif himtEr* and the inferences that may justly be drawn from a 
sumly of their apiiittial tile. Hiereafter he ptticeecis to a quite raceUent acoount of die 
peasant cullmv^ of eaaiem and central Europe^L.ake-uw'el)ua^ Dunubiansi Vase- 
painters I tmd 'I'htssiluiri^—^wherein he happily emphasises their importanoe aa tlie 
pereistent background of all iiib*c:t|uent de^opments^ T'hcsc culturo*^ however* lie 
rightly ODUtentk, muat be imdersfocid an emuiLOtiotu from ike Andent East, and he 
gives a ludd treatmetU of the cuhuml dcv^eluptnent of MesopPUnniu and ^gjptp A 
combi nJuiQU of the oriimtul sources with inferences from mi;>derTi aumvali then stlow^ a 
peculiarly vivid appredution of the religion and fpiritual life of the ' neolithic ' peasant 
people*. Next ettmes the megalithio cuEturo whoiie diduaion m ujuidJ^ B^.cribed to some 
son of proapectora uiihout tiny exact Iocstfan of ilidr starting place apart fnini a very 
tentative hint of Arabia. Tlien we ore introduced to the BeaE^-fnll; And the ihittlc^Axe 
peoples ^ Dawsun identifies the latter with the ATyaus and rcfj fcUcitoualy ihows the 
positive rfilc of the warbke invj^den among the peasant*. At thk point the narrative 
return* m the andetir East of the Now Kingdatu and the Hitlite Empire ind tlicnce back 
up the Danube to Aun|elitz fCiech Uncitcc* not * Unetici" as licrt), Tlie Ccntm) 
Europcoji and luUiau Bronxe Age is not very adequaiety dc$mhed in twenty-nine pages ^ 
wheieafter wt retuTn to Mycenaeim and Heroic Greece and ao in the oondudbg chapter 
CO the ttalian Iron Age and HilUtatt. 
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Tlie total ratih of thk wide «urvey » a more ctimprelica^ve piiU rdkble ibetdi 
of the ttchievetMnit of dvilLt&iktn irt the Jvear East and Eiuope than hat lierctofote been 
offered by airjr iDclividuia! aulhor. The of acnuncy h rcmirtabk high—hul 

the Broken Htll dtull a m proof tliit a type * eIo«cly allied to Kcuiderttml rnan * emted 
in South Africa, nor was the Latin dphib^ 4lcii\ed from tlie EtniBCaii. 

En general loo the emphnsis faWs on the vital miti. Yet some v^iH certainly ohkel 
tliat the difTeicncis of what are Etrroed the ‘ painted pomry cultuiea ' have been unduly 
glost^ over. Agfun the padfic tJLzmctcr of the ardide cmllmtiori haa been exaggeinted. 
"Ilie oldest hii^tonal dociunenti frmn the Andent Ewt, from the Gebel e!-Arah knife- 
l^dlc and the Xmner palette to the newly discervered ‘ itamkfd ‘ from Ur, give the 
lie m Dawsonthesia^ 

It is perhaps more oenaoa thet fhe geogmphied aimI dimaiic backgroiiDd h iiOT kept 
mcin: viiridly hefene the feadef. WV get the iropresAion that the dhoate ind hence ihe 
fl™ of tin? m>T\6, outaiile the Ihiliic arei^ wtie Itft statii' after the melting of the gladcFS. 
Yet in the * Age of the OcKtk * maa'a envmmment underwem rwOlutiDtury changef 
which perhaps evm created the pssuoml sodeths^ 'fhe nomad cullureft of Bedouins and 
Libyiuu are ntit necessarily denvccL^ « here implied, from huniiDg stocb who had 
icqulrod stray beragti from sedcntitry pea:3aiitA. On ihe ctmtnuy recent researches 
stjggeat ihat the nomnds of the desert ami the prodyttasne pcMants may rEpreaent merely 
different adjustmenla to d-catceadoii. 

Amorc siijiaincd dfort to resliise the ruined and terdhfe enviromnent that pntnierre 
man haJ to face might hare enabled the author to recapture more of the romaiifx and 
inagnihoetice of tiw wiieveniEnta *if the old tnen who laid the fbitndatinm of our d^iHza^ 
If he had only feced the Penfiand Firih on R A'l^S. (litf} St* Ola^ iic wnuld have won 
a tiskm of the megaUth^bidldei^ loo deep for cant phrases aE^nit' eta Je or * nmritniie 
intetc&uiae *, * U is juat pEdantr]|r' ^ said Croce^ ' lo wtiic aboijt the neolithic Ligurians 
unless you cart sec the world wilh their eyes And »n sonuetimetf both Mr Kipling, who 
ts nor a professed archaeoh^gisi, or Mr Ma^nghdin^ whuse plight m yet wnrse^ come 
nearer luslorical initli than Air Dowaon. Yet lie is efesrjy conidnus of tiie nrod for 
coiicretnncsa. mul ii is his greateit merit lliat witli the iid of ethnographtc pamlfek he so 
fref|ijently tnEnsoends the ahstractedne^ss of his material. \, GOKDOS4 CttlLOE. 

TifE PICTS: their original position in Scotland p By Phofessoh VV. J. Wai^on. 
Trma, GoeOf Soeiefy fl/ Jwmutts xxx, 240P 

THE QUESTtOX OF TTfE PICTS. By Pkofs^h J. Phaser. S€i;tthk Giutk 

Studiti (19^8)^ pr. 2. 17:^. 

Ifjlto were ilte Piets ? An immigmni Celtic people, inawcfs Profenor VVatnon, who 
s^tfed m the Sbetlanda und Orkney Igiandi^ and from these northern luunca extended 
over a kr^ pan of ihe mEunlsnd of Scotland. 

Who were the Pi eta f The qucfftk>n is a footish one, snya Profetssor Fraser^ and 
bctrayi a complete fmariniJcuTandinf of the nature of the probfem. It b true that s 
people by that tmme occupied part of ScDtlimd from the third ro the ninth ctnhiry 

AUi., ana were there brfore the arrirnl of the Scoti or the BtiumA, but alt ihat cat^ be said 
tn at^wcf to the qtaeauon who they were is that they do not seem to have ditTered iti any 
way pre^^ltic pppulntiou of other parti of Britain, 

u oonfiict of opinion, and ii adds much to the intent of the debate 

hat both papers are cscellcat. Crisp and ihrewd, each anjelc scu forth its amWi 
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Bieumenu with < dtKCtnesai lOil a luddity that *« admiiable, and iht mu toget^r 
fgnn a gacfuK «xn if DtutiuUy qimrudwiinc, contrihuewn ta ihe atudy of any a«iit»h 

*^*”RifcssoT Wajson'k difficulty is (luit lie fwia, und many ^li no doubt ^re his 
opinion, tiui. after all. tradition must arunt for soroethiag. Gilda*, Nenrnui, 

to stiy noiiiiae of th* ttih cheonicleis, each one of >heni sacgcsts that the Pici> wtm 
tnuniRrants—settlers, that b to say, iti the far north. Can such t&tLnwny tessoBibly « 
iQXiOftd f PrDfcs5i3r Fraacf ^inntanijr ditpoces of Bcde^ but ^ * 

S TTth eentwv Gildas : Is it imiswulblc iliiU this emtic mitl usreitaiti^ hatonan has 
lecon^d tnme aurrivijig tradition of an early niDS'emetit of tlw Piets befnre they orcre 
hnallr settled in Scotland, s manory of fiome diststU prehiatone migration, let ^ ay it 
the liennnuuz nf the Iron Age or enen in ihe Brtinae Age ? * tprery ia,_of OJum, 

wcil-nighiinAnswerahtc^ajid it U obvioui lhat in iny event it widd be ncit ift 
to iwlatc •uch i migTttiion upon Um evidenct iJeme, Bm it jb ^ to 

be quite dear on one point, nnoidy that the people aftcraaidii calkd Ibe Pictt tnasc 
ceit^y did niignle to Scatbnd. Nor aa e single rate, perhnis, nor tteceasanfy m a 
iinj:<te raf^vemetit; but* it hiif yci to beBbowR t^t fMibihifi nuin ^vtjh'cu tit 
Pitibud* fi tbit ibe composite pfebbiwii: found thcMn, bepimijig 

with ibe itcofiifuc ewM Jiud ending wUb tbc much kter brochB. ms m itB ongins dmTcd 
from fithcr Lmda, Tbn quesnon tween Fnifessor W&tsou and Profeswor f wr 
i$ not then a CDiitnivcisy as to whether the ptople subsequently called fKts v,tn ongrnally 
umnigRuiB. for it ii ccTtaiti that ullhnatoty they must Itav* b«n so. On the mnlra^. 
what IS to be decided is the qualion wlrcther tiicir aitivid Imd anytbinE to do wnh 
the tnijvenients of tlw Celoc-speidujig peoples. 

One of the arfluiactns that has b«n adduced os showing that tire i'lcts were a nan- 
indogermanie fand thciEfore i»n-Cehiir) follt depentb on thdi alleged matriarchy aa 
detected in gnler of Hjccession of their kind’s. Rut Professor Fiaier, after examining 
the HeneotoRie* in the Pictlih chronicle, eighily ohtems that there is no real evidence 
that a matriarchal system did prevail. "Xliere u not mUy any evidence that the Piets 
presersed a law of suensfiainu withonl parsllcl among mdogennanic peoples. iTie 
Leinster kings, for uutBnoc^.sccni lo have been famiHac with a system of the uune kind, 
and s(t too were the gEimiinic rnynltiea of early Denmark, if the Frankish chttmJdre are 
to be muted. It abtoot srems, hovrever, that the chief chfliacterislio of ihe rictuh law 
of Fitcoesuoti is not to muidi ■ system a* a luck of syatcin, and, in the absence of a mnvtnc- 
ing dcmonstiarido to the CDnlrary, it may be hasarded that the appiirent irrcgTilHrities ^ 
be best eTpluiticd on the groimds ibal the chaiice!i of a king * ton siicyteding hit 
depended more on his age and authbrily than hia degree of relatioftahtp. In a word, it 
is surety impossible to oxcliule a suapidan that tucCeaWMi miiy Imre been parti v coni roiled 
by the ptimiliw but potent factor of forte JStfjrwre. Ilius a supposed matruireha] Uw 
of succession it not likely to offer any ^'aluoblc due as to the identity nf the people called 
the Picis. 

Professor Wauwn, in dealing with the taDguagt! nlKdland, decides that the evtdencs 
of clikf importance is the nnrthervinost tribal names recorded by Ptolemy, that is to tay 
tribal names Ctom the datrict he evnriden to be the first Scortish hnmebf the migrant 
Pic to. He remarb that in his opinion thcM names—Cairtaii, Coniavii, luigr, and 
Smenae (whv not add the Dccantac ?>—and alto the mppoaittunol Orot of the Orkneys, 
tre Cbitic.and he supposes fuitbenitore, that the to’o Celtic nanree Dress, Dreades, were 
already tlicre in die fourth oenlury a.C,, aince they mme from Pylheoi ; whence it 
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follim, on im view, thir the CcH«: tribe of Ora \rm abeady tber^. Tlie Picto, tbeti. 
\vm iribei with Cellic nimtA nn^ p witmably a Celric^peaJuQg folk* 

Professor Fraser'* method of enquuy b From & study af pkoennpuK in 

FLctknd he condwd^ that the utmost that may be mferred fram tbe crrailable evidence, 
sa far aa the preiiiatnric ficriod b concerned t b *bat m ncn^hic and u Celtic Unguage 
OTer-lapped in Picftssitd aiul ibal thb Cdtic ianguage ivai prohahly Goiddic, 

Now wiibotit entering nx all into the grtcit dispute u to whether the first Cdtic 
tongue in Picjiand wa* Gotdelic oc British^ we hame to itak ouridvic* whether the people 
called Pi™ iimuduced liib tongue, or whether they, speaking a non-Cclttc tongue, wre 
in poasEirion of the Itmd wlicn the Celtic toague wm intfoduced by iminlgninE Onidda 
nr Britoita, The aniwer to tliia, if we oonGw ouisdYes to the ctmtenl of these two 
paper*, depends ahnplyon the value to be aliadned to Professar Watson^* aiTgmjiema frorti 
the tribal mmies. If it could be demonstrated that thm wctc Celtic tribal names in the 
far north in the fourth ocniuTy H would oeitaihly be pervene to uiml on calling 
the Picta pre-Celtic» even though there m^y have been at the juunc time n btge pre^Celtic 
dement in the popuhtiem nf PiclUnd, Bui coost historiaias will surely agree that it la 
qtiitc impossible t» establish tiu; liigh anUijuity of these Celtic oames, Sohody om 
certain tnac the Orca were IcrtouTk by ihM name to Pytheas, and m for the Piolcmnc 
names, it b dUhcult to ^ how they out he made to pro^r anything at all* Whether 
Goidclic- or Brihsh-s^tuudiog, sd) we really know is that they weie recorded at seeoml- or 
thml-haiid by a foreigner long after the ioitial Cdtic migtaiion* into Great Oritatn* They 
arc therefore totally untrustworthy oa on indes of the race and tiiiiguagc of the people 
oonceraed. 

The imwdcomt fact is tbat ibcie b no my of dd^netng with anything like reitaJn 
steps beyund rtofraior Fraser's poettbn, and for ihc Pieia of Scotland it looks aa though 
he has said the fini l word, lib answer to the questioa ' UTia were the Piets ? * h 
certainly eaaapcrudng, and, in the light of the writings of the tustonons of the last 
century', k sounda hke tueadbiig retreat* But it is ihe correct answer, and if it b retreat, 
it U Only an act of wise generahhip living us the strongrr, taasmiicli u* we need worry 
TO more over the dderti» of m uoicmdile position, 

Profcsisor Fraser doubts whether there were Picta in Ireland. But llik is sttiiply 
due to a di^culty over the ways in which the ruune * Crmthni is used i fbr it b generally 
admirted likelyV io bet as h^hly probable, that before the Cchk tnignrtiond the greater 
pm of the Britiili hies was h^liited by folk akin in nee ind Isnguage to the Picti of 
north Scntlmd. IIte potitton in tills respect b odminbiy dehned, ks is wtU known, in 
that bihle of the Celtic htstOfiauB, rmfcBSor Eohi MacNeiir* Phasti of [ri^k Hitfory^ 

As s bst comment, it may be obicnxd that the recorded rdi^on of rhe Picis has no 
bearing on the problem of their nee. Much j$ heard of thdr dnuds and their dmiiiismi 
and Imh tradition c\xn ascribes m Irish dniidutm a Piouh ori^R. Out no atientbn 
need be paid to this. Even to GoUie druidism was ascribed a British ori^, and that 
h hut aitatfker insmnee of the common feeling that ^ ttw other feliowV magte * of * nvef- 
ihe-^a magic ' ii belter tnd more potent that one** own. Such wholranme respeei for 
a neighbour, dnee that k aU it i*, cm tell ii* ttqtliinB as to the real origiii of the religion 
conoufued, oof, In this maULdee, cm the ho. dist llic Ficta had dniidb |rmve anything 
more iIliti that tlmy hod in tune bcoomc aixustomed to bcatonr ihe favnurttc Celtic name 
for a seer upon their own wise men. Indeed, it may even be that many oF the Pictisb 
dmid* were Celts in Pictiah sen'ice, Broichau, (or muaucef sa Profotsof F'rnsef $aya, 
may well hate been ft Briton. T. tX 
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lijgiiciter A»se^t and m the Schiilico of Erlungca. UfuvtTniiy, K»ti 

errs re.,-»«■»■• 

'“"Tte^MeeTii tons. «.d in G<nnan fahion ««u Jl < "™fV'*er 

wlmfc MwanTNuraiilk, lau 

*«nh«lut. ®“'<‘?“rP;S‘S^„'^K„„rttWth«.B.«ault. P™* 
to t^ •■c., “;e,Sto^SSfSS SSf SdptoSdtoin. .h. »««". Sivoi» 

con^idcnnon of the Cbratcs m gea^. . . , Co,^y|» Ji^abra /t‘3ittm vtncenJum 

r buMns nf« 

ifffif. ^ X-rtro df ihe ftsvM iin: IcgionarV cflcamipincnts* ibc 

aroimv^oii t^h ^ CMtilkjo wd Pefti* RecfomLi, Ifiag 

CJLQ. ^ * P j g I i-_rt tmegiAttr ayyl {oon^itfuctcJ to ttiit oerdtouw), 

one at ewHi end nf the tong ans , i^iole cimimvillathm waa 9000 

and in aight of one aniihcr for signatling purpose, ^e ^ 

* * i frt havp taken mol more utao tvro iti tnnse ifceeMS lu coiiBi¥ut.t» 

oTrr-sr £1^^^ = 

Stoicijm ^iSe dK fate of N^nmanUi. and apantig nf 

^S^*i^«eded nu better in .33 1I.C. thatt Cl^tunity m tt,|4 A.t*. 
tES for a dweription of the actual ra^- Of the a^.’^Unoa, 

m«i«s (diSSd anwng difi^eVit par* of the dreoit) ^ ISL' 

Sdr^-ird tort bto-«.rTtortsr«.H '■=■” ‘ "*r;” ves 

(Appito'. an«).'I'k 


f APtll^n S inmCHBUMiJs - T- --T . . * 

given by Appian, 3 tnetiw eidimnine of hitaiiwork, u accepted, 
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tDiLv^fis, 5 met™ 4^5 BamtdiDjn on the liM of the wjU, sometime Lmnie^bte^ 

behind U. A spe^d bridge, iricfimbllcig m plnn the Tyrte-brid« at Cbc^tn^ on I liEdnau"# 
Walh craK^ the Dcmm. Appicn ihi (here wn* dso k ditth ; but the ground wsa 
rochyp Ri)i] no iliich w» fnujiai in spite of the fict ilise it appears on a Kcrinn^ 

in onler it> make the Bgrccmeiit wll^ Appkn more preebc. 

The tikio msin etimpfi are then ckseribed^ for Hit olheii ^en: nevner fully dealt with, 
and are in bsd condition. Fefla Redandi h the beai preaemd. it u m irregular oval of 
aatortiahinf Mkupe; onijf FljKdykea, and Cawthum central camp oonespond to it In my 
way in tlritaJit^ The rampart teaenihlca ihc wad nf ciiciimvallattim^ 'Jlie east gaie h^ 
a IfViiJkf; the fi6rtL mtti towers^ and a natural ridge of todk guards it, in the manner of 
a e/tnrifu/ff, There h no ditch^ nitbough %:hu]tcti bcheves tt to fiavt been alloived far 
in gnmutric: Tnca^^iirementa. On the m>Tth-e»st a simple breaartvork rates the plaoe of a 
heavy rsmpan, for coitmut^ are sharp; and the same thing pnsumohlyhAppefted gn the 
nonluwtst. Thb b mndi ibe same as at thiedyluta, dOntouis also dimied %wu 

tj'pes of trealTnent. Tl«n come inrema] bulldtngs: aiuJit Imrradcs for the cavalry, long 
ones for the bgpmiriei, i mixmm of tbe ram for the nlfics; tribunes* liousea, priuitfriatH 
fmtm, ^ifi^storjam, and trtbaw (tbe Iasi three perhapa less eeitain)^ The superimposed 
gremalic grid plan gives it all remarlmbk symmeify^ and may cypress the ideoJ fann, as it 
pertainiy ^ the general stute of affnira. But the IwliUngs will wander. Thb, boivtrver, 
is nut terious. On the other liand^ it is a matter for pointed comment tlmt the huEUlngs 
themselves do not fit the idesJ fauns which are gis'cn m them iiidt^'idually. Sheet 
sjy-av (cavalry barracks) fjuirJy illustmies this^ l^bc hujldings in quofiiion ime sufficiently 
alike to sbn«r Thai they hod ihe sMiie gencfil puiposCp llimi why fartlicr, *nd^ like 
a Fonnal l^gicjan si pbj witJi tlie lylloglEtri, give us s * formal * barrack^ w^liich has 
nothjiig to do with reabtica, and then call tiifs a' rcconatruction *: The remaina ihem* 
selves are^ important^ and so well plaimrd in detaih Umls to Dr Fr. Schmidt^ that 
they will almid far thcmgelvts well enoughs Again i while these * reeonstjuctiDni ^ arc 
fomiaJ. ilie) are far fpgm idat. Nothing will ttcose dte * restored ' pwfarmm. Ei U 
shockingly drawn, eshibfai no more Roftum feding slum xlit pfatt<^m at ItHiilhuig, and 
has jw> mbmon tn tbe facts, as anyone cion *« who com pates the reitnnuioii with 
ibe plana. 

Of the greatest inteiTst h also Casrillejo. Two comps, dudngiiished by thdr 
different If^elsp orientation mhI lechjiiipc„ bty then: before Scipio placed a third on top 
of them. Their bniyings idkrct the fiame conditions aa those of Pebji R^onik, and it ta 
impc^blc to cozidder ihcm here in detail. Bui thdr ejcpodhon has the sme faulte, 
Scipio** ^mnp pjtmdcd a incet interesting and ^l more interesting granar™^ 

all of wludi foreatall, in a w^y which dclighte the student of Reman militjinraffaira, early 
Iinpcrial farmi. Rut^ once more, what reconstlucttoru 1 Here a splendid change has 
been lost. For rccn^itnictkito, sketches though they be, are ihe one way of rnddug tlic 
remajiii of NumartEia imelbgihle to the public, general kuiI schulnauc, and llilt tite 
nffirial piihlicadgn of the site. Where ebe, if nor l^erei :sbouid adeouate reoonfiinjctloiis 
betnmde ? 

hi t-kw of what hu ]xwm been add there is no need m crittcize the plans m denti!, 

I he acmaj-statt plans arc excellent—* credit tu the circxvator, and to Dr Schmidt who 
made them. The Tesiorations are, in even- respect^ mil worth the paper on which iJicy 
are drai^. The general mapfj^ pToduction# of Ckneril von Lanunemr, are beyond 
praifie : far they permit the reader, by means of coLnur, to appreciate at a gbnoe the whole 
uiBposmon of an extremeiy cmnplicaled site, if i oommeitt might be made,one rather 
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that tiK thr«.i)eftiwJ oalouriM «I Caartillejw )tad been med on ta_ ibe EeJwral 

gharply with ihai «f jslete* wosi^-stvie iad i-iv.i, whidi cnmc from wm Grollff » *kiU«i 

Vagllunt a lungi, «udb ed i\ gninde ’. e^’in* Schulteii lU 
nff.fart:^That b i cry which every fltiwLB arclw^lo^t cam ^brj, md hm we 

xc4aK It b ruot easy to thofift w!ui luvc HOT donir xht like, to traltxe 

SoS Ita. Su be «bnh. W. «.ppM Vridi . ov,d .r .1 ^kru 

SliSiv upon the ««**!’“ " ^ ’ 7 *'^ T^lSfb 

drSiTljSSf That aloS ia i» meiui tiiumpli. But tW » ^ » niud, 

SbteinimVlidtian. Now webiow.unrwtbefore,fnJro wtual 

could be got out of a RepuWtcan atmy m the fieM ® 3 lSioo thAt^Inuiv 

iDJiiJ'v-Slot 111 'Stif^oc of thc 9 ^ ^ gji p jfo^" ikt*a n+irl ilun^nf AliiLuan stvcl AEPilatTp 

^ icHwi^of Ntunitvtin were in no way apwtaculsr, anti they p^uced (m 
r 1 - etructuro] ranama badly pie«rved ; the forois of mimT buiW- 

iilpB ohifuilrincttpclitffve" The worit umst often i^;£ seemed tButalianElyunproducttvc, 
doi^tclv difficiilT w Lnterpiet. It obviously required the grtsitwt (enioty of ourp^, 
iSS toSty the wurttbrotM,!* to tl«end. aud to 

pfetitioii of the Ktnairu m they (mpattd. If tl hto ^ 

^rion of the lecomtnierionj, it fi» bceti tbiM wtth the ,^^’*1,'^ 

lod, Dt Sdmlt™ h» not been well «rved m due ‘luTfeSSr «Sed m 

Pho mjat >»-» m-b to 

the fide of imerpretaiiou. In other erelu^H'cd ^Emtuliu^ 

wngrurobitcd to w«mly, tliM one hopes there may be "Pporton^ ^ ^ 
liim m this. Tlii* wlume, and even nMie, we l»liete. the wlume which » ^ , 

should be in the hand* of every atHdent of Roman fortifioition. I- A* Rieuwo™* 

THE BRITTHH school OF ARCKAEOtOGV IN JliJmSAl.pi : HnUetiiia 
- s;! tpPl EMEN*rARV PAPERS ; Ojijsn of the Plui of the Dome 
le K \ tuS+li IN^K-X OF Hrn'ITE GEO- 

GRAPHICAL n4mES {ti) 2 s). By L. A. Mayw and J. Gawsta-so. Loitdun: 

2 Hilldc Street. ,,. t- w 

•riiE British afehatoIoEiH has on reawn lO be proud of has Covi^nrMnl whtch ora 
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it 13 dDubtfuli thsrefore^ wlwlhcf tbc School can continue ici txhrt. Tim might pn«dht^ 
heea witpe esciiM for the govemmcoial policy in reguril tti sdenci; in the dmyi when 
taxation Ughi wewl this bulk of ikt woslcb of tb^ cciunlry tn the titmdjL of a ip^ally 

cdiujEttcd but «uclt m excuse is no longer appkcsblje to an age of sodaJktic 

d^nocracy. 'Vhn a^cbaeoliv^t not iinfrequeatly'rtialiAj that he liired nndtr the mrite 
enlightened Gov'eniinenis of France or lt^|v 

During the alwrt period afita c^klence die Btidah School in JentBoJcin hu mnni^ed 
tc^ do A considerable aiivoiint of good work. Apart from CKcavatioji jiiid orch^Acolo^^ca] 
exploration it has produced same excellent miblicstionsi among which Ckil. Cresweirs 
monograph on the Origin of tht Than of the Dome of the Rock a c^peddlly pmmmcnt. 
TTie ftvr Bulkont, rooienver^ whkh ir ht* been able to tasue, era full of ntifMrtant 
uuittcf, "Hie reporct of die eaccxiudatis tt Asealoiip Tamuiiih and Jeraah are more 
piutLCuhirly vaSuablc ; m also ta tiw account of Mr TurviUe-l’ttrc^a dkcoverici in the 
pslaeotithic caves of Tabgba on the Sea of Cditcei while the nrahifect will he intjercated 
in Mr f lonlkUl'i work at Jerash. In the carefijl ileamprlon and dstitigof the Pakatinian 
pottery unc itmv sec the hand of Mr Phytbkn-Adams, wh^ Iim abo contributed an 
intjcm^ikiiig aiti^ on ihe Fhilmlnea from an archiwlogical point of view . In fact, a 
smdy both of the text and of the illnstratmoa of the mseks relating to the ponory wlU 
be fenmd indispensable to the future excamioT in Pokstme. 

An tmpuriant concrihution b that on die geognipliy of the Plain of Acrei, <ine result 
of which lua hoco the dbi^overy of the site of lla^fior and die itutial excivittton of 
the aitc by PmfeesoT Ganstang^ Of speciiJ mterest to ra):!^!f ii tlic monograph on the 
geographical namt^ found in the Hiittte cuneilbrm texts. It b a moat useful oompibdon, 
and though we may disagree with mmt of the ideotihcatioiifi, matt: or less Icntaiivetj 
suggRitedp tkr matcmib for fnnning i oandimon have been brought rowdier for the 
firat time and tnelhodir^y arracgeil. Aj for die ohjectiutt that die Hittite sphere wia in 
Asia Minor and not In P^estine we ore beooniiiig increasingir aware tlmt the Hittitcj 
were an element of piinury importance in proIsnieUtiah Palettme^ and ihat the hkiory 
and ethnology of tkc coimtry cannot be understood without a knowledge of them. At 
the book of static, Heili was the tecond snn of Canaan. A* f l. Swcn^ 

BOUWSTOFFE^^ VOOR DE GROfflKGSCHE OFRGESCHIEDENIS. Door Dr 
A. Xas GiFFETf^ Overdiuk uit Venibg van hei Muxetmi van Oudheden te 
Groniiigen, 

Thb booklet contsun^ an account (in Dutch) of tecent Jidcov^rins and eicavstions 
in Holland by the anthcFr. 

At Wessingliiii:^ dime grave-mmindb vrilh internal tmibcr commutiotiii* and an 
unt-ficld in Their immediate vicinity wera excavaledi. it will be remembered that Dr 
Van GifTen iDvestigalcd and publi^d the accounl of die interesting and imfiortaiit 
tirabcTifid mnuiid at tfarendermolcn near Gmningcn. (Pfd^lujtorisc^ Zfiis^hrifi xv, 
t^r^)* The three rnoimds now reemded at Wessiiighuiscti are an addidon to mir 
bmwledgr of thc« imiumls with mtcmal itnicturas of timbcTH The besf bwTwn 
ejcimpk of dw kind so far found in Britain b that ai BksuuLite in lainc^htre {see 
ANTrniUTY* 2 i3 ). In mound no. i at Wesdftghuiffin, a central gmyethat had contained 
a hinial liy iohumation waa foimd surreutidccl by a mugiily circtilar double liag nf 
p^iar-lmles ; lh« two ring? were plaord only abuui half a meira apart, the spacing 
between die Iwdes bdng sbqui the lamc distance. Oiitdde these two ringa. but sliji 
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iindtr ihe mvering of lbs nwu^wi, ring'wM^abmt 

^p^ fn.m Tff cigbt ^xZ. Dr V-n 

ti«Ivc metiw, ttml of the f »p of tl* mou«d. 

CiileD bdieves thnt ibe posts onpisally rfflWMd il» ^ aunilsr to that of 

i„ «M.<i». It, i» ”»«•«” 

no* 1, but of ffltb^ &iii*llerdmwtM»o^ i vstxidcn £*iiiinit:tiDn diffemi fionwwhat 

previously dUiuibcd. in *'J''^"hoSA S wm -ftor ctemition it 

fhiiu th*i of ih* ^0 otb«r ^marv bmiafwM^nd on the floor leTtl, not nink 

Buiv be somewhsi l«er in d^te , the . centre of the imiuiul. ind turtOlMided by 

in i gmve »s U. the mo first pl«ed d^ly 

coneentrienijgi of post-holes- . ^ ring ; on the east side there 

topthei, but other, while on the west there Vitre 

=.^p:|as,£3«~."2;2;'^rs 

eurcounded by tteache* of ei^H • ik* buriids were after crematinn and 

at turnd-mimor shape f cither in urns cloth, or nterelv coUectid 

pbrtd nar the centre* of the littk ™'!L ,be iniwfiol dug 

into Ktllc heaps ; these swm to _ ^,oult] have appeared as little nendied mounds* 
from tile enclosing ditcht*. so that } ™»i-mi to about two metre*- Tho 

T?« dfametcre of the riidei va^d before our era, 

chanK-ter of the pottcrj- dsM Tn ^ nlS "n was aha examined. 

A eetivete^ of Csriovinpian J^rujd , ,he 

An ctrit :&toiitEe Afpe aheWton burial with ® j,hf!tcr or hut mthin t pit-dwellitlg 

burid sieins to have been made in s wn.nf "hdtor or aites^ 

^ taw . 1 . p-,»nd. »|i i Jj Si«rpi«^^ i»- 

disooreiics are wdl and dearly flluitrared w^th phm. anu ettausm e, Ct,^T,-tNCTON, 

* 5 ;T“pp. "• *■ 

SITES'™ >•■' 

.re talent book, which .mriially appca«d in 

ItaliiH^na briefly nffired by E. S. In the Joamil cj ie™«o Studm (19*6) ^yS- 
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The gttiutid coverttl is, of course, very niuErh the same, biji ihe (ikcut^kifi of the 
varkruii piohlcms is enuch hriefer Dni] ihcT^ore more ohjecQVie, WTiik Ducati Bgre« 
nith MscIitt rn ficoq^ttrig the Askttt origin of the Etniacana^ the aothon of the GwiU 
jwlnpi a more non-oommiLfal attiemit!. In the eomp«mive[y hng ejection flrtotciJ to the 
ElnauMUi longuiL^e, butteWj they seem slightly more indlned tlifln I>uoati to rely sokly 
on the eomhinati^ method^which e^luns tiw EtmarHii] liinj^uage ihmy^ itself, and h^ 
bicimeil IP nciCTt the oandusaona of a philulogist like Tromhecd„ who rehes upoix 
compArioons with other luigua^—Bomedmes it would item withtjut taHng 
care tlisi tile campaibom are irtade between brnguagta in the aatue stage of devdopmefit 
sad At tlic sxmc or comespoiidiDg pcrtailt.* 

The topoipkDhJ^t toiirat guide with w Uch the smalkr book opens ii more useful 
frmn the practical point of view than the similar section in Dueah, thciugh in both cases 
th!i>$c wlttJ actually wbh Xn ihe^tcs will do well to provide themsclvei with tertnethinf 
more than the ucdlent maps (i : ±50^000} of the Tcurthig Club Italuira which are reTqired 
to in ^sch 1 sliuuld not be inchr^ to enw anyone who tried to find, lire 

remsina of the Etruscjui Artena, of Caatd Cstdinsk uearnA|, or of ChrlUDola {Oi^qn)f 
all of which I have vizited, without dther a guide or a map on a considerahly larger scale. 

Nor is the fact thsi tombs have been dkeot'^ered e\%n in krge numbers 1 guamntce 
that there k noythiine to be seen tluere miw* I cextainly would, not recoinmeful i visit 
to CspcEUt (nor to other sites such ms Morlupo or Rkno} for tlvAt reason only. 

And why is only ant Hiru&can bridge mentioned at Bicda, whereas there arc im, 
both of them Rnmitn, i> I think has lieen dearly tluawn by Koch in Ifdin. Mhl, KI3, 
? And id there any real repxn for seeii^ anything Etniscin in tte theatre at 
Ferento. as die Duthors of the Galde do (Ducott wisely amiti tC^ ? T, A^ubt, 

THE ETRUSCANS. By D. RANn.i 44 ,-MAalvER. Oxford University Press, 

PP- tv, ip, md 14 Ulusiratkinsi 1 map. 6s. 

This is anoiher eajceUenr Uttle book by a raaAler in hk tnbjeei^ lint writteD in an ctTn 
more popular vraj. As an intmduchan to a difSendt but fitsclnaiing subject, which is 
now, owing to the adivines of the newly citobhsbed petnunctit commiitee fur the study 
of Etrusi^i antiquities in Florence, comhiglntn consldetahle prominence (sec AjmQpnr, 
® 5 ®)i if the only up to date work in ^ghsh \ mid its adnitrablc luddity and wbriety 
of judgment (tuiy commEmd it to readers of mil cinsses and oountries. The autlior'* two 
monumtntitJ worksi abo published at the Clarendon Press, VHtaamititi and Eiirfy 
EtrusfM$ {t924) Slid The Inm Agr m Itdty (19^} ^lU naturally be consulted by those 
who de^ further det^ and further infomutktn ; for in thii little book there are no 
references, and no bihUogtaphy. We may fairly apply to it thg praise which be fiimself 
b^towed on Ducati's work : ^ He b never fiir a moment dull or pedantic^ but even in 
the moat technical placet weora hie cruditian with on attnetitv gmoe \ T. Asimv. 

STtfDI KTRUSCHK Vol, n. ComitBio Permanence per ITtnirin. Florcnoci. to^p. 
PP' 79 ®i *0 plaid, iSo lire. 

The second Tolume of this fine oerksf wliich appeired before the CotigTds of 

* A. Trembetn't La Umnni Eumu,! is nvkwed in Amqfrrr* M, 
t Votume J » remwed tb* to. p. ajB* 
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EtnuoMi Siiidks of Im April (see A.^(QPnT, t(, 337) conUuM, ito pre- 

Jeteaof, A mimbef of Iruerening articles. U begiiu wUH s slwrt paper by \ on 
in which he maintains that the *hfr-wilf whidt D^te «n oa h» fiat entemue to this 
lofcnw. and wtieb he d««th« in far greats demd and with far h«hn^^n 

ihc tatither and the lion which he met just before, is a rtcolleetipn of the (jpitnlu^ woif. 
In hb time the statue, widioiil l!ic figures of the twins, stood high itp on the fmnt of the 
Lotenm palaiic, it the phif* of cacccuttoo i and the tenor which It iuspirtu « well npre^ 

wnted In iui description. , . _ 

Noa, Maclver, in * brief paper whicli is a suirunary of diaptcr 7 of hts EtniKam, 
mainiaiRS the independence of Etruican art befort the frrh century n.C„ m whiit seoas to 
be * oeffectly oanvuHing manner, only admimng Greek predomaiBnce even after that 
period in the minor arts and in painting, and not tn sculpture and in^t^^. 

Other articles on isoUted ntiris of an folbw. an d then «5omi3 one by Gabna on the 
Casttcdnt collcctiDn in the pmsctim at Palenno. It wa fotteed of objects^ found at 
Chiuu in ifiao^a, wsa purchased by the Govemroont in 1B65, and, by a ™ih« ui^j 
tuiune dedaion, sent to Wermo. As it has never been catalnsued (ap etiterpnae whit* 
will be difficult, owing to the bek of mact tntUcalksia of ptPvetutBce), Or oven propoly 
eitamlned. Gabrid’s time# and illuatraiinii* on some of the motir important pt«^ «e 
welojnie. Unfonuitaiely «nw of them hart been biffiy restored by ui«pert hands. 
Some of Xht stone ei>p#, in ttie base of which was a cavity for the urn contmmtig ashes, 

arc espedillv interesting. , - , „ l r . •■ l- l ■ 

articles on the Turoirt del Caidinale at Tarautnia foUnve. the of which is 
tnifiaLited frtun Van EsBenV Studiei in StniaiM Tumi Paintinss, hut it » to be noted 
that the mlbof tww brings down the date from *3® B.C. As the paindogs arc 

too much damaged to be photographed wt ire thrown back on the dnwings of Byres, 

sbout it8oi 

The obi^ dbcmfcrcd in the tomb of l!ie fanuly of the Calitii -Sepua, excavated at 
Miinteriggioni, near Bieoa, in ifig^-tTOi, are catalogued in detail by Bisnehi BandinetU : 
they hcltttig to the jrd-ist oenliitlei «.c. . ^ 

A muic impurtsnt psper is that of Dragendorlf. who h^ identified a representation 
ofihervtpfxit Burpriiingly tuc subject) tut an Aiciine base. 

In the linguistic section which follows tliew Is s bog sitide by Goldman on two 
Etruiican iwils t ani (day) and BiU: (ttighil; a shorter paper in which Devota takes 
itistsncea of Creek words which have passed into l^in thiough Etruscan, Hcrculo 
thimigh the faint Hercio; an article by Buonamid on the inscripiioti of the iiypogeum 
of S. hfanriD war Perugia i it is < metanguUr vanlmd chamber very finely b«i« 
in atone, with a nklw in each dde. The insertpdon (following Toip end ^nsen} 
he imaslales: ‘ May Saucus gtanl a place of repose here for tlw souls in this family t^b 
built for Aldus and Ijm, of the family of Precu, sons of Lari and of Cestnei. Tlw 
finiily of Precu Itas ordered that the 06811^*5 and unis iKitl be pUrtd here, and domestic 
SRppltcatioiu and diciubte offerings iruik 

The naturalistic srecrion coataina a long paper by BonaocUi on {Vatm onif the 
Etfvuaia, inmimrizing our knowtedge ftom anticot ail then of th* flora and the nattnal 
features of ihc cotinriy. The ipeation as to the share that mabria had in the decline of 
Etruna. as in that of the rwt of Italy, catutol be said to be aa ycl solved, as Fracearo'a 
paper in this saine mlimve rtminda la, , . . , 

Tlte Nelisittrio contains t ntunlier of uileresting itws which cannot be [i^culuiffid 
here, hut one important artick: must be meotioned, in which, after a det^d study of 
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^ ’'?***' ‘'^se vflUey, B«ttuti coneJuJc* ihiu ih«« U i» 

to Itt «Dt ffTFffi Ihtm m nf rhe theory thwt the Etnwcajw t'anie m Jiilv by 

hj bek irf kDowMg^ s aJid Duoui (iLTfurib ^firitT, i, 33) uhniis ‘ andcciibW 
Etiu^ eluractowucs in the kKul nomenclature of the Raedan i4lki», ^ 

™ volutte b am Imponam proiluctwji, and reflects mwl credit on the 
eitterpnjing Cctuniittee for Elniwn Srediea. T.Aa^ 

^ ^ VIAGGIATORI, By AjtcAJiCELo GHteumi, 

^nn. G. B. Penvu A Co. 19*8. pp.''sio, 171, and 5 plu». 17.50 lire. 

AW *.bSb. of our Imowledge of what b oow North 

Afnra» fiotn inc^T tones to the Itnliam oecupetJoti, fay 01 author who had before the 
wju (tft ^ 9 ^*) publbhed ^ third edilion, which appears to be mil of pritit, of a eenenJ 

«Ki ffMs Jlu-ntod .oA m THpoSutu'iS^C^ic, I^SforaM^T 

tivra mljr in JuSiKl Imdaliou, JSim. 

***°**,^^“’^* rcfcretioes. Not is a single oucioit inseription died. 

, ” cunaiomhie ^ount of spaoe b devoted iq th® journey of Della Celia but the 

Mticrni cnticums of iuswtiri by the hmthem Bceebey are oittrely ipiored. .Nor <£ 
ocr author seem to be dear 8$ In the ttae of the iUr 4 ai {the ohmiitif Seniml whirft 
Barre^* bu) ^y followed De Mallui^uht in deaLibiSfi at Ji ^JessJ uf^t£ 
man period, “ 0“ attempt to dosenbe the recent Italian escavatioQs thnueh a 

'«l»»e bMo lh« «uli of iius! 
SSw Li”"™"** “ ’> ® >“* " Atttlb Mori'O flipibranbre reoerarifu 

S f^2!I'tLT"ii^ *"?T mvretigattoaa w-yeh invSL have SKi 

;/,t^ - ^ ^ <^if*nimen| of Cyrenaica, and a, for tit period with wh^ 

It deaK m mtr>’ respect 10 be preferred to Chbfcri's book. ^ T A^S 

DALLA FIANURA Di ADALIA ALLA VALLE DEL MEANDRO ■ imn ■ >t' 
Tiw impressions wbidi Our author records in there cofea are nihn' .i, 

TuriS SThtfod unreasoning lendemcs, for 

B2S2'r,»KKi33a?x€KK'TS 

_ mu m norenscanarcbaeologi cai book, but it » om, wUch canno, fad m appeal 
• Lc Aaki^ ddt, Mile. igat. " 
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to frdutcoltrgbta And la tU iboM mteieulcd bi the Es^t. €^ejtn4d4t Bellas oacEdhti- 

tions to ickncci her wort on the pakiJc of l^[duUlir_wldch she the tii^t to pko and 
stud^, her v^A on tbr Thamw^ lemd On* Cfotr^Art done in coJklKui^Eiaii with £jr 
\^111iAm Homuyt and the accouotd of her ttsvidi m the Sytim lUui i\n»bieH deteru with 
ftU her nbfiervatiom on the Ainiquihes enooiintcred there have becjt puhlifibed eliiew'hm^ 
inid the inferences tn them in these Tohunes Add hut hrtlc to our posid^ kEKtw'Mge4. 
Reft w c lure the record of a full And busy life wlicmn arch«ology« im>ii^ h wus olwnys 
a paaion with Iier, w-ia tmt one of tiumy pumuiift noi le^ absorblDg ; liv picture thai it 
gives of Gertrude Bell w»y eraHc us fa appiuse better the vahie of her work in one 
particular fields bur tt» Inieresc is wider than th^ 

Here was loileed on extraoidkiory pcrsanolity. She was faiim/ul of cnthimusm in 
whatever die utulertpok and she poMcsGed « phyaiett cJtetgy and powen of endunmec to 
match I the stones of her Alpine fotta only hnng into pfominenoe in i dramaiie form 
^UfiliLiai which in fact jidnrmEd all her work dike. She heni no efyianng gift for aBsimUa^ 
ting Lnowbdge, ^ witness the ffldlity with whidi ahe msatered longuagea^ pkidng up at 
le»t the rudiments of HLndnatafii aod Japanese wbtic cm her way out to India and JapaHi 
acquiring almoai wtthemt effort i very real knowledge of Perahn^ and becoming a good 
Atahk s^okr «» an introdnctuHi to and in the comae of ^ler desert waii^rings i but she 
wat not dccch^d by auptrihcml talent and, lierseif an tndeJjitigable worker, riKrved her 
odmiraikin for the mone detailed and more laborious forma of leseorcb. It was this that: 
ttnulr her judge so fairly her own limitidona ; on a oobjicci in which she was wall gnsEuided 
^ would Bpcak with enimdotia authcrity; where die fell hctscif perhaps e^uatty 
iotefcsted but competou ate was delimited to learn and never ashamed to employ 
the help of othen* and her letten shew bow generous she wa* ta apprccinling whatever 
waa done for her. Moot dciiTiy of all does the boolc illustrate her intense and ready 
sympitJiy with peonle. It was this quality which gaTo soch value and IWinaiion to her 
remrdi of tmvdf ihjit dung her whok-henited!y into ihe emuse of Amb mdependcnce, 
that mode * ol NaiokB ' second only to * CoLkui' in the csimuition of the IraqiSj and yet 
kept her, in the midst of kboun ouch oa would liave engmsoed moiK people cnmpktclv, 
os keenly in tcieated in tlic thoughts and doings of her friends at home as if she liod nothing 
else to oji: about, ^ Indeed if anyihlng obscured her ckrity of judgcient it w™ this 
genius for frierulahip, but perha^ on thia poini Iwcr publiihied tetters are ^miewhat 
miskading ; where they ded with the poUtta of the Nor Em they Jiatx Iteeo ttgurouAly 
edited^ not to say censored^ and a wider sekfdnn tnight luve ahjtmn r!ii|i {i^r views were 
leal ooknircd by pcfsooiil v^ues thwi here seems to bi the c^se- CeitaiJily oa i record of 
tlte development of Imq the letteta Buffer fnim ibe snpprewqn of much on which her 
sttoag sympathies ami trcnchaju uprwkm would have thruwii light, but it is only fair 
to remember that ilw book makes no claun to be such 4 record and ai mnsT r^ects the 
pore played in those erence by Oertnide Ball. Actnally^ in proportion os the forma of 
sctiled supplanted thepemtid direction of ictfdrecliaTiicicrifidcof the earlier 

dajSj poittica! duties becatne more 4 malter of tmiiinc, m temgoT filliiig aD her ttm* 
or aoiklytDg all her eoduuiMm, and by turning again to attditeob^ ^ was ahk to do 
pimwer work of more permsnml vnluc than any now devolving on her politiul ofHoe. 
Undertaking the posi of Homsrary Dlcecmr of Antiquidea, she drew up, oft^ ctmaEiItattoii 
wtth^ many archaeobgiats, and tn ihie ftex of ooDsidaiabk oppositnn or the port of 
Iraqi oScbls at bigotted as they were ignn-rinl, a scheme of bw which should tl once 
protect the uiterat* of Iraq and encoitraga the activities of roedgn inadtotions, and she 
then proceeded to form § departmcni and a muteum, Tbc pmpeci wm not encDursgifig^ 
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she had no staff and no fujid*; dhatacteitslitally the ™«d Jiclpcft 
tnfcctine with ooaiethiiig of her own etuhuaasm Cniii miniBlctt and Bntun omoato of 
Oilier depanjjwntt, who migtii ujicxpcctadljf find ihemadves acitng us jandiaeoloftcal 
iiWMCtnn or m assistants in the little museum fujuaed in a sragle rexim of the Government 
iictrai. Tier nxcaieii jchievcinent was in Miieh 1^36, when she pcrsiudecj ^veni- 
ment tD hand over lor * pennanent nuiseum one of die beat Imililinc* La Baghtlid aad to 
allocate a sulwunlial grant for ita equipment; considerijig how hnrd pfwsed 
CuvMnroeiit wai for fund* and liow many public aerrices were demindinj? money for 
mort marerui] objects this wa* a mumpli indeed and her pride in it was tt»re tli^ 
justified. IntD the of preparing fhti tmiaeum and imtalUng the atteady conswleniblo 
colkctitma she ihiew herwlf mih an energy which was too much for s s^ug^ uode^ 
ituiwd bf ih* oonatani st«m of wuik and by the heat of aummeis spent in Baebdad ; she 
had been tiirnd to k*w and had refuitcd^' it isn't merely a respaosihility to the imq 
but to arcfueology in, general and her death on July * teal sacrifice of 

henelf tn aricflce. ,, , i , . . 1 -1 *. 

'Hvoe later lelteis bring out ons point of w-hicb those of ua who woriced with her 

everv mason to be sensthle t intent as *be wm to fiirther the interests of the CDiinii.y 
she loved so well and to develop the museum which was her oeatioii, sihe preserved a 
tong View and pm always tire cause of' archaeology in general' above local ^d immediate 
advantage. White then the Raghihld muaetim, stieady enriched beynad her dmonii, la 
hef obvii>iis niaiciiiil moiiiiftiEnl, it tlsM dot rcptsscnt ter greatfisi serviDC i the 
paBcy whith ahe uiitutcd tnd Utefully Interpreied df cxkcouTiit-ing scicddfic explnTatiija 
m I™ put a widei wtirltJ in her J-** Woctiurs 

THE SCOTS MERCAT ^ CROSS *, By Whoiam Cbouct Bi-ack, Glasgcw: 

Wm* Hodge nnd Oi- 1938. pp* 36^ and 6 plfirtc$H 1*- 6 l 1 * 

Mr Black Im lucoteded in produemg m a eonvenicnl form a ^^cry readable and 
inatmetive iddUioit to vte ctMting Imowledgc of thoK montiments dear to ihr hesn of n 
Scotfimim which go hj the name of Merat Crosses, alihnugh. u the atithor poinU out, 
the adihtbn of a crosa m iitdi to tte alrro pUkr in ih^ iMniiiiieiila may he 

con&idet^ gfertcmlly to have been a matter of by no meam primary importtniee* The 
wfk in quesrinn b divided chiefly into a bbtorieai avin^cV of ite Memit qf G bagow 

and an on tunikr errwes in gmcral. To ihis k added an ippcndtA oondfetiog of 
riotci fnjtP the Old StMitiml Atrount iff Stolknd am] other forces dealing with rartoiu 
moiiumenta takim by the auihor possibly in refer m crossses, bni which do not in oil t-aaca 
do Eor example^ the c^ksea taken from Aberdeenaldm canrtOl, with the possible 
exception of that from Monymuakp DE^me within this catejE^ry. Tte Dnnnatone, for 
indtanc^i on the farm of Upper Aucpihotak, {not' Auguhnnk * oa stated) b ^ natitnl rKk 
nf aaytnmetriad form, whik rte Gooch Stone at Dye« has never to the writerknuwkdge 
tecti iugg»ied hitherto la hating ant oswiexion with a Mertia Cpusa, llieae m 
minor mtidsma, however, imd doubileEs Mr Black h juEtited hii own contccitiqn diat 
^ it u far better to be CYrer-'genemuji tlinn niggardly ' in indoding Tqoiumiciits wliich 
not cro®c& in preference to otnitting linw which are. 

In ibe fitatiy reference m the v^riotts mtA to w^hlch these mnnumentB were putin 
past daya there b one which mijeht perhaps be added, aineo tt liaa Mwaya ntmiik the 
wriurr u being oiie of the most remarkable, to wit, the record that the Mercai Cio» of 
Aberdmi wna the dioacn mtcting-place of the bad Witchcraft Cot'en in 1596 p One 
wtiuld have thought that a km appropriitc venue enuhJ hardly tew berui seated. 
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THtre u BO to Lbc boole^tmt Much pcfbape la hurcity cMKes54iry. Th£ iituaifa* 
lions are one ind i!l eaccelknt, Al-EI* KnTim 

'HIE CHEAPSn>E HOARD OF ELIZABiTTHA^f AKB JACOBEAN JEWELLERY* 

By R. E. McFitttHETt Wheeler. t4>ndon Mumuju Catftlogiu^.iiOp 2, 1928. u. 

The City of Lonilon luis pm^iiied mmy aurpriac* during the vnried c^caivations 10 
cxjQlimiiilly Laling place in itsstrcela^ hot few ggin compBi^ with the diaeovery m Cheap^ick 
io 1^X2, of what nny^ with leasonablc ocrtaioiyi be described portion of the scotic in 
tnuic of a lyth eentury jeweller^ ffumey lender, or botli—which for the moat purl » imw 
pmerved in the Lonikirt MtMum. Dr Mortimer Wlieckt hra pfesented the dectik of 
tkU diiQ0Vi!f|’ in n Ytty readahle ntid cxoclletk.tJy tlhistratcd pampidet^ which forma the 
second* of what pmouacd W be a remnrfeabk Rcfics of hookkta on the contents of the 
Kluseum. 

To begin with, the calJectbn k widely aswuctl; it Cdntaios irtidci of dl kinds fitnss 
a priceless watcH cncloi^ in an emerald of hne qukity and enriched with eoameb to a 
Uttk itruvvbcrry kef in hbodstone* dainty enough^ but of no ^reat intfuiflie vabic- 
Between these Wo extremes Uca the ooIkctiQn of goldsmith's work Jet ^nllnd 

together in Great BritMin. not only in mere bulk, hut itko in tlie range of objects which it 
presents. 

For ibc moBf part these objects axe of moderaie %'iluc, which at onoc suggests the 
conduaion that tliej formcii the stock of a fcwelkr* who might well be expected to ply hk 
cailbig in Chcapride- Tiicy art the jewTtb, not of a court lady, but rather of the mcr^atifs 
vrifc of Elizabethan or Jacobean dayii^ for ihc detiib of the jewtb and the worluminAhip 
i!t point to a date iRKm after the year <6oO- Moreotxr the crafenianairip and mounting 
are HngliaJi in dmncLEr, tdthough in certairi caaea Itali^ mlluetice k quite cdiknt, A 
certain number of antique gema have been lemounted m (hth or iTih ccbeu^ settings, 
^rbese akne exemplify the spirit of the Refiaksanoc, with its levivi] of a classical atmofr^ 
phere^ 

Much loo mitat be s^d for the reticenoc of the craftanum in hk use of the pre^ui 
stones at )ik Jkposid, and for Lb judtektua use of etutmcl to enhance their eolourici^. 
The dtaios of Stones, bnotcft by enamelled Links of naws smd dabies^ arc most happy and 
have EEL English feeling tihoufc itiem* which diHerentiites them frum the Italian /ardntelit 
of iht same p^iod* Indeed ihe simplicity of the designs b striking In a perieni wluch 
was, in drw nnd ■ppolntiiterite, *0 very ekhonte, extovagant and jitihdaE. 

But beyond tlie ffctuMl jewels and crafteiiiimAhip there trkes yel onotlicr interesting 
side light in the source from wluch the actnal nmteriafs have come ; emcmlda fmm South 
AmedeSj cat's eyes and apinek from Ceylon, rubies from Btomah, diammtds frmn [^dia, 
lurtpxobe from opak from Huttgunf. aB suggesting a wide nmge and a distiiwily 

c^paindve cummertv for the early years of tlie lytli ccnttiry. 

Still more tntcrestlng is ibc cuttings which must be Eutopean, for Orientab were 
lusrrf ckver at thk, being afraid to Bacrifice the stone snlfidentiy to ^'ur? brillimice. 
Some are ■ cabochon oval or sqiuue^ some “ (abk * cut with extreme dtscretinni These 
perhaps do nnt call for much cmnmeni* hu< the' nm " cutting comes almost M1 rerekdon 
at sn eiuly a date, and «o too k the' star * cuttuig of A 16551 * R pendwu in crysteli which 
ill ite bwest stoitc ai-ttiallj show* * briokttc * or ' double rose * cutting- The only 


*The fint wiireviDWvd k AprrigOiTr* 11* isA*—Ecu 
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o^rting fifit rcpti^tntcd i« the ^ briliLmt \ dm not •eexii to have been fcrRcmlly 

recogniicd until the end of ihe 17th centuiy. 

Doubiksi many of the geiM amulctiCr folbwing the accepted etutUiiTt of in 
age U'hjcih itambed virtnca to individua] stones* cmd indeed to fosslk oa vnell. Among the 
loose stones in die hoard die 1%-riTes- commenis on the cnrioos presence of sevcraJ foniiisKd 
fifth teeth maximsu}* These teeth wene tonuiKtnly known as ^ fosdfiton a * iind 

were reputed to i;otue from dtc head of that reptile. They ^teemed to be liriguUrly 
efficacious against witehouft^ and rvttt ituiie cutnmoniy see in rings i ^ tint their 
pmentie in a jevvelkr't stock is not after all unusiul. A aimUaT Idea is finuid in the ring 
A I ^hJtfa lutB a canieo of a tnad cut in chalcedony^ 

writer has mudi that is iMutninating to tay as to the data of the hoard* hj no 
meani an easy niautr owing to m very varkd eonBlitueuts* teprnenting many dates. 
Two 17th oentuiy rings^ for exatupk, are $ct with Sflnian iutugW. An iinact intaglio 
is of E0U].Ei]O-£g}-ptiin] otigiUp A cameo of Queen Eiimbeth dates itself^ and the two 
watches belong to the same roign. The grape-cluoter hair Dmaiiients rnual certainly be 
eirlief thiM tl^ rtJgn of Dytrla t. So ihat on the whole the year 1600 seems to be a 
ooiiflervutitic ^timaie. 

How caine it tlmt inich 1 store of valuable* was k%t ? llcfc only guesses can iupply 
m\ answer. The box which oontAtned them tDtgfit hare been bidden during tlie CiviJ 
WflC^or intTne poa^ibly during one of the Plague yearBpWrhcn merchiuits deserted the city, 
or again it lUAy have been hidden at the time of the Great Ftte and forgotten in a hasty 
exodus. Tht most likely of these gues&oi U ilmt of a plague-dcaerled house^ oinoc there 
was a spedsUy vitulctit outbreak of plague in London In i 6 q 2 ^ whkdi qdioddes flufficimtly 
with toe date auggested for the hoaj^. Fuakk SrEvras, 


THE CHANCELADE SEULL. By Psop. W. J. Sdllas. scjj^* fJLs^ Journal Royal 

Anthropological Ixisfiiute hvUp 8^122. 

This important paper* which haa giv'en rise to a good deal of di$iruasSon and oon- 
m>vmy among anthmpolo^i. k okn of interest to ondquiines and ardmeobgist^* aiuct 
its obiecl is to revic* the orgummits npon whidt are based the daim that die modirfu 
Eakimo uta the deecetidonis of the Cbsnceladc race: a mcc which inhithjtcd sotithem 
Etnupe during Magdalenitm timet. 

Professor SoUw quotes Tetiuf. die fefi describer of the ikuU. very fully, and showi 
!ujw careful the dcKriptkui of die laHer is ; but a good deal uf work has b«n done of 
late yearn on the Eskimo skull and teverd eboracletuitica brotiglu to lighj which wm 
unrecogniad in TatutV day, and u w these that SaQjs has coilENztcd for ua and haa 
compared \vtth hit own mcful revision of the origind ChancelodE sfculL 

No iiJie who has worked at Eskimo ikuUi couid fill to be impreesed by the tikeneSA 
which they bear to the Chancekde. but, of coufsc* it t» ar^iahk that this general likenesi 
might be caused by 1 similar efivirDnment miher than by herediQr; and* inElccd when 
we ®mt to examine the akulh ™y closdy, there arc pointt in widch the Clwimlade n 
imlike any Eakimo, S*r Arthur Kdth has pointed out some of these t but to mv mind 
the senoui differcnre is the fact tlmi in the Cjiancelade skull the sagittal and 
^bdfiid suturw are ray complex, whUe in the EokJi™ erne of tbe most charecteriaUir 
features la the great amiphcity of both djese sutures. 

When ootm m points' of resemblwce, there m m many utl they ttc to foldtftiUv 

reprodawd, dwt their c«miijli(i%ie dTea is nverwtielmuig. Pruhably die readen oV 
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Antjouitt vtiJ) not thank ms for going livcnmich tiitn ixuuiormi^ dctiiil t but hctt, ut 
bath a future h stnightoned out ta an idcfuJcal wwf^ a yvuy never fcen in athfr 

akiiLlfl ■ there, a uiudUy dmoud bordef ui planed oif u ibough by a tool i an uziusual 
nusa of bone ifl collected* Trilbout any rex^n that we can see* below the opening of the 
tar holt; and there* a eutioua^ tttib pit occur* in the base of the akulU cbsc to the cipetitng 
of the Eostac^an tube* which 1 think h repiTKluoed: in the mvaiUbte model of ihe 
Qionceiade fkid]^ Thr most niuatjafactory tlung ii tltit Sir Ajrthur Kchh* with bif vmt 
cieperienct of flmUs, h not cciaviztoed ; but ^uch experience tu 1 hsFe mokc^^ mti fed that 
<tU thcfc littLc pNjinta* each perhaps trixial hy itseSfi in addition to the getierai re^cinblanot* 
cotild not be bnuigbt about in difFeocnt paow by aimtkr iitrrEnindiTigTi end baHta* but 
oiuit argue i nttlier ciuff? blood mbhanship. 

It it oeedlnad to say that the paper is well and cmefuily written^ ihoiigh^ hke mutt 
craniotogiail papers nowadayi* it b difficult for even a craniokigbt to follow. One feels 
thnt if some of the redumhuit timber were deared away one wrmld set »o much more of 
ihe waod* FrG^PtBtoNSi 

POTS AND PANS. By H, S. Gerald Howe, 1918, pp, 88. M. 

This b an exceUent little booh. ITte author* hit eittc^tdve kftowbdge^ aided 
by iihrewd reiacining and careful deductum, has given ua in a imalJ compos on encydo-^ 
paedis of the art of pot milking. The fbnm of pots, the clmracterialics* dbcmicsl com- 
po«itLuiif anil reffctions to hme of die vannus kinds of the methods of pot making 
and finiahing processes (in which me induded slips ^ ^azes, deoorations and design*) 
all dbeu^ed in a style which m at the same time reading and go^ literature. It b 
not ctery wriier who has Ihe power of enabling tlte amateur tu Kssimibio most of Ida 
subject at a firai rendkig, 'Fhcre b m hbtnry of pottery in ^gkud and of por^liun in 
China. The eutimr mmoitncea Itb leaiun^ to ihe dilFusionist school and gives his 
reasons. This admirable little trestbe should be bought (its price ta withia the reach oJ 
hU) by all those who am begifining the atudy of ardi^logy* and thcioc who are already 
experienced in the aubiect wtU ^d il a valuable recruit to those ' bih^ " co which 
frequent rderence is necessary, R. C* C. Cia^t. 

TIIE STORY OF TIIE ROADS. By Cyail Humus Hartmakk, bxitt. 

Itoutkdge.. 1927. pp. ju* t^t pbtea. 7a. 6it, 

The iuthnr'a teal Lnterett would seem m be tn prwnt tliiy and futurt itmla in lids 
ooiiintry and tbek adminhtitUiun * he hstA made this the excuse for attempting a * com- 
prebensive aun^y ^ of the history of English road-irav^L Ii ia not rery sucecssfuh A 
wTirkintended fot the general reader require* no less maatety nf maleria] than the average 
teebnxea] mnnograph* ami abnuld nut merely be oonflated fmm oecondary rntritam. 
The best feoiure of the hook it Mr HanrmumV mcpoaitiim of tli« l^al ajid. adndnijiiniux-e 
bktory ooiucemcd* from the Statute of Winchester nruirarebt but hk preaeuuttion is 
chroiighdut haphazard p and the nature of prebiatoric tradCp the signlficAnce of Homan road* 
(the Ickmetd ViTay is not one) in historlcaJ geagraphyi and the economic position of the 
tnedicvit rUkgc, am only a raodoiti selectkm frerri 1^ blind spots. Thext are paiches 
of plraeant reading liere ind there, md the author b peihapa most «u€ce$sful in skeidimg 
the age of Telford, and Macaduni, but the reader »ill^n'cd by so much ombrion 

and mb^talemen'r^ Topography ts practioiUy ign&red (Ogilby is only mentioned to be 
niisdated by a -century)* sud there are no map*. 
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A chiny styk in ttnccdoie docs nothing to relieve the failure of this book to do 
juatitt to its ambitknui loopc. On page tij,' veoiat * should read * venal 

C. F. C. lUwis. 


HANDBirCH DER ALTARABiSCHEN' ALTERTUMSSpNTiE, in Verbindimg tnit 
GcheiunTBi Er, Honunel und Prof. Nik. Rhodokanakia bcnnsgcgcbcn von fh" 
Uitld' NteSfcn. ( Band. Die Altntabifuiije Kultur, mit 7/t ebbildungm. Copen- 
fiiigcn : ArtioLl Biudt, 1927, pp. 373. 

For half a csntuiy irutny important detailed studies hate been published reUting to 
Muthern Arabia i and llicre waa need of a irork of synlheaia, to mitunartBe, a>-ordinal£ 
and, wlicfi neccssaiy, himnoiikic the remits, TliU need is mrl by the Arehufoiogimi 
Manual af Antjati Arabia whose publication has been Itcgun by Ptti'fosOT Niclaen, with 
the eollflbomtion of experts such tis Huuundr Rhodokaiiftltis, Grohmaim and littiumn. 
The &rat voJ^c, Jual out, deab with the cmlkation of ancient Andtia ; two more will 
follow, cojuiiiung a lekction of inscriptions, with tiansbiliona and notes, a gnmunar 
■ lexicon. When publication is complete—and one hopes it may be soon—we shall have, 
in thra toIutucs of a reiBonablc sbe, a useful luminaiy of what is known about ondent 
Artihia, aod mote pstdculiLrly, southern Arabia. 

Mliibil ills next two volianes will be specially ootuxrticd mth linguistics and philobey 
the covm all the other brandies of Bdencx, in 3 form ftmiewhal condensed. In the 
opening^ cIiApter—which serves sa an introductijaa—Nielsen records the hUtory nf 
explonitioii and of anJisetdopiciil inveatigadona in sfiiitbeni Arabia, fiojn those of Niebuhr 
down to the latent—of J. HaWyy and Gl^r, Then he paEses in review the work carried 
out hi Europe and the data W'hicli all tbete rcsearthea havenrovided for sdencr. Nielsen 
deals likewise with other fields of diaoovery—Ahysstinia, The Hejax, and Arabia Petjaea 
and The Ifauran—all of them regtoiu wb^ other tracers of ancient Arabian dvilhation 
nn- to be found ; coneluding whh general remarks about this last subject. Tbis gives ua 
in a fevv pagts a very brief, dear gmnmiug up of the whole matter. Bibliocnphial 
footnotes Mr provided ; wouUl it not however lave been tnore uicfui if they 1 ^ been 
collected together an a bibliographictit in*!**^ f 


Professor Hommet, who is well known for his important works, particularly bb 
Sc^lhfT^ Atahian CfaritoisurtAy, and hia SumT/fory 0/ tht tJeop'ap/rv and ef the 

Ann'ent East, gives in 3 chapter of 5a psg» the essential facta of souihcrn Arabian 
fustory. After s rapid survey of the geography of ilie region, the eourees (of wjjich 
mscTipiuins are the jinportanth and thr prehietory, he desls with the Mirmeim 
kuigdom (I4tb 10 fiih cwtury approrimatdy), which carried Himvaritic influence as 



far as nonhero Anihia ; then he cornea succcarivelv to the priestly dviiaty of the Sobacan 
Muiamb* (beginning at an unknovrn date and ending probably at the end of the Btli 
century b,c,), the Sabaesn kingdom, properly w called (iSso-t n ajeX the kin« erf Ash. 
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’ SouTheni AitiSjU is the knii of ruin* says C^flhnunn. at the It^iminR ^ t!^ 
ehapter dewtta m uztiKiildgj. Utifortuniudy the majority of iW nun* are difficult 
nf acccH and titw catuiDt hope for uielhodical eicavitions to be pnictt^ble tliere fnf a 
tune lime to ccijuic. Gmhjnann has necesurily tlierefnrei « fw as urchuecture u 
cmKdt confined himself to tbi! remits achk-i-itd by eipeditinna of d^rery. But (his 
deficiency is to imuiic catniJ made good by a cotnpanUJVc lise of anaem EUuopian 
architectme, which ihmws light tnj the cDnstrucfion of rampaita, totcer*. and lempto. 
an hvdniulic work* and on funeisry aichitccmre. Ne^ Grohmann j^ideti ^ 
sculnture iimwo to os by sotne specimen® in low relief of in the mund. ^ ire. tor 
the moat part, rniher itiiF and awbmrd,« cm be leen finm the phomgniphs lUostfstj^ 
the chapter. Finally come the minor worts of art, represented by a certsin number 

of rather pretty objects. . , - -i.- i - .c 

Iti llie dbipter retaiing to the religion of Ancient ^Vrsbui Wielscn tunnnanscs uiOK 

eheriahed theories which he has already put fomsrd w many Umei before, notably in 
his work Dtr Gott (Betiin, emitenop of m asirel tnnity co^isting 

of tJie maon^ IlmaonH ('H or ’ilih), a. solar goddess Smu I DAhit) and of Hie 
end of the planet VenU i('Attar) ^ In this trinity the moon-gi^ t 1 (would have a 
plftOr, bctDR A god CotnmDii fo Sefmtbnis Fmm these religimj^t^rt|5ttnn* 
Sf snuSm Arehls were derived, accordmE to Nicben, the es^tiah of Bibybrnian 
religion, of AloMicnmnothcbm. and eren of lalun. It it a ihens that» f«U of hiBenitnis, 

if disputihle, iikaa ; md £t happily oonehtiiei it. ^ ^_ 

Ont feck however, witne iinetjaineat about the title which u green at rtiwiewr Ar^ia. 
Nielsen it ii true, in ha own two chapters, deals with northern is well louth^ 
Arabia * but llommeU Rbodokanikit and Grebnwm] dboiB only iemthrrb Arahii 1 
and one vvoiukr® whether the two nert TOlumw^-chrBinmalhy, mmmar and le^i^ 
wifi be fcgiikrlT limited to the Aishk of the wuth ? lids would be a g^t pity, for 
Libpnita, Ssfjdiic ind Thirnudcm wats cannot be ignored, md have long needed 

wurd of preiM must be «id for the fine fonnal md 
and vuried illiisimtiona. The amveniflit index is complete, an undertaking which Kid 
cemiinly be of the gteatesi utility. i- ^^nNEAU, 

LVrERNATiONAL GEOGRAPHICAL UNION. Fitat Report of the Commiiaion 
on Pliocene and Pleiswccne Terniow. Etlilcd by K. S. Sa.*jdfob»- 1918. pp, 133. 

Thia coUection of paper® » a welcome proof that guologiais an; at last paying aerffioi 
attention to pnina which wnoero orehamlogiatt; bul it affinre ibo how much nmittm 

” Chapul. in in tmclfent revkw, txaCHi two ruiscd beaclroroiind the Belgian 

and French oo»ia, which be inclines to assign m (t) the ManjatiTian level (ti-ijm.) 
wiffi Aelieukm and Mousterim cultures ; md (a) the Tyrrhentm bret (3fr-J5m.) with 

Chcllem md pre-CheUcm impltmenti. . - . « i * l t l 

In the Nile valley Dr Sind fnrd and Mr Arkeil find Chtllem md Acheulcan n the 
same kvcU » in Frence. but the Moustcrim occupies two bwxr terrec«. In our 
English rirer-villeySpalthough the same two lereb are we!i Tn<[rked,hoth Prof, Mart md 


• Thai i*.to the rt»ul«or obvm'.uMi. In dcT.uli of thoae which miijlre hire bren 

■c<{tiired by ejccsvilion.—Trawhu™', 
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Mr Dcwrj Ixvmx ppan ihe i>cciirtePct of groi ai^mdotions, which may copfiiv? the 
culmra, imd present m from ^iiaitng tbAi the ^pc$tC3 oti the lughet termvet jttc 
mctesartiy alder ihim of dKi lawer oim^ 

Dr W. Jl. Wrrght ■ prelimiRary ftcmunl of da* ^ 25 ft. »ued beuik ' cij Scodmilf 

whkh, to. view of tte vuiadona in level (£com 35 ft, to oitJowce ebnun), he prefcis to caII 
the * HiW’ly Ncojathic Ikadh ' t but even thie b bunily saderaetOTY., sinirc it b dear that 
ita rock-^litelf ml at Oban before the Azilian pcfk»il—mg^ibly long before; ood 
the only ^fe Inference ieems to be that Scotiind Im been subjected to grea ter f>3cillet jtuta 
of level in nedltthic times ihin “ire have any evideii'Ce of in nr ^4 Walea, Even in 

Enctand however the neoUihtc subsidence vras not a mntwuous process^ byt vraa aub^eet 
to nuctualiofiA of leveLp which, aecotdhig to Mr C. J, Gilbert^ continiicd even into post* 
Rnnuin ihiLca* afi thiil they may^ when fuOy atudUtl, be of cor^identhk archaeological 
tmpornmee. 

Prof* C. Dep^t, having previously estsbllabed the Tyrf hrnian and MonaiUrtan 
levels in Euiope imd north Afnaip now extends them to The Eophrntes and the Makong i 
and in the former locality an tmpl^ent has been. foTmd at jam., which be crimpaTes with 
tlw pre-Oiellenn of the mim levd at St. Adieu] - He concludci ilat ihU Icrmce^formadon 
ia nut due lo cardk-oiovieizieaia, but to * etutiik ' dungea of aea level; but in iceepting 
xhis eootlusioii we musc remember that It ia not incompatibk with bed warping* 
(wpemUy perhaps in gfodated regiojis)^ and ihaT^ as Soodt^ abowi (lo say notKlfig of 
Scutdinavia), It is tinaafe to correlate sca'*bc»chet in distant countii^ hy level alonej 
without bblogical or irchaeobgicd! nunoboraticin. H. Durtr.^ 

IN TlfE BEGINNING. By G. HLLrtrr Satitb, GemU Howe. 19^5. pp.SS. zs» 6 d. 

*^1*1 the introductory Tolnme of ' The Beginning of Tblngt ** la ft atatCEiiOfit of the 
difl'usion theory which* by mearts of diif aedea and of other publtcalbn# leOTitly issued* 
js btiiig bioadcaat for the eJigeatkifi nf the gwienil public- 'Oic preaent wlume h 
wrilien In a didactic style with sweeping stalemjcnia 4 h if there were no cunirxrv Viewa 
and as if the whob subject was proven. Dr H. R. Hall has given hk re^oned opinion 
against the priority of Cyprian over Snmcnfln dviUxation (Aktiquttt, ii, cbl and laja 
thus fhaticrra the foundaiioiiJi on which the iliiftaiionlsla have built up dieir theory* 
^[hough ordiafnbg^ will agree with Dr Halh none would siiggat tSuit iherc 
k no auch ihin^ as diifuaian of cuhure^ or thai indopcndenl utvcnttoti k the whole story* 
If oittitre origittafei:! in it Tm»i hsvt rken A mm in that region; imd if it thus 

developed indcj^dcnily in Ej^t^ why could it ml have done m occa^nahy daewhere^ 

? veti the requisite opportniiity ? ITie truili tiesj u it ftlwayi ducSf in the happy medium, 
here om no to ftrdtwbgy, 

book is well-writtefl, welhprinteJ and of pleoamg fuimat, it k caary to read 
md k hUl of yaluabte mfomutioOt while aonic of the aiitbor'i ibdttcunos are both 
intemting and ingenious, Ii is certainly a book to read! over and ttdnk over 

R- C. C. Clat, 

JAlIRliUCH* Banifs i-iit; coming Ihe vcors ina4-6- 
Walter dc Gniyter & Qj., Berfui* o . 

An annua] bibliogripby, daalGed ttnder tubi«t». of the papen appearing in t}»e 
^tiaand md on^njiuurfioM nf die i*-pry. «-ould be, if ii were f»l|y well J^ne. iui 
immeiiite bona. The mulupboitiim of proteeding* ffa-faiJi it. own end, imtes ihe itudent 
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hu mc«a of <Ji»<flwring xthAt ibey contauit uid if they mntain luiything h«ring 

ittmi hit ipecial liiw resemtih mi the i . . * n 

Thu Vear-boflk is an attempi to meet the nectl, and nti tht whole It Jm ao well 

indKd. It» not i mere liibUogmphy. hot oontaitu lucful critkal *umm^ of moft 
imporant papem. The fiiw tet, however* w^di one appli« to a hibliogniphy'» the 
leT^ acemS. both of da»ificalion *nd of detail. iV Rnt»h 
due* not «tme wTV mu of the onlfial. It« rsihiii strmge. for to Jmil Dr 

CUy'* puper on * Bun-flint factory in the neolithic ftction ; and Dr Ginliwa p||^ 
on an earthwoit of ilmost certainly medieval age in (bo pffi'Roman Itoii This 

cUsafication by periods « eiixllcnt In llieory. but impoffijbte to carry out consistently m 
piactiec ; for m many papen deal with ranaini who« age is not Jmown. , . 

When it Hum!* to spelling and other EnuU but importnnt tnattert* we find that the 
oomnllcn mnki: the usual tnistAes, How is it that, whefeas Engliah people ^ not tmte 
many mbtak« in the spelling of Inreign na™. it is most imuii^ S-C 

uamL mirectly spelt abroad, whether tn book* or on on env^pe t Wc wnnder wla^er 
the style of handwriting adopted on the continent may pahsps be tespflnsifale. There 
can be IW CJtcuie for some of ihe errors which abound, for instance, on pages 
of the aeeoad volume. The correct uopyine of a print^ title b 
nutter, vet we find such imipriat? a* the f^^tawing,'—page 

page na, ' anuaual ’ for unusual ; page ai], Aubrey. Heiriicrt matt^ ^Hcr^rt. 
AiSrey; pags 21+. * Aldcrhjy ’ far Mdcrney; pag^^*. Tiatuunn for Tninn»m * 
page -*17 the title of Dr BuUdd's boot is pnntcd «if Souhstwi were in London , paw 
a 10 Mt'r G Coilingwood's nauie. correctly piiuled ou the foUowuig pjaw, » speft 
^Soilingwod •; pj 2ZO, Mr Ian A. Richmond ap^ ^ ’ !« »- / 

page aai. Gdnstiop b spelt ' Gainstroup *: jjago Baddeley is spelt fladdelley . 
^nbtless there ate nuuiy otbeiii of the same kind. _ 

However, the bibliogaphy la betict than nothing. 

THF TErkCHlKG OF PRE-HISTORY IN SCHOOLS. ^ Diana PoimvAtf 
Dobson. Published for the Hbiorical AMOdation by G, Bell & Sous, Ltd. t^. 
pp, 16. la. 

Mrs Dobson’s pamphlet fulfil* a m«t useful purpose. It b intended to guide those 
who wish to iramict chirdren iu the early history of i^kint! ami to answer the quations 
nut to them. Wc ate paftiTOtarly glad to tend JVIifi Dol^u a ^ud pata^apb, which is 
the ftillesr ponaibt iustificaiitm for the pomphlet i(8^. The informatum ^vct » «curtto 
and well ^sen. and the books quoted ate, without eecepuon. both intcualing «id 
re^fc What b more* certain books,udiidi may be mtenHimg but are not 
«Zicucua by their absence. We gjadly record nfl pmenta and teachem to buy 
this piunphlct. The price should be stated on the cover. 

ST. KILDA. Dy John MA-miEgaN. SnitifA GwgrapAin*/ (Idarch igaB), 

THeTn^^ITIES of the 3T. KILDA CROUP OF ISLANDS. By Jamt 

Auiiui^- JVor. 5 «.- 4 ni. W (t9»7"S) 

It may aeejn stiunge that one of the British Islands w o* without a map untU l**t year. 

; The cusmni of printing ihc -rto Ptfjuinft i. mii-msibte foreittl^ 

jivinjr th^rdirenw in the nwn. uh» 1 ami mvtftKiit li™.-En. 
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In 1927, Mr John Malhic«rt to St, KiUa »rul msile * map of iL [l b publtchrd 
in the Seuttisk G*i^raphkttt on tlia aoife of t inidina (o ih« mile. ilKie arr 

few antiquities, anJ ttw, aucti ia there lie, am of tittle intereat. The hunetl atroetwo 
inuoediaiely above the village, of tvhidi Admim! SncoErrillr piihlished a plan in (he 
Jourmi of the Rowl Anihmpokwiica! Inslitule (1913, XUt, P«'« (0 he uot an 

orient^ pasaage-^re as he ihoug^. but ao eanh-hmoe, and therefore pmbably of 
much later date. 

BAGHDAD IN BVGONE DAYS. B> M. Aujiandeb, Joint Murray. 

*918. PP-7S2* lAUIia. ife. 

Thb hook is the life of Claudiua Rich, who wnt BHluh resident al Baghdud ftom 
1808 to 1821. He vraa one of the carlieit men to take an intefest In the andquities of 
Me«i]>oti»t»i and part of hts oollcclio n b no w in tile British Museum, He had an ad ven • 
tucous career, wid was one of those who mate tfadr own appouiTmcnts instead of 
stepping into existiog posts. We do not get a very dear idea of hU character fmtn ihn 
hook, hut it ia an intensuing ««ord of * arrange and intenating life. 

AERIAl. PHOTOGRAPHY: a comprchenHve Surrey of it* Practice flnd Dcreloptnenl. 
By Cuvaeso;® W'twciiESTratand F. L. Wtu-s. Chapman and HaJJ. 1928. pp. swi, 
33A, 176 f^urea- 35*- 

This twk b claimed sa a cORiprehensire surrey of the practice and devdopment of 
Btr''pholugraphv. There are no Imola which cover iiuile the same ground ; but we arc 
not quite aum for whom il is intonded. The chipteron * Air-Pholoeraphy in Ardtawlo^* 
gtveaa very fiiir conspectus of thesuhjeci ; and there b sacction dovnted to the application 
of air-photography. Thera are also dwptera on its place in eduation, gargraphy and 
map-miikhig. We do not quite like the subttitutkin of' aeriat' for the mrrre tiatial word t 
it may be correct, hut il add* to the length of on alresdy cumhratia phnus. 

iliebookiaUltistraied hy anuinhcruf exccllcntphoiogrj:ph*,wfajch would have been 
well repiodurad if they iiad not been for die most part compraased to a ridjciiJously 
small aixe—in many iti&tiinixs quite unneocssaidy. 

THE STRIP-MAP OF OAKI.EV REY>*ES, ryqj; witli an introduction to die study 
of Field-maps. By G. IlEnucaT FowtEB. Dedfordihire llstDrical Records Society, 
vol. II, pair i. Price not staited. 

Mr Fon‘ler has petfoimed a very uaefut part m reproducing and dmcribing the 
strip-nijip of Oakley Keynes. A handbook with some delhiition of the (enna used in 
medieval timta was vety badly needed, and a description of a defodte area was mtidi 
the iMSt way of setting to worii. For the way in which Mr Fowler ha* carried out his 
task, we have nothing but praise. Perhaps it vioidd have been useful to have taendoacd 
one or two good books and anides which deal with cultivniion By^iema ; hu( after all, 
die beat way to kam about them is m study the facts at frret hand- Those who wah 
to do M must certunly gel thb bonk. 

FARMS AND FANES OF ANCIENT NORWAY : The pbet-namo of a couittry 
dbcUNcd in thett hearings on social and religioui hbtory, By Mag^Vds OifCt. 
Englbh tranalation ; Oafo i H. Asclidmug and Cb., and London: Willianu and 
Noiy^te. tgaS. pp, ^9 with aketch*Bup and illustntioua. Ss. 6(L 
In AtmQtrm for June 1938Profeasor Magnus Olsen'i nracorchea were tnendooed by 
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the reviewer of i pnvieioa wtilume in th» serica by Dr A, W. 

Pfihiil^ft lie ta Xarotge CiS**) a ontahle forwiinner in 
oKkui wbich eminent Soantiinsvitn*art ittroming up the iwuIk 

on thrcMgh the pa*l ^ 

if. mn^dinir tnndBtkns oJid umkiiuj tlnaf wndt iccessjblc «o all. l^ln» vuintne » very 
»a!ndi lv innALiicd by Tb. GbdUw^ and its wmsity in swpe » ante to stunulite uny 
;^7o c!Uti;n ha. «i5tr«J-^hen «e have ooikcml and mleipreted our 

method i- to clarify and oo^tc his finds 

thmu Jb STslrtta of aiic«sive asc* like the e^pfoier of a Roman Ate niml l« i* abk m 
lri\-e Jn account of the social HUtoiry of the wnntry the evidenoe*, by ^haco- 

btrv owSoBV and other itiFonnatMm that on he bmuglit to bear upon the ^ 

Sa^Si^^dLlurt, critidam of detaiU must be of k« t-alue at present than an attempt 

^ by di«^kbing the place-names ghen by in^iiants 

Xd U ESiriuleJ by • I^»S p.pdtoi». ■n.=». ahns ^ 

works back from the iiistoneal period, traang the eompOTtiw a^ of woi^ ^ m 

SnSimwund pUc-nail Sdrt . ™fd » ™s (nd,d^.~ tod) l« 

fimla annlied to new farms formed by ihralla and oibeia of an jufenor class, hepmui^m 
the eleventh oeniurv. Earlier than that arc the Urge dasses of immcs cono^mg 
(stead) tttr fi n* at; not the same as nrrer, shiehng)rind lamt (with more of the mean^ 
of A aWelinc^ or groimil lying out from the original mam. fa^te^)- rhcsc stc 
ot Ut^ v£ agcTSKnigh some 'stead.' can be followed back lo the fifth or aixdt «n^ 
AJ> and they Imply aerofidaiy wtilcmenta foumled by cadets or 

wliErte ajit»lral homm arc adl known by the very ancient word hnm. Of thcK, 
Se i^n bT^lley to date as far bad? as the fonnh anti ^th centt^, ^s 
Sw tannin rdia of the earlier Iron Age. Anoxim word, cm (mi^ow) 

S^kr arguments to the third and fourth rtntunts A-O-^d must 
mo^ni f^Iics in what is called the Roman perwrf of Norse annqumes/ But mn 
thi^ ere tecondary settlementa, implying still earlier centre* wbch "'J 

nnesmpounded immc*; becatjse the earliest atay-at-hi^ »{JulBtwn ralW li^r htn^ 
«mnW^ the iMuse ' of by some luiiur^ feaiiire whicii UBtiftguiahcd ibe site. 
aloi^de of these iimpte and archaic naroea arc not afow whi^ cannot 

oldest Nome %^cabiilar>‘; they mint haw been girai m some onoent C/tnnanie 
kneuaee b v Ua vetlet* or hnmigninls a'uch « Shot dig hu* shn^ to have coine mm tlw 
GeaSi'=*» ™is«knttiofts also mdienk the pi^nr of jrth 
«hcJ Bmnw Age remaita art fiiund upon t^m the pwtebihy of tW 

Sirt'Lval from wry early lir£ U ^gued.^ppotiing 

*k* tif Nonfrav \m b«n cdtibnu&ufl from xhx bcgirtning. 

^Tnow m Si Z author call, in his titk the ' Fanes *, wc role few ^y 
tiuiahm haw Iwti named from heathen ailes on very anaent farms wdien: tfe giAi or 
ffijfed a ASTd^pl®)' appeam to few come 

by'pn»««' «*..*■« J™ .rf NW .bU,i™. 
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And names in /rw^j^^howe) D»mcc[ with ivduic cuiti of the dead, in the north of Norvraj'; 
in imine tsaes the finds at such ho™ tains u* back to the fifth or fourth tsentury aj). 

'Hiis rough sketch of the oemtcniB gives a bint of the bigHty curious and 
fesdooting study which it hetr opened oul. To most it wiU hteak fresh gionud; some 
of these excimioju nuiy srtm to advance ahnaji loo boldly Jam tlu mist, but the cmeful 
and documented reasoning of Professor Magnus Oben ought to eowunge the resder 
to make the odveutuic under tuidi able guidance, W. G. Collikou’qou. 


NOTES ON EXCAVATIONS OF PREHISTORIC ANO LATER SITES AT 
MulRKIRK, Ai'RSHIHE, 1^13-1917, By AitciitBJUj> rAtKaAiRK, 

I rocecdlngs of the Society of Aatiquoriet trf Stutknd, voL tli, toay. pp 360-2^ 
(sketch-map of district, 4 mile* = 3 inches, p, ayi). 

The ProooedingB in which thb paper it published reflect the choracicr of the resiiarch 
which m flounahing in Scotland. It »of a very high order md is not confined to muKums 
and hbrana* Mr Fwbaim describe* exesvamns on the Ayndiiie moan, and gives s 
viuuibk record of ndd-work. The aites described eonakt mostly of iiut-drdia and 
eaiw By far the must inienartin| were the hut-drcles which ykWed bcafcr-pottery 
and which ere attnbuied to the early Emn» Age, Curiouily emwEb on* of thw wsa 
remitted m medieval timm and yielded glared potalierds. We note also with 
eaii^wn that Mr Fairbaim (wl» w* susywei has a good eye for auch things) aaodota 
wrth a Lite tnediesuJ bnmestead some ' furrows of very early phioghlfur still vidhl* 
on the b»therHstvi!ied do« by * (p, *74), The only t^tiefam Je haw to make h 

the sesraty of plans of the sUn dug. The aketch-map is a wdoinie compknient to the 
piper* 

WESSEX FROM Ttffi AIR. By O, C, S. Crawfdro and Aij^xakdeb KEtLLEs, With 
MutnbutioM by R, C. C, Cult and Eftic Gaudnui. Oaford: at ih* CUrendMi 
fr™. I93«. pp. XU, 2&4 • JO plain, anj skoteb-map* and figures. 50s. 

This ii ^ ^t bmk of ita Idnd—s tepniduction of 50 Urge photographic: pts trs 

can fairly dalm to be oo inimdiirtion to th* 
suHace a^iaeology of the aolk distncti, for the atiihora give s tur%-ev of the 

who e suhjKb wmten in plain uo-techmeal Unguage, os wdJ a* an inicrptetatio. plate 

M ' I?lf“ ^ Wwhwaptis themreivea. There is iUm a short 

tumty «id bibbt^pJiy erf Aitlt^logy ftom flur Air* 

ITk tntiodijction torers the chief binds of carthieorb il l u s trtiwi in the hook :_ 

P'^histonc nlUgA, andeni caldvatkin-iystemfl and hunal and otlicr nuninda 

fo™d «f t*« Text many refetenc® wdl to 

which may to cattle etidwures, m bng md short linear banks uut 
formid^le tid slight, to the aile* of Roman ^1^ to medieval imdUurea 
^ of ottor earth-marb which are m present frankly ineapticsble! 

1 sDJnnury, though the long^uoDuntof ‘nflWiwitnda' 

by tte auml»rSf li, amvk. 
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tS.lXSLn..u.4,^w»..d.pL.K.f B«pk W»«l 

Coirfo™ rf«»u b. e!“SL»™;'^r^r«i.™« «(MJ /W.-.10IB; 

ranjite,Sra««. "ul opl*"' '7«""? “^,'SwlSJ'ot «> aU ollhivork on 

Mooi^jr 

bv*hriUui»sciiii-dfcfeofsp^^^P°PP‘^*JP™® . Moilnl an: tflber etrikiog 

- y.u tid, « unlK anc of iSd «ra.«nTM 

example. «f camps. ^ nuniemo. entWfu™ 

bithe^ I'Kiapbv pertmp Ebsbory and Pert^^ood uk 

or ttK mteipreuiig power ot^i^oE^P ^ 

the moat amkfng example.. lo ' “ ' amiinutnis Taratmm of a tuong camp, the 

4t» yanfa ap^, are shown m ^ ^ deliberatclv des^yed by Ronumo-Britali 

nuMing pordon Pertwood where a Roman Road r^™ ainotig^t 

’•“ “ 

of the mwt fasdnanng of pmWems. ^ In fsci often i^wssilik wiilmut 

Kmnd easy to det«t «lfl 

llic aid of escavation. Plwlop^P*^^ ITi* ilcmpnatmtiim of 

often eapkin ,mch pmhl^ wludx rtr^^fde«menta of the 

the Celtic field .plem lymg underneath the l^^nc m «« ^ 

ne^v arm-waa striimg enough CtS?pkie of ‘ Wndu-fnirh ' and 

rSL-rb'; » 6.in » d.K» CdBc 

or die Saioti sy^issni. ^,^„.jkuti(,„arthcbookiotbc study of undent fortified 
One of the most unpomat^^ -l,fttinmitihs and bv the authors in the eiiatcni« of 
enctoauRa is the aopport gnwn by e P P whick bat'e been tibscuied, partially 

more ancient and weol^ csinps upon . .. ^ ^ fhnniiiable smittutes of the 

U«x.rporaied tvith, and m ate weU accounted 

f„ by tilts ftnmbledon Hill in Doraet ^ g«d “f 

juid the Ji^bk amip jin ^ „--Trrfift of Biting Afie Bsiimwa and of L^Hig 
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bv the ewavjuUjB of tW feeblw wapt-Knap Hill, WinitmUJ ifiU and the 1 rantUe 
tvjil notfitmi) ikiw. 

■niefe OT not tnotir fatih* ro be fnimd wub tlu* book.. More locKUtemeiita of 
esnfawiru described, tlie verticiil height inui the ovemli hreadih of the * tlrcmg triple 
iamparli! ai htebury, wtjuM he wtloomed for comparaon tritb wtU-ltnown cnmne. TTw 
p«iea, though doiibUm dtfHctilt to stmhge, might be better, thnst of 
\>o^bi]iy jHiu Oveitoa l^ivn for uintanoe aic completely upakle vfnwn, ea titat tlie fuadiitg 
^be shadowy needs a little Hitcntiim, Tlic Nofth-points ire nevee mvlced upon the 
platcft and ti»0»e upon the nplanofniy dlagnuns ar: tticomptcucrua. 'rhcae luo, ea 

weU as ^ nutubcHuf tlie pagai, are c laced in (he bottfitori^t'^iind comer instead of the 
lop—a departure (him ctmvejiOon which does mu aid rapiil nrfcrence. The cxplaoitnn* 
diagramii lire atfamrebty clear and lielpful; if Urey omdd have heen att cm the same scak 
for tile sake of comparisoti they would have beeii perfect- tltU these me small nuitters— 
taken as a wbote, it is difficult to see how fo form or atTutgeiAeiu this sumutiiouH book 
could ptBBbly Ii3%c been improved. The Amboi* and the I^ubtishcre ate to he oon- 
gmuiated upon thetf pkmeer wurk, j. p. WiUjASis-t'tttErtAN. 


RACE AfkD CfV'ILIZATION, By Fttmtniicu H«n3, tnutslmed by A- S. LEving 

Bad W. £tfrz. Kegao Paul, Ltd. 193S. pp, JitU and JiB. iSa, 

Mr Hem ^8 read ^fmously, industriously, and tuicriricaUy. The reault is a 
book which, wblEc ntitAining many quotations of totmiest, dues so much more credit to 
the author's lieart than ut hia head as to produce a feeling of mmtd oonfiisifl'ii and 
tmlaise. There is nowhere any evideiiw tliat .Mr flem has ony fim-iand Imnwredge of 
the jmmttve and saiyge people* to be mntiniially refen ; moreover there are 

aatotiiihtog maccimicies. The dislingnisHed Cambridge psychnlogist mentioned un 
^ge a6a aa having' many years' smdy of the spiHrual life of the natives of Australia and 
i^ca ’ to hi* credit would rertatrdy fait to recogniM himselL N’or in the eomejct can 
the work of Atidrew Lang, who dad in be Mid to he rtwnt. 

At the end of each ch^tcr h s series of tmtea, but these oujuiitule no adenuste 
suiistitutc rof ibe alrsence of an index. C. G, Sai.l<nirASt 

MCSEL'MS and GALLERIES; 
nadj pkiM Sepwmber tgaB. H.M. Statfotjery Office, pp.du 

tn crrrM the laraelttos 

ended hy blpBing ihrm. The Royal Comtnbsinn jipi^oinied tn inYCSticate flic 
powtttm rif oiir Nafioiw! i\luBeunM. sod to ciinsidef in wliat way eapenditiire nrey be 
itrtutoU, lua replied bv an immediate and urgent rewnimciidatiou that /ttojjqo shall 

"ffinalrepovr. That 

^uld deem tt necessary to tauc such an Interim Rcpo«, cnnirining » startline a 

'* ojireidenhlc urgency and amdety. 

1V ” I »»n ““Re an imount needed, and that direct I v ? The renfv 

^uld .«m to be that the Treaauty, „ a body, doc* not appear to lire reaK 

iniSS StEr«™M ;.1« fW'nt of pr^udcfti siJmtoist«ti.m.Such a crmcluVon, 
amved at ifter cureful tovotigation and the mlUng of e.tpen witne»«. umsiituto. a 
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gn.T. indic<m«. <.r. 

noiimbcr bow uuf fublic Muse^s 1 vcrv latutly \ht fener««ty of 

(MUmtioiu, h i* tnje» bi« tbeir J^bjijets Mo the Nawtlfor public giXMlf 

priv«tt bcoefsctott, who hove iSiSdhiiiiy r«ti with those 

and Oie benefit of stutleni*. Thifl belj^ *_ pnmtectcaJ ttiu) p«- 

whc.« dm it«to •« thot 

served. Hut it Wtal ofeueh magnttude mu« lx tmw a ^ ConunUsioit » emphaUe: 

gnint that Im mode the vc^^eSre^^ of our intpiiry that the 

* Ujc ttnptrMHon was horn* m ujwn u* at t erv if ^ CLndcfella of the 

Natioptf Musemns and hi^fv ^ ahart-aighted a poUcy, whidi i» 

un..mhr ot.!» *!«*»" ,i;,„ u> be .hruliiiV. 

apintual values arc wnme^, and ^ nutierial and liable 

eUwded atore«K>nia,OT celliis where they a» «,™T,oi-d that crivate donatioiui to the 

to deterioTutiou. in the ‘ , in v^ue while iJe Oovertimeni putchase 

British Mtaeu m have avenged j[:4o,o«)ajc3riiiv*ii«.vini«b*» 

grant Iwa been otdy * ^!d!^eAtj f I’iwt of tH comes the British Muatnim 

library. with its daily acwaiou iSl^Svel of over 250 hanging 

iMtughr of books i» iirui^urmlly ^ ^nd^u^ioera for referaioc Immciliatdy ; 

£43^,000, Nothing eoutJ lx mote '***?’“_ *■ ju audition of the Department of 
An outBUndiBg case of o^rtal ia a nromaeh to our standing among 

Elh»i>st*l>l>>-. iciio.! ilulSe CoinmWon MtrVM it to 

“'“s?,- »»«=■,i.tto i» to 

The important sdence of enlomolop. ^ F-, ,hi,i 7 fid ctikrgenMJnt of 

is ovetcTOwded, and systcmallc atu y t ” b needed Geology ia in a wvrse con- 
ihe whale Eallery an imitwdtaw sum of /1 » neeUeU, w « had b 

ditkui itill.tlit crambliiiB 1’"“!“,'”.l»ctir» 

ll.™ tooiiltiiin. mJ tbs tiumbsf of ™iw« is Mliiig^oiuc tn^J^ dcpkinblc 

“■! r''‘j;!Lfs;siTru owioppiob. 

and this will . | ■' j}o„bih»s the Conuajarion has more Jet to say the 

.”S(%te'N;SSM»oun». bo. tt. oil o«o» i. b» oltotlT proriJotl 

”“"\Vliw KtSi UteCop.'^WotoiinB trijb An Gollotto. to 

S oftottoog pi«ti«. If»' •" » Pto*"'' •*' too-nr "f ■>" 
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fVDtthlfai iC l£ 4 Jt il «hniiM be ddne m ^ miuiDcr tiiAl befita titt lUtialriott^ tkad c»f t gt«at 
natbn. [t U i. disgn^ for a |[illery of tbk abmxUng to b« oompdtcd to huiji its par-^ 
tralu in thneei or in aomc cosesi font 'witlt top rtiw ikr pbovc the line of sight. 
Temj^Mfary incasure* 5uch ^ iia erection of tereensp and the bloddng of doors, and 
even windowa, have b«n exliauitedp ami eittension h Imper^ivt* llic sum pmpawd 
for thk is ^40,000. Wiik these words were being written, newt nmwd nf Slr foeeph 
Duvcco^a magnifioetn offer to undertake the work pcopoted for tiic Narioml Fortmit 
GoUcry bjrthe Comousalon+ In itself this is The most oogcirt critiduTk of the parsimony 
which his been 10 ripirouoly ippli^ to our ' founiain beatk uf ktiowledee and art \ 
Where the narioti has foiled, ttie pri^ntc donor once again steps in* 

A small expenditure of £^pti0 k urgently needed even tu the Sdcnce Mumm^ 
There still reiimin nine other Pubhe Mosetmts, Gdleriea, etc. In London^ of which 
nothing has been said as yet, but which will dnubtksa lequiie to- be set in order* to keep 
the national enUections abitaat of the (iTnes. 

The atnte of aifiurs in Scotland appears to be icrioui too* The Kitional Lihtary 
of Scotland^ as icuportant sa the Britiffi iVliLseurn, is in a bad ; it k described as 
-chaodc, and its accommodadon inadequate, in ptaoes * noi free from damp \ Such a 
state of things cwnnt omtinue; scrmethieg tnoat be done, sod that quickly—the 
Commuaitin estimates the immediate cost at The Royal ^ilhih Museum 

ttio tnust be made fully fireproof thtoagboui, si present only 1 pomon b safe in tH» 
respect: for this £sSt'^ requi^* 

In presenting thw initiat nrconunefidatieos the Comiruesion is cancful to state ^'e^y 
emphaiicttlly that ^ we have fud regard to ihe fitundal exigencies of the ptesmt rime, 
and have concentmted solely on cMcntJsd seecLi ^ In other wordsp (he time lias eeme 
wbetL the iiofion^a museums and galleries must ixose m be itarved and neglected by 
Government departmentis bent on pennywise economy* The national treasurer muat 
not be risked by the piling up of vast arrearm of hiulditig requirements. The Com^ 
mis^vn realises to the full that it la the duty nf the Treasury to »y * No * to promsala 
for increased expenditure imless they can be justified, but u Ukeiirbe of opinion that in 
present case Jl has dLicbatged ha duty with rigour. It would be inter&ting to know 
if the ofiidak of the Treasury ever vistted ihe moseumB and galkries m quesfion before 
turning a deaf ear to the appeals mode* Certainly il i? fEiiriy obvious to the bulb of 
those who frequent museums that the crying need 0 / there iitsdiudbtu h not coonomy 
but expenditure, 

Our nadunal cotketiaui are io prereoi diager; rite sum recommended by the 
ConiniissioQ k an irreducible nuoimum ; sud (he work indicated oiight to be ret in 
hand immediately* Fjunk Sthysns* 
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Budket, Ltredocied, 438,439 
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35® 
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470 
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